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In  offering  this  volume  to  the  public  a  word  of  explanation  is  in 
order.  SometliiDg  over  a  year  ago  the  first  part  of  this  work  was  is* 
sued  Tinder  tlie  title,  "  Gillette^s  Social  Eedemptioa/'  This  volume 
dealt  with  existing  world-wide  conditions,  and  endeavonred  to  show 
the  dangerous  trend  of  affairs*  Events  which  have  happened  since 
tfaexL  have  more  than  Justified  its  prophecies  for^  as  we  write,  freedom 
of  belief,  freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of  the  press  are  openly 
being  assaulted  throughout  the  United  States*  More  than  this; 
domiciliary  visits  made  by  the  police,  and  desecrating,  without  legal 
warrant,  the  sanctity  of  homes  and  assembly  rooms,  have  degraded 
American  liberties  to  a  truly  Russian  level.  With  respect  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  many  other  views  set  forth  in  tlie  aforesaid  volume,  at 
least  as  much  could  be  said.  In  the  interim  corruption  of  all  kinds 
has  grown  apace,  until  we  believe  there  can  be,  on  the  part  of  right- 
minded  citizens,  but  one  answer  to  the  question  propounded  by  "  Uil- 
lette's  Social  Redemption,"  to  wit:  Are  not  conditions,  not  only  in 
the  United  States  hut  throughout  the  world,  such  as  render  a  radical 
change  imperative? 

Since  many  into  whose  hands  this  present  work  will  come,  will  not 
have  read  its  predecessor  of  a  year  ago,  it  should  be  stated  that  each 
volume  is  self*contained  and  complete  in  itself.  The  earlier  work 
was  an  exhibit  of  present  world-wide  conditions,  while  what  follows 
herein  has  to  do,  first,  with  the  genesis  of  present  conditions,  and 
second,  with  the  remtdy  proposed  for  their  amelioration. 

Those,  if  there  be  any,  who  are  indifferent  as  to  how  our  present 
social  regime  developed,  but  who  would  like  to  know  how  its  evils  are 
to  be  cured,  doubtless  will  leave  the  first  portion  of  the  work  unread, 
confining  their  attention  to  its  second  part.  This  course  we  cannot 
recommend,  since  we  believe  a  knowledge  of  the  evolution  of  our  pres- 
ent social  system  is  all  but  absolutely  essential  to  a  correct  uJider- 
standing  of  any  remedy  whatsoever. 

Another  point  which  should  he  noted.  The  careful  reader  will  ob- 
serve that  no  undue  effort  has  been  made  to  express  ourselves  in  the 
fewest  possible  words,  or  to  avoid,  as  if  it  were  a  pestOence,  an^^ing 
savouring  of  repetition.  The  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  believe  in  that  niggardliness  of  utterance  which 
ever  is  striving  to  boil  its  sentences  down  to  their  linguistic  dregs, 
when,  by  so  doing,  an  increasing  tax  is  placed  upon  the  reader's 
hrain.  Our  one  desire,  transcending  all  others,  is  to  get  our. full 
message  into  the  reader's  consciousness.  Where  we  have  thought 
this  could  most  easily  be  done  by  repetition  we  have  had  no  hesitancy 
in  making  use  of  it. 

We  fully  believe  that  no  intelligent  adult  conscientiously  can  read 
thiB  volume  from  cover  to  cover,  without  getting  an  accurate  and 
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vivid  impression  of  the  views  we  hold.  This  is  quite  enough  for  us. 
Each  reader  will  pass  upon  those  views  as  he  sees  fit.  We  have  done 
all  we  can  do  in  placing  them  unequivocally  before  him. 

As  far  as  practicable  an  eifort  has  been  made  to  keep  the  text 
clear  of  quotations  which,  however  pertinent  they  may  be,  do  yet  in  a 
degree  interrupt  the  steady  flow  of  the  reader's  thought.  In  some 
eases,  however,  it  has  seemed  absolutely  necessary  to  quote  prominent 
authorities  on  certain  matters,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
much  so  vitally  related  to  our  subject  that  we  could  not  gain  our  con- 
sent to  withhold  it  from  the  reader.  We  met  the  dilemma  in  this  way. 
Those  authorities  bearing  speciftcally  upon  the  exact  sociological  de- 
tails we  were  treating,  we  quoted  in  the  text.  Those,  however^  whose 
utterances  were  of  more  general  application,  we  placed  upon  separate 
pages  inserted  between  chapters.  As  it  did  not  seem  practicable,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  sort  these  inserts  to  fit  those  particular  chapters 
of  the  text  contiguous  to  them. 

One  word  more.  The  system  here  put  before  the  reader  is  not  de- 
vised to  make  money.  It  is  a  labour  of  love  on  the  part  of  its  in* 
Tentor,  Mr.  King  C,  Gillette.  It  represents  years  of  thought,  and  ft 
single-hearted  earnestness  which  has  no  other  object  tlian  the  lessen- 
ing of  human  pain  and  the  increasing  of  human  happiness.  It  is, 
moreover,  the  only  system  with  which  we  are  acquainted  which  re- 
quires no  word  of  special  legislation;  no  extensive  following;  no  po- 
litical party;  no  considerable  amount  of  money;  and  no  delay  what- 
soever, before  it  can  be  put  into  operation  in  its  initial  stage.  It 
could  be  inaugurated  to-morrow  by  three  men  having  less  than  a 
thousand  dollars  between  them. 

It  is  world-wide  in  its  application;  just  in  its  interrelations;  and 
in  line  with  evolution,  not  only  in  not  being  a  levelling  process,  but 
in  all  other  ways  as  well.  We  believe  the  careful  reader  will  agree 
with  us  that  its  uniqueness  does  not  end  even  here. 

The  outlining  of  a  new  social  regime  is  a  subject  of  such  tremen- 
dous scope  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  detailed  treatment  within 
any  reasonable  limits.  The  only  practical  course  seems  to  be  to 
sketch  in  with  tirmness  the  broader  masses  of  the  new  social  picture, 
trusting  to  its  big  shadows  to  engulf  unessential  details,  on  the  one 
hand,  while,  on  the  other,  it^  highest  lights  exhibit  only  those  partic- 
ulars of  most  glaring  import.  This  is  the  course  we  have  felt 
obliged  to  follow,  wherefore  it  happens  that  many  things  of  lesser 
importance,  regarding  which  occasional  readers  will  wish  for  more 
extended  and  detinite  utterances,  have  either  been  pushed  Into  the 
rearground  or  lost  entirely  in  the  breadth  of  the  larger  masses.  The 
net  result  of  all  this  is  that  certain  postulates  have  received  more 
thorough  treatment  than  otherwise  would  have  been  possible,  to  the 
end  that  we  feel  warranted  in  asserting  that  they  have  been  fully 
substantiated.  Some  of  the  more  important  of  these  may  here  be 
adverted  to. 

It  is  shown,  we  believe,  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  unprejadioed 
reader,  that  an  individualistic  regime  is  directly  opposed  to  all  social 
regimes  properly  so-called.  Individualism  is  anti-soeiaL  The  out- 
come of  any  form  of  moral  existence  among  associated  persons  must 
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of  necessity  be  socialism,  using  that  term  not  as  indicative  of  any 
particular  school  of  thoiightj  but  in  its  broadest  sense  as  the  an- 
tonym of  individuahsm.  It  is  clearly  shown  that  right  and  wrong; 
are  conditions  of  otherdom-  That  ethics,  in  short,  is  a  meaningless 
terra  to  a  single^  isolated  individiiaL  Christ  was  a  socialist,  and  the 
New  Testament,  if  it  is  anything,  is  llie  most  powerful  plea  in  liter* 
ature  for  the  domain  of  otherdom.  The  advanced  clergy  throughout 
the  world  are  awakening  to  the  uncompromisingly  socialistic  trend 
of  the  Saviour's  teachings.  Jolm  Stuart  Mill,  one  of  the  greatest 
thinkers  of  his  age,  was  a  Socialist  at  a  time  when  there  were  rela- 
tively few  others,  but  to-day  it  is  figured  that  the  Socialists  number, 
throughout  the  world,  something  like  30,000,000,  and  possess  a  voting 
strength  estimated  at  8,000,000.  This  is  not  to  say  that  aO  these 
millions  would  agree  upon  any  particular  school  of  Socialism  now  ia 
existence,  but  it  is  to  say  that  they  would  all  pronounce,  with  one 
accord,  against  any  type  of  compeiiHve  individualism,  and  in  favour 
of  some  type  of  cooperative  socialism. 

The  time  has  fully  passed  when  men  who  condemn  the  present 
social  regime  can  be  brushed  aside  as  "  cranks "  and  "  fanatics," 
He  who  fatuously  pursues  such  a  course  is  merely  preparing  him- 
self still  further  to  illustrate  tlie  tnith  of  the  assertion  **  Whom  the 
gods  would  destroy  they  first  make  mad,"  while  those  who  are  strug- 
gling to  stem  the  great  world-wave  of  cooperative  thought,  might  just 
as  well  busy  themselves  trying  to  stop  up  Vesuvius  with  soap-bobbles. 
The  ostrich  that  plunges  its  head  in  the  sand  does  not  quench  the 
light,  except  so  far  as  its  own  little  head  is  concerned. 

The  present  regime  has  not  only  broken  down  from  a  spiritual 
standpoint,  but  it  has  failed  utterly  from  a  purely  material  point  of 
view*  and  this  has  occurred  m  an  age  tlie  inventions  of  which  are 
without  paralieL  The  more  fully  to  realise  this  let  us  reflect  that, 
so  rapid  has  been  the  march  of  inventive  progress,  that  a  relatively 
few  montlis  have  given  to  the  world  a  practical  colour  photography, 
numerous  flying  machines,  an  invention  to  set  type  by  wireless  teleg- 
raphy, several  ways  of  transmitting  pictures  over  a  wire,  a  gun,  said 
to  be  electrical,  capable  of  throwing  a  ton  projectile  tliree  hundred 
miles,  and  many  other  marvels  too  numerous  to  mention.  So  fast 
are  these  wonders  put  before  us  that  we  have  gotten  tired  of  saying 
**  What  next ! "  Yet  despite  this  wealth  of  intellectual  output^  the 
competitive  regime  has  all  but  utterly  gone  to  pieces. 

Aiid  what  is  to  be  offered  in  its  place?  There  is  but  one  remedy 
which  has  the  slightest  spark  of  vitality,  or  is  capable  of  arousing 
anything  l>etter  than  a  painted  enthusiasm,  and  that  remedy  is  some 
type  or  other  of  Socialism, —  of  coopration,  with  the  good  of  society, 
rather  than  that  of  the  individual  in  mind.  No  other  regime  could 
be  just,  because  no  other  regime  could  fully  generalise.  Justice  in 
the  light  of  what  we  now  know  tends  inevitably  toward  equality. 
More  than  this;  if  we  but  think  deeply  enough  we  shall  see  that  jus- 
tice would  demand  equality  in  cases  where,  normally,  we  should  be 
least  likely  to  expect  it 

It  now  is  known  that  man  is  the  product  of  present  and  past  en- 
vironments.    If  our  brother  be  less  than  our  moral  equal  it  is  because 
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his  lotj  or  that  of  those  from  whom  he  descended,  was  cast  in  uncon- 
genial  ethical  atmosphere.  Had  we  possessed  all  his  environments, 
in  their  totality,  and  he  all  of  ours,  our  present  conditions  would  be 
precisely  remrsed.  This  truth  ie  now  scientifically  recognised,  and 
we  are  beginning  to  see  how  w-rong  it  is  to  add  the  injustice  of  the 
present  to  the  living  product  of  ike  injiLstice  of  the  past.  Instead  of 
pluming  ourselves  upon  our  own  superiority,  and  perpetuating  a 
regime  which  intensihes  such  distinctions,  the  better  thought  of  the 
modern  world  has  come  to  realise  that  all  men  ought  to  be,  and  uiti* 
mateli/  will  be,  of  sensibly  equal  deserts.  The  ability  of  men  may 
vary  in  kind  to  the  end  of  time,  but  as  the  poison  of  ancient  injus- 
tices gradually  is  worked  out  of  the  human  system  under  a  proper 
social  regime  —  a  regime  which  demands  that  there  shall  be  no  rights 
without  dotiGS,  and  no  duties  irithout  rights  —  the  simi  total  of  each 
man's  powers  will,  under  similar  environing  conditions,  tend  ever 
more  closely  to  a  constant* 

Perfect  justice  is  not  to  be  looked  for  at  once,  no  matter  what 
change  is  made,  for  the  world  has  to  purge  itself  of  age-long  accumu- 
lations of  iniquity  and  inequity*  We  must  build  the  perfect  social 
temple  upon  the  bed-rock  of  democratic  equality.  We  must  start 
right  at  the  foundation,  for,  with  injustice  for  premises,  it  is  not 
conceivable  that  the  conclusion  should  state  itself  in  terms  of  per- 
fect justice*  Ideal  ethics  is  only  possible  in  an  ideal  environmenL 
As  w^e  approach  this  we  near  the  goal. 

Of  these  things,  we  submit,  we  may  be  reasonably  sure,  and  they  are 
the  larger  facts  of  the  coming  society.  With  this  much  proved,  we 
well  can  afford  to  pass  over  imessential  details.  The  handwriting  is 
on  the  wall  and  only  the  blind  see  not  its  largest  characters,  while 
many  there  are  who  get  more  than  a  moiety  of  the  whole  message, 
W"e  may  any  of  ns  read  enough  to  enable  ns  to  set  our  faces  toward 
the  light  and  direct  our  footsteps  into  the  east  of  the  coming  day. 
This  may  w^ell  suffice  for  the  present. 

Melvin  L-  Severy- 
Arlington  Heights,  Mass. 
May,  1908. 
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It  will  be  ripe  in  reason,  it  will  be  strong  in  lore  — 
The  newer  time,  the  better  time,  the  crown  of  God's  endeaTOur; 

And  songs  of  joy  will  ring  from  earth  and  reach  to  realms  above. 
When  men  shall  learn  to  live  in  love  together. 

The  earth  will  yield  its  fruitage  to  the  hands  that  give  the  toil. 
In  the  fuller  time,  the  truer  time,  toward  which  the  day  is  breaking; 

And  Greed  no  longer  leagued  with  Power,  shall  claim  the  tyrants  spoil. 
Nor  Want  shall  stagger  o'er  the  graves  she's  making. 

No  more  shall  children  labour  to  dwarf  the  limb  and  soul, 
In  the  gladder  time,  the  brighter  time,  for  which  the  world  is  wait- 
ing; 

Their  holy  feet  shall  press  the  flowers,  not  strive  to  win  the  goal, 
Adown  the  murderous  mart  of  man's  creating. 

And  thought  will  grow  more  potent,  and  man  be  more  like  God, 
In  the  clearer  time,  the  purer  time,  the  Heaven  to  earth  descending. 

The  fairest  flowers  afield  shall  bloom  on  paths  the  martyrs  trod. 
Who,  fighting,  died,  the  cause  of  truth  defending. 

That  Love  at  last  may  triumph  and  man  in  truth  be  free. 
In  the  happier  time,  the  holier  time,  the  Age's  harvest  reaping. 

Our  hands  of  help  must  reach  to  those,  the  millions  yet  to  be; 
We  hold  the  Future's  final  hope  in  keeping. 

Dwight  Marven  —  The  Coming  Age. 

And  when  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your  land,  thou  shalt  not  wholly  reap 
the  comers  of  thy  field,  neither  shalt  thou  gather  the  gleanings  of  the 
harvest  And  thou  shalt  not  gather  every  grape  of  thy  vineyard:  thou 
Shalt  leave  them  for  the  poor  and  stranger. 

Mo8e8. 

Yet  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs. 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns. 

Alfred  Tennyson, 

Say  not  "The  struggle  naught  availeth. 
The  labour  and  the  wounds  are  vain. 
The  enemy  faints  not,  nor  faileth. 
And  as  things  have  been  they  remain." 

If  hopes  were  dupes,  fears  may  be  liars; 
It  may  be,  in  yon  smoke  concealed. 
Your  comrades  chase  e'en  now  the  fiyers. 
And,  but  for  you,  possess  the  field. 

For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking. 
Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain. 
Far  back  through  creeks  and  inlets  making. 
Comes  silent,  fiooding  in  the  main. 

And  not  by  eastern  windows  only 
When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light; 
In  front  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly! 
But  westward,  look!  the  land  is  bright. 

Arthur  Hugh  Olough. 


There  are  a  thousand  hacking  at  the  branches  of  evil  to  one  who  is 
striking  at  the  root. 

Thoreau, 

A  little  more  patience,  a  little  more  charity  for  all,  a  little  more  devo- 
tion, a  little  more  love;  with  less  bowing  down  to  the  past,  and  a  silent 
ignoring  of  pretended  authority;  a  brave  looking  forward  to  the  future 
with  more  faith  in  our  fellows,  and  the  race  will  be  ripe  for  a  great  burst 
of  light  and  life. 

Elhert  Hubbard. 

The  most  expensive  things  in  the  world  are  those  you  get  for  nothing. 

Jbid. 

I  sometimes  think  the  thread  of  life  is  slender, 
And  soon  with  me  the  labour  will  be  wrought; 
Then  grows  my  heart  to  other  hearts  more  tender. 

The  time. 

The  time  is  short 

A  shepherd's  tent  of  reeds  and  flowers  decaying. 
The  night  winds  soon  will  crumble  into  naught; 
So  seems  my  life,  for  some  rude  blast  delaying. 

The  time, 

The  time  is  short 

Up,  up,  my  soul,  the  long  spent  time  redeeming. 
Sow  thou  the  seed  of  better  deed  and  thought 
Light  other  lamps  while  yet  thy  lamp  is  beaming. 

The  time. 

The  time  is  short 

Hezekiah  Butterworth, 


There's  a  day  in  the  ditErtance 

When  caste  shall  give  waj; 
When  men  shall  be  free 

As  the  sunlight  of  day; 
When  shackles  of  error. 

Of  lust  and  of  greed 
Shall  vanish  from  earth 

Before  Brotherhood's  creed. 

There's  a  day  in  the  future 

When  Truth  shall  not  care 
For  the  symbols  of  power 

Or  the  trappings  men  wear; 
When  the  word  and  the  order» 

The  mantle  and  mart, 
Shall  each  but  do  service 

For  spirit  and  heart 

There's  a  day  seen  by  prophets. 

When  right  shall  make  might; 
When  conquest  shall  be 

But  dispelling  Earth's  night; 
When  men  shall  prize  justice 

As  better  than  gold, 
And  law,  love  and  labour 

The  weakest  enfold. 

There's  a  day  coming  sometime. 

When  worship  shall  be 
But  the  clearing  of  vision 

That  truth  men  may  see; 
When  manhood,  enfranchised* 

And  nations  made  free. 
Shall  usher  in  peace 

By  a  world-wide  decree. 

/.  Burritt  Smith. 


CHAPTEH  I 


jL  who  have  read  the  preceding  volume  of  this  work, 
all  who  have  observed  the  signs  of  the  timea  to  any 
piirpoee,  will  frankly  admit  that  present  social  con- 
ditions are  capable  of  radical  improveinenL  It  will 
need  no  argument  to  convince  any  such  that  a  very 
large  per  cent,  of  the  suffering  to  which  mankind  is 
beir  would  be  entirely  eradicated  by  a  proper  social  regime.  The 
preceding  volume  proved  at  length  the  utter  inefficiency  of  our  pres- 
ent social  system  to  answer  the  needs  of  tlie  human  race,  leaving  for 
this  present  work  the  task  of  explaining  how  that  system  grew  np, 
how  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  Ultima  Thule  of  ail  things  so- 
cial, and  further  what  must  be  done  radically  to  remedy  the  insuffer- 
able ills  to  which,  for  many  centuries,  it  has  subjected  humanity.  To 
this  task  then  let  us  address  ourselves. 

Since  some  of  the  gravest  defects  of  human  reasoning,  particularly 
in  the  department  of  sociology,  resulted  from  the  innocent  and  un- 
questioning acceptance  of  dogmas  so  trite  as  to  come  at  last  to  be  re- 
garded as  axiomatic,  we  shall  endeavourj  so  far  as  possible,  to  take 
nothing  for  granted  and  to  prove  each  postulate  as  it  is  predicated- 
We  have  said,  ^^  as  far  as  possible,"  realising  as  we  do,  that  certain 
ultimates  must,  by  the  very  nature  of  human  psychology,  be  assumed 
as  starting  points.  The  human  brain  is  incapable  of  dealing  with 
generalisations  which  transcend  all  racial  ejcperience. 

Sociology  has  to  do  with  human  beings  and  these  human  beings 
are  tlie  evolved  products  of  past  environments  and  experiences.  The 
character  of  any  individual  is  a  history  stretching  back  to  the  very 
dawn  of  creation.  Let  us  briefly  test  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  link- 
ing it  with  an  ultimate  of  such  wide  generality  that  we  are  bound  to 
recognise  our  inability  to  think  beyond  it.  Nature  is  either  governed 
by  law,  or  it  is  not;  if  not,  those  things  which  happen,  happen  out- 
side of  law  and  may  be  justly  said  to  be  exhibitions  of  sheer  caprice. 
If  this  be  Nature's  state  then  no  possible  congeries  of  conditions  can 
be  taken  as  the  slightest  evidence  of  probability  that  any  other  con- 
dition coexists  therewith  J  or  will  follow  as  a  result  thereof.  This  is 
so  contrary  to  the  incessant  experiences  of  every  human  being  from 
the  cradle  to  the. grave,  that  we  may  dismiss  it  as  an  utterly  disproved 
thesis. 

That  the  sequence  of  events  in  Nature  form  an  orderly  progression, 
a  progression  sustaining  a  cause-and-offect  relation*  is  attested  not 
only  by  our  every-day  experiences,  but  also  by  the  very  structure  of 
our  minds.  Our  experiences  teem  with  instances  where,  from  a 
knowledge  of  certain  causes^  we  have  been  enabled  to  predict  results 
beyond  a  peradventure.     If,  then,  we  accept,  as  perforce  we  must,  a 
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cause-and-eflfect  relation  with  regard  to  all  phenomena,  we  are  at 
once  committed  to  a  scheme  of  law  and  order  as  typifying  all  natural 
processes.  This  is  to  say,  that  every  effect  is  the  child  of  parent 
causes  from  which  it  could  not  fail  to  result.  Glancing  back,  there- 
fore, into  the  ever  dimming  vista  of  history,  we  find  causes  growing 
fewer  and  fewer  in  a  decreasing  ratio  that  hints  with  persistent  iter- 
ation at  one  grand  ultimate  —  one  primal  cause  of  all  that  is.  Since, 
therefore,  the  wide  angle  of  all  that  we  now  comprehend  converges 
at  the  focal  point  —  albeit  not  perfectly  seen  —  of  a  single  cause, 
there  can  be  no  escape  from  the  conclusion,  that,  if  man's  present  is 
in  any  way  connected  with  his  past,  it  is  connected  with  ail  his  past, 
clear  back  to  this  focal  point,  this  primordial  cause.  Conversely  it 
follows  that  a  part  of  the  unfolding,  the  evolution,  if  you  please,  of 
this  first  cause  is  the  man  in  question.  Forced  thus  to  realise  that 
all  human  personality  is  the  product  of  man  multiplied  into  his 
environment,  it  becomes  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  shall 
consider  this  environment  in  our  effort  to  determine  the  development 
and  peculiarities  of  the  man  himself ;  for  just  as  a  change  in  habitat 
forced  land  animals  to  become  amphibian,  so  a  change  in  man's  en- 
vironment has  wrought  in  humanity  changes  of  the  deepest  moment 
To  understand  man  as  he  is,  we  must  seek  to  know  him  as  he  was, 
must  strive  to  see  him  even  before  he  became  human,  as  he  labou- 
riously  climbed  the  trunk  of  the  genealogical  tree.  In  seeking  to  at- 
tain this  end  we  make  use  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  for  the  simple 
reason  that  this  grand  science  is  luminous  with  instruction,  while  no 
other  theory  known  to  us  offers  one  single  scintilla  of  light. 
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For  we  are  vague  and  unsubstantial  shadows 
Cast  for  a  moment  by  our  larger  selves 
Upon  this  whirling  globe,  itself  mere  semblance. 
Which  some  adventurous,  wandering  ray  of  truth 
Paints  with  a  wayward  stroke  on  heaven's  wall. 
In  vain  we  sleep  and  waken,  thinking  thus 
To  escape  the  land  of  shadows.    If  by  night 
We  singly  dream,  by  day  we  dream  together  — 
And  all  is  dream  —  save  when  a  sudden  flood 
Of  calm  conviction,  surging  from  beneath, 
Uprises  through  the  fountain  of  our  being. 
And  overflows  the  temporal  world  of  sense  — 
A  flood  that  in  receding  leaves  behind 
Imperishable  hints  of  broader  life. 
Transcendent  truth  and  supernatural  substance 
Beyond  the  pale  of  dreams.    Our  universe 
Treads  in  the  skirts  of  unimagined  grandeur. 

So,  as  a  barnacled  and  battered  keel. 
Long  buffeted  by  lapse  of  rushing  waters. 
Dank  seaweed  and  the  world  of  scale  and  fin. 
Might,  in  the  throb  and  tremour  of  its  frame. 
Feel  a  faint  whispering  of  slant  towering  masts 
(Friends  to  the  sun),  of  zephyr-haunted  sails. 
And  spacious  bulwarks  in  an  element 
Undreamed-of,  incommensurate  —  so  may  we 
Thrill  at  the  touch  of  our  supernal  selves 
Which  loom  up  dim  in  regions  adequate 
Beneath  an  unknown  sky. 

Ernest  Oroahy. 

Life  is  a  verb,  not  a  noun.    Life  is  living,  living  is  doing,  life  is  that 
which  is  done  by  the  organism. 

Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman  —  I^uman  Work. 

I  am  homesick. 

Homesick  for  the  home  I  have  never  seen, 

For  a  land  where  I  shall  look  horizontally  into  the  eyes  of  my  fellows. 

The  land  where  men  rise  only  to  lift. 

The  land  where  equality  leaves  men  to  differ  as  they  will. 

The  land  where  freedom  is  breathed  in  the  air  and  courses  in  the  blood 

Where  there  is  nothing  over  a  man  between  him  and  the  sky. 

Where  the  obligations  of  love  are  sought  for  as  prizes. 

And  where  they  vary  as  the  moon. 

That  land  is  my  true  country. 

I  am  here  by  some  cosmic  mistake. 

And  I  am  homesick. 

E.  0. 
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HE  manner  in  which  the  cosmos  was  evolved  out  of 
chaos  has  always  been,  and  will  doubtlefis  ever  con- 
tinue to  be,  a  subject  of  compelling  interest  to  the 
mind  of  man.  Every  race  has  had  one  or  more  re- 
ligions resting  for  a  foundation  upon  some  special 
cosmogony.  These  various  theories  of  creation  fall 
under  three  general  classes,  which  may  be  briefly  described  as  fol- 
lows: First,  the  world  has  existed  in  its  present  form  from  eternity* 
Second,  the  matter,  but  not  the  form,  has  always  existed.  Third, 
both  the  matter  and  the  form  of  tlie  world  are  due  to  spiritual 
cause.  The  second  class  is  variously  known  as  atomism,  cosmisra, 
evolutionism,  etc*,  while  the  third  is  known  as  creationism.  It  has 
remained  for  the  advocates  of  the  second  class  of  theories  to  evolve 
an  explanation  which  is,  at  least,  thinkable  and  probable,  if  not  to 
say,  certain.  All  other  theories,  being  hopelessly  inconsistent  one 
part  with  another,  need  no  external  refutation,  since  they  break  of 
their  own  weight.  Far  from  having  any  probability,  they  do  not 
even  exhibit  thinkability.  For  this  reason  while  recognising  that 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  rests^  as  in  the  last  analysis  every  doctrine 
must  rest,  upon  a  hypothetical  ultimate,  we  are  constrained  to  accept 
it  as  probably  true,  for  the  reason  that  it,  and  it  alone,  accounts  for 
the  great  mass  of  our  racial  experiences,  and  for  the  further  and 
more  cogent  reason,  that  no  single  phenomenon  has  ever  been  found 
which  can  be  shown,  beyond  a  peradventurc,  to  be  irreconcilable  with 
this  grand  conception.  When  we  realise  that  in  the  case  of  other  the- 
ories it  may  Justly  be  said,  that  they  not  only  are  not  self -consistent, 
that  they  do  not  explain  phenomena,  as  we  know  them,  that  they 
have  no  conformity  with  the  highly  evolved  mind  of  the  race,  and  that 
they  are  not  only  at  war  within  themselves,  but  are  absolutely  neg- 
atived by  the  gi*eat  mass  of  our  experiences,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
we  fly  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution  as  a  haven  of  refuge  in  which  our 
beleaguered  intellects  may  enjoy  aane  activities. 

The  nebular  theory  of  the  genesis  of  the  world,  commonly  known 
as  the  nebular  hypothesis,  or  the  variant  thereof,  suggested  by  l^ock- 
yer,  known  as  the  meteoric  theory,  forms  the  best  starting  point  which 
our  latter-day  science  has  to  offer*  That  our  heavenly  bodies  were 
compacted  out  of  nebular  mist  was  the  grand  conception  of  Laplace, 
a  conception  shared  by  both  Swedenborg  and  Kant,  who  independ- 
ently proposed  substantially  the  same  hypothesis.  While  this  theory 
is  still  a  speculation,  the  testimony  in  favour  of  it  is  all  but  over- 
whelming. One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  evolution  in  any  depart- 
ment of  science  is  our  ability  to  point  to  various  distinct  stages  of 
the  process,     When  we  are  told  that  the  human  eye  was  literally 
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made  by  light,  our  understanding  of  the  matter,  as  well  as  our  faith 
in  the  postulate,  is  very  materially  helped  by  the  ability  of  science  to 
point  to  eye&  at  present  in  various  stages  of  construction  by  this  lu- 
minous architect.  Similarly  when  Sir  W,  Hcrsehel  informs  us  that 
there  are  regions  in  space  where  the  telescope  detects  only  a  laint, 
diffused  nebulosity,  while  elsewhere  are  nebulse  in  which  a  nucleus 
can  Just  be  discerned,  and  in  still  other  regions  the  nucleus  is  easily 
seen,  while  in  other  quarters  the  nucleus  is  a  brilliant  star-like  pointy 
it  is  easy  for  us  to  beUeve  that  nebulous  stars  pass  into  ordinary  stars 
by  gradual  changes.  We  have  now  only  to  invert  the  process  shown 
us  by  Herschel  to  see  in  imagination  our  present  solar  system  expand* 
ing  and  thinning  into  a  misty,  coalescing,  nebulous  mass.  Not  only 
tliis,  but  there  are  many  well-ioiown  facts  which  are  better  accounted 
for  upon  this  hypothesis  tlian  any  other.  For  example,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  this  earth  receives  less  than  one  two-thousand-millionth 
part  of  the  radiant  energy  of  our  sun.  The  stupendous  amount  that 
flows  idly  outward  and  is  seemingly  lost  in  space  appalls  the  intellect. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact  w^e  are  told  that  we  have  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  radiation  of  the  sun  is  measurably  weaker 
than  it  was  two  thousand  years  ago,  whereas,  were  the  sun  radiating 
energy  like  an  ordinary  heated  body,  it  would  have  cooled  in  this 
period  many  thousands  of  degrees.  It  would  take  twenty  tons  of 
coal  a  day  burned  on  every  square  foot  of  the  sun's  surface  in  order 
to  supply  the  heat  for  this  daily  radiation.  This  means  a  solid  shell 
of  coal  several  hundreds  of  feet  thick  covering  a  sphere  of  nearly 
a  million  miles  diameter,  consumed  every  iweniy-four  hours!  Were 
this  heat  fumishedj  as  some  have  maintained,  by  the  falling  of  me- 
teors upon  tlie  sun,  it  would  rc«iuire  every  year  a  total  mass  thereof 
equal  to  our  moon.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  nebular  hypothesis 
helps  us  out  of  our  dilemma.  As  the  sun  loses  heat  it  contracts,  and 
this  very  contraction,  by  a  well-known  law^  generates  heat-  It  is 
said  that  at  present  the  diameter  of  the  sun  is  diminishing  at  the  rate 
of  about  four  miles  a  century.  At  this  rate  the  sun  would  have  been 
but  four  hundred  miles  greater  in  diameter  ten  thousand  years  ago 
than  now,  a  difference  of  only  about  one  twenty-five  hundredth  of  its 
diameter.  To  say  that  the  sun  wOl  be  smaller  next  year  than  it  is 
this  year,  is  to  say  by  implication  that  it  was  bigger  last  year  than 
it  is  at  present.  We  have  only,  therefore,  to  go  back  in  imagination 
century  by  century  to  see  the  eye  of  day  opening  wider  and  wider, 
becoming  more  and  more  attenuated,  until  at  last  it  reaches  a  nebu- 
lous condition.  Let  us  then  take  the  nebular  theory  whether  in  the 
form  proposed  by  Ijaplace,  or  the  variant  advocated  by  Lockyer,  as 
our  point  of  departure. 
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A  flourishing  society  can  maintain  more  fools  than  any  savage  period 
could  afford. 

Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman  —  Human  Work. 

God  must  dearly  have  loved  the  fools,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  made 
80  many  of  them. 

Elhert  Huhhard, 

Justice  is  itself  the  great  standing  policy  of  civil  society;  and  any 
eminent  departure  from  it,  under  any  circumstances,  lies  under  the  sus- 
picion of  being  no  policy  at  alL 

Burke, 

The  world  is,  to  us,  the  sum  of  our  concepts  concerning  it;  and  while 
the  real  facts  relentlessly  affeict  us,  our  supposed  facts  are  of  deadly  im- 
portance because  they  modify  our  conduct. 

Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman  —  Human  Work. 

Man  has  stayed  alive  because  he  knew  enough  to  plough  and  sow,  to 
kill  wolves  and  steer  a  ship,  but  in  later  social  development  he  has  been 
as  open  to  destruction  as  any  poor  beast  below  him.  In  the  long  lesson  of 
history  we  may  see  him  again  and  again  killed  down  to  the  level  of  his 
intelligence.  Nations  have  been  conquered,  civilisations  destroyed,  kings 
decapitated,  but  the  peasant  survived. 

The  problems  we  have  really  solved  do  not  have  to  be  done  over  again; 
the  downfall  of  past  societies  is  but  the  wiping  off  the  slate  of  a  mass  of 
elaborate  failures.  "Rule  it  all  out  down  to  the  first  line  and  begin 
again!  "  says  the  teacher. 

Ihid, 
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T  is  now  miiversaUy  admitted  by  all  competent  au- 
thorities who  accept  the  nebular  theory,  liiat  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years,  probably  many  mil- 
lions of  years,  must  have  elapsed  between  the  solidi- 
lication  of  the  earth"s  surface  and  the  advent  of  the 

simplest  forms  of  life.     Certain  it  is  that  no  form 

of  vegetable  or  animal  life,  as  we  know  it,  could  have  existed  until  the 
earth  had  cooled  to  a  moderately  low  temperature.  More  than  this 
we  now  know  that  organic  life  began  upon  our  planet  at  a  certain 
definite  time.  It  could  not  always  have  existed  here.  Just  when  this 
time  was  we  can  tell  only  within  certain  limits. 

Since  the  existence  of  all  organic  life  depends  upon  water  in  its 
fluid  state,  we  can  be  sure  that  the  organic  history  of  our  earth  did 
not  begin  before  water  in  fluid  drops  appeared  upon  its  surface*  The 
earliest  forms  of  life  contained  a  considerable  amount  of  water.  The 
tissues  of  the  fully  developed  human  body  contain  seventy  per  cent. 
of  water,  and  only  thirty  per  cent,  of  solid  matter.  With  the  child 
the  per  cent,  of  water  is  still  greater,  while  the  human  embryo  in 
its  earliest  stages  of  development  is  more  than  ninety  per  cent*  water. 
As  we  leave  the  human  family  and  go  back  to  the  low  forms  of  ma- 
rine animals,  we  find  water  forming  a  still  larger  constituent  of  their 
mass.  In  the  case  of  the  Medusae,  the  body  contains  more  than 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  water,  and  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  solid 
matter.  We  see,  therefore,  not  only  that  human  beings  could  not 
exist  without  water,  but  tliat  the  lower  biological  forms  —  those 
which  must  inevitably  first  have  come  into  existence  —  were  even 
more  dependent  upon  water  than  the  human  race  would  have  been 
bad  it  existed  at  that  time.  Without  water  there  can  be  no  life  of 
any  kind,  whether  animal  or  vegetable.  It  is,  of  course,  apparent 
that  until  the  surface  of  our  earth  had  reached  a  temperature  at 
which  steam  could  condense  upon  it,  there  could  have  been  no  water 
and  no  life.  We  are  told  by  Prof.  Ernst  Haeckel  that  as  soon  as  the 
tirst  drop  of  water  was  precipitated  by  cooling  from  the  envelope  of 
ateam  "  it  began  its  geological  action,  and  from  that  time  to  this  it 
has  effected  continual  changes  in  the  modification  of  the  hard  crust 
of  the  earth.  The  result  of  this  unceasing  work  of  the  water,  which 
in  the  form  of  rain  and  hail,  of  snow  and  ice,  of  rushing  torrent  and 
surging  wave  crumbles  and  dissolves  the  rocks,  is  the  formation  of 
ooze.  As  Huxley  says,  in  his  excellent  'I^ectures  on  tlie  Causes  of 
the  Phenomena  of  Organic  Nature/  the  most  important  fact  in  the 
past  history  of  our  earth  is  ooze,  and  the  question  as  to  the  history 
of  the  past  ages  of  the  world  resolves  itself  into  a  question  as  to  the 
fonnation  of  ooze.  All  tlie  stratified  rocks  of  our  mountainous  forma- 
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tions  were  origiiiallj  deposited  as  ooze  at  the  bottom  of  the  waters, 
and  only  afterwards  hardened  into  solid  stone," 

In  the  second  volume  of  his  -  *  The  Evolution  of  Man/*  Prof. 
Haeckel  divides  the  history  of  the  organic  earth  into  ^ve  great  di- 
visions, or  epochs,  as  follows; 

First  Epoch:  The  Archilithic,  or  Primordial  Epoch.  This  is  tlie 
age  of  skull-less  animals  and  seaweed  forests. 

Si'cojid  Epoch:  The  Palteolithie,  or  Primary  Epoch,  This  is  the 
age  of  lishes  and  of  fern  forests. 

Third  Epoch:  The  Mesolitliic,  or  Secondary  Epoch.  This  is  the 
age  of  reptiles  and  pine  forests,  Coniferse, 

Fourth  Epoch:  The  CffinoHthic,  or  Tertiary  Epoch.  This  is  the 
age  of  mammals  and  leaf  forests. 

Fifth  Epoch:  TJie  Antbropolilliic^  or  Quarternary  Epoch,  This 
is  the  age  of  man  and  of  cultivated  forests. 

We  are  told  tliat  if  the  total  tliiekness  of  all  sedimentary  strata 
be  placed  at  an  average  of  a  hundred  and  ttiirty  thousand  fectj  then 
more  than  half  of  it,  or  seventy  thousand  feet,  will  belong  to  the 
first,  or  Archilithic  Epoch,  from  which  it  ia  concluded  that  this  Pri- 
mordial or  Archilithic  Epoch  muat  have  been  considerably  longer 
than  the  entire  period  between  its  close  and  the  present  time.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Archilithic  rocks  Prof.  Haeckel  says :  "  The  enormous 
lengtli  of  time  required  for  the  formation  at  the  bottom  of  the  pri- 
mordial sea  of  these  gigantic  strata,  of  over  70,000  feet  in  thickness, 
must,  at  all  events,  have  been  many  millions  of  years.  During  that 
time  there  came  into  existence  by  spontaneous  generation  the  oldest 
and  simplest  organisms  ^ — ^  those  in  which  life  began  upon  our  planet 
—  viz.,  the  Monera.  From  these,  one-celled  plants  and  animals  first 
developed  —  the  Anicebje  and  many  kinds  of  Protista.  During  this 
same  Archilithic  Epoch,  also,  all  the  invertebrate  ancestors  of  the 
human  race  developed  from  these  one-celled  organisms,'' 

We  may  regard  the  Monera  as  the  primordial  ancestors  of  the  hu- 
man race.  These  minute  animals  when  seen  through  the  microscope 
appear  to  be  mere  roundish,  or  irregularly  shaped  specks  of  animated 
jelly  (protoplasm),  often  of  about  the  size  of  the  white  corpuscle  of 
the  blood,  which,  is  to  say,  about  one  three-thousandth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  chemical  composition  of  this  little  animal  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  white  of  an  egg,  indeed,  it  differs  from  an 
extremely  small  drop  of  this  substance  mainly  in  being  alive.  That 
it  is  alive,  is  abundantly  proved  by  its  movements,  the  extension  of 
its  ^^  false-feet,"  as  they  are  called,  its  surrounding  and  absorbing 
foreign  material  which  can  afford  it  nourishment,  its  rejection  of 
waste  material  tliat  it  cannot  absorb^  and  its  ability  to  reproduce  it- 
self by  self-division. 

It  is  a  common  misconception  that  the  theory  of  evolution  asserts 
that  all  forms  of  life  invariably  march  in  an  upward  direction.  Such 
is  far  from  the  case.  Another  common  error,  allied  to  this,  is  the  as- 
sumption that  any  lower  form  of  life  might  in  due  time  evolve  into 
any  higher  form.  To  take  a  concrete  case,  that  a  snake  might 
evolve  nltimatelj  into  a  man.  The  evolution  of  biological  forms  is 
often  represented  by  a  biological  tree  with  man  as  the  central,  top- 
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most  branch  thereof.  To  reach  this  branch  there  is  but  one  possible 
route,  viz.,  directly  up  the  trunk.  Whatever  leaves  tlie  tniuk  and 
goes  out  upon  a  lower  branch  forever  leaves  the  one  path  that  has  the 
human  race  as  its  terminal  goal, 

Hef erring  to  the  cut  of  the  biological  tree  submitted  herewith,  the 
reader  will  perceive  two  parallel  dotted  iinea  running  zigzag  up  the 
trunk  to  the  topmost  branch.  These  lines  are  intended  to  illustrate 
those  root  fibres  of  the  tree  which  are  destined  to  emerge  at  the  top- 
most branch  marked  Man.  When  we  say  **  destined  ^'  we  do  not  mean 
that  it  could  have  been  known  that  those  particular  fibres  would  puf- 
sue  the  course  thej  actually  did  pursue. 

Starting  below  tlie  Monera  we  note  tliese  parallel  lines  rising  some- 
what obliquely.  Just  above  the  Monera  tliey  are  sharply  deflected 
to  the  right  as  if  they  were  to  run  out  on  to  the  branch  marked  In- 
fusoria, but  just  before  they  reach  the  Amoebae  the  drawing  requires  us 
to  imagine  them  to  be  again  deflected  into  a  nearly  vertical  course. 
We  do  not  mean  that  these  are  exactly  the  deflections  which  did  take 
place,  but  what  we  do  mean  is  that  as  those  fibres  which  ultimately  be- 
came the  human  branch  ascended  from  life  form  to  life  form  in  the 
trunk  of  the  biological  tree,  tlicy  entered  into  new  life-department 
with  just  such  a  history,  expressed  in  direction  of  upward  traverse,  aa 
would  combine  with  the  environmental  forces  of  that  department  to 
make  them  approach  the  next  higher  department  in  exactly  the  line 
they  did  actually  take.  If,  now,  for  example,  the  imaginary  right- 
wardly  deflection  above  Chorda- Animals  had  swung  the  dotted  lines 
out  of  the  trunk,  as  seemingly  threatened,  and  into  the  branch  marked 
"  Amphioxus,- '  these  fibres  would  never  have  reached  the  topmost 
branch.  The  point  we  wish  to  convey  is  that  every  fibre,  as  it  leaves 
tlie  roots  of  the  tree,  becomes  more  and  more  charged  with  a  history 
and  this  history  plus  each  new  environment  is  tlie  determining  force, 
at  any  moment,  of  that  particular  fibre.  What  we  have  said  of  these 
fibres  which  reach  the  topmost  branch  as  Man,  are  equally  true  of  all 
those  other  fibres  which  pass  into  the  inferior  branches.  Every  fibre 
of  a  tree  passes  through  its  trunk  to  the  roots,  and  whether  a  fibre 
leaving  the  root  shall  go  to  one  branch  or  another  depends  entirely 
upon  the  resultant  of  multitudinous  forces  acting  throughout  its  en- 
tire history.  The  dotted  lines  representing  the  human  fibres  are  shown 
for  convenience  as  continually  ascending,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  might  easily  have  been  portions  of  this  sheath  of  fibres  which 
exhibited  temporary  descending  tendencies. 

Starting  with  the  Monera  and  climbing  straight  up  the  trunk  of 
the  biological  tree  we  pass  through  the  following  forms  among  prim- 
itive animals,  or  Protozoa,  Amceba%  Synamoibffi  and  Plameada.  En- 
tering now  the  domain  of  invertebrate  intestinal  animals,  or  Metazoa 
Evertebrata,  we  encounter  the  Oastreada,  the  worm  (Vermes),  prim- 
itive worms  (Archelminthes),  soft  worms  (Scolccida),  and  Chorda- 
Animals. 

In  the  section  of  the  biological  tree  appropriated  by  the  verte* 
brates,  or  Vertebrata,  we  encounter  skull-less  animals  (Acrania), 
jawless  animals  (Cyclostoma),  primitive  fishes  (Selachii),  and  Am- 
phibia. 
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ComiDg  to  tht?  highest  division,  or  that  portion  occupied  by  main* 
mals  or  Miimniaiia,  we  encounter  first  primitive  mammaJB  (Promam- 
maUa),  then  pouched  animals,  semi-apes  (Lemuroidea),  apes,  ape- 
men  and  lastly  man,  the  topmost  central  portion  of  the  whole  tree* 

It  is  important  to  note  in  this  connexion  that  physical  titness  in- 
variably presupposes  mental  htness.  We  now  know  that  the  human 
hrain  is  profoundly  influenced  b}^  the  activities  of  the  human  hauds, 
tlie  left  lobe  of  the  brain  being  developed  in  right-iianded  persons, 
and  the  right  lobe  in  left-handed  persons*  We  need  not  be  surprised, 
therefore,  to  learn  that  the  possession  of  a  prehensile  trunk  argues 
a  more  than  an  ordinary  brain  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  elephant. 
This  may  be  looked  at  from  two  standpoints*  In  the  first  place  such 
a  trunk  puts  the  elephant  in  far  more  intimate  touch  with  its  en- 
vironment, thus  building  up  a  far  better  brain  structure  than  it  would 
otherwise  possess,  while  in  the  second  place,  if  it  did  not  possess  a 
more  than  ordinary  animal  intelligence  this  wonderful  sense  organ  of 
a  trunk  would  be  in  large  measure  useless.  Now,  Dame  Nature  does 
not  permit  a  useless  organ  to  persist  for  what  to  her  is  any  great 
length  of  time,  so  that  the  persisteney  of  the  elephant's  trunk  is  proof 
positive  that  it  affords  its  possessor  an  advantage  in  the  life  struggle; 
and  this  it  could  not  do  were  there  not  an  intelligence  suitable  to  its 
use.  This  law  of  Nature  is  of  vital  social  importance  since  it  gives  us 
the  most  luminous  proof  that  social  evolution  is  as  much  a  part  of  Na- 
ture's great  plan  as  is  biological  evolution.  The  argument  is  this. 
The  law  of  natural  selection  guarantees  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
The  struggle  for  this  survival,  therefore,  insures  physical  fitness 
through  physical  evolution,  and  physical  fitness  is,  in  the  mass,  al- 
ways accompanied  by  mental  fitness.  Wherefore,  that  physical  evolu- 
tion which  looks  toward  physical  fitness,  is  accompanied,  step  by  step, 
with  a  mental  evolution  looking  toward  mental  fitness.  This  is  the 
process  by  which  a  beneficent  Nature  moves  steadily  toward  a  higher 
dispensation.  That  this  not  only  is  so,  but  could  not  be  otlierwise,  a 
moment's  thought  will  demonstrate. 

Until  comparatively  recent  times  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  con- 
sider the  human  species  as  entirely  distinct,  in  the  matter  of  psychol- 
ogy j  from  all  other  forms  of  life.  Man  w^as  held  to  be  the  one  l>eing 
endowed  with  reason  and  a  soul.  Indeed,  it  is  not  so  very  long  ago 
that  animals  were  even  held  to  be  incapable  of  feeling*  The  move- 
ments tliey  made  wlien  subjected  to  pain  being  accounted  for  by  the 
convenient  theory  known  as  automatism.  Such  psychic  conceptions 
constituted  an  insuperable  barrier  to  a  scientific  understanding  of 
man  in  the  fullness  of  his  nature.  To  divorce  the  human  race  from 
its  immediate  progenitors  was  to  leave  it  psychically  stranded  on  the 
reefs  of  dogma,  with  no  possible  means  of  again  communicating  with 
the  great  mainland  of  biological  existence^ 

We  now  know,  to  quote  Prof.  Haeckers,  "  The  Riddle  of  the  XJni- 
verse":  *^  Man's  power  of  conceptual  thought  and  of  abstraction  has 
been  gradually  evolved  from  tlie  non-conceptual  stages  of  thouglit 
and  ideation  in  the  nearest  related  mammals.  Man's  highest  mental 
powers  —  reason,  speech,  and  conscience  —  have  arisen  from  the  lower 
stages  of  the  same  faculties  in  our  primal  ancestors  (the  simiae  and 
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prodmiae).  Man  has  no  single  mental  faculty  whicb  is  liis  exclusive 
prerogative.  His  whole  psychic  life  dilTers  from  that  of  the  nearest 
related  mammals  only  in  degree^  and  not  in  kind;  quantitatively,  not 
qnalitatively/*  Thus  we  are  led  to  see  that  man's  psychic  life  is  no 
exception  to  the  genera!  rule,  that  every  individual  existing  to*day 
is  in  all  ways  indissolubly  connected  with  his  past  in  its  entirety. 
Indeed  w^hat  is  commonly  called  the  soul,  is  in  all  probability  a 
purely  cellular  matter  dating  back  for  its  genesis  to  some  of  the  ear- 
lier forms  of  life. 

It  has  been  shown  that  all  the  Protists  exhibit  loves  and  hatreds, 
attractionfi  and  repulsions,  and  seeming  evidences  of  will  and  selective 
choice.  These  reveal  themselves  in  what  are  some  times  called  their 
"  tropisms/'  as  the  "  striving  after  light  and  darkness^  heat  or  cold, 
and  in  their  different  relations  to  positive  and  negative  electricity." 
In  the  words  of  Prof.  Haeckel :  "  ^  Attraction '  and  *  repulsion ' 
seem  to  be  the  sources  of  will,  that  momentous  element  of  the  soul 
which  determines  the  character  of  the  individual.  The  passions, 
which  play  so  important  a  part  in  tlie  psychic  life  of  man,  are  but 
intensifications  of  emotion.  Romanes  has  recently  shown  that  these 
also  are  common  to  man  and  the  brute.^' 

According  to  Prof,  Haeckel  the  soul  of  man  dates  back  to  the  uni- 
cellular Protozoa  with  a  simple  ceil-souL  He  holds  that  the  "psy- 
chic life  of  multicellular  animals  and  plants  is  merely  the  sum  total 
of  the  psychic  functions  of  the  cells  which  build  up  their  structure*'* 

It  is  of  considerable  importance  in  view  of  the  too  prevalent,  erro- 
neous tendency  to  consider  man  as  possessing  a  monopoly  of  these 
psychic  functions,  that  this  point  be  made  plain.  The  whole  trend  of 
science^  for  the  last  few  centuries,  has  been  to  show  ever  more  and 
more  clearly,  that  Nature  has  no  sharp  lines  of  demarcation*  Every- 
where we  find  a  sort  of  spectrum,  as  it  were,  like  unto  that  in  the  de- 
partment of  light,  where  the  yellow  merges  imperceptibly  through 
the  orange  into  tlie  red,  without  exhibiting  any  sharply  defined  point 
at  which  one  may  say ;  **  here  ends  the  yellow  and  here  begins  the 
red."  In  elect ricat  parlance  we  speak  of  conductors  and  non-con- 
ductors, but  there  are  no  perfect  conductors  and  no  absolute  insula- 
tors. Pure  silver  otfers  a  measurable  resistance,  and  dry  air  conducts 
to  a  certain  degree.  In  biology  the  story  is  the  same.  We  are  in- 
formed by  Bomanes,  that  it  is  impossible  definitely  to  mark  the  point 
at  which  certain  faculties  arise  in  the  development  of  lower  life 
forms,  for  the  reason  tbat  their  faculties  merge  so  gradually,  the 
lower  into  the  higher,  as  to  form,  as  it  were,  spectrum-like  areas 
rather  than  sharp  lines.  Of  one  thing,  however,  we  may  be  certain, 
that  just  as  there  is  a  physical  biological  tree  showing  the  evolution 
of  the  various  life  forms,  so  is  there  a  psychical  biological  tree  ex- 
hibiting the  upward  trend  of  emotion,  intellect  and  will, —  a  tree  of 
psychic  life,  if  you  please.  In  his  "Mental  Evolution  in  Man '^  Ro- 
manes gives  such  a  tree,  the  roots  of  which  rest  in  excilabiliti/  on  the 
level  with  protoplasmic  organisms.  Rising  from  this  common  root 
are  two  root  portions  which  unite  to  form  the  main  trunk.  One  of 
these  is  called  di^criminatiofi  and  the  other  conducfihiliti/.  These 
are  on  the  level  of  unicellular  organisms.    Just  above  the  union  of 
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these  two  root  portions  to  form  the  main  trnok  we  find  niurility* 
The  right  side  o£  the  trunk  is  reserved  for  branches  representing  the 
evolution  of  the  intellect,  the  left  side  is  devoted  to  branches  represent- 
ing the  evolution  of  emotions,  while  the  centre,  or  main  trunk,  ex- 
hibits the  development  of  the  will.  Just  above  that  portion  of  the 
main  trunk  marked  neurility  is  a  rightwardly  extending  branch 
marked  stnsaiion,  and  out  of  this  branch  comes  perception,  and  out 
of  perception  J  imafjinaiion  and  out  of  that^  abstraciion,  and  from 
ahstraciion,  generali^aiion,  and  from  that,  reftcciion  and  self-con- 
scious thought,  touching  at  this  point  the  highest  human  level  reached 
by  the  tree.  Starting  again  at  neurility  and  keeping  to  the  main 
trunk  we  have  reftex  action  and  voliiion.  Directly  to  the  left  of 
reflex  action  a  branch  is  thrust  out  on  the  emotional  side,  marked 
preservation  of  species  and  of  self.  From  this  branch  come  all  the 
emotions,  the  upwardly  extending  branch  being  marked  as  follows: 
"  Social,  partly  human,  human,  savage,  civilised/' 

Since  for  our  purpose  it  is  only  necessary  to  show  the  genera! 
trend  of  this  development,  and  to  make  clear  the  immense  importance 
of  our  psychical  history,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  more  at  length 
into  this  chart.  Romanes  asserts  that  choice  is  found,  in  its  sim- 
plest manifestations,  at  least  as  low  down  as  the  insectivorous  plants, 
which  he  says  are  certainly  not  agents  capable  of  feeling  in  any  proper 
sense  of  that  term.  He  tells  us  tliat  Amcebip  is  able  to  distinguish 
between  nutritious  and  non-nutritious  particles,  and  to  perform  an 
act  of  adjustment  to  take  advantage  of  this  discrimination.  Fur- 
thermore some  protoplasmic  and  unicellular  organisms  are,  w^e  are 
told,  able  to  distinguish  between  light  and  darkness,  and  so  to  adapt 
their  movements  as  to  seek  the  one  and  shun  the  other.  We  are  in- 
formed that  the  Meduste,  representing  the  first  appearance  of  nerve 
stmcture  in  the  upward  march  of  evolution,  have  special  sense  organs 
capable  of  distinguishing  with  comparative  delicacy  and  rapidity  be- 
tween light  and  darkness,  and  probably  also  between  sound  and  si- 
lence, as  well  as  other  useful  and  specialised  organs.  As  low  down 
as  the  Mollusca  we  find  animals  choosing  their  mates  and  remem- 
bering a  particular  locality  as  their  home.  Insects  and  spiders,  it 
is  said,  possess  a  power  of  muscular  coordination,  and  of  intelligent 
adaptation,  surpassing  that  of  the  lower  Vertebrata. 

We  might  enlarge  almost  indefinitely  upon  the  intimacy  of  the  re- 
lation, in  every  department  of  his  being,  between  man's  present  and 
all  of  his  past,  but  we  believe  enough  has  been  written  to  fasten 
upon  the  attention  the  fact  that  every  structure  and  every  function, 
every  appetite  and  every  faculty,  slowly  and  labouriously  through 
countless  thousands  of  years,  differentiated  itself  out  of  primitive  life- 
stuff  and  life-conditions. 

It  is  important  again  to  observe  that,  pari  passu  with  physical 
development,  there  goes  on  a  psychic  development,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  Nature  seems  to  place  more  value  upon  psychic  develop- 
ment than  she  does  upon  physical  development.  The  reason  for 
this  view  is  found  in  the  fact  that  pleasure  is,  in  the  main,  construc- 
tive and  organising,  while  pain,  on  the  other  hand,  is  usually  de- 
structive and  disorganising*     The  explanation  of  this  condition  of 
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affairs  is  not  far  to  seek  and  is  plainly  stated  elsewhere  herein.  Now, 
esperiejice  tells  ns  that  certain  physical  pleaeures  are  disorganising 
in  seeming  defiance  of  the  general  rule.  If  we  examine  the  matter 
closely,  however,  we  shall  find  that  these  physically  disorganising  pleas- 
ures are  destructive  because  they  entail  psychic  pain.  On  the  other 
hand^  physical  sacrifices  may  be  highly  organising  because  of  the 
psychic  pleasure  accompanying  them.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
these  considerations  will  be  noticeably  prominent  in  the  lower  forms 
of  lifCj  but  they  will  become  more  and  more  prominent^  and  uUijnalely 
eniirehj  dominant,  as  the  life  drama  proceeds  toward  its  climax. 
He  who  sacrifices  his  dinner,  thns  entailing  physical  hardship  in 
order  that  he  may  feed  the  starving,  is  likely  to  find  that  the  psychic 
pleasure  overrides  the  animal  suffering,  and  leaves  a  net  gain  of  con- 
structive happiness.  This  is  only  to  say  that  Nature's  path  is  up- 
ward from  the  animal  to  tJie  spiritual,  but  is  not  that  enough  to  say 
since  it  shows  the  millennial  glory  which  awaits  the  hnman  race  and 
indicates  to  all  who  have  the  eyes  to  see  and  the  brain  to  understand, 
that  the  time  is  approaching  ivith  the  slow  certainty  of  fate  when 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  will  be  also  the  survival  of  the  best?  All 
natural  lines  converge  to  that  point, —  the  burning  spiritual  focus 
which  shall  light  the  dawn  of  the  new  day. 

We  cannot  refrain,  before  leaving  this  portion  of  our  subject* 
again  to  call  attention  to  a  significant  consideration,  because  of  the 
wide  apphcation  it  will  have  in  a  social  connexion. 

Both  Spencer  and  Romanes  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  necessary  and  intimate  relation  between  the  possession  of 
organs  capable  of  performing  certain  acts,  and  an  intelligence  suffi- 
cient to  direct  those  acts  in  a  way  to  secure  an  advantage;  —  in 
short,  that  there  is  a  coordination  between  physical  and  mental  fitness. 
For  example,  of  all  birds,  parrots  are  the  most  intelligent,  being  able 
more  than  other  members  of  their  class  to  use  their  feet,  beaks  and 
tongues  in  the  examination  of  objects.  The  elephant's  trunk  has  an 
intelligence  to  match  it,  while  the  superior  intelligence  of  monkeys 
and  men  may  be  considered  as  correlated  to  that  marvelous  prehen- 
sile instrument,  the  hand. 

We  are  told  that  generally  throughout  the  animal  kingdom  the 
powers  of  sight  and  of  hearing  bear  a  direct  ratio  to  the  powers  of 
locomotion.  Were  we  to  examine,  with  scientific  accuracy,  the  sense 
tools  of  our  own  friends,  we  should  find  them  in  the  main  good  indices 
of  their  intellectual  acumen.  The  child  wliose  hearing  is  the  most 
acute,  whose  sight  the  keenest*  whose  touch  the  most  delicate,  must 
have  a  nervous  structure  making  possible  such  superior  functioniog, 
on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other,  this  superior  functioning  will 
bring  to  the  mind  a  wealth  of  experiences  which  the  less  endowed 
would  pass  idly  by,  and  which  will  react  upon  the  growing  personality 
to  enrich  and  strengthen  it.  The  point  to  be  remembered  for  future 
reference  is,  that  not  only  does  a  good  sense  tool  imply  an  adef|uate 
intelligence  to  direct  it,  but  it  reacts  upon  that  intelligence  by  bring- 
ing to  it  experiences  of  a  value  greater  than  a  poorer  tool  could  com- 
mand. One  of  the  largest  facts  in  the  whole  social  realm  is  ft  verita- 
ble twin  to  this  generalisation. 
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T  think  I  could  turn  and  live  with  the  animals,  they  are  so  placid  and 
eelf-contained. 

I  stand  and  look  at  them  long  and  long. 

They  do  not  sweat  and  whine  about  their  condition. 

They  do  not  lie  awake  In  the  dark  and  w^eep  lor  their  alas. 

They  do  not  make  me  sick  discussing  their  duty  to  God, 

Not  one  la  dlgsallsEed;  not  one  is  demented  with  the  mania  for  owning 
things. 

Not  one  kneels  to  another,  nor  to  his  Itlnd  that  lived  a  thousand  years 
ago. 

Not  one  is  respectable  or  industrious  over  the  whole  earth. 

Walt  Whitman, 


Liet  us  consider  now  the  life-history  of  such  an  animal  as  we  have  dis- 
covered this  sea-flr  to  be,  with  the  view  of  noting  its  essential  and  special 
characteristics.  It  is  thus,  firstly,  a  compound  animal,  and  may  justly  be 
termed  an  animal  colony.  It  consists  of  hundreds  of  similar  beings, 
bound  togetlier  in  the  closest  fashion,  and  connected  by  structural  ties  of 
the  most  intimate  kind.  The  sea-fir,  moreover,  lives  colonlally,  and  as  an 
intimately-connected  society  might  be  expected  to  exist  —  namely,  through 
the  apt  and  regular  co-operation  of  Its  various  pierabers.  By  "  co-opera- 
tion "  we  mean  to  indicate  the  act  of  many  Individuals,  who  associate 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  and  promoting  any  given  end. 
Sucli  a  result*  however  desirable,  is  not  always  easy  to  attain  In  human 
existence.  For  the  ways  of  humanity  are  often  the  reverse  of  bland;  and 
the  ambitions  of  mankind  frequently  serve  to  blunt  the  laudable  purpose 
of  working  hand  In  glove  and  without  distinction  for  the  advance  of  a 
common  cause.  In  *'  sea-fir  "  eiLlstence,  however,  the  co-operative  principle 
is  plainly  and  perfectly  carried  out.  Each  little  mouth,  each  set  of  tenta- 
cles, and  each  body-cavity  is  respectively  and  together  engaged  in  the 
work  of  providing  the  wherewithal  for  nutrition.  Food  is  seized  and  di- 
gested within  each  little  body-cavity  and  is  thereafter  transferred  to  the 
general  hollow  or  interior  of  the  stem  and  branches,  through  which  the 
nutriment  stream  is  made  to  pass  to  every  part  of  the  colony.  Each  little 
animal  of  the  society  draws  its  own  food-supply  from  the  common  stream 
of  nourishment  it  has  helped  to  form;  and  consperatlon.  In  the  way  of 
perfect  circulatory  provision -store,  is  thus  beautifully  exemplified  la  lower 
animal  life, 
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AVING  now  briefly  coneidered  the  rise  of  physical 
and  psychical  life,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
evolution  of  certain  dominant  biological  traits,  in 
order  that  we  may  the  better  under8tand  the  social 
problem  by  understanding  better  the  human  units 
which  form  its  dominating  factors.  We  have  seen 
how  organisms  very  low  down  on  the  biological  ladder  are  able  to 
distinguish  between  the  "me'^  and  the  "not  me,"  and  how  a  little 
later  they  are  able  to  differentiate  the  "not  me  "  into  two  parts, — 
that  wliieh  can  be  made  a  part  of  themseh^es,  and  that  which  cannot. 
In  this  way  these  humble  life^forms  are  enabled  to  feed  and  multiply. 
While  it  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  they  have  a  liking  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  food,  in  the  same  sense  that  we  would  apply  tliat  term 
to  a  human  epicure,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that,  in  the  main,  they 
absorb  what  is  good  for  tliem,  and  reject  what  is  not. 

As  we  climb  a  few  rungs  higher  on  the  biological  ladder,  we  can  the 
better  observe  the  operations  of  these  primitive  instincts.  In  the  do- 
main of  insect  life,  we  find  a  deliberate  avoidance  of  certain  things 
and  a  set^king  of  certain  others,  and  as  we  come  up  the  biological 
trunk  to  the  point  where  man  is  found  at  its  topmost  central  branch, 
this  same  tendency  grows  ever  apace,  till,  in  the  highest  civilised  men 
and  women,  we  find  etlorts  put  forth,  extending  often  throughout 
many  years,  for  the  attainment  of  some  desired  object,  or  the  avoid- 
ance of  something  distastefuL  What,  now,  is  the  significance  of  these 
activities  everywhere  apparent  —  activities  so  general  that  they  may  be 
found  in  some  degree  in  every  biological  department^  from  the  lowest 
life-forms,  to  the  highest  product  of  human  civilisation?  They  are 
merely  efforts  everywhere  put  forth  to  compass  pleasure  and  to  avoid 
pain.  Not  only  do  we  see  this  drama  going  on  all  about  us,  but, 
if  we  look  behind  the  scenes,  we  shall  see  that  it  could  not  fail  to 
prot^eed  precisely  as  we  observe  it  proceeding. 

Since  we  are  to  take  nothing  for  granted  that  is  susceptible  of 
demonstration,  let  us  look  a  bit  deeper  into  this  subject.  Wlmt  do 
we  moan  by  pleasure  and  pain?  It  will  not  do  to  define  one  in 
terras  of  the  other,  first,  becanse  such  a  course  is  not  logical,  and 
second,  because  there  is  a  neutral  or  balanced  condition  w4iich  can- 
not properly  be  described  either  as  pleasurable  or  painfuL  I^et  ua 
say,  then,  that  pleasure  is  a  feeling  which  all  beings  strive  to  get 
into  their  consciousnesses  and  to  keep  there,  while  pain  is  a  feeling 
which  all  beings  strive  to  get  out  of  their  consciousnesses  and  keep 
out.  If  one  man  strives  to  get  into  his  consciousness  a  feeling 
which  another  man  strives  to  banish  from  his,  it  merely  indicates 
that  the  one  takes  pleasure  in  that  which  is  painful  to  the  other, 
a  condition  of  affairs  which  at  once  shows  that  at  least  one  of  the 
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two  is  in  some  degree  abnormal*  We  miglit  also  say  as  a  general 
truth  —  to  which  there  are  relatively  few  real  exceptions,  though 
many  seeming  ones^ — that  pleasure  results  from  those  activities 
which  are  constrnetive^  while  pain  results  from  activities  which  are 
destructive.  How  does  it  happen^  then,  that  all  beings  naturally 
tend  to  like  and  to  seek  that  which  is  good  for  them?  The  doc- 
trine of  evolution  furnishes  an  easy  explanation.  We  have  only  to 
suppose  that  a  certain  species  liked  that  which  was  destructive  to 
its  individuals,  in  order  to  see  at  once,  that  such  likings  if  gratified, 
would  end  in  the  extinction  of  that  particular  species.  If  we  take 
a  musical  illustration  and  imagine  the  forces  of  Nature  as  con- 
stituting a  beautiful,  powerful^  all-pervading,  complex  harmony,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  then  think  of  all  individuals  as  representing  cer- 
tain tones,  we  shall  be  able  to  see  how  Nature,  sooner  or  later, 
quenches  to  silence  every  tone  not  in  accord  with  her  own  glorious 
diapason.  There  is^  therefore,  no  mystery  in  the  fact  that  all  be- 
ings tend  to  seek  that  which  is  good  for  them.  The  mt/stery  would 
arise  if  they  did  not  show  such  a  lendency^ 

If,  in  the  past,  myriads  of  life-forms  had  insistently  sought  after 
that  whicJi  was  not  good  for  them,  we  should  not  know  it  to-day, 
eince  they  would  all  have  suicided.  Since  that  which  harms  does 
not  naturally  tend  to  give  pleasure,  we  may  eay  that  the  whole 
trend  of  Nature  —  that  Nature  which  has  persisted,  and  which  will 
in  future  continue  to  persist  —  is  toward  pleasure  and  away  from 
pain.  To  say  that  those  tilings  which  are  pleasurable  are  life- 
giving,  and  that  the  trend  of  all  life  is  toward  pleasure,  is  only  to 
say  by  implication  what  we  know  to  be  the  case  — that  life  tends 
to  persist.  It  is  another  way  of  stating  the  old  saying,  "self- 
preservation  is  the  first  law  of  Nature/* 

No  organism  can  preserve  itself  by  engaging  in  activities  de- 
structive to  it,  and  the  tendency  to  avoid  such  activities,  and  to  seek 
those  of  a  pleasurable,  constructive  sort,  is  a  tendency  to  turn  all 
nervous  excitations  into  certain  constructive  channels.  This  is  to 
say,  that  conscionsness  would  tend  to  be  given  over  to  these  con- 
structive tendencies  rather  than  to  those  of  the  reverse  kind.  This, 
in  itself,  would  tend  to  make  pleasurable  paths  those  of  least  re- 
sistance, and  all  Nature,  without  any  exception,  moves  along  the 
lines  of  least  resistance. 

The  end  and  object  of  life  then  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  securing 
of  the  maximum  degree  of  pleasure.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  only 
to  say,  that  the  end  and  ohject  of  life  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the 
securing  of  a  condition  making  for  a  continuance  of  life  at  its  fullest. 
The  point  then  ever  to  be  sought  is  that  at  which  the  greatest  good 
shall  be  rendered  to  the  greatest  number.  The  postulate  we  so  often 
meet,  viz.,  all  men  tend  to  gratify  their  desires  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  exertion,  is  a  direct  corollary  of  the  law  that  all  beings 
tend  to  seek  the  maximum  amount  of  good.  The  statement,  all 
men  tend  to  gratify  their  desires  with  the  minimum  amount  of 
exertion,  needs  for  its  ready  understanding  the  almost  universally 
omitted  prior  postulate  from  which  it  is  deduced,  viz.,  all  beings 
tend  to  gratify  the  maximum  number  of  desires.     When  put  in  thia 
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form  we  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  those  who  gratify  their 
desires  with  the  Bmallest  amount  of  exertion  will  be  able  to  gratify 
the  largest  number  of  desires  purchasable  by  their  store  of  energy. 
This  is  as  sell-evident  as  to  say  that  a  hundred  dollars  will  buy 
more  things  when  expended  economieally  than  it  will  when  extrava- 
gant prices  are  paid.  The  importance,  from  a  sociological  stand- 
point, of  recognising  the  truth  and  the  inevUahleness  of  these 
propositions,  is  our  excuse  for  repeating  them.  All  beings  tend  to 
gratify  the  maximum  number  of  desires  possible,  and,  therefore,  all 
beings  tend  to  gratify  their  desires  with  the  minimunii  amount  of 
exertion. 

Let  ns  conaider  this  law  and  corollary  for  a  moment,  since,  im* 
bedded  in  it,  is  the  efficiency  not  only  of  the  human  race^  but  of 
all  life- forms*  Think  for  a  moment  of  the  condition  which  would 
result  if  this  tendency  were  reversed,  if  with  Nature,  as  with  young 
lovers,  the  longest  way  around  were  the  nearest  way  home.  Picture 
in  the  mind  two  species  of  animals,  the  one  gratifying  its  needs  with 
precision  and  efficiency,  while  the  other  species  was  inexact  and 
grossly  inefficient.  How  long,  tliink  you,  would  the  latter  species 
maintain  the  struggle  for  existence?  The  law  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  would  inevitably  stop  it  out,  since  the  inefficiency  of  its 
members  would  be  nothing  short  of  suicidal.  The  effort  they  ex- 
pended in  getting  a  meal  would  be  greater  than  the  meal  itself 
would  replace,  and,  therefore,  would  cause  a  perpetual  and  ever 
augmenting  physiological  deficit  resulting'  in  the  speedy  death  of 
file  individual.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  whole  regime  of  Nature 
makes  for  efficiency  with  pleasure  as  its  ultimate  result.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  difference  between  a  pleasurable  and  a  painful  nervous 
excitation,  is  a  difference  either  in  rhythm  or  amplitude  of  vibra- 
tion. "WTien  Shakespeare  refers  to  discords  which  rend  the  ear  he 
comes  very  near,  in  all  probability,  to  a  statement  of  scientific  fact. 
To  force  the  component  parts  of  any  live  tissue  to  vibrate  out  of 
rhythm  with  their  natural  oscillations,  or  to  vibrate  to  a  much 
greater  or  a  much  smaller  amplitude  than  is  normal,  would  produce 
a  rending  strain  of  a  disorganising  and  painful  nature,  A  musical 
discord  occurring  in  the  midst  of  a  harmony  forces  the  drum  of  the 
ear  to  make  unrythmical  oscillations  and  produces  a  painful  sensa- 
tion of  dissonance-  We  do  not  know  enough  of  just  what  occurs 
in  the  nerves  to  create  in  the  consciousness  sensations  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  to  predicate  beyond  a  peradventure  that  pleasurable  nerv- 
ous impulses  are  rhythmic  and  harmonious,  while  painful  ones  are 
unrhythmical  and  inharmonious,  yet  there  is  much  warranty  for 
believing  that  pain  and  pleasure  are  a  sort  of  neural  noise  and  music. 
Be  thip,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purposes 
fully  to  realise  that  the  inevitable  and  never-ending  struggle  for 
pleasure  on  the  part  of  man  is  part  and  parcel  of  Nature's  effort  to 
continue  the  species. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  when  we  refer  to  pleasure  we 
do  not  mean  mere  pleasuring.  The  pleasures  of  the  species  evolve 
as  its  psychic  life  evolves,  until  a  highly  civilised  individual  finds 
many  of  his  keenest  gratifications   in  activities  which  are   merely 
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gratifying  to  his  psychic  nature,  and  which  often  entail  a  sort  of 
hardship  upon  his  physical  being.  That  such  pleasures  continue 
to  be  constructive  is  a  fact  of  the  highest  importance.  It  spans  the 
scientific  heavens  like  a  bow  of  promise,  since  it  shows  that  the 
feeding  of  the  higher  faculties  of  the  soul  of  a  man  is  of  even  more 
importance,  in  tte  economy  of  Nature,  than  the  gratification  of 
many  of  his  lesser  physical  needs.  If,  now,  we  put  by  the  considera- 
tion of  the  individual,  and  think  only  of  the  race,  the  gratification 
of  these  psychic  needs  plays  an  even  larger  part  in  human  develop- 
ment. For  an  individual  to  go  hungry, — to  starve  himself,  in  short, 
for  the  gratification  of  any  sort  of  ideal,  would  be  suicidal  to  him 
as  an  individual;  yet  were  the  ideal  noble  enough,  its  racial  eflfect 
might  be  of  the  highest  advantage.  Many  a  man  has  sacrificed 
his  physical  well-being  to  a  psychic  life  that  has  set  ahead  the  clock 
of  civilisation  by  half  a  century. 
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Society  sat  musing,  very  sad, 
I^pon  her  people's  conduct,  which  was  bad. 
Said  she,  **  I  can't  imagine  why  they  sin, 
With  all  the  education  I  put  in! 
For  instance,  why  so  many  maimed  and  sick 
After  their  schooling  in  arithmetic? 
Why  should  they  cheat  each  other  beyond  telling 
When  they  were  so  well  grounded  in  good  spelling? 
They  learned  geography  by  land  and  tribe. 
And  yet  my  statesmen  can't  refuse  a  bribe! 
Ought  not  a  thorough  knowledge  of  old  Greek 
To  lead  to  that  wide  peace  the  nations  seek? 
.And  grammar!     With  their  grammar  understood* 
Why  should  they  still  shed  one  another's  blood? 
Then,  lest  these  ounces  of  prevention  fail, 
I've  pounds  and  tons  of  cure  —  of  no  avail. 
I  punish  terribly  —  and  I  have  cause  — 
When  they  so  sin  against  my  righteous  laws." 
"Of  grammar?"  I  inquired.     She  looked  perplexed* 
"For  errors  in  their  spelling?"    She  grew  vexed. 
"  Failure  in  mathematics?  "    "  You  young  fool!  " 
She  said,  "The  law  don't  meddle  with  the  school 
I  teach  with  care  and  cost,,  but  never  ask 
What  conduct  follows  from  the  early  task. 
My  punishment  —  with  all  the  law's  wide  reach  — 
Is  in  the  lines  I  don't  pretend  to  teach!  " 

I  meditated!    Does  one  plant  him  com, — 
Then  rage  because  no  oranges  are  bom? 

Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman  —  A  Social  Puzzle. 

This  will  never  be  a  civilised  country  until  we  spend  more  for  books 
than  we  do  for  chewing  gum. 

Elhert  Huhbard. 

A  college  degree  which  is  not  a  certificate  that  the  man  is  a  useful, 
self-supporting  citizen,  and  a  credential  that  he  is  a  safe  man  to  trust,  is 
simply  funny.  The  education  for  ornament  is  good  for  opera  boufCe  — 
papier-mache  —  in  life  we  want  it  not 

IDid. 

"  You  don't  agree  with  the  sage  who  said  that  learning  is  better  than 
house  or  land?  " 

"  Well,  if  it  was  tme  when  the  sage  said  it  then  real  estate  has  gone  up 
since  or  learning  has  had  an  awful  slump." 

Brooklyn  Life, 
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CCOEDI^G  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution  it  took  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  years  for  the  blologicai  tree 
to  develop  that  topmost  branch  which  represents  the 
human  species.  We  have  seen  how  the  rudiments 
of  our  intellectual  life  are  traceable  clear  back  into 

^    U  the  lower  life-forms,  and  we  are  equally  sure  that 

our  phyBical  heiiig  underwent  a  similar  evolution  occupying  count- 
less centuries.  Just  as  there  are  no  lines  of  sharp  demarcation  in 
other  branches  of  sdencCj  so  here  we  Hod  ourselves  utterly  unable 
to  say  at  just  what  point  man  emerged  from  the  ape.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  the  lowest  forms  of  man  belong  to  the  ape-class  when 
tested  by  scientific  atandards.  The  fact  that  apes  differ  more  among 
themselves,  between  the  lowest  and  the  highest,  and  that  men  differ 
more  among  themselves,  between  the  lowest  savage  and  the  highest 
product  of  civilisation,  than  the  lowest  man  differs  from  the  highest 
ape,  is  all  that  need  be  established  in  support  of  the  foregoing  thesis. 
That  this  has  been  clearly  established  again  and  again  we  believe 
no  tmprejudiced  and  well-informed  person  will  deny.  To  say  that 
men  difler  more  among  themselves,  and  apes  differ  more  among 
themselves,  than  the  highest  apes  differ  from  the  lowest  men,  is 
to  admit  that  the  relation  betw^een  certain  apes  and  certain  men,  is 
more  intimate  than  that  existing  between  certain  men  and  certain 
other  men,  or  that  existing  between  certain  apes  and  certain  other 
apes.  How  better  could  apes  and  men  he  forced  into  the  one 
category  ? 

We  shall  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  when  we  find  the  upward 
struggle  of  man  marked,  at  one  point  or  another,  by  all  those  pe- 
culiaritiee  which  characterised  his  earlier  ancestors.  We  shall  ex- 
pect to  find  his  intellectual  faculties  developing  step  by  step  with 
his  physical  development,  for  we  have  seen  that  physical  fitness  im- 
plies mental  fitness.  The  hand  ia  a  wonderful  tool  for  the  examina- 
tion of  natural  objects,  and  it  presupposes  a  brain  capable  of  ao 
directing  it  as  to  cause  a  resultant  advantage.  More  than  this;  the 
brain  reacts  upon  the  hand,  and  the  hand  again  reacts  upon  the 
brain.  It  is  in  this  way  that  man  evolves.  The  child  repeats  the 
history  of  the  race.  He  uses  his  budding  faculties  to  determine  the 
sizes,  shapes,  weights,  colours,  etc.,  of  objects  in  the  world  about 
him,  and  these  concepts  become,  as  it  were,  the  raw  material  of  his 
thought;  and  just  in  the  ratio  that  these  concepts  are  accurate,  will 
his  thought  tend  to  be  accurate,  for  nothing  ia  truer  than  Herbert 
Spencer^fl  dictum  that  no  sound  fabric  of  reason  can  be  woven  from 
rotten  raw  material. 

Life  is  an  interplay  between  personality  and  environment,  and 
the  actions  and  reactions  of  these  two  factors  become  ever  more  and 
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more  complex  and  significant,  Tlie  lower  forms  of  life  seem  often 
to  act  reiiexly,  and  so,  on  tlie  intellectual  plane,  what  we  call  instinci 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  psychical  reflex,— a  racial  memory,  as  it  were. 
We  naturally  expect,  in  view  of  these  facts,  to  look  in  vain  for  any 
moral,  mental,  or  physical  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  man 
and  the  brnte. 

If  we  would  know  what  the  first  men  were  like,  we  can  form  a 
very  close  estimate  by  studying  man's  ape-like  progenitors.  An- 
other way  of  getting  light  upon  the  subject  of  the  early  life  of  the  I 
race  is  by  studying  children,  since  the  child,  as  we  have  said  before, 
repeats  the  hiatory  of  the  race.  This  repetition,  from  the  lowest  life- ' 
form  up  to  the  developed  human  being,  takes  place  prior  to  its 
birth.     After  birth  it  repeats  the  history  of  mankind. 

When  we  examine  the  characteristics  of  some  of  the  higher  apes, 
we  are  astonished  to  learn  how  like  to  us  they  are  in  certain  habits 
and  emotions.  We  are  told,  by  tliose  who  have  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  subject,  that  a  male  and  female  ape  treat  their  young 
much  as  human  parents  treat  tlaeir  children.  The  movements  of 
the  ape-mother  in  feeding  and  caressing  her  offspring,  the  seem- 
ing pride  and  pleasure  of  the  father  at  each  exhibition  of  its  de- 
veloping faculties,  are  said  to  be  so  distinctly  human  in  kind,  that 
no  one  could  fall  to  be  struck  with  the  intimacy  of  the  resemblance. 
That  the  larger  animals,  and  even  insects,  display  anger,  ia  a  fact 
too  well-known  to  ncud  more  than  a  passing  mention.  Until  re- 
cently it  has  been  the  convenient  fashion  invariably  to  charge  all 
expressions  of  emotion  or  intelligence  up  to  that  mysterious  thing 
called  insiinct,  but  we  are  now  coming  to  realise  that  instinct  is 
but  a  racial  memory,  on  the  one  hand,  while,  on  the  other,  the 
reasoned  out  acts  of  to*day  may  be  the  instinciive  acts  of  sotne  far 
dhtani  future. 

We  find  the  bees  building  their  combs  along  the  very  best  geomet- 
rical lines;  we  find  ants  possessed  of  an  intelligence  which  is  almost 
unbelievable.  The  latter  used  the  phalanx  in  their  wars  centuries 
before  the  earliest  days  of  the  Roman  legions.  Some  tribes  of  ants 
maintain  a  board  of  health,  a  system  of  justice,  and  a  general  so- 
cial regime,  which  woukl  compare  favourably,  in  kind,  with  some 
of  the  products  of  human  civilisation.  They  apparently  possess 
senses  that  we  not  only  lack,  but  are  entirely  unable  to  explain. 
The  courtship  of  certain  spiders  most  vividly  suggests  emotions  — 
some  would  say  instincts — ^of  the  strongest  sort. 

Thug  do  we  8t»e  everjrwhere  in  the  world  of  living  creatures  the 
seeming  counterparts  of  those  activities  which,  in  the  human  family, 
we  denominate  as  physical,  mental  and  emotional.  More  than  this; 
if  we  take  a  broad  view  of  the  subject,  we  shall  find  the  same 
dominant  impulse  running  through  every  living  thing,  from  the 
higliest  down  to  the  lowest, — -the  impulse  to  seek  pleasure  and  to 
avoid  pain  which,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  a  preceding  chapter, 
is  an  impulse  towards  self-preservation.  Again,  we  find  everjTvhere 
another  common  tendency,  viz.,  the  tendency  of  every  living  thing 
to  gratify  its  desires  with  the  minimum  amount  of  exertion.  If 
this  at  first  surprises  us,  we  have  only  to  think  of  it  stated  in  an- 
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other  form  to  realise  its  inevitableness.  If  we  say  that  each  living 
thiog  tends  to  pursue  a  course  which  wiU  exhibit  the  greatest  pos- 
Bible  advantage  attained,  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  at^ 
tachedj —  in  short,  to  secure  the  greatest  ntilisable  advantagej  we 
shall  have  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  what  occurs,  and  why  it 
occurs.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  that  ii  an  anima!  expend  an  amount 
of  energy,  representable  by  say,  one  hundred,  in  securing  prey  which, 
when  devoured,  will  yield  only  an  energy  representable  by  fifty,  the 
whole  transaction  will  net  it  a  loss;  and  such  transactions,  if  too 
frequently  repeated,  will  mean  certain  annihilation.  The  animal, 
however,  which  expends  a  hundred  units  of  energy  in  securing  prey 
representing  a  thousand  units,  has  nine  hundred  units  of  energy 
as  the  profit  of  the  transaction,  and  wiU  stand  a  much  better 
chance  in  the  struggle  for  survival,  than  the  one  that  spends  a  hun- 
dred units  of  energy  in  the  securing  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  units. 

Again,  we  see  he  re,  as  in  the  case  of  the  human  family,  that  the 
tendency  to  gratify  desires  with  the  minimum  amount  of  exertion 
is  a  tendency  to  gratify  a  maximum  number  of  desires  and^  since 
no  individual  can  desire  what,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  unpleasant,  we 
are  brought  again  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  not  only  with  man- 
kind, but  that  everywhere  else  throughout  all  animate  nature,  the 
object  of  life  is  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  activities  of  the  topmost  branch 
of  the  biological  tree,  even  before  they  were  social  activities,  yea, 
even  before  they  were  human  —  even,  in  fact,  before  they  were  the 
activities  of  vertebrates  —  were  expended  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 
All  that  has  been  done  since  the  vertebrates  have  attained  to  human 
estate,  aa  well  as  all  that  they  have  done  before,  has  had  this  end 
in  view.  The  isolated  savage  in  his  cave,  the  nomad  on  the  desert, 
and  the  highly  evolved  urban  civilizee,  have  ever  been,  are  now,  and 
e^^r  will  be,  dominated  by  this  common,  absorbing  motive  —  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

All  the  social  systems  which  ever  have  existed  merely  resolve 
themselves  into  the  various  methods  by  which  men  have  pursued 
happiness,  and  these  systems  have  been  good  or  bad  in  precisely  the 
ratio  that  they  have  administered  to  the  happiness  of  the  human 
race*  By  this  reasoning  we  see  that  a  system  which  produces  misery 
condemns  itself  by  its  own  product,  and,  just  as  individuals  fail 
in  lifers  struggle  when  the  good  they  obtain  does  not  show  a  suffi- 
cient surplusage  over  the  evil  they  encounter,  so  will  a  systcra  which 
fails  to  secure  the  maximum  of  good  for  the  minimum  of  effort,  or 
in  other  words,  the  maximum  of  ntifisable  good,  be  crowded  out  by 
a  rival  system  attaining  those  beneficent  results.  In  the  end  the 
fittest  must  survive,  and  ever,  as  time  goes  on,  will  the  fittest  ap- 
proach nearer  and  nearer  to  the  best. 

Since,  then,  the  activities  of  all  forms  of  life  are  directed  toward 
happiness,  and  since  perfect  happiness  is  only  to  be  attained  by  a 
perfect  interaction  betwci?n  the  individual  and  his  environment — 
which  is  to  say  that  it  can  only  be  reached  by  coming  into  harmony 
with  Nature, —  and  since  whatever  will  not,  cannot,  or  does  not 
come  into  such  harmony  ia  stopped  out  entirely;  and  since  happi- 
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liess  is  good  and  xmhappiness  bad;  we  see  beyond  a  peradventure  that 
the  whole  course  of  Nature  —  slow  and  albeit  painful  it  may  seem 
at  times  —  makes  toward  good.  Truth  is  but  consistency  with 
genesis  —  a  concord  with  Nature,  if  you  please;  while  falsehood  is 
a  discord  in  process  of  obliteration.  Mere  is  the  star  to  which  your 
optimist  should  hitch  his  wagon  I 
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A  moBQulto  she  sang  to  the  little  boy  Sammy, 

Sleep*  baby,  sleep! 
Ill  fix  up  the  tariff;  you  trust  to  your  iaammy. 

Sleep*  baby*  sleep! 
After  election  we'll  malce  all  amends* 
And  put  the  old  tarift  in  the  hands  of  its  friends. 

Sleep,  baby*  sleep! 

ru  scare  the  old  guard  by  threats  of  a  panic. 

Sleep,  baby*  sleep! 
The  farmer  I'll  fool;  likewise  the  mechanic. 

Sleep*  baby*  sleep! 
Again  I'll  play  both  ends  against  the  big  middle, 
And  whoop  'em  all  up  with  the  roughrlder's  fiddle. 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep! 

Out  of  the  people  the  money  is  welling. 

Sleep*  baby*  sleep! 
Business  is  fine*  and  the  trusts  they  are  swelling. 

Sleep*  baby*  sleep! 
Even  children  are  working  like  the  old  Nick, 
For  Father  will  vote  the  Republican  tick  — 
Bt  Tut!  Little  Sammy*  it's  naughty  to  kick. 

Sleep,  sleep,  sleep! 

Uncle  Sam  —  The  PuhJic. 

Whether  Trust-Busting  is  profitable  or  not  we  leave  to  our  friends  in 
Washington.  But  this  is  true:  To  trust  is  to  bust*  and  also  to  buy  on 
trust  is  to  busticate.  People  who  do  not  spend  their  money  until  they  get 
it  are  the  only  ones  who  are  really  on  a  solid  footing. 

Elbert  Hubbard. 

It  is  naught.  Wis  naught,  saith  the  buyer:  and  when  he  is  gone  his  way, 
then  he  boasteth. 

Proverbs  ZZ,  H. 

The  selfish  wish  to  govern  is  often  mistaken  for  a  holy  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  humanity. 

Elbert  Hubbard, 
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N  the  foregoiog  chapters  we  have  given  a  brief 
evolutionary  explanation  of  those  cardinal  facts  of 
human  development  which  will  be  found  of  great- 
est significance  in  the  consideration  of  the  social 
problem.     We  feel  assured  that  all  of  our  readers 

whose  activities   have   fallen   along   scientific   lines, 

and  wlio  find  themselves  without  teleological  preconceptions^  will  be 
able  to  accept  what  has  gone  before  as  a  just,  if  eoraewhat  hasty 
and  incompletej  presentation  of  facts*  Wliat  then  shall  be  said  of 
those  who  do  not  follow  the  so-called  scientific  method,  who  insist 
upon  teleology,  and  who  make  urgent  appeal  from  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton's law  of  parsimony  in  logic?  We  believe  it  can  be  shown  that, 
BO  far  as  our  present  needs  are  concerned,  the  religious  view  and  the 
scientific  view  both  come  to  one  and  the  same  point.  It  is  moat 
desirable  that  this  should  be  made  clear  in  order  that  all  of  our 
readers  may  find  a  single  common  point  of  departure. 

The  different  phases  of  religious  thought  are  far  too  multifarious 
to  permit  of  separate  treatment,  and  we  are  compelled,  therefore, 
to  deal  only  with  those  broad  generalities  which  are  common  points 
in  most,  if  not  all,  religious  beliefs.  The  characteristic  which  shows 
perhaps  the  widest  community  of  all  the  attributes  of  religious 
thought,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  one  word,  teleology*  On  every 
hand  do  we  find  the  religious  teacher  stating  the  problem  of  life  in 
terms  of  a  final  advantage  to  be  secured.  To  the  average  Christian, 
life  with  its  pains  and  pleasures,  is  but  a  school  with  its  tasks  and 
its  rewards,  its  purpose  being  to  fit  the  student  for  another  life  to 
come.  Everywhere  in  religious  circles  do  we  encounter  this  abiding 
faith  in  the  purposeful ness  of  creation  and  all  that  therein  is.  The 
average,  or  typical,  religious  mind  seems  instinctively  to  recoil  from 
any  other  idea  than  that  of  a  primordial  Architect  who  constructed 
all  things  in  the  beginning  with  a  hill  and  complete  knowledge  of 
what  the  end  would  be.  That  some  believe  that  their  every  act  was 
rigidly  foreordained,  while  others  believe  in  free-will,  so  called,  does 
not  affect  the  antecedent  fact  of  an  Omniscience  which  arranged  all 
things  according  to  His  own  will.  Neither  does  the  fact  that  there 
can  occasionally  be  found  human  beings^  whose  habits  of  thought 
would  be  characterised  as  religious,  who  yet  are  not  insistent  upon 
dogmatic  teleology,  alter  the  general  statement  that  the  belief  in  a 
divine,  purposive  creation  and  orrleriDg  of  all  things,  is  all  but  uni* 
versally  prevalent  in  religious  circles.  The  details  of  belief  vary  as 
climate,  race  and  location  vary.  Take  from  the  Christian  his  faith 
in  a  eongciouB,  personal  existence  after  death,  and  he  will  generally 
tell  you  that  there  is  nothing  left  of  account.  To  the  Oriental 
mind,  on  the  other  hand,  the  insistence  of  the  Christian  that  his 
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little,  insignificant  ego  shall  be  eternally  perpetuated  trenchee  upon 
the  ridiculous.  They  of  the  riaing  son  are  looking  eagerly  forward 
to  the  time  when  they  eliall  lose  their  circumscribed  personalities 
by  mergence  in  the  infinite  Godhead, 

That  religions  which  are  seemingly  at  opposite  poles  of  thought 
often  exhibit  conditions  of  substantial  identity  will  be  seen  by  a 
momentary  comparison  of  some  phases  of  Pantheism  and  of  Chris- 
tianity. If  there  are  two  things  of  which  the  average  Christian  is 
quite  sure,  they  are  these.  First,  that  the  ancient  Pantheistic  doc- 
trine is  rank  Paganism,  and  second^  that  a  Christian  is  not  a  Pagan. 
Yet  the  Pantheists  held  that  everything  was  a  part  of  God,  while 
the  Christian  holds  that  God  is  in  finite.  Now  it  is  a  philosophically 
incontrovertible  fact  that  the  universe  is  not  big  enough  for  in- 
finity plus  any  thing  else,  so  that  to  say  that  there  is  an  infinite  be- 
ing, is  hy  implication  to  say,  tJiut  there  is  nothing  else.  If,  there- 
fore, there  be  an  infinite  being,  it  follows  that  any  portion  of  the 
universe  is  a  portion  of  this  being, —  a  statement  of  the  case  w4iich 
well  eatisiiea  Pantheism,  The  curious  manner  in  which  the  curves 
of  Pantlieism  and  Christianity  approach,  cross  and  pass  beyond  each 
other,  ttie  so-called  Pagan  belief  starting  in  what  some  modern  critics 
would  pronounce  Atheism^  and  ending  in  ultra  Theism,  is  well  in- 
stanced in  the  following  quotation  from  the  "  Krauth-Fleming 
Vocabulary  of  Philosophy  ^* ;  '"  Pantheism,  when  explained  to  mean 
the  absorption  of  God  in  nature,  is  atheism;  and  the  doctrine  of 
Spinoza  has  been  so  regarded  by  many.  When  explained  to  mean 
the  absorption  of  nature  in  God  —  of  the  finite  in  the  infinite  — 
it  amounts  to  an  exaggeration  of  theism." 

Among  those  whose  scientific  acumen  forces  them  to  acknowledge 
the  overwhelming  evidence  which  makes  for  the  theory  of  evolution, 
will  be  found  not  a  few  who  accept  evolution  without  relinquishing 
the  telt?ological  belief.  These,  while  they  admit  that  the  postulates 
of  evolution  are  true,  yet  contend  that  the  whole  scheme  is  merely 
God's  method  of  bringing  about  a  desired  result.  That  the  multi- 
tudinous religious  beliefs,  which  at  various  times  have  influenced 
various  j^ortions  of  the  human  race,  do  not  agree  with  each  other, 
is  a  condition  which  need  not  in  the  least  surprise  us.  That  even 
the  more  highly  evolved  religions  of  advanced  civilisations  not  only 
do  not  agree  substantially  with  each  other,  but  do  not  even  exhibit 
a  perfect  consistency  among  their  own  parts,  is  a  matter  of  more 
significance.  Were  we  to  consider  prevalent  Christian  dogmas  in 
the  light  of  their  divergences,  hopeless  confusion  would  result  It  is 
only  when  we  view  them  from  the  standpoint  of  their  likenesses,  al- 
lowing, if  you  please^  their  differences  to  mutually  cancel  each 
other,  that  we  get  a  proper  intellectual,  profitable  residuum.  As 
the  result  of  this  latter  course  we  may  assert  that  Christians,  as  well 
as  believers  in  many  other  phases  of  religious  thought,  hold  that  the 
universe  was  created  for  the  use  of  man  by  an  infinitely  intelligent 
and  all-loving  Divinity.  All  who  hold  this  belief  cannot  but  holrh  as 
a  part  thereof,  that  this  condition  of  affairs  must  necessarily  result 
in  good  to  man,  A  universe  which  is  purposive  must  either  have 
a  directing  intelligence  behind  it,  or  be  itself  such  an  intelligence, 
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and  if  this  intelligence  l>e  omnipotent  and  all-loving,  it  must  follow 
that  things  will  be  so  arranged  that  the  proper  kind  of  life  —  the 
ideal  life,  if  you  please  —  will  be  one  of  pleasure  rather  than  of  pain. 
Such  being  the  case,  the  living  of  an  ideal  life  would  be  the 
pursuit  of  a  course  resulting  in  pleasure,  and,  fiinee  nothing  can  be 
more  legit im^ate  than  to  make  life  ideal,  nothing  can  be  more  legiti- 
mate tlian  Buch  pleasures  as  are  the  factors  of  an  ideal  existence. 
Tims,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teleologist,  we  come  to  see  that 
the  object  of  life  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and, 
by  implication,  that  the  highest  object  of  life  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
the  pursuit  of  such  a  course  aa  will  result  in  the  greatest  happinesi 
of  the  greatest  number. 

It  is  manifestly  inconceivable  that  given  an  all-wise,  all-loving, 
all-powerful  Creator,  He  should  adopt  any  course  which  would  make 
the  proper  conduct  of  life  result  in  anything  but  happiness.  This, 
we  submit,  must  inevitably  follow  from  the  teleological  premises 
laid  down*— premises  which,  bo  far  as  we  are  awai'e  —  exhibit  the 
widest  community  of  tliought  to  be  found  among  the  many  other- 
wise contiicting  religions  of  the  ;ivorId.  That  these  premises  and  this 
conclusion  do  not,  in  the  minds  of  many,  satisfaetorilj  account  for 
the  observed  existence  of  pain,  and,  further,  that  these  same  critics 
aver  themselves  unable  to  conceive  how  an  infinitely  powerful  and 
infinitely  good  Being  should  permit  the  existence  of  misery,  is  « 
fact  to  which  we  need  call  but  passing  attention,  since  it  is  neither 
our  purpose  to  sit  in  judgment  over  contested  theories,  nor  to  em- 
phasise the  differences  inevitable  among  minds  of  widely  diverging 
faculties  and  habits  of  thought.  We  must  content  ourselves  with 
searching  for  points  of  agreement,  and  among  these  the  one  tiiat 
chiefly  interests  us  is,  that  ail  philosophies  and  religions,  with  rare 
and  relatively  insignificant  exceptions,  hold  that  the  end  and  object 
of  human  life  is,  and  ought  to  be  happiness. 

Here,  then,  is  our  common  point  of  departure.  If,  now,  happi- 
Bess  be  the  object  of  life,  the  act  of  living  will  tend  to  be  a  pursuit 
of  happiness,  so  that  whether  we  believe  in  evolution  without  teU> 
ology,  in  evolution  with  teleology,  or  in  teleology  without  evolution, 
we  find  ourselves  able  to  recognise  that  mankind  will,  must,  and 
ought  to,  pursue  happiness*  This  is  the  whole  object  of  life,  and 
whether  liie  be  a  success  or  a  failure,  whether  a  s^icial  regime  be 
beneficent  or  malevolent,  must  be  tested  from  its  ability  to  achieve 
pleasure  and  to  avoid  pain. 

We  know  the  reader  will  not  fall  into  the  error  of  thinking,  when 
we  say  the  object  of  life  is  happiness,  that  we  mean  mere  pleasuring. 
He  will  know  that  we  refer  to  that  ideal  happiness  which  results, 
not  from  selfish ,  but  rather  from  selfial  activities.  A  word,  how* 
ever,  may  not  be  amiss  in  explanation  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  We  must  not  make  the 
mistake  of  assuming  that  a  system  is  to  be  pronounced  good  or  bad 
by  the  total  amount  of  happiness  produced.  One  other  considera- 
tion enters  in,  viz.,  the  quuUtij  of  the  happiness.  If  there  were 
but  ten  people  in  the  world  Jiving  under  a  given  system,  and  we 
were  told  that  this  system  produced  what  we  might  measure  as, 
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8a}\  one  hundred  units  of  happiness,  we  could  not  pronounce  judg- 
ment  on  tlie  system  till  we  knew  whether  that  happiness  were  worthy 
or  unworthy.  If,  for  example,  we  found  tliat  in  this  conuuunity  of 
ten  one  person  enjoyed  ninety  of  the  units  of  happinesSj  and  the 
other  nine  the  remaining  ten  units,  we  should  have  to  condemn  the 
system;  whereas,  we  might  applaud  another  system  in  which  the 
ten  people  living  under  it  exliibited  a  totality  representable  by,  say, 
a  hundred  units  of  happiness,  but  in  which  each  one  enjoyed  his 
just  ten  units.  From  tliis  it  will  be  seen  that  the  question  of  dis" 
tribuiion  is  a  vital  factor.  If,  now,  the  matter  of  e»]ui table  distribu- 
tion of  happiness  is  so  vital  a  point,  why  have  we  inferentially  said 
tliat  it  is  only  necessary ,^ — when  we  know  the  amount  of  happiness 
resulting  from  a  life  system,  whether  individual  or  social, —  to 
know  further  the  quality  of  that  happiness?  This  is  the  reason. 
The  proper  quality  of  happiness  — happiness  rich  in  nohilityt  sym* 
paihy,  love  and  justice,  cannot  coexist  icilh  inequaUiy  and  the  sarn- 
fices  it  entails.  When  we  find  people  happy  amid  preventable  hu' 
man  suffering,  we  need  no  further  observation  to  convince  us  thai 
s^uck  happiness  is  of  a  selfish  and  degraded  sort.  The  highest  hap- 
piness can  never  be  atiamed  until  there  be  a  sensible  equality  of 
happinesSf  any  more  than  the  highest  liberty  can  be  attained  with- 
out  equality  of  liberty.  The  point  at  ivhivh  the  liberty  of  some 
members  of  a  social  system  transcends  thai  of  others  is  the  point  at 
which  ideal  liberty  haves  the  system,  being  replaced  by  privilege  on 
the  one  hand,  and  slavery  on  the  other.  The  pampered  darlings  of 
fortune  living  under  the  present  regime,  cannot  know  happiness  of 
the  highest  sort.  If  they  have  the  psychic  structure  which  enables 
them  keenly  to  enjoy  the  nobler  delights  of  the  soul,  this  iniinitely 
delicate  machine  is  perpetually  racked  and  torn  by  the  jargon  of 
discordant  and  inequitable  sulfering  which  heats  upon  it  like  an 
angry  sea  from  every  quarter  of  the  social  horizon.  Contrariwise,  he 
who  is  so  poorly  evolved j  so  inadequately  specialised,  that  the  social 
discords  move  not  his  psychic  ear,  lacks  that  ineffably  delicately  at- 
tuned emotional  structure  which  would  enable  him  to  hear  the 
magniileent  harmony  tliat  falls,  ]ike  a  sootliing  bonison,  from  the 
domain  where  the  greatest  good  is  done  to  the  greatest  number. 
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The  growing  Bocial  conMlousneaa  of  our  times  la  most  keenly  stirred 
by  a  sense  of  paia.  We  are  beglDnlng  to  feel  tlie  great  commoa  processes 
of  human  life:  but  we  feel  them,  at  least,  only  when  they  hurt.  Our 
indlvidnal  distresses  we  have  always  felt;  and  have  voiced  our  anguish 
and  resentment  more  and  more  loudly  as  civilisation  progressed.  Earlier 
man  —  and  In  particular  the  unhappy  savage,  with  hla  unavotdable  priva- 
tions, dangers,  and  mlsbaps,  and  hlfi  Ingenious  systems  of  self-torture  — 
had  more  to  hurt  htm,  hut  made  far  less  fuss  about  It.  For  many  an  age 
the  pain  of  human  life  has  formed  so  conspicuous  a  fact  that  we  have 
called  the  earth  *'  The  Star  of  Suffering,'*  Our  common  lllustratlona  of 
happiness  are  drawn  from  the  lower  animals:  "as  happy  as  a  clam/'  we 
Bay:  **  as  gay  as  a  lark;  '*  **  as  merry  as  a  cricket.'* 

The  world's  greatest  religions  have  rested  on  a  conception  of  general 
human  unhapplness.  Divine  curses  are  held  to  account  for  it,  Divine 
blessings  to  allay  it.  and  a  future  life  to  recompense  us  for  It — ^If  we 
are  good;  hut  the  basic  propoiitlon  Is  the  unhapplness  of  human  life. 
Again,  we  are  given  a  theory  of  reincarnation;  of  a  slow  transmigration 
through  many  lines  towards  a  plane  where  we  do  not  feel,  feeling  being 
admitted  to  mean  pain.  In  Heaven*  Paradise,  Nirvana,  from  the  Happy 
Hunting  Grounds  and  Walhalla  to  our  most  refined  conception  of  eternal 
progress,  the  bliss  of  a  future  life  Is  advanced  as  some  countercheck  to 
the  misery  of  this  one,  some  hope  to  enable  us  to  live. 

Charlotte  Perkins    Oilman  —  Human  Work. 

We  are  often  told  that  it  Is  the  curse  of  trade  unionism  that  it  strives 
to  reduce  the  pace  at  which  men  work,  and  to  diminish  the  output,  and 
philanthropists  have  brought  English  workmen  over  as  pilgrims  to  learn 
the  gospel  of  speed  at  Its  sanctuaries  in  New  York  and  Pittsburg.  But 
surely  speed  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing.  To  sacrifice  the  nerves  of 
human  beings  to  the  manufacture  of  telegraph  wires,  to  offer  up  flesh 
on  the  altar  of  cotton  — is  this  the  wisdom  of  civilisation?  If  It  is  more 
Important  to  manufacture  healthy  citizens  than  machine-made  things,  then 
indeed  the  trade  unions  have  something  to  say  for  their  policy.  And 
tbere  is  an  element  of  insanity  In  this  mad  race  of  overwork  l^etween  the 
manufacturing  countries  —  an  insanity  which  shows  itself  again  and  again 
as  we  examine  our  Industrial  system  —  an  Insanity  which  condemns  chil- 
dren of  seven  years  to  work  for  thirteen  hours  a  day  (or,  worse  yet,  a 
night)  in  our  cotton  mOls;  which  considers  the  accumulation  of  money 
beyond  ail  possibility  of  enjoyment  as  a  rational  object  in  life:  which 
Bubordlnatefl  every  consideration  to  gain;  which  makes  our  stock  ex- 
changes resemble  assemblies  of  madmen,  and  which  fills  our  lunatic 
asylums  and  sanitariums  with  broken  down  money-seekers,  and  our 
morgues  with  suicides.  No  unpre|udiced  person  can  go  Into  the  deafening 
din  of  one  of  our  factories  without  seeing  for  himself  that  the  pace  is  far 
too  fast  and  the  hours  far  too  long,  and  yet  our  business  people  are  calling 
for  greater  speed  and  higher  pressure!  It  is  madnesa  and  nothing  else! 
Let  us  put  a  stop  to  this  wild  revel  of  production,  and  if  this  meang 
smash,  by  al!  means  smash  let  it  be.  Are  human  beings  to  be  sacrificed 
forever  to  the  manufacture  of  glmc racks?  Let  ns  found  a  community  for 
the  manufacture  of  sound  and  sane  men  and  women;  and  let  the  ma- 
chinery come  in  incidentally  If  it  can,  and  if  not,  let  it  go.  The  race  of 
manufacturing,  like  the  race  of  armaments,  is  a  symptom  of  the  Wall 
Street- Washington  disease.  It  is  a  horrible  fever  that  we  must  get  out 
of  the  blood.  And  the  first  remedy  is  to  prevent  the  congestion  of  nn* 
earned  wealth  In  one  part  of  the  body  politic,  while  the  rest  Is  suffering 
from  maraBmus.  Our  Wall  Street  friends  wish  to  cure  the  patient  by 
raising  his  temperature  and  Increasing  his  pulse.  But  what  we  want  is 
not  more  fever,  but  more  calm  —  less  Intensity,  more  sanity. 

Ernest  Oro9by* 
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AYING  seen  that  tbe  object  of  life  is  happioese  — 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  — 
and  that  the  act  of  living  is  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, we  have  now  to  consider  the  methods  used  to 
obtain  this  object.  We  shall  do  well  at  the  start 
,  to  realise  that  few,  if  any,  beings  live  the  ideal  life 
—  the  life  in  which  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  is  the 
dominating  and  unselUsh  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
none  of  us  who  are  exceptions  to  the  general  law  that  all  men  seek 
happiness  of  some  sort.  The  kind  of  happiness  striven  for  varies 
as  the  individual  varies,  being  rarely  totally  selfish  and  depraved, 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  ideally  altruistic  and  unselfish.  None  are  black, 
none  are  white,  all  are  some  shade  of  grey.  Herein  is  the  crux  of 
the  whole  social  question.  The  difference  between  the  worst  system 
which  has  ever  inflicted  the  world,  and  the  best  the  millennium  will 
ever  have  to  offer,  is  merely  a  difference  in  the  kind  of  happiness 
pursued  by  the  social  units. 

Just  as  the  survival  of  the  fittest  can  never  be  the  survival  of  the 
best  until  the  environment  becomes  ideal,  so  can  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  never  become  the  pursuit  of  the  highest  happiness,  until 
the  life  which  is  the  object  of  this  pursuit  becomes  an  ideal  life. 
The  whole  problem  of  regenerating  society  is  merely  a  problem  of 
replacing  selfish  happiness,  as  an  end  sought,  by  altruistic  happi- 
ness. \^^en  we  realise  that  we  can  never  attain  the  greatest  pos- 
sible individual  happiness  save  as  we  find  it  in  the  perfect  social 
happiness,  we  shall  have  kid  down  the  major  premise  of  millennial 
joy.  Thus  is  it  that  man  shall  find  his  higher  self  even  by  losing 
his  lower  self. 

Remembering  that  the  kind  of  happiness  sought  by  an  individual 
varies  as  the  individual  varies,  let  us  consider  the  methods  by  which 
man  pursues  happiness.  These  methods,  of  course,  will  vary,  not 
only  as  the  object  sought  varies,  and  as  the  personality  varies,  but 
will  also  change  as  the  environment  changes. 

We  have  seen  that  the  faculties  of  man  are  traceable  downwards 
to  the  very  roots  of  the  biological  tree,  and  we  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised, therefore,  to  find  in  primitive  man  many  reminiscences  of 
his  ape-like  progenitors.  In  order  to  form  a  clear  conception  of 
what  man  is  to-nday,  it  is  desirable,  if  possible,  to  know  hira  as  he 
was  throughout  his  past.  How  may  this  end  be  accomplished? 
Hxindreds  of  thousands  of  years  have  unquestionably  elapsed  since 
man,  as  man,  stood  upright  and  walked  the  earth.  Tlie  testimony 
of  geological  deposits  and  archseologie  excavations  prove  that  man 
had  even  made  some  considerable  progress  in  art  as  far  back  as  the 
age  of  the  mammoth  and  mastodon. 
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We  have  sketches  of  horses  incised  on  antler,  a  group  of  rein- 
deer scratched  on  slate  and  a  sketch  of  a  manxraoth  on  a  fragment 
of  ivory,  all  from  La  Madelaine  cave,  in  the  Dordogne,  These  ex- 
hibit a  vigor  of  drawing  which  indicates  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  artistic  skill,  and  we  know  beyond  a  perad venture,  that  every 
one  of  these  Bketehee  was  made  ac^ores  upon  scores  of  thousands  of 
years  ago.  Prior  to  this  time  man  must  have  existed  for  a  very 
long  period  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  If  we  could  go  back  still  farther 
we  should  find  man  in  a  state  of  savagery;  and  could  we  go  to  the 
roots  of  his  savage  life  we  should  doubtless  find,  not  a  sharp  line 
but  a  broad  area  occupied  by  man-like  apes,  or  ape-like  men,  which- 
ever we  might  choose  to  call  them, — ^  creatures  beating  their  hairy 
chests  in  rage,  and  expressing  their  primitive  emotions  in  wild 
gestures  and  inarticulate  cries.  These  gestures  we  should  doubtless 
find  j-udely  descriptive,  and  the  inarticulate  cries  would  many  of 
them  bear,  in  all  probability,  a  crude  likeness  to  environmental 
sounds  with  which  the  man-ape  was  familiar. 

That  we  have  no  records  dating  back  to  the  time  when  the  first 
men  slowly  emerged  from  brute  creation  goes  without  sa}'ing.  They 
left  us  nothing  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  had  nothing  to  leave. 
Thousands  of  years  later,  when  savagery  had  evolved  into  barbarism, 
man  had  tools  and  implements  which  marked  his  evolutionary 
progress,  and  these  he  left  to  future  generations.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  understand  as  well  as  may  be  what  sort  of  being  the 
primitive  savage  was,  we  must  have  recourse  to  various  well-known 
methods  for  determining  his  characteristics. 

If  the  child  repeats  the  history  of  the  race,  his  earliest  activities 
will  be  those  along  that  ill-defined  border-land  separating  the  man 
from  the  ape  and,  in  the  progress  of  the  child's  psychological  de- 
velopment, we  shall  find  a  guide  to  the  psychology  of  the  savage 
and,  later,  to  that  of  the  barbarian,  and  still  later  to  that  of  the 
civilizee. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  new-born  babe  exhibits  a  strength  in 
clinging  to  an  object,  as  for  example,  a  spoon,  which  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  other  activities,  and  that  tliis  strength  in  a  very 
short  time  undergoes  a  diminution  quite  as  astonishing.  We  have 
a  physician's  statement  that  in  one  case  a  new-born  babe  supported 
with  one  arm,  approximately  all  of  its  weight  when  the  attempt 
was  made  to  take  from  it  a  spoon  it  had  seized,  and  this  was  ac- 
counted for  as  a  racial  inheritance  from  its  simian  ancestry.  An- 
other way  of  determining  the  condition  of  the  primitive  savage,  is 
by  studying  existing  savages,  and  then  projecting  a  geometrical  line 
from  the  highest  civilisation,  through  barbarism,  across  the  lowest 
savagery  now  known,  and  estimating  the  point  at  which  it  would 
lose  itself  in  brute  creation. 

The  study  of  child  psychology  helps  us  materially  in  under* 
standing  the  savage  mind,  but  we  are  not  solely  dependent  upon 
this  means.  It  is  a  curious  and  significant  fact  —  a  fact  which 
forms  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  evolution  —  that  the  human 
mind,  when  it  breaks  down,  does  so  in  an  order  the  reverse  of  that 
in  which  it  was  built  up.     lliose  things  which  were  most  recently 
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acquired  are  most  quickly  lost.  It  ie  as  if  the  human  mind  were 
a  temple  of  stone  upbuilt  block  by  block  tliroughout  countless  ages. 
When  destruction  cornea  the  topmost  blocks  are  the  first  to  fall,— 
the  most  recent  acquirements  soonest  succumb,  while  those  great, 
primitive,  racial  passions  and  appetites  which  were  a  heritage  from 
the  lower  animals  cling  with  a  pertinacity  which  only  yields  when 
life  )ields.  If  we  fiod  ourselves  suprised  at  this,  let  n&  think  for 
a  moment  how  infinitely  more  wonderful  it  would  be  were  the 
reverse  the  case.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  alienated  mind  pre- 
served intact  the  later  racial  acquirements,  while  it  parted  with  those 
coarser,  more  material  and  primordial  records  made  in  the  childjiood 
of  its  history-  We  should  then  be  confronted  with  a  most  singular 
phenomenon,  viz.,  the  refining  and  spiritualising  of  the  human  mind 
through  injury,  which  would  be  to  say,  that  a  broken  and  distorted 
mechanism  yielded  a  better  product  than  one  in  a  state  of  physical 
perfection.  That  the  vagaries  of  the  insane  are  sometimes  held  as 
indicative  of  ultra-refinement  must  not  be  seriously  taken  in  rebuttal, 
since  we  are  considering  the  mind  as  a  whole  and  not  some  one 
special  faculty  of  it  shining,  perhaps,  with  abnormal  brilliancy  at 
the  expense  of  all  the  others. 

Still  another  method  of  determining  the  general  status,  physical 
as  well  as  intellectual,  of  primitive  man,  is  what  we  may  call   a 

^priori  reasoning.  Having  satisfied  ourselves  of  the  general  order  and 
Drocess  of  evolution  as  referable  to  Nature  generally,  we  may  ob- 

"^rve  that  same  order  in  building  from  our  imagination  a  primitive 
savage.  It  is  not  necessary  in  this  work  to  apply  these  methods  in 
detail,  and  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  stating  briefly  the  broad 
results  which  would  follow  such  an  application. 

It  is  a  great  mistake,  albeit  it  is  one  we  frequently  make,  to  weigh 
the  savage  in  our  civilised  balance*  With  an  intelligence  but  little 
evolved  from  what  we  call  instinct  in  animals,  primitive  man  pre- 
sents a  personal  equation  having  relatively  few  points  in  common 
with  tlie  product  of  civiligation,  these  few  points  being  the  strongest, 
most  radical  and  most  ancient  characteristics  both  of  the  savage  and 
of  the  civilizee.  We  notice  in  very  young  children  a  responsiveness 
only  to  external  stimulus  of  a  purely  sensuous  order*  It  is  the 
Bame  with  the  savage.  The  first  impulse  of  the  young  child,  as  well 
as  of  all  other  young  animals,  is  to  seek  food.  The  most  primitive 
appetite  of  the  savage  is  the  appetite  for  food.  The  young  child 
exliibits  an  exuberance  of  spirits  which  has  no  psychic  background 
which  we  can  discern,  so  the  primitive  savage  vents  hia  surplus 
energy  in  activities  which  have  little,  if  anything,  more  than  a 
purely  physical  significance.  The  young  child  is  the  creature  of 
passion  which  dominates  it  at  the  moment.  So,  tfX),  the  savage.  If 
the  child  is  hungry  it  eats  until  satisfied,  and  would  do  so  without 
thought  of  the  morrow,  though  it  were  told  that  the  food  at  hand 
must  last  it  for  a  week*  With  the  savage  the  story  is  the  same. 
After  a  successful  hunt  be  will  gorge  himself,  in  some  eases  con- 
suming in  a  day  as  much  as  thirty  or  forty  pounds  of  meat!  and 
this  without  the  thought  that  there  is  a  morrow  coming,  with  many 
others  after  it,  in  which  he  must  fast  from  lack  of  food.     Thus 
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we  find  some  tribes  whose  digestive  functions  have  been  specialised 
to  stand  such  a  regime  of  feast  and  famine,  going  now  perhaps  a 
month  witli  next  to  nothing  to  eat,  and  then  eating  in  a  single  day 
more  than  a  third  their  weight  of  flesh.  We  are  ail  familiar  with 
the  tendency  of  children  to  imitate.  We  know  to  our  cost  how  little 
elfect  ttie  parental  precept  has  when  bronglit  in  conflict  with  the 
example  of  a  playmate. 

Among  savages,  as  among  monkeys,  imitation  is  a  conspicuous 
trait.  Let  the  traveller  ask  a  question  of  some  tribes  and,  instead 
of  answering^  they  will  simply  repeat  the  question  in  mimicry.  In 
the  matter  of  dress  the  story  is  the  same.  The  little  girl  will  don 
her  mothers  skirt  and  proudly  march  up  and  down  the  street^  totally 
oblivious  of  the  ridiculousness  of  her  appearance*  just  as  a  New 
Zealand  Maori  will  proudly  enter  a  mission  church  with  four  suits 
of  mixed  male  and  female  apparel,  one  on  top  of  another  and  his 
shirt  outside  of  alh 

The  curiosity  of  children,  their  restlessness,  their  unfitness  for 
sustained  intellectual  etTort,  and  their  extreme  dislike  of  continued 
physical  exertion,  all  find  their  perfect  parallels  in  the  savage,  who 
ifl  alive  to  all  sensuous  impressions,  who  lives  a  moment  at  a  time, 
who  will  not  undergo  protracted  physical  exertion  if  he  can  help  it, 
and  who  is  utterly  incapable  of  sustained  mental  effort.     The  child's 
lack  of  a  sense  of  proportion, —  its  failure  to  realise  relative  values, 
—  is  accurately  paralleled  by  the  savage.     The  Maori  describing  a 
journey  he  has  taken  will  describe  every  minute  detail  with  exactly  ^ 
the  same  pains  he  would  bestow  upon  an  event  of  significance.     If  ■ 
his  path  led  to  tlie  left,  then  turned  to  the  right,  with  a  peculiar  tree 
on  one  side  and  a  ledge  npon  the  other,  he  would  give  it  all  to  you, 
though  it  played  a  part  of  no  more  specialised  importance  in  his 
gtor}'  than  the  sky  over  his  head  or  the  ground  under  his  feet.     The 
young  child  has  no  power  of  abstraction,  nor  is  it  capable  of  dis- 
ciplining itself.     It  will  not  encounter  a  present  hardship  to  attain 
a  remote  advantage.     If  tlie  advantage  be  aa  present  as  the  hardship  ■ 
it  may  seek  the  one  through  the  otTier.     So  with  the  savage.     Hia  ™ 
language  and  his  habits  show  him  incapable  of  any  considerable  de- 
gree of  abstraction.     Indeed,  were  we  to  examine  the  evidence  af-  m 
forded  by  philology,  we  should  find  that  abstractions  were  such  &  | 
recent  racial  acquirement  that  we  should  blush  for  our  educational 
system,  striving  as  it  does  to  bury  the  cMId-mind,  all  alive  in  its 
perceptive  faculties,  head  down  in  abstractions  impossible  to  it.  fl 

The  savage  may  encounter  hardship  in  tracking  prey  for  which  " 
he  hungers,  but  he  will  not  encounter  this  hardship  on  a  full  stomach 
in  order  to  forestall  a  hunger  which  he  docs  not  feel,  but  which 
he  will  feel  at  some  future  time.  The  child  cannot  benefit,  to  any 
considerable  extent,  by  another's  experience,  neither  can  the  prim- 
itive savage.  Both  the  child  and  the  savage  show  a  marked  in- 
ability to  project  themselves  into  the  mind  of  another.  Neither 
can  realise  in  his  own  consciousness  the  feeling  which  accorapanies 
a  painful  experience  inflicted  upon  another.  For  this  reason,  both 
are  savage,  both  are  brutaU  both  are  unsympathetic.  The  child  teara 
an  insect  to  pieces,  or  sticks  a  pin  into  its  plavraate  with  no  ade» 
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quate  realisation  of  the  pain  it  inflict  a,  while  the  savage  dances  in 
glee  at  the  writhing  of  a  tortured  victiin.  It  is  nothing  to  say  that 
he  knows  from  experience  that  torture  hurts,  since  the  contention  is 
that  the  feeling  it  prodoces  is  not  sympathetically  present  in  liia 
own  conseionsnesB.  To  know  that  a  thing  hurts  another  is  no  more 
than  to  be  told  by  that  other,  **  I  feel  a  pain/*  but  to  sympaihicaliy 
feel  thai  others  hurt  is  quite  another  thing,  and  this  ability  is  not 
possessed  either  by  the  young  child  or  the  primitive  savage* 

Again,  the  young  child  is  destitute  of  any  considerable  generalising 
ability.  Likewise  the  savage,  and  both  are  easily  deceived  by  super- 
stitions, whether  in  the  form  of  necromancy  or  fairy  story.  Who 
has  not  noticed  the  tendency  of  the  young  child  to  personify  inanimate 
objects?  In  savagery  we  find  a  significant  parallel  Primitive 
man  is  wont  to  regard  all  activities  as  personal.  He  has  no  con- 
ception of  natural  law.  If  the  sun  shines,  the  wind  blows,  or  the 
lightning  flashes,  it  is  simply  because  some  personality  wills  it  so. 
The  conception  of  cause  and  effect  is  quite  beyond  his  grasp  as  it  is 
beyond  that  of  tlie  ehild,^ — in  short,  the  childhood  of  the  race  and 
the  childhood  of  the  man  are  close  parallels.  We  have  only  to 
study  conditions  of  savagery  as  they  exist  at  this  moment  to  satisfy 
ourselves  of  the  truth  of  tlie  foregoing. 

If,  now,  we  consider  the  matter  a  priori^  and  try  to  imagine  what 
manner  of  being  the  ape-man  would  naturally  evolve  into,  we  shall 
find  the  story  the  same  in  its  broad  generalities,  albeit  marked  with 
less  detail.  Man's  simian  ancestors,  and  back  of  them  the  long 
biological  vista,  lived  and  reproduced  their  kind.  In  order  to  live 
as  individuals  it  was  essential  that  they  should  have  the  food-appetite 
and  the  means  to  gratify  it.  In  order  to  reproduce  their  kind  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should  have  the  sex-appetite  and  an  en- 
vironment permitting  its  gratification.  If  the  individual  did  not 
eat  from  day  to  day,  he  ceased  to  be  an  individual,  and  his  effect 
upon  his  species  ended  then  and  there.  If  he  did  not  reproduce  his 
kind  his  effect  on  his  species  was  nil,  though  he  himself  might  eat 
and  thrive  tliroughout  his  little  span.  We  encounter,  therefore,  at 
the  very  root  of  life  two  primordial  appetites,  viz.,  the  food-appettte 
and  the  sex-appetite,  and  the  latter  of  these  two,  in  strength  |nd 
importance,  is  second  only  to  the  former. 

We  would  naturally  expect,  therefore,  that  those  activities  which 
are  necessary  to  the  securing  of  food  would  be  the  very  first  to 
manifest  themselves  in  any  department  of  organic  life.  This  we 
know  a  posterloril^  to  be  the  case.  Further,  we  should  naturally  ex- 
pect reproductive  activities  to  play  an  absorbing  part  in  the  drama 
of  evolution.  This,  too.  we  find  to  be  the  case  clear  down  to  the 
Tery  roots  of  the  biological  tree.  Since  those  attributes  which  are 
most  ancient  in  life  history  are  also  most  fundamental,  we  should 
confidently  expect  to  find  the  food-  and  the  sex-hungers  the  strong- 
est appetites  of  primitive  man,  and  when,  indeed,  we  examine  those 
savages  which  more  nearly  approach  our  earliest  ancestors  than  any 
others  now  accessible,  we  find*  little,  if  anything  else,  than  the  food- 
and  sex-appetites,  and  their  immediate  outgrowths.  If,  now»  we 
remember  how  many  of  our  highest  attributes  are  directly  traceable 
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to  B€x-love,  how,  in  short,  modern  civilised  love  embraces  directly 
and  indirectly  most  of  the  strongest  humiin  sentiments  including 
s}Tnpathy,  admiration,  reverence,  love  of  the  beiiutiful,  ete.j  etc.,  we 
shall  form  a  very  fair  idea  of  that  wonderful  and  beawtiful  super- 
structure of  emotion  which  was  evolved  out  of  what  was  originally 
only  a  hlind  reproductive  instinct  Without  this  instinct  there 
would  have  been  no  union  of  the  sexes  and  life  would  have  become 
extinct  forthwith ;  but  even  had  there  been  some  other  moans  of 
peopling  the  world  there  would  have  been,  without  this  sex-love,  no 
families,  no  maternal  instinct,  no  father-love,  no  family  relations  of 
any  sort.  Ancestor  worsliip  and  ancestor  propitiation  would  not  then 
have  existed  and  religion  could  not,  therefore,  have  evolved  out  of 
either  of  them.  Art  and  literature,  as  we  now  know  them  could 
not  have  come  into  existence  and  all  the  tender  hues  of  romance  would 
have  been  deadened  to  a  cold  and  sexless  grey.  We  are  prone  at 
this  late  day,  when  evolution  has  worked  up  the  primitive  sex- 
instinct  into  so  many  sweet  and  inetfably  subtle  forms  —  forms  in 
which  the  primordial  hunger  is  so  thickly  overlaid  with  finer  senti- 
ments —  to  ignore,  often  even  to  forget,  the  fountain  source  of  it  all. 

We  have  seen  that  the  end  of  life  is,  and  ought  to  be,  happiness,^ — 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number;  that  man  tends  to 
gratify  his  appetites  with  the  minimum  amount  of  exertion,  which 
is  to  say  that  he  tends  to  gratify  the  maximum  number  of  appetites; 
that  the  persistence  of  life  itself  depends  upon  this  tendency;  that 
an  individual,  or  a  system,  which  ran  counter  thereto  could  not 
survive;  that  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  lies  in  the  gratification  of  de- 
sires; and  we  now  see  that  the  two  great  primordial  desires  of  the 
organic  world  are  the  food-  and  sex-desires;  and  we  have  further 
seen  that,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  this  condition  of  affairs 
must  obtain. 

Civilisation  has  refined  these  primitive  instincts,  has  ineffably  en- 
riched them  both,  spreading,  indeed,  over  the  latter  the  magic  mantle 
of  tenderest  sentiment,  hut  it  has  been  powerless  to  ignore  them, 
on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  sensibly  to  lessen  their  primitive 
strength.  Methods  change,  fashions  change,  intelligence  changes; 
emotions  become  highly  specialised;  but  all  this  cannot  crowd  from 
the  highest  civilizee  the  primitive  craving  of  the  ape-man.  We  are, 
after  all,  but  veneered  savages.  The  primordial  liesh  is  hut  a  few 
fibres  thickness  beneath,  and  ever  and  anon  the  veneer  threatens  to 
split  off,  and  ever  and  anon,  in  individual  cases,  it  does  split  off. 
The  key  to  the  situation  is  in  seeing  things  as  they  are,  and  this 
can  only  be  done  by  seeking  to  understand  them  as  they  originally 
were.  Nothing  of  purity,  nothing  of  nobility,  nothing  of  sentiment, 
will  be  lost  by  this  method  —  much,  very  much,  will  be  gained. 
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When  we  are  aliye  to  the  nature  of  our  social  processes,  when  we  see 
that  production  Is  bath  duty  and  pleasure,  personal  good  and  social 
advantage,  we  shall  bend  our  tremendous  powers  to  develop  and  educate 
the  productive  energy  In  all  our  children,  and  provide  the  best  conditions 
for  Its  free  exercise. 

Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman  —  Human  Work. 

In  every  department  of  human  activity  the  note  of  brotherhood  begins 
to  be  struck.  Science  demonstrates  our  oneness;  philosophy  corroborates 
science;  and  religion  tells  us  more  and  more  the  same  story. 

Ernest  Oroshy. 

In  practical  truth  the  happiness  of  man  In  what  he  gets  Is  limited, 
extremely  limited,  but  the  happiness  of  man  In  what  he  does  Is  unlimited. 
The  receiving  capacity  of  our  nervous  system  Is  soon  exhausted,  but  the 
dlschu^ng  capacity  has  no  limit  but  that  of  natural  periods  of  rest. 
The  pleasure  In  expression  Increases  with  use,  the  pleasure  in  impression 
decreases  with  use. 

Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman  —  Human  Work. 

It  la  of  the  utmost  Importance  that  a  nation  should  have  a  correct  stand- 
ard by  which  to  weigh  the  character  of  Its  rulers. 

John  Raskin. 

Everywhere  in  life,  the  true  question  Is  not  what  we  gain,  but  what 
we  do. 

Carlyle. 

Just  as  no  man  can  have  a  right  to  the  land,  because  no  man  made  the 
land,  so  no  man  has  a  right  to  himself,  because  he  did  not  make  that  self. 

Robert  Blatchford  —  Merrie  England. 

Even  right  action  seems  to  bring  evil  consequences,  if  we  have  respect 
only  to  our  own  brief  lives,  and  not  to  that  larger  rule  whereby  we  are 
stewards  of  the  eternal  dealings  and  not  contrivers  of  our  own  success. 

George  Eliot  —  Felix  Holt, 
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AN  is  the  unit  of  society.  His  personality  and  his 
environment  form  the  two  great  factors  of  all  so- 
cial questions,  since,  in  the  interaction  of  these  two 
factors,  is  to  be  found  all  that  we  know,  or  ever 
can  know,  of  sociology.     It  is  for  this  reason  that 

we  have  spent  so  much  space  in  showing  the  genesis 

of  primitive  man,   and  in  roughly  indicating  his  intellectual  and 
emotional  status. 

It  has  seemed  to  us  that  many  writers  upon  social  subjects  make 
a  grave  mistake  in  not  more  carefully  portraying  the  personal  part 
of  their  problem.  Since  a  society  is  but  a  relation  between  in- 
dividuals, how  may  we  hope  to  understand  the  reJation  if  we  know 
not  the  individuals.  On  the  oHier  hand,  could  we  perfecihj  know 
the  individuals,  this  very  knowledge  would  teach  us  their  interrela- 
tion, just  as  a  perfect  knowledge  of  a  friend  would  enable  us  to 
predicate  just  what  kind  of  companion  he  would  choose  as  an  asso- 
ciate. We  cannot,  it  is  true,  either  in  the  one  case  or  the  other, 
acquire  this  perfect  knowledge,  but  we  shall  gain  immeDsely  in  the 
troth  of  our  final  deductions  by  every  approach  we  can  make  toward 
it.  We  must  strive  to  see  primitive  man  as  he  originally  existed, 
stripped  of  all  those  later  acquirements  which  were  the  hard-earned 
£rnitage  of  after  ages. 

It  may  be  asked  why  we  have  been  at  such  pains  to  consider  the 
primordial  savage  at  all,  since  he  was  not  a  social  being,  and  did 
not  occupy  a  social  status.  The  answer  is  a  repetition  of  what  has 
already  been  said.  The  present  is  but  the  sum  of  all  the  past.  The 
individual  is  but  the  rounded  total  of  Ids  history,  and  by  studying 
tliis  history,  we  shall  come  to  know  when  and  how  the  race  made 
certain  grave  mistakes,  on  the  one  hand,  while,  on  the  other,  we 
shall  see  how  it  happens  that  certain  of  the  factors  of  our  modern 
society  which  are  held  to  be  as  sacred  and  as  unassailable  as  if  of 
divine  origin,  are  yet  false  in  principle  and  malieious  in  practice. 
If  we  succeed  in  this  undertaking  we  shall  be  more  than  amply  re- 
paid for  the  effort  put  forth. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  primitive  man,  possessing  a  food  and 
a  sex-hunger  as  his  controlling  appetites,  would  set  about  in  his 
search  for  pleasure.  He  would  have,  of  course,  something  of  the 
family  instinct,  since  the  habit  of  mating  and  rearing  young  would 
have  heen  bequeathed  him  from  his  simian  ancestors.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, in  the  nature  of  society  would  exist,  for  the  primitive  savage 
was  not  a  social  being.  Indeed,  unable  as  he  is  to  temper  his  own 
desires  to  those  of  others,  association  is  practically  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  male  and  female,  endowed  with  the  instinct  inherited 
from  lower  life-forms,  do,  to  be  sure,  bestow  some  measure  of  care 
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upon  their  offspring  during  their  years  of  helplessness,  but  the 
family  ties  are  so  weak  that,  as  the  male  child  approaches  manhood^ 
he  not  infrequently  engages  in  deadly  conflict  with  his  own  father; 
We  find  a  similar  condition  of  affairs  in  the  case  of  animals,  as, 
for  example,  with  cats  and  their  kittens. 

The  dominant  appetites  of  the  primitive  savage  are  such  as  make 
against  any  closer  association  with  his  kind  than  that  which  is  neces- 
sary to  the  gratification  of  these  desires  —  a  necessity  which  ends 
with  the  choosing  of  a  mate  and  the  rearing  of  offspring.  Having 
no  conception  of  what  cooperation  means,  being  totally  unable  to 
join  with  his  fellow  savage  to  advantage  in  the  quest  for  food,  he 
goon  comes  to  regard  t!ie  presence  of  another  savage  within  his  own 
zone  as  a  trespass  wliich  endangers  himself  and  lessens  his  food 
supply.  Destitute  of  anything  which  may  fairly  be  called  an  ethical 
standard,  he  regards  everything  he  wants  as  his  own,  if  he  can  get 
it.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  he  reasons  about  it,  or  that  he  has 
evolved  an  elaborate  conception  of  ownership;  what  we  wish  to 
convey  is  the  thought  that  he  imposes  no  limit  whatever  upon  the 
gratitication  of  any  desire  by  any  means  within  his  power*  It  is 
probable  that  his  earliest  activities  are  little  more  than  reflexes;  and 
it  is  certain  that  his  nature,  as  a  whole,  constitutes  a  centrifugal, 
rather  than  a  centripetal  tendency,  in  a  social  sense.  Each  individual 
is  unable  to  see  any  reason  why  he  should  circumscribe  his  ac* 
tivities  lor  the  sake  of  any  of  his  fellows.  Wliat  each  desires  he 
immediately  strives  for,  and,  since  each  is  dominated  by  the  food- 
and  sex-hungers  in  their  most  primitive  forms,  it  naturally  follows 
that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  each  will  want  the  same  thing  at  the 
same  time*  Snch  a  condition  of  affairs  would  inevitably  cause  per- 
petual conflict  —  conflict  in  which  the  weaker  would  either  succumb 
or  flee  —  and,  in  order  to  avoid  these  conflicts  without  curtailing 
any  of  his  activities,  the  individual  would  naturally  ehun  his  fellows 
until  such  time  as  association  yielded  an  advantage  greater  than  the 
sum  of  its  disadvantages. 

Under  this  regime  each  savage  and  his  mate,  with  any  young 
offspring  they  might  have,  would  naturally  seek  the  best  unappro- 
priated shelter  available.  At  first  this  slielter  would  be  little  more 
than  a  favourable  locality^  while  in  a  later  state  of  evolution,  it 
might  be  a  cave,  or  even  some  rude  manufactured  shelter  of  branches. 
Later  on,  of  course,  as  primitive  implements  were  fashioned,  some- 
thing akin  to  a  rude  conception  of  ownership  would  be  sure  to  arise. 
The  savage  who  had  spent  mneh  time  and  labour  in  making  a  spear 
by  lashing  a  sharp  stone  to  a  stick,  would  surely  be  more  likely  to 
hold  that  he  had  a  better  claim  to  the  product  of  his  effort  than 
would  his  primitive  ancestor,  who  had  merely  broken  from  a  tree 
a  particularly  serviceable  limb  for  use  as  a  club.  To  fashion  any 
natural  object  is,  in  a  sense,  to  personalise  it,  or,  at  all  evenis,  to 
give  it  a  relatedness  to  its  artificer  which  it  did  not  possess  in  its 
natural  state.  Indeed,  the  rudimentary  concept  of  ownership  ante- 
dated, in  all  probability,  the  advent  of  man,  for  we  find  animals 
quite  able  to  discriminate  between  their  own  possessions  and  those 
of  others.    The  well-known  eiample  of  the  dogs  of  Constantinople 
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is  a  case  m  point.  It  must  not  be  thought  tliat  this  vague  sense 
of  ownership  wliieh  the  primitive  savage  possessed,  carried  with  it 
any  of  those  moral  considerations  which  now  are  referable  to  it. 
It  took  hundreds,  yea,  thousands  of  years,  for  our  ancestors  to  begin 
to  learn  that,  all  things  considered,  it  was  easier,  pieasanter  and  a 
vast  deal  safer,  each  to  create  his  own  w^ealth,  than  to  try  to  steal 
that  created  by  another.  It  took  ages  for  primitive  man  to  learn 
that,  as  a  rule,  he  who  could  produce  could  generally  protect 
the  product  of  his  labour, —  in  short  that,  as  a  general  principle, 
honesty  was  the  best  policy.  It  was  ages  before  the  primitive  savage 
began  to  perceive  this,  and  we,  his  so-called  civilised  children,  proudly 
strutting  up  and  down  the  ethical  altitudes  of  the  20th  century, 
have  not  completely  learned  the  lesson  yet.  As  indimduais,  we  are 
for  the  most  part,  not  brazen! t/  dishonest,  but  as  nations  we  are  still 
pirates,  freebooters  and  highwaymen^  whose  one  question  seem^  to 
be;  "  Can  we  take  it  away  from  them?  " 

Born  into  a  young  world,  without  tools  and  implements  wherewith 
to  labour,  and  with  no  other  intelligence  than  that  bequeathed  from 
their  ape-like  ancestors,  life  presented  something  of  a  problem  to 
our  earliest  progenitors.  That  it  was  not  an  insuperable  problem, 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  sudden  change,  everything 
being  of  natural  and  orderly  growth.  If  life's  struggle  were  hard, 
the  individual  was  measurably  equipped  to  meet  it  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  was  not  radically  different  from  that  wliich  his  father 
had  survived*  Without  weapons  of  any  sort  hunting  was  indeed 
difficult,  but  primitive  man  inherited  instincts  and  aptitudes  from 
progenitors  who  had  secured  food  and  survived  without  weapons. 
The  point  we  wish  to  make,  however,  is  this;  sustenance  w^as  not 
to  be  had  without  a  considerable  expenditure  of  effort.  If,  there- 
fore, two  savages  searched  the  same  locality  for  food,  they  mu- 
tually diminished  each  other's  chances  of  success,  and  increased  the 
effort  necessary  thereto,  in  short,  they  became  competitors. 

Now  the  essence  of  competition  is  found  in  the  striving  by  tw^o 
or  more  persons  for  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  this  presupposes 
the  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  competitors  that  there  is  not 
enough  of  the  coveted  article  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  all.  Later 
on  we  shall  have  much  more  to  say  upon  this  subject,  for  which 
reason  we  will  now  content  ourselves  with  merely  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  condition  of  competition  argues  an  imperfect  and 
undesirable  social  state.  Competition  only  comes  in  evidence  when 
there  is,  or  is  thought  to  be,  a  discrepancy  between  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  the  keenness  of  competition  is  the  measure  of  this  dis- 
crepancy. 

We  should  perhaps  state  here  that  we  are  using  the  term  competi- 
tion in  its  proper  sense  of  struggle  for  the  attainment  of  somethittg 
Ukehj  to  be  lost.  When  the  effective  demand  of  a  given  market  for 
potatoes  is  just  one  thousand  bushels,  and  when  there  are  just  one 
thousand  bushels  of  potatoes  offered  to  supply  that  demand,  we  are 
fre< piently  told  that  the  buying  competition  just  balancea  the  sell- 
ing competition,  in  short,  that  the  demand  and  supply  are  just  equal. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is,  in  such  cases,  no  effective  competition 
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whatsoever^  in  its  proper  sense.  If  we  imagixie,  for  the  sake  of  the 
argument  in  such  cases,  that  there  was  competition  among  the  buy- 
era,  we  must  imagine  at  the  same  time,  that  there  was  an  exactly 
equal  and  opposed  amount  among  the  sellers*  These  two  equal  and 
opposite  forces  would  then  be  mutually  annihilatory^  would  cancel 
each  other,  and  leave  the  whole  proposition  precisely  where  it  would 
have  been  had  neither  existed.  Thus  we  see  that,  in  such  cases  of 
balanced  supply  and  demand,  there  is  nothing  which  can  be  called 
effective  competition.  In  the  case  of  the  two  savages  in  our  illus- 
tration, however,  there  would  be  the  keenest  competition,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  food  was  diflicult  and  uncertain  of  attainment 
at  best,  and  rendered  doubly  so  by  the  presence  of  two  hunters  in  the 
one  hunting  zone.  The  result  of  this  condition  would  iuevitably 
be  either  a  conflict  between  the  two  savages,  with  the  consequence 
that  one  would  be  killed  or  driven  off,  or  a  more  peaceable  separa- 
tion for  the  sake  of  avoiding  such  conflict.  This  would  result  in  either 
case  in  a  dispersive  tendency,  since  the  victor,  having  once  defended 
his  zone  and  killed  or  driven  off  his  competitor,  would  be  sure  to 
meet  a  new  intruder  in  an  equally  warlike  spirit*  We  see,  there- 
fore,  that  those  who  regard  primitive  man  as  naturally  and  in- 
stinctively a  social  being  are  reasoning  against  the  best  evidence  ac- 
cessible. Indeed,  after  thousands  of  years  of  civilisation  we  find  the 
cultnre  of  the  20th  century  in  many  cases  more  indicative  of  savagery 
than  of  civilisation.  The  social  sense  is  even  now  hardly  more 
than  nascent  among  us,  a  fact  which  will  be  readily  realised  when 
we  consider  how  all  but  totally  indifferent  society  is  to  an  injustice 
inflicted  upon  a  small  or  unfavoured  portion  of  its  members. 
Throughout  the  larger  portion  of  the  world  women  are  governed 
without  representation,  and  punished  for  the  infraction  of  laws  in 
the  making  of  which  they  have  no  hand.  Thus  are  they  denied  the 
most  fundamental  rights  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, without  one  man  in  five  being  willing  to  say  a  word  in  favour 
of  their  emancipation,  while  four  out  of  five  are  willing  to  talk 
themselves  hoarse  in  their  endeavour  to  prevent  it  We  cite  this  as 
one  of  many  cases,  which  might  be  mentioned,  tending  to  show 
that  we  have  not  yet  acquired  that  active  social  sense  which  makes 
another's  wrong,  our  wrong,  and  proves  us  to  be,  to  this  extent  at 
least,  our  brother's  keeper. 

We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  to  learn  that  the  fijst  men 
found  it  easier  to  keep  apart  than  to  live  together.  We  know  now 
that  certain  animals,  as  for  example  sheep,  are  gregarious,  and  we 
are  wont  to  assume  that  this  herding  tendency  was  originally  in- 
stinctive with  them.  If  we  look  a  little  deeper,  however,  we  aliall 
fiod  that  such  was  not  the  ease.  Environmental  conditions  —  con- 
ditions external  to  themselves  —  are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for 
this  herding  tendency.  The  mutual  protection  of  themselves  and 
of  their  young,  which  came  from  association  of  considerable  num- 
bers, or  the  increased  safety  or  efficiency  attained  by  hunting  in 
common,  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  animal  association  as  ex- 
hibited in  sheep,  wolves,  and  the  like.  Now,  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider man,  we  find  a  precisely  similar  condition  of  affairs.     Naturally 
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tending  to  live  apart  for  reasons  already  explained,  we  find  that 
men  are  only  forced  together  by  external  pressure.  Indeed,  it  is  by 
this  very  external  pressure  that  society,  and  consequently  civilisa» 
tion,  has  been  made  possible. 

Let  us  take  an  imaginary  case  as  an  illustration  of  how  this  might, 
and  in  some  cases  probably  did,  come  about  Certain  areas  of  the 
earth's  surface  offered  much  more  suitable  habitats  for  primitive 
man  than  others,  and  these  favoured  localities^  supplying  more 
readily  accessible  nutriment,  would  tend  to  develop  a  considerable 
indigenous  population,  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other,  they 
would  be  much  sought  after  by  savages  occupying  less  favoured  tracts. 
The  net  result  of  these  tendencies  would  be,  that  for  any  particular,, 
favoured  area,  the  population  would  inevitably  tend  to  outrun  the 
limits  of  subsist ence* 

In  arriving  at  this  conclusion  we  must  not  fail  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  immensely  important  fact  that  socially  unorganised 
savagery  does  not  proportionately  increase  Us  productiveness  when 
it  increases  the  number  of  its  individuals,  so  that  with  the  natural 
productiveness  of  a  given  area,  however  favoured^  remaining  sensibly 
constant,  or,  as  would  really  be  the  case,  continually  diminishing, 
the  time  would  soon  come  when  further  increase  of  the  population 
would  be  checked  by  the  difficulty  of  subsistence.  At  this  time,  if  in- 
deed not  before,  some  of  the  stronger  denizens  of  the  area  would  push 
their  activities  into  those  zones  appropriated  by  their  weaker  fel- 
lows. Conflicts  would  arise,  and  where  the  superiority  of  the  ag- 
gressor was  sufficient  to  render  the  conclusion  a  foregone  one,  the 
resistance  he  would  encounter  would  be  little,  if  anything,  more 
than  nominal ;  indeed,  in  many  cases  his  mere  appearance  would 
probably  result  in  his  weaker  competitor  throwing  himself  prone 
at  bis  feet.  This  habit  of  prostration  to  signify  helplessnesa  and 
utter  subjugation,  man  may  easily  have  inherited  from  the  lower  ani- 
mals, since  we  know  it  to  be  common  among  tbem»  WTio  has  not 
seen  a  little  dog  throw  himself  upon  his  back  with  his  feet  in  the 
air  in  the  presence  of  a  larger  dog, —  a  superior  force  which  he 
knows  it  is  useless  for  him  to  resist. 

That  primitive  man  made  use  of  similar  methods  of  abasement  is 
abundantly  proved  by  surviving  manners  and  customs.  The  act 
of  kneeling,  the  salaam,  even  the  nod  of  the  head,  are  all  survivals 
of  acts  which  originally  were  those  of  self-abasement  and  subjuga- 
tion* Now,  when  this  savage  aggressor  first  found  his  weaker  com- 
petitor grovelling  at  his  feet,  it  is  probable  that  he  killed  him  at 
once*  The  fate  of  the  next  and  still  the  next,  most  likely  was  the 
game,  but  the  time  would  inevitably  come,  either  in  his  case  or  in 
that  of  those  who  came  after  him,  when  it  would  dawn  upon  the 
savage  that,  instead  of  killing  his  victim,  he  could  make  him  work 
for  him. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  condition  of  affairs  very  likely  grew  out 
of  cannibalism,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  conqueror  who  subdued  more 
of  his  kind  than  were  needed  to  satisfy  immediate  hunger,  would 
naturally  try  to  save  some  of  them  to  be  devoured  at  a  later  day. 
This  would  mean  that  their  lives  would  temporarily  have  to  be 
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spared,  and,  during  this  interval,  they  naturally  would  be  com- 
pelled to  make  themselves  useful.  Under  this  condition  of  atfairs 
the  conqueror  would  soon  see  that  some  were  more  valuable  for 
service  than  for  food,  and  of  these  he  would  make  slaves. 

It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purposes  if  we  make  it  clear  that, 
sooner  or  later  in  evolving  savagery,  the  strong  savage  would  con- 
quer and  enslave  the  weaker  savage,  and  that  these  two  would  then, 
as  it  were,  hunt  in  common  to  the  end  that  still  others  would  be 
forced  to  join  them.  In  this  way  would  conflict  enforce  assoeia- 
tian  and  bring  about  that  condition  which  formed  the  germ  of  all 
future  society  and  all  subsequent  civilisation.  Since,  now,  these  ag- 
gregates of  conquest  might  be  concurrently  found  in  many  localities, 
and  since,  sooner  or  later,  they  would  be  sure  to  come  in  conflict 
with  each  other,  there  would  result  a  war  between  these  hordes, 
eventuating  in  further  conquest  and  enlargemeiit  of  the  victorious 
horde. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  how  competition,  or  the  strug- 
gle of  several  individuals  to  attain  advantages  insufficient  to  satisfy 
them  all,  makes  itself  felt,  at  the  very  start,  in  the  exercise  of  war- 
like and  destructive  activities;  and  how,  as  these  warlike  activities 
develop,  the  sphere  of  competition  which  originally  existed  between 
men  as  individuah,  is  widened  until  it  guides  the  activities  of  con* 
flicting  hordes,  or  tribes.  Further,  that  since  man  exhibits  a  prim- 
itive dissoeiability;  and  since  it  is  a  prerequisite  to  social  evolution, 
as  we  know  it,  that  men  shall  live  together  in  considerable  numljers; 
and  since,  as  we  have  seen,  they  will  not  so  live  without  external 
pressure  which  expressed  itself  in  the  conquests  of  war;  and  since 
this  war  resulted  from  competition,  we  are  led  to  see  that  our  modem 
civilisation  is  the  direct  result  and  outgrowth  of  that  brutal  com- 
petitive struggle  which  had  originally  no  more  of  pity  or  saving 
grace,  than  the  fang  of  the  serpent,  the  tooth  of  the  hyena,  or  the 
claw  of  the  tiger. 
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No  man  is  so  wholly  right  that  he  can  afford  to  say  that  another  to 
wholly  wrong. 

Elbert  Huhhard. 

Nature  needs  you  in  her  business  and  will  keep  you  on  earth  Just  as 
long  as  you  are  useful. 

Ibid. 

There  is  a  certain  friendliness  by  which  we  desire  at  one  time  or 
another  to  do  good  to  those  we  love.  But  how  if  there  be  no  good  that 
we  can  do?  We  ought  not  to  wish  men  to  be  wretched  that  wc^  may  be 
enabled  to  practice  works  of  mercy.  Thou  givest  bread  to  the  hungry, 
but  better  were  it  that  none  hungered,  and  thou  hadst  none  to  give  to. 
Thou  clothest  the  naked;  oh,  that  all  men  were  clothed  and  that  this  need 
existed  not!  Take  away  the  wretched,  and  the  works  of  mercy  will  be  at 
an  end,  but  shall  the  ardour  of  charity  be  quenched?  With  a  truer  touch 
of  love  thou  lovest  the  happy  man  to  whom  there  is  no  good  office  that 
thou  canst  do;  purer  will  that  love  be,  more  unalloyed.  For  if  thou  hast 
done  a  kindness  to  the  wretched  perhaps  thou  wishest  him  to  be  subject 
to  thee.  He  was  in  need,  thou  didst  bestow;  thou  seemest  to  thyself 
greater  because  thou  didst  bestow  than  he  upon  whom  it  was  bestowed. 
Wish  him  to  be  thine  equal. 

Samuel  McChord  Crothers. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  in  the  world,  poor,  miserably  poor,  and 
kept  constantly  in  this  state  by  their  desire  to  get  something  for  nothing. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Tilden. 

Man  is  a  Reasoning,  but  not  a  Reasonable  being. 

John  AdamM, 

I  ask  nothing  from  the  world  but  peace  and  the  privilege  of  producing 
work  which  shall  some  day  belong  to  it. 

Wagner. 

The  MAN  who  is  fitted  to  take  care  of  himself,  in  all  conditions  in 
which  he  is  placed,  is,  in  a  very  important  sense,  an  educated  man.  The 
savage  who  understands  the  habits  of  animals,  who  is  a  good  hunter  and 
fisher,  is  a  man  of  education,  taking  into  consideration  his  circumstances. 
The  graduate  of  a  university  who  can  not  take  care  of  himself  —  no  matter 
how  much  he  may  have  studied  —  is  not  an  educated  man. 

Robert  Ingeraoll. 
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HE  survival  of  the  fittest  can  never  be  the  snmval 
of  the  best  save  under  ideal  conditions.  The  uni- 
versal tendency  of  Nature  is  to  stop  out  those  who 
cannot,  or  do  not,  adjust  themselves  to  the  environ- 
ment   she    fumishea.     Such    beiug    the   case^    there 

would  be  just  as  strong  a  tendency  to  eradicate  a 

gentle  and  sympathetic  nature  from  a  brutal  and  warlike  environ- 
ment as  there  would  be  to  stop  out  a  brutal  and  warlike  nature  from 
a  gentle,  sympathetic  and  highly  social  environment.  Let  the  en- 
vironment be  such  as  makes  physical  force  the  necessary  prerequisite 
of  successful  exiBtencCj  and  only  those  will  survive  and  thrive  who 
exhibit  physical  force  as  a  marked  characteristic.  Such  being  the 
case,  and  ihe  world  in  which  primitive  man  found  himself  being  pre- 
eminently one  requiring  physical  prowess  for  a  Buecessfnl  struggle 
with  conditions,  we  are  able  to  see  with  perfect  clearness,  why  the 
life  of  savagery  was  a  life  of  constant  strife,  brutality  and  bloodshed. 
Viewed  from  a  psychological  standpoint  the  same  result  develops. 
Possessed  of  two  dominating  hungers,  and  lacking  all  but  the  merest 
rudiments  of  those  fioer  sentiments  which  in  highly  evolved  men 
overlay,  temper  and  all  but  obscure  their  primitive  appetites,  primor- 
dial man  was  an  individualist  to  the  last  extreme.  He  formed  the 
purest  and  most  extreme  example  of  what  we  know  as  the  egoistic 
age.  Centred  in  self,  all  his  acts  were  prompted  from  selfish  con- 
siderations, whether  these  considerations  were  consciously  rational, 
or  were  mere  groupings  in  his  subliminal  self.  Since  we  have  seen 
again  and  again  that  Xature  exhibits  no  sharp  lines  of  demarcation, 
but  rather  everywhere  a  gradual  and  orderly  progression,  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  even  this  self-centred^  egoistic,  selfish 
and  brutal  savage  had  yet  deep  within  him  little,  hint-like  stirrings 
of  altruism  which  were  the  promise  of  that  ultimate  social  sense, 
which,  when  it  shall  acquire  full  head,  will  sweep  the  human  race 
into  the  millennium  of  perfect  brotherhood.  Brutal  and  selfish  as 
were  our  earliest  egoistic  ancestors,  Nature  had  yet  taken  good  care 
to  see  that  their  faces  were  firmly  set  toward  a  higher  dispensation. 

In  order  that  this  savage  should  gratify  hie  sex-appetite  it  was 
necessary  tliat  he  should  curb,  in  some  degree,  his  unsocial  tenden- 
cies. It  was  also  necessary  that  he  should  consider  his  mate  to  a 
certain  extent.  This  he  probably  did  to  a  relatively  slight  degree, 
yet  it  was  a  beginning,  and  he  had  never  before  in  a  similar  way 
considered  any  one  to  any  degree.  The  satisfaction  of  such  a  desire 
is  the  fundamental  basis  from  which  spring  all  our  sentiments,  and 
this  primitive  mating  was  the  rude  parent  of  all  future  romance. 

Wifien  offspring  were  born  sacrifices  had  to  be  made  for  them 
during  their  period  of  helplessness.     Nature  had  taken  care  of  this, 
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toOj  to  the  end  tliat  any  species  not  making  such  sacrifices  were 
promptly  blotted  from  the  face  of  the  earlli.  Here,  again,  we  see 
that  the  natural  and  inevitable  order  of  things  was  full  to  repletion 
of  altruistic  promise.  The  savage  pair,  guarding  their  young  and 
Bacrificing  for  them, —  even  in  hind  aa  we  of  the  20th  century  sacri- 
fice for  our  children  inversely  as  their  merits,  doing  most  when 
they  deserve  least,  and  being  able  to  relax  our  care  as  they  reach 
a  more  deserving  estate, —  were  thus  forced  to  take  the  first  un- 
steady steps  along  the  path  leading  toward  altruism.  In  the  main, 
however,  and  with  only  these  hint-like  exceptions,  we  must  consider 
primitive  man  as  all  but  utterly  selfish,  egoistic,  brutal,  brute-like 
and  unsocial,— in  short  as  exemplifying  the  highest  attainable  de- 
gree of  individualism* 

In  this  connexion  it  seems  fitting  to  call  attention  for  a  moment 
to  the  matter  of  individualism.  There  is  to-day  a  school  of 
philosophy  many  of  whose  members  look  askance  at  any  proposed 
r^ime  which  seeks  to  replace  individualism,  in  howsoever  slight  a 
degree,  by  activities  of  a  purely  social  nature.  Tkey  seem  to  regard 
the  mdividualistic  ideal  as  a  far  grander  one  than  the  social  ideal. 
In  doing  tins  they  are  prone  to  forget  that  individualism,  In  its 
purity,  did  in  the  beginning,  does  now,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see] 
always  will,  lead  straight  to  strife.  The  very  badge  of  war  and 
bloodshed  is  individualism!  That  among  savages  the  self-seeking 
egoism  of  individualism  will  make  itself  felt  with  clubs,  overt  theft 
and  brutal  treachery,  while  among  the  so-called  civilised,  it  will' 
express  itself  in  Krupp  guns,  commercial  competition,  protective 
tariffs  and  other  special  privileges,  does  not  in  the  least  alter  the 
fact  that  any  condition  which  makes  toward  unalloyed  individualism, 
makes  also  in  the  same  degree  toward  strife  of  one  kind  or  another. 
If  phtjsical,  we  call  it  war,  while  if  commercial,  we  call  it  competition,] 
yet  the  wise  among  us  know  that  the  war  of  competition  is  infinitely 
more  cruel  and  affects  a  vastly  greater  number,  than  the  compeliiion 
of  actual  warfare.  It  is  more  merciful  to  shoot  your  enemy  through 
the  heart  in  warfare,  than  to  shoot  him  through  the  stomach  in 
commerce.  To  refine  a  crime  is  not  to  cliange  its  essential  wicked- 
ness. A  drunk  is  still  only  a  drunk  though  it  come  from  cham- 
pagne sipped,  in  the  presence  of  beautiful  women,  to  the  entrancing 
accompaniment  of  the  grandest  music  ever  written. 

We  have  said  that  unalloyed  individualism  makes,  must  make,  and  i 
can  only  make,  toward  human  strife,  but  we  have  not  said  that  all 
forms  of  strife  are  of  necessity  bad,  or  that  all  degrees  of  in- 
dividualism are  of  necessity  reprehensible.  The  distinction  we  would 
impress  upon  the  reader  is  this,  that  while  individualism  is  found 
in  its  most  intense  forms  where  man  is  at  his  hivest  moral  ebb,  and 
tends  ever  to  weaken  as  man's  moral  nature  develops,  the  social 
sense  is  only  found  in  its  highest  degree  among  the  saviours  of  the 
human  race,  is  not  found  in  any  considerable  degree  save  where 
man's  moral  nature  is  highly  developed,  and  exhibits  scarveltf  a 
recognijioble  trace  in  that  primitive  savagery  which  furnishes  the 
most  perfect  instance  attainable  of  unalloged  individualism.    From 
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this  it  should  be  seen  that  the  social  ideal  is»  out  of  all  comparison, 
a  grander  and  a  nobler  one  than  the  individual  ideal,  from  which 
postulate  must  follow  the  inevitable  corollary  that,  when  the  ideals 
of  individualism  interfere  with  those  social  ideals  which  by  virtue  of 
their  superiority  have  the  natural  right  of  way,  those  individualistic 
ideals  are  wrong.  If  evolution  moans  anything  in  ethivs  or  in 
socieitj^  it  must  mean  that  its  latest  developments,  at  least  when  they 
are  the  result  of  an  unbroken  chain  of  progress  from  the  very  be* 
ginning,  must  be  better  than  its  earliest  expressions. 

The  surging  stream  of  evolution  may  bear  upon  it«  ever  ami  anon, 
little^  insignificant,  backward  eddies,  but  its  main  course  is  eternally 
ornrard;  and  those  things  which  show  an  unbroken  spectrum  of 
development  must  ever  come  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  ideal  as  the 
ages  glide  by.  That  this  is  so,  observation  teaches.  That  it  could 
not  be  otherwise,  requires  no  great  logical  acumen  to  prove.  We 
see,  therefore,  that  individualism  is  egoism,  while  the  development 
of  the  social  sense  is  a  movement  toward  aUruism,  We  see,  further- 
more, that  nothing  worthy  the  name  of  society  can  possibly  exist 
till  the  primitive  savage  has  replaced  a  portion  of  his  individualism 
with  a  goodly  dash  of  altruism.  We  live  to-day  in  what  is  justly 
called  the  ego-altruistic  age  —  an  age  in  which  the  consideration  of 
self  usually  outweighs  that  of  others  —  hut  still  an  age  in  which  we 
consider  others  to  a  marked  degree.  Moreover,  he  who  runs  may 
read  that  the  trend  of  affairs  is  toward  the  altro-egoistic  age  where 
others  will  be  considered  more  than  self^  and,  through  that,  to  the 
altruistic  age,  forming  the  exact  opposite  of  the  egoistic  age. 

In  this  connexion  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  just  as  the  species, 
existing  in  the  brutal  selfishness  of  egoism,  cannot  be  propagated 
witbout  at  least  a  faint  trace  of  altruism,  so,  in  the  highest  attain- 
able stage  of  altruism,  we  must  expect  to  find  a  sufficient  amount  of 
individualism  to  maintain  the  individual  life  intact  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  its  social  function.  Admitting,  as  it  seems  to  ua  w^e  must 
admit,  that  the  demands  of  altruism  — the  requirements  of  the  high- 
est social  state,  if  you  please —  must,  because  of  their  superiority, 
take  precedence  over  those  of  individualism,  it  is  still  a  nice  point  to 
determine  just  how  much  individualism  may  properly  be  preserved. 
We  have  had  good  cause  to  learn  well  the  lesson  that  mother  Nature 
cares  little  for  the  individual  as  compared  with  her  Jealous  consider- 
ation of  the  species,  and  this  should  teach  us  that  she  also  cares  pro- 
portionately little  for  the  individual  compared  with  the  society  of 
which  he  forms  a  part. 

The  similarities  existing  between  the  social  body  and  the  human 
body  are  so  multifarious  and  remarkable  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
has  thought  well  to  treat  them  at  length  in  his  "  Sociology,"  A  brief 
consideration  of  this  comparison  may  assist  us  in  determining  how 
large  a  part  individualism  may  properly  have  in  society-  Fortu- 
nately for  our  problem  the  individual  himself  is  a  society.  For  the 
human  body  may  be  regarded  as  a  society  of  cells  culminating  in  that 
Bocial  life  wiiich  has  for  its  result  the  individual  man.  If,  now,  we 
see  what  demands  ttus  society  makes  upon  its  component  members, 
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as  well  as  what  ijidividiialism  it  allows  Ihem,  we  shall  be  able  to  form 
a  better  idea  of  the  part  individualism  may  properly  play  in  that 
larger  society  which  is  the  ultiDiate  object  ol  our  inquiry. 

In  the  case  of  that  congeries  of  cells  which  we  call  a  human  being, 
the  highest,  dominating  and  most  essential  factor  is  personality, — 
in  short,  the  maintenance  and  unfolding  of  the  human  ego.  Every 
function^  every  activity,  every  process  must  subordinate  itself  to  this 
end.  Should  an  organ  fail  to  do  this,— should  its  activities  tend 
to  subvert  the  aims  of  the  controlling  ego,  it  immediately  places  itself, 
by  so  doing,  in  a  condition  of  open  rebellion.  Health  can  only  be 
maintained  by  the  proper  functioning  of  each  organ  under  the  direc- 
tion of,  and  obedience  to,  the  couscious  and  subconscious  mandates 
of  the  central  organism.  **  If  thy  right  hand  offend  thee  cut  it  olf  " 
may  in  this  sense  be  literally  understood.  If  one's  right  hand  in 
mutiny  persisted  in  trying  to  pluck  out  his  eyes,  and  he  could  not 
otherwise  stop  the  revolt,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  cut  it  off.  If  an 
organ  is  attacked  by  a  morbid  growth  tending  to  divert  to  itself  the 
life  forces  which  should  go  elsewhere,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  remove 
the  organ  for  the  sake  of  removing  the  morbid  growth,  provided  the 
same  can  be  done  without  inflicting  too  great  a  risk  upon  the  cor- 
poreal society  of  which  this  organ  forms  an  individual  factor. 
When  certain  parts  of  the  body  lose  their  natural  and  useful  pro- 
portions and  become  enormously  enlarged,  we  know  the  condition  to 
be  one  of  disease,  and  w^e  say  the  part  is  affected  with  elephantiasis; 
and  by  this  condition  of  disease  we  know  that  something  has  oc- 
curred so  to  alter  the  proper  I  unction  ing  of  that  part  as  to  prevent 
its  rendering  its  just  and  proper  service  to  the  bodily  society  as  a 
whole.  He  who  should  plead,  on  the  ground  of  individualism,  that 
the  diseased  part  should  be  given  fuO  liberty  to  enlarge  to  any  extent, 
even  though  in  so  doing  it  drained  the  entire  vitality  of  the  rest  of 
the  body,  would  be  as  absurd  and  unreasoning  as  he  who  should 
suggest  the  amputation  of  the  head  in  order  that  it  should  not  in* 
fringe  the  tndividualism  of  the  hand  by  seeking  to  direct  it.  The 
great  dictum  of  all  Nature  seems  to  be  that  her  big  generalities  are 
sacred,  and  that  whenever  any  confiict  arises,  she  condemns  the  more 
particular  and  decides  in  favour  of  the  more  general. 

If  maUj  as  a  society  of  cells  and  a  congeries  of  structures  endowed 
with  certain  distinct  functions,  have  any  rights  at  all  he  must  have 
that  most  fundamental  right,  viz.,  the  right  to  exist,  and  the  moment 
this  primordial  right  to  exist  be  given  the  smallest  measure  of  dura- 
tion, it  becomes  a  right  to  self-preservation.  If,  now,  this  society 
of  cells,  which  we  call  maUj  has  the  right  of  seli-preaervation  it  must 
have  the  further  right  to  demand  of  its  component  parts  such  due 
and  proper  regard  of  the  desires  and  needs  of  this  society  as  a  whole, 
as  shall  insure  this  preservation.  If  this  may  be  said  of  man  as  a 
cellular  society,  so  also  may  it  be  said  of  that  larger  human  society 
in  ivhich  man  is  but  an  individual  cell.  And  if  the  life  of  the 
cellular  society  is  paramonnt,  and  the  right  to  demand  of  its  com- 
ponent parts  such  functioning  as  shall  insure  its  health  and  survival 
be  nn  question  able,  then  is  the  life  of  human  society  paramount,  and 
it8  right  to  demand  of  its  component  parts  such  ftmctioning  as  shall 
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make  toward  the  greatest  fulliLess  of  8uch  life,  similarly  inviolate 
and  imquestionabie. 

If,  therefore,  we  accept  this  reasoning  we  ahall  see  that  individ* 
ualism  has  only  such  rights  as  are  agreeable  to  an  ideal  society,  and 
that  whenever  there  is  any  conflict  between  the  alleged  right  of  an 
individual  and  the  furtherance  of  a  social  need,  the  dictum  of  mciety 
must  prevaiL  Each  and  every  right  of  an  individual  in  any  society 
must  square  itself  with  the  duty  of  that  individual  to  render  due  and 
proper  service  to  the  society  as  a  whole.  The  end  to  be  sough  t,  the 
ultimate  goal  to  be  reached,  the  high  ideal  to  be  attained,  being,  in 
the  last  analysis^  always  social,  never  individuaL 

We  beg  the  reader  to  remember  that  ail  this  reasoning  inheres  in 
the  statement  that  society  has  a  right  to  exist,  to  perpetuate  itself, 
and  to  evolve;  and  we  further  beg  him  to  reaUse  that  when  societ}%  aa 
at  present  constituted,  imprisons  an  incendiary,  or  executes  a  mur- 
derer, it  is  merely  standing  upon  this  fundamental  right  of  self- 
preservation* 

Conversely,  were  individualism  as  sacred  as  some  would  have  us  be- 
lieve—  were  its  rights,  in  short,  superior  to  social  rights — ^the  mur- 
derer might  stand  upon  his  right  to  do  as  pleased  him  without  in- 
fractiug  the  ethics  of  those  purest  of  all  individualists,  our  primor- 
dial savage  ancestors. 

We  believe  enough  has  been  written  clearly  to  indicate  that  the 
trend  of  evolving  humanity  is  away  from,  individualisjn  and  ioward 
aUruism;  away  from  the  egoistic  state  and  toward  the  social  state, 

Eeturning  now  to  our  postulate  that  ego-centric  man,  an  individual 
par  excellence t  must  of  necessity  have  lived  a  tumultuous,  warlike 
and  bloody  life,  so  soon  as  the  population  in  his  locality  began  to 
press  upon  tlie  means  of  subsistence.  Let  us  briefly  consider  what 
would  inevitably  happen  after  the  stronger  began  to  enslave  and 
subdue  the  weaker.  If  slavery  was  assisted  by,  or  grew  out  of,  can- 
nibalism, along  the  Hues  already  suggested,  we  shall  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  seeing  how  the  savage,  whose  life  was  spared  to-day  because 
he  was  worth  more  as  a  worker  than  as  food,  might  look  forward 
with  trepidation  to  the  time  when  his  captor  should  change  his  mind* 
Such  being  the  case  he  would  bend  every  effort  to  make  his  service  as 
conspicuous  as  possible.  In  this  he  would  not  be  alone,  since  his  fel- 
low captives  would  compete  with  him  along  the  same  lines.  As  one 
after  another  of  the  least  useful  were  killed  for  food,  all  the  remain- 
ing captives  would  naturally  redouble  their  efforts  to  postpone  aa 
long  as  possible  their  own  evil  day.  Nor  have  we  need  to  suppose 
this  as  of  necessity  occurring  only  among  captives.  Given  can- 
nibalism and  a  hungry,  autocratic  chief,  enabled  to  enforce  his  will, 
and  we  can  at  once  see  that,  ever  and  anon,  somebody  would  be 
eaten  and,  other  things  equal,  this  somebody  would  be  the  one  whom 
the  chief  felt  he  could  l>est  spare.  Under  such  a  condition  of  af- 
fairs, the  subjects,  as  well  as  the  captives  of  a  powerful  ruler,  would 
do  all  in  their  power  to  propitiate  him.  This  for  a  double  reason. 
First  and  principally,  to  avoid  his  displeasure;  second,  and  col- 
laterally, to  secure  his  favour.  That  such  propitiation  did  actually 
take  place  we  have  abundant  evidence.    All  of  our  religions  are 
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tiBceable  to  and  are  the  outgrowth  of  propitiatory  rites,  and  the 
ritefly —  usually  though  not  always  bestowed  upon  the  dead, —  were,* 
when  10  bestowed,  in  moat  caaes  but  a  continuance  of  propitiationfl 
rendered  the  feared  or  worshipped  being  during  his  life. 

Primitive  man  had  no  idea  of  causation.  To  him,  as  to  the  illog- 
ical among  ourfielTea,  rektions  of  coDcomitance  passed  for  relations  ot J 
cause  and  effect  He  6lq)t  and  dreamed  —  dreamed  that  he  waaf 
hunting.  He  awoke  and  told  of  the  chase  as  well  aa  hia  crude  laa'^J 
guage  and  gestures  would  permit,  and  was  in  turn  told  that  he  had 
not  been  away  but  had  lain  aU  the  while  where  he  fi.rst  went  to 
aleep.  When  he  fainted,  was  struck  senseless,  or  had  fits^  similar 
inexplicable  experiences  were  borne  in  upon  him,  tiU,  finally^  he  waa 
convinced  that  his  nature  was  dual,  tliat  something  went  away  when 
he  slept  and  dreamed,  and  came  back  again  when  he  awoke.  Aa 
consciousness  returned  after  injury,  he  was  sure  that  it  was  only 
his  other  self  come  back  from  wandering.  ^Tien  he  observed  a 
fatal  injury,  he  naturally  said  of  the  victim,  his  other  self,  his 
spirit  —  that  is  to  say  hia  breath  —  for  spirit  originally  meant 
breath  —  has  gone  forth  but  it  wUl  return.  When  it  did  not  visibly 
return  he  was  none  the  less  sure  that  it  actually  came  back,  and 
that  if  he  did  not  propitiate  it  as  he  had  done  when  it  was  alive, 
it  might  injure  him  to  almost  any  extent.  As  this  idea  evolved  and 
the  barbarism  succeeding  savagery  specialised,  we  f  nd  a  somewhat 
elaborate  system  of  necromancy  growing  out  of  this  belief  in  the 
powers  of  ^e  dead- 
It  is  not  necessary  to  our  present  purpose  to  trace  the  minute 
ramifications  of  these  beliefSj  interesting  and  instructive  as  the  sub- 
ject is.  It  is  suflScient  that  the  reader  should  clearly  see  how  pro- 
pitiations came  to  be  a  natural  order  of  things  in  the  savage  horde. 
The  reason  why  this  is  vital  to  our  theme  will  appear  in  our  next 
chapter,  where  we  seek  to  explain  the  evolution  of  a  social  custom 
which  the  average  layman  believes  to  have  existed  as  long  as  man 
has  existed,  but  which,  in  fact,  is  of  relatively  recent  origin^. 
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First  freedom,  then  glory. 

When  these  fall. 

Wealth,  vice,  corruption. 

And  barbarism  at  last! 

And  history,  with  all  her  rolomes  yast 

Has  but  a  single  page! 

Byron. 

The  chattel  slave  had  the  choice  between  working  for  his  master  and  the 
lash.  The  wage-earner  chose  between  labouring  for  an  employer  or 
starving. 

Edioard  Bellamy  —  Equality, 

Franklin  was  mistaken  when  he  said  that  there  had  never  been  a  good 
war  or  a  bad  peace.  Every  peace  based  upon  fear  Is  bad,  and  many  a  war 
has  been  better  than  peace  would  have  been,  merely  because  the  com- 
batants knew  no  better.  The  true  peace  Is  that  of  the  man  or  nation  that 
has  the  giant's  strength  but  scorns  to  use  It  as  a  giant, —  that  is  wise 
enough  to  see  that  the  Lord  is  not  In  the  wind  nor  the  earthquake  nor  the 
fire,  but  in  the  still,  small  voice. 

Ernest  Oroehy. 

So  he  died  for  his  faith.    That  is  fine  — 

More  than  most  of  us  do. 
But  stay,  can  you  add  to  that  line 

That  he  lived  for  it,  too? 

In  his  death  he  bore  witness  at  last 

As  a  martyr  to  truth. 
Did  his  life  do  the  same  in  the  past 

From  the  dajrs  of  his  youth? 

It  is  easy  to  die.    Men  have  died 

For  a  wish  or  a  whim  — 
From  bravado  or  passion  or  pride. 

Was  it  harder  for  him? 

But  to  live:  every  day  to  live  out 

All  the  truth  that  he  dreamt. 
While  his  friends  met  his  conduct  with  doubt 

And  the  world  with  contempt  — 

Was  it  thus  that  he  plodded  ahead. 

Never  turning  aside? 
Then  we'll  talk  of  the  life  that  he  led  — 

Never  mind  how  he  died. 

Ibid, 

There  is  only  one  cause  —  Freedom. 

ETbert  Hubbard. 
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HE  struggle  on  the  part  of  two  individnals  to  afoid 
a  disaster  which  ia  certain  to  overtake  one  of  them, 
is  as  essentially  competitive  as  ia  the  struggle  of  two 
persons  for  an  object  capable  only  of  satisfying  the 
desires  of  one  of  thenip     The  two  eases  are  substan- 

stantially  identical.     In  both   a  good  thing,  which 

can  only  be  meted  out  to  one,  ia  sought  by  both.  In  the  first  case 
the  *'  good  thing  "  is  a  place  of  safety,  in  the  second  case,  it  is  an 
object  capable  of  gratifying  a  desire.  The  propitiatory  actifities 
indulged  in  by  primitive  man  were  in  some  cases  for  the  avoidance 
of  evil,  in  other  cases  for  the  attainment  of  some  desired  object,  and 
in  still  others  doubtless,  for  a  combination  of  these  results,  \\liat- 
ever  may  have  been  the  objects  sought,  of  one  thing  we  may  be 
assured,  and  that  is,  that  a  keen,  and  by  no  means  scrupulous,  com- 
petition was  waged  in  their  attainment.  Competition  Is  strife,  and 
strife  is  not  wont  to  be  over  particular  in  the  matter  of  ethics. 
Many  a  business  man  of  to-day  uses  illegitimate  means  to  circumvent 
his  competitor,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  his  less  fertile  ancestor  did 
not  exhibit  any  greater  moral  acumen  in  the  treatment  of  his  com- 
petitive adversaries* 

Those  who  are  not  specially  informed  on  the  subject  are  prone  to 
assume  that  that  primitive  trade  relation  which  we  call  barter  is  an  in- 
stitution almost  as  old  as  the  human  race*  It  seems  easy  for  tliem  to 
believe  that  primitive  man  instinctively  evolved  tlie  conception  of 
exchanging  commodities.  They  apparently  believe  that  as  soon  as  a 
savage  should  acquire  anything  in  excess  of  his  immediate  needs 
which  he  could  exchange,  the  first  thing  which  would  occur  to  him 
would  be  to  swap  it  for  something  else.  This  all  too  prevalent  mis- 
conception  illustrates  the  danger  to  which  we  have  referred, —  a 
danger  which  comes  from  projecting  our  own  minds  into  the  skulls 
of  our  ape*like  ancestors.  If  we  stop  for  a  moment  to  consider  the 
psychology  of  the  matter,  we  shall  see  that  barter  could  not  possibly 
have  arisen  until  a  comparatively  late  date.  We  cannot  imagine  two 
B&vages,  either  one  of  whom  if  he  dared  would  have  killed  the  other 
for  the  sake  of  securing  the  merest  trinket,  if  not  indeed  for  the 
mere  sake  of  witnessing  his  agony, —  coming  together  and  engaging 
in  such  peaceable  exchange  of  equivalent  values  aa  argues  a  tolerably 
evolved  sense  of  justice. 

In  the  first  place,  as  primitive  man  was  organised,  the  appearance 
of  another  within  his  zone  of  activity  would  have  been  to  him  like  a 
red  rag  to  a  bull.  The  first  impulse  of  each  would  have  been  not 
to  exchange  possessions,  but  to  kill  the  other  and  to  take  whatever  he 
poiseesed*  We  must  not  fail  to  remember,  that  to  the  primitive  man, 
with  no  effective  moral  deterrents  of  any  sort,  the  advent  of  another 
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man  was  not  merely  the  coming  of  a  dangerous  competitor, —  a  tres* 
passer  upon  his  preserves, —  but  was  an  offering  of  just  so  much  good 
food  for  the  taking-  an  animal,  if  you  please,  a  trifle  cleverer  and 
more  to  be  feared,  yet  quite  as  good  to  eat  as  the  other  carnivora 
which  added  such  dangerous  zest  to  his  daily  life. 

As  a  prerequisite  of  barter  we  must  have  a  condition  of  tacit,  or 
actual  friendliness,  and  at  least  a  suflBcient  ability  to  put  ourselves  in 
the  place  of  another,  as  to  enable  na  to  form  some  idea  of  his  rights. 
Primitive  man,  on  the  contrary,  lacked  this  spirit  of  amity,  and  waa 
ail  but  totally  destitute  of  ability  to  see  anything  but  his  own  eelJish 
desires  and  the  means  for  their  gratification. 

Again ;  we  must  not  fail  to  remember  that  barter  presupposes  a  sort 
of  double  coincidence.  A  and  B,  if  they  are  to  engage  in  barter,  must 
be  conditioned  as  follows:  A.  must  have  something  which  he  wants 
less  than  he  wants  that  which  B  has,  while  B  must  have  this  same 
sometJiing  wliich  A  wants,  and  at  the  same  time  be  desirous  of  ex- 
changing it  for  A^s  disposable  commodity.  Such  coincidences  would 
not  be  likely  spontaneously  to  occur,  from  which  we  see  that  a  vast 
deal  of  searching  would  have  been  required  before  the  two  possible 
members  to  the  transaction  could  find  each  other.  We  have  only  to 
realise  how  dangerous  and  impracticable  such  a  search  would  have 
been  among  primitive  men,  to  convince  ourselves  that  barter  could 
not  have  existed  until  a  comparatively  late  stage  had  been  reached. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  propitiation  would  naturally  occur  at  a  very 
much  lower  stage  of  development  than  could  possibly  give  rise  to  the 
institution  of  barter  as  a  deliberate  means  for  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  primitive  savagery,  or  early  barbarism.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
we  shall  be  able  to  show  that  the  institution  of  barter,  like  most 
other  institutions,  was  a  gradual  growth  out  of  something  so  radically 
different  therefrom,  as  seemingly  to  be  incapable  of  giving  rise 
thereto. 

Barter  came  from  propitiatory  gifts,  a  fact  which  is  amply  proved 
by  conditions  at  present  existing  among  savage  peoples.  In  this  way 
we  are  able  to  account  for  the  custom  among  the  American  Indians  of 
making  gifts  and  counter-gifts,  and  to  explain  why  it  waa  that  the 
early  American  trader  with  the  Indians  frequently  transacted  his 
business  by  making  a  present  to  the  tribal  chief,  and  then  receiving 
back  from  him,  as  a  present,  something  of  equivalent  value.  In  this 
way  we  are  able  to  understand  the  seeming  indelicacy  of  the  Indian 
when  lie  complained  that  the  presents  he  gave  were  better  than  those 
he  received. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  evolutionary  stages  of  this  insti* 
tution  of  barter.  The  savage,  in  order  to  propitiate  his  superior, 
made  presents  to  him  and,  later  on,  when  conditions  between  small 
masses  or  between  individuals  more  nearly  approached  those  of 
equality,  so  that  a  conflict  at  arms  would  be  of  donbtful  issue,  each 
individual  or  each  mass  would  indul|2re  in  connter-propitmtmn.  If 
the  one  feared  the  other,  while  the  other  desired  the  help  of  the  one, 
such  an  exchange  of  propitiatory  gifts  would  be  certain  to  follow. 
Indeed,  we  find,  even  at  this  day  similar  exchanges  of  gifts  betweea 
those  in  power* 
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There  are  not  a  few  in  this  20th-century  civiiifiation,  who  call 
themselvea  Christians,  who  yet  make  a  yearly  post-Christmas  esami- 
nation  of  their  presents  and  expenditures  to  see  whether  the  Yule- 
tide  has  netted  them  a  profit  or  a  loss.  We  need  not  be  surprised, 
therefore,  when  we  are  told  that  primitive  man  soon  learned  similarly 
to  balance  his  accounts  and,  as  time  went  on^  he  learned  also  to  make 
his  disapprobation  felt  if  he  did  not  receive  an  equivalent  in  value 
to  that  which  he  gave.  In  this  way  there  grew  up  the  perception  that 
gifts  should  be  met  by  counter-gifts  of  equal  value,  and,  since  that 
for  which  a  man  had  no  use  was  not  of  value  to  him,  the  conception 
was  modified  to  comprehend  an  exchange  of  equally  desirable  objects. 

Thus  came  the  concept  that  barter  should  be  mulually  ad  van- 
tageons.  In  this  way  we  are  enabled  to  see  how  barter,  which  could 
not  have  existed  at  all  among  our  earliest  ancestors,  slowly  evolved 
out  of,  and  differentiated  from  a  custom  satisfied  wilJi  a  much  lower 
evolutionary  status  for  its  observance. 

The  needs  of  primitive  man  were  relatively  few,  and  as  there  was 
then  no  society  and  accordingly  no  cooperation  or  specialisation  of 
function,  he  supplied  tliese  needs  himself.  This  gave  rise  to  an  eco- 
nomic independence  which  we,  in  the  20th  century,  find  much  diffi- 
culty in  comprehending.  Our  needs  are  so  multifarious,  our  desires 
so  diversified,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  most  of  us  could  ourselves  supply 
directly  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  of  them.  Mod- 
em society  is  so  specialised  that  those  of  us  who  produce  at  all,  can 
usually  produce  but  one  or  two  commodities  whicli,  by  the  complei 
cycle  of  exchange,  are  transmuted  into  the  thousand  and  one  things 
we  covet.  Primitive  taan,  however,  bad  but  few  desires  and  these  he 
either  satisfied  himself,  or  they  went  unsatisfied.  As  the  centuries 
slipped  by,  however,  these  desires  slowly  grew  in  number,  till,  in  the 
barbaric  age,  we  find  him  striving  after  many  things  which  would 
have  possessed  no  interest  for  him  as  a  primitive  savage. 

Darwin  says :  **  even  slow-breeding  man  has  doubled  in  twenty-five 
years,  and  at  this  rate  in  less  than  a  thousand  years  there  would  liter- 
ally not  be  standing  room  for  bis  progeny,"  from  which  w^  may  infer 
that  the  struggle  for  existence  was  so  keen  that  only  a  small  fraction 
of  those  born  ever  reached  maturity.  As  human  multiplication  pro- 
gressed in  any  favoured  locality,  the  struggle  for  sustenance  on  the 
part  of  each  individual  must  have  undergone  a  marked  change  for  the 
worse.  This  change  inevitably  would  have  accentuated  the  gap  be- 
tween the  strong  and  the  weak,  the  swift  and  the  slow,  the  fit  and 
the  unfit,  on  the  one  hand,  while  it  immeuBcly  increased  competitive 
strife,  on  the  other.  Thus,  as  a  result,  would  some  be  reduced  to 
slavery  while  others  would  be  elevated  to  the  position  of  rulers. 
With  the  advent  of  such  a  status  competition  between  masses  would 
arise.  Rulers,  backed  each  by  the  men  they  could  command,  would 
meet  in  deadly  confiict  for  purposes  of  robbery  and  murder.  We 
know  tlrat  again  and  again  such  brutal  conflicts  have  been  waged 
for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  victims  to  eat,  or  to  sacrifice  upon 
rude  barbaric  altars. 

It  would  he  an  interesting  task  to  trace  the  unbroken  chain  of 
man's  development  link  by  link  from  the  dawn  of  savagery  **  red 
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in  tooth  and  claw  "  down  to  tlie  civilisation  of  the  20th  century  with 
its  wonderful  discoveries,  its  marvellously  specialised  industries,  and 
its  highly  civilised  men  and  women,  but  such  a  course  would  be 
apart  from  our  present  purpose,  and  would,  by  multiplying  details 
divert  attention  from  essentials. 

We  know  that  our  primitive  ancestors  emerged  from  savagery  into 
barbarism;  tliat  they  passed  through  the  hunting  stage,  then  the 
pastoral  stage  and  into  the  agricultural  stage;  that  they  learned,  in 
good  time,  to  supplement  their  bare  hands  with  tools  and  weapons^ 
crude  at  first  but  steadily  improving  in  workmanship  and  design; 
that  they  passed  through  their  Stone  Age,  their  Bronze  Age  and  their 
Iron  Age;  that  these  Ages  were  not  concurrent  throughout  the 
world,  some  portions  of  the  human  race  probably  being  in  the  Stone 
Age  when  others  had  reached  the  Iron  Age;  that  propitiatory  gifts 
grew  into  barter,  and  barter  into  trade;  and  that  all  these  develop- 
ments—  and  this  is  the  essential  thought  to  be  gained  from  this 
knowledge  —  represented  a  natural  progression  and  development  of 
man's  physical,  mental  and  moral  nature*  As  the  understanding  of 
the  development  of  barter  into  trade  is  a  matter  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  our  present  subject,  we  may  be  pardoned  if  we  pause  lo 
consider  it. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  barter  is  a  very  inconvenient  way  of  ef- 
fecting exchanges,  albeit  a  way  much  simpler  among  large  masses  of 
friendly  people  than  among  unfriendly  individuals,  or  among  small 
unfriendly  masses.  Reciuiring,  as  it  does,  what  we  have  called  a  mu- 
tual coincidence,  it  follows  that  considerable  ditEculty  inevitably  would 
have  been  experienced  in  the  two  sides  to  the  transaction  iinding 
each  other.  The  hunter  who  had  game  to  exchange  and  wanted 
arrows,  would  have  not  only  to  find  some  one  who  had  a  superfluity 
of  arrows,  but  also  some  one  who  had,  in  addition,  a  deficiency  of 
game.  It  would  seem  certain,  under  such  circumstances,  that  where 
a  man  had  several  things  which  he  could  exchange  for  a  desired  ob- 
ject, he  would,  other  things  equal,  start  on  his  search  with  the  com- 
modity wliich  he  thought  he  could  most  easily  exchange,  which  is  to 
say,  that  which  he  tliought  most  in  demand.  In  tlxis  way  there 
would  easily  have  grown  up  the  conception  of  a  commodity  which 
should  be  all  but  universally  desirable. 

The  constant  search  throughout  many  generations  for  an  exchange 
commodity  which  should  possess  the  highest  possible  degree  of  de- 
Birability, —  which  is  to  say,  one  which  would  entail  the  smallest  de- 
gree of  effort  in  its  transmutation, —  would  inevitably  result  in  the 
invention  or  discovery  of  that  common  denominator  of  all  desires 
which  we  call  mouthy.  Among  barbarous  tribes  this  money  covered, 
at  various  times  and  in  various  localities,  an  exceedingly  wide  range 
of  commodities.  In  the  hunting  state  the  currency  used  was  doubt- 
less skins  and  furs.  We  know  that  the  Oriental  nations  used  them 
as  representatives  of  value,  while  we  are  told  that  leather  money 
circulated  in  Russia  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great.  Rome, 
Lacedaemon  and  Carthage,  if  tradition  is  to  be  relied  upon,  had 
leather  for  their  earliest  currency.     To  come  down  to  modern  times 
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the  Hudson  Bay  Company  used  skins  and  furs  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change, the  price  of  guns  being  said  to  be  so  many  skins. 

ITie  currency  of  the  pastoral  state  was  naturally  referable  to 
sheep,  cattle  and  the  like.  Homer  mentions  oxen  as  a  standard  of 
value.  In  several  languages  the  name  signifying  money  is  derived 
directly  from  that  of  some  kind  of  cattle  or  domesticated  aniraaL 
This  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  Greek,  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian^ 
German  and  Anglo-Saxon  languages.  We  are  told  that  the  counting 
of  kine  by  the  head  caused  them  to  be  called  *'  capitale  *'  whence 
comes  our  economical  term  capital,  our  law  term  chattel  and  our 
common  name  cattle. 

In  Central  Africa  slaves  were  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange  in 
common  with  cattle  and  ivory  tusks,  while  in  Xew  Guinea  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  slave  was  the  unit  of  value.  It  is  supposed  that 
even  in  England  slaves  were  at  one  time  used  in  exchange  as  money- 

We  are  ail  familiar  with  the  use  of  ornaments  as  currency,  as  for 
example,  the  wampumpeag  of  the  North  American  Indians.  This 
was  so  well  established  as  currency  among  the  natives  that  in  1049 
the  Court  of  Massachusetts  ordered  it  to  be  received  in  pa}Tnent  of 
debts  among  settlers  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings.  As  the  North 
American  Indiana  used  wampumpeag  as  currency,  so  the  inhabitants 
of  British  India,  Siam,  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and  elsewhere  on  the 
tropical  coasts  still  use  cowry  shells  under  various  different  names. 
These  shells  are  collected  on  the  shores  of  the  Maldive  and  Laceadive 
Islands  and  exported  for  use  as  money,  varjing  in  value  according  to 
their  abundance,  a  fact  which  is  just  as  true  of  the  money  we  use  in 
America  to-day,  both  of  them  being,  as  much  commodities  as  the 
things  they  buy,  We  are  told  that  the  value  of  cowries  in  India  used 
to  be  about  one  rupee  for  5,000  shells,  which  would  make  eacli  sliell 
worth  about  the  two-hundredth  part  of  a  penny.  In  the  place  of 
cowries,  the  Fijians  used  whales'  teeth  both  white  and  red,  the  white 
being  exchanged  for  the  red  in  approximately  the  ratio  of  shillings 
to  sovereigns.  Some  other  ornamental  articles  which  have  done  duty 
as  currency  are  "yellow  amber,  engraved  stones,  such  as  the  Egyptian 
scarabEei,  and  tusks  of  ivory/' 

The  currency  of  the  agricultural  state  naturally  varies  from  that 
of  its  predecessors.  In  remote  parts  of  Europe  corn  has  been  the' 
medium  of  exchange  from  the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks  down  to  the 
present  day*  In  Norway,  we  are  told,  it  is  even  deposited  in  banks 
and  loaned  and  borrowed.  In  Central  America,  and  especially  in 
Mexico,  maize  formerly  circulated  as  currency,  this  article  being  to 
that  locality  what  wheat,  barley  and  oats  are  to  Europe.  In  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  olive  oil  is  used  as  currency,  it  having 
long  served  in  that  capacity  in  the  Ionian  Isles,  Mytilene,  some  towns 
in  Asia  Minor  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Levant,  In  Central  America 
and  Yucatan,  cacao  nuts  are  used,  and  probably  were  anciently  used, 
as  fractional  money. 

In  1618  the  Governor  of  Virginia  ordered  that  tobacco  should  be 
received  as  currency  at  the  rate  of  three  shillings  for  the  pound 
weight.     In  104 1  Massachusetts  made  corn  a  legal  tender  and  in 
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1732  Miirylaad  did  the  like  for  tobacco  and  Indian  corn.  Some  of 
the  West  India  Islands  have  at  times  provided  that  euecessful  litigants 
ehould  receive  settlement  in  terms  of  such  articles  of  raw  produce  as 
sugar,  rum,  molasses,  ginger,  indigo  and  tobacco.  We  are  told  that 
eggs  have  circulated  in  Swiss  villages,  and  we  know  that  dried  cod- 
fish has  acted  as  currency  in  Newfoundland, 

Many  manufactured  and  other  articles  have  also  done  duty  as  cur- 
rency. On  the  banks  of  the  Senegal  pieces  of  cotton  cloth  were  used, 
and  similar  articles  have  circulated  in  Siberia,  Abyssinia,  Sumatra, 
the  Soulou  Archipelago,  Mexico,  Pern,  and  among  the  Veddahs,  Even 
straw,  made  into  little  mats  called  libongos  and  worth  about  IV*; 
pence  each,  circulated  in  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  Angola  down 
to  1694.  The  Samoans  have  also  need  woven  mats  as  a  medium  of 
exchange.  Salt  has  circulated  in  Abyssinia,  Mexico,  Sumatra  and 
elsewhere.  In  addition  to  salt  and  cotton  cloth,  Sumatra  has  used 
other  curious  circulating  media,  as  cubes  of  benzoin  gum  and  bees- 
wax. 

In  Scotch  villages  and  also  in  the  coal  fields  of  France,  hand-made 
nails  have  done  duty  as  money.  In  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
red  feathers  have  performed  a  similar  function,  while  Tartary  has 
used  cubes  of  tea,  and  the  Malagasy  iron  shovels  and  hoes. 

It  even  has  been  suggested  that  the  finely  worked  stone  implements 
made  of  jade,  nephrite,  and  other  hard  stones,  wliich  have  corae  down 
to  us  as  relics  of  barbaric  man,  were  quite  possibly  used  as  money, 
since  they  are  found  in  places  far  distant  from  any  localities  where 
they  exist  in  a  state  of  nature  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  im- 
ported at  considerable  expense  of  time  and  effort. 

In  discussing  the  various  articles  which  have  been  used  as  cur- 
rency, a  well-known  author  calls  attention  to  perhaps  the  most  sin- 
gular of  all  in  these  words:  "There  are  some  obscure  allusions  in 
classical  authors  to  a  wooden  money  circulating  among  the  Byzan- 
tines, and  to  a  wooden  talent  used  at  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  but  in 
the  absence  of  fuller  information  as  to  their  nature,  it  is  impossible 
to  do  more  than  mention  them." 

In  the  previous  volume  of  the  present  work  we  gave  a  list  of  a 
number  of  other  things  used  as  money  and^  although  this  list,  in  a  few 
cases,  contains  repetitions  of  articles  enumerated  above,  we  think  it 
well  to  quote  it  intact  as  follows: 

**  Here  are  some  of  the  things  which  have  been  used  at  various 
times  as  money.  From  1828  to  1845  Russia  used  platinum.  The 
Burman  Empire  used  lead,  and  the  Lacedemonians,  iron.  England 
under  James  II.  used  tin,  gun  metal  and  pewter;  South  Sea  Islanders, 
axes  and  hammers;  Ancient  Britons,  cattle,  slaves,  brass  and  iron;  the 
Carthaginians,  leather;  China,  in  1200,  bark  of  the  mulberry  tree; 
ancient  Jews,  jewels;  Africa  and  Indian  Islands,  cowry  shells;  Ice- 
land and  Newfoundland,  codfish;  ancient  Russia,  skins  of  wild  ani* 
mals;  Massachusetts  Indians,  wampum  and  musket-balls;  Virginia  in 
1700,  tobacco;  West  India  Islands  in  1500,  cocoanuts;  British  West 
India  Islands,  pins,  snufl  and  whisky;  Central  South  America,  soap, 
chocolate  and  eggs;  ancient  Romans,  cattle;  Greece,  nails  of  copper 
and  iron ;  Rome,  under  Numa  Pompilius,  wood  and  leather,  and  under 
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the  Ceesars,  land.  In  other  cases,  copper  wircj  cakes  of  tea,  pieces  of 
fiilk,  salt,  coonskins  and  cotton  shirt  a  have  been  used,  and  in  1574 
Holland  used  pieces  of  pasteboard." 

We  cannot  refrain  in  this  connexion  from  offering  the  following 
brief  excerpt  from  that  excellent  work  bj  Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  enti- 
tled "  national  Money,'*  since  it  cites  one  of  the  most  unique  methods 
of  representing  value  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  quotation 
which  is  found  upon  pages  10  and  11  of  the  work  cited  is  as  follows: 

'*  Another  sort  of  money  used  by  the  Western  Indians  teaches  a 
leason  our  people  have  shown  less  power  to  learn.  I  heard  it  de- 
scribed when  a  boy  by  an  Indian  orator  who  had  been  educated  in  our 
Eastern  colleges  and  who  lectured  in  a  most  interesting  manner  on  the 
customs  of  his  people.  He  said  that  when  a  man  did  a  day's  work 
for  the  government  the  chief  cut  a  notch  in  a  stick  and  gave  it  to  the 
worker,  and  that  notched  stick  would  buy  a  day's  work  from  any 
other  Indian,  or  pay  for  a  day's  work's  worth  of  the  provisions  and 
stores  belonging  to  the  tribe,  as  the  product  of  property  they  jointly 
owned,  or  purchased  with  the  proceeds  from  sales  of  their  land,  etc., 
or  produced  or  procured  by  their  joint  efforts. 

**  Here  was  a  money  without  a  metallic  base,  not  convertible  into 
coin,  redeemable  only  in  goods  and  services,  and  yet  it  kept  its  value 
and  did  justice  in  exchanges,  because  (1)  it  was  legal  tender  by  cus- 
tom; (2)  the  volume  of  genuine  notches  was  limited  by  the  method 
of  issue  and  redemption;  and  (3)  as  the  speaker  stated  with  peculiar 
emphasis,  *  No  Indian  waa  ever  known  to  counterfeit  or  inflate  the  cur- 
rency/ " 
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A  private  good  is  no  more  possible  for  a  community  than  It  is  for  an 
individual.  We  help  ourselves  only  as  we  advance  the  race  —  we  are 
happy  only  as  we  minister  to  the  whole.  The  race  is  one  and  this  is 
monism. 

Elbert  Hubbard. 

Bvery  man  must  think  after  his  own  fashion;  for  on  his  own  path  he 
finds  a  truth,  or  a  kind  of  truth,  which  helps  him  through  life.  But  he 
must  not  give  himself  the  rein;  he  must  control  himself;  mere  naked  in- 
stinct does  not  become  him.  Unqualified  activity,  of  whatever  kind,  leads 
at  last  to  bankruptcy. 

Goethe, 

The  thing  most  specious  cannot  stead  the  true. 
Who  would  appear  clean  must  be  clean  all  through. 

Alice  Gary. 

"  Tis  weary  watching  wave  on  wave. 

And  yet  the  tide  heaves  onward; 
We  build,  like  corals  —  grave  on  grave. 

But  pave  a  pathway  sunward. 
We're  beaten  back  in  many  a  fray. 

Yet  ever  strength  we  borrow; 
And  where  the  vanguard  rests  to-day, 

The  rear  shall  camp  to-morrow." 

All  true  work  is  sacred;  In  all  true  work,  were  it  but  true  hand  labour, 
there  is  something  of  divineness.  Labour,  wide  as  the  earth,  has  its 
summit  in  heaven. 

Thomas  Garlyle. 

Associate  yourselves  with  men  of  good  quality.  If  you  esteem  your  own 
reputation,  for  it  is  better  to  be  alone  than  in  bad  company. 

George  Washington. 

Gome,  take  that  task  which  you  have  been  hesitating  before,  and  shirk- 
ing, and  walking  around,  and  on  this  very  day  lift  it  up  and  do  it. 

Phillips  Brooks. 
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E  have  gliown  how  the  conception  of  a  universally  de- 
sired commodity  exchangeable  for  all  other  cooimod* 
ities  might  easily  have  grown  up  in  the  mind  o£ 

IBM  'fiia  gm  evolving  man  through  constant  attempts,  on  the  one 
Hgk^gm  IM  hand,  to  offer  in  barter  the  most  acceptable  commod- 
mlsMBStM^W  ity  he  possessed,  in  order  to  minimise  the  effort  of 
his  exchangeSj  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  to  seek  such 
commodity  on  the  part  of  the  other  side  of  the  transaction,  would 
make  toward  the  same  result.  He  who  was  exchanging  newly  killed 
game,  wliich  was  needed  for  immediate  consumption  by  the  buyer, 
for  corn  which  he  himself  did  not  so  ne^d,  would  be  sure  to  consider 
the  convertibility  of  this  corn  into  potatoes  or  such  other  article  as  he 
did  need. 

Now,  when  any  commodity  becomes  an  object  of  desire,  not  because 
those  seeking  it  wish  to  use  it  directly,  but  because  of  its  exchangeabil- 
ity for  other  things,  tlien  we  may  regard  tliat  commodity  as  rudimen- 
tary money*  We  are  apt  now  to  think  of  money  aa  entirely  distioct 
in  kind  from  other  commodities,  an  error  which  plunges  many  of  our 
popular  conceptions  into  thick  darkness.  The  only  difference  between 
money  and  any  other  commodity  is  the  difference  in  the  extent  of 
universality  of  desirability.  Every  one  who  desires  any  article  in  the 
circle  of  exchange  desires  money,  for  the  simple  reason  that  money 
is  immediately  convertible  into  that  article.  This  we  at  once  see 
when  we  come  to  consider  certain  articles,  not  money,  which,  for  their 
ready  convertibility,  are  almost  as  much  desired  as  money  itself.  For 
example,  uncoined  gold  and  silver  have  a  universality  of  exchange 
value  scarcely  less  than  the  same  articles  when  coined ;  other  precious 
metals  and  rare  stones  enjoy  similar  distinction  to  a  less  degree.  We 
should  strive,  therefore,  to  look  upon  money  as  we  look  upon  any  other 
commodity,  realising  that,  as  money,  we  only  covet  it  because  it  is 
the  common  denorainator  of  all  rlesires.  Thus  we  shall  see  that  when 
the  capitalist  buys  with  his  money  the  farmer's  corn,  the  farmer,  in 
his  turn,  just  as  much  buys  with  Ixis  corn  the  capitalist's  money,  and 
this  money  is  merely  a  medium  of  exchange  and  does  not  represent  a 
finnlittf  of  desire,  Man  is  a  consumer  of  commodities,  7wt  of  moncjj. 
It  is  always  commodities  he  has  in  ultimate  view  and,  in  the  last  an- 
alysis, all  exchanges  occur  between  commodities,  money  being  but  a 
convenient  ticket  assisting  in  such  exchange. 

He  who  produces  an  article  takes  it,  as  it  were,  to  society^s  store- 
house and  is  given  a  ticket  stating  the  value  of  the  service  he  has  ren- 
dered and  authorising  him  to  draw  from  this  storehouse,  at  any  time, 
in  equal  value,  any  commodity  he  may  desire.  The  ticket  which  we 
call  money  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  evidence  of  stx^iety's 
debt  for  a  service  rendered,  and  this  consideration  brings  us  face  to 
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face  witli  an  anomalous  condition  of  affairs*  We  can  best  illustrate 
our  thought  by  citing  a  hypothetical  case. 

Suppose  society  to  consist  of  just  one  hundred  individuals  turning 
their  produce  into  a  common  storehouse  and  taking  therefrom  in  ex- 
change  equivalent  values.  Under  such  conditions  if  A  paid  into  the 
BtoreJiouse  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn  and  did  not  immediately  take 
out  any  other  commodity  in  exchange,  we  would  naturally  expect  the 
society  to  give  him  a  document  acknowledging  receipt  of  his  corn> 
and  its  indebtedness  for  an  equal  value  of  any  of  its  stored  products 
to  be  taken  at  any  time*  If,  now,  instead  of  this  preeminently 
reasonable  course,  we  found  this  society  taking  some  of  its  workers 
away  from  Uie  production  of  things  which  are  themselves  consumed, 
and  setting  them  to  digging  in  the  earth  for  a  length  of  time  exactly 
ecjuai  in  value  to  the  worth  of  A 'a  corn^  in  order  that  they  should  find 
a  precious  metal  to  hand  to  A  to  hold  in  lieu  of  his  corn  during  the 
time  when  he  should  permit  society  to  remain  his  debtor,  what  should 
we  say  of  it?  Would  it  not  be  open  to  a  double  criticism?  First, 
because  every  moment  spent  in  thus  digging  gold  would  be  a  sheer 
social  waste,  since  it  would  produce  nothing  consumable  in  itself. 
(For  the  sake  of  clearness  we  are  not  considering  the  relatively  insig- 
nificant use  of  gold  in  the  arts).  Second,  should  we  not  condemn  it 
for  so  comporting  itself  that  its  written  pledge  to  A  should  not  be 
sufBcient  in  its^elf  ?  If  A  could  rely  upon  the  exchangeable  value  of 
a  fHtper  promise,  he  would  just  as  soon  have  it  as  something  which 
had  had  a  labour  value  expended  upon  it  equal  to  its  representative 
value.  All  he  ask^  for  is  tliat,  when  the  time  comes,  the  social  store- 
house shall  recognise  his  right  to  draw  upon  it,  and  there  is  no  more 
reason  why  he  should  be  given  an  intrinsically  valuable  evidence  of 
the  service  he  lias  rendered,  than  there  is  that  the  management  of  a 
theatre  should  print  its  tickets  on  gold  foil  intrinsicaily  worth  the 
Beats  represented. 

An  Express  Company  takes  our  goods  in  Boston,  gives  us  a  receipt 
and  delivers  them  to  our  nominee  in  Chicago-  How  dare  we  let  it 
have  our  valuables  without  a  gold  check  intrinsically  worth  their 
value?  It  is  nothing  to  say  that^  in  the  event  of  loss  of  baggage,  the 
company's  receipt  would  compel  it  to  pay  its  value,  since  the  same 
would  be  even  truer  in  the  other  case.  Neither  is  it  an  answer  to 
talk  about  foreign  nations  being  unwilling  to  accept  what  cannot 
be  freely  exchanged  among  themselves.  It  is  not  at  all  desirable  that 
the  money  of  a  country  should  go  abroad  for  any  purpose  other  than 
trade,  and  when  it  goes  abroad  for  trade  purposes,  it  is  nothing  but 
a  go-between,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  extent  to  which  a  nation's 
money  circulates  abroad  in  trade  relations  is  relatively  slight  and 
miglit  just  as  well  be  negligible.  Foreign  trade  relations  are  matters 
of  bookkeeping. 

It  is  all  but  pathetic  to  hear  some  of  our  politicians  talk  about  the 
great  danger  of  gold  exportation  in  one  breath,  and  then  in  the  next, 
to  object  to  certain  forms  of  currency  because  they  would  be  such 
as  they  allege  could  not  leave  the  country.  Mixing  the  money  ques- 
tion with  banking  and  exchange,  and  then  faihng  to  realise  that  all 
trade  relations  are  exchanges  of  commodities  utilisable  in  themselves, 
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for  other  comraodities  utilisable  in  themselvt^s,  through  tlie  meditim 
of  a  third  commodity  called  money,  entirely  worthlesg  in  itself,  as 
such,  when  stripped  of  its  ability  to  change  itself  into  a  ntilisable 
commodity,  is  one  of  the  best  known  recipes  for  so  befogging  the 
whole  subject  as  to  render  solution  impossible. 

We  are  accustomed  to  hear  the  banking  fraternity,  and  with  them 
those  speculators  and  gamblers  who  reap  harvests  by  currency  fluetu- 
aiions,  talk  as  if  every  attempt  to  establish  any  other  sort  of  exchange 
medium  had  universally  met  with  disastrous  failure.  They  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  ideas  of  such  men  as  Benjamin  Butler^ 
Horace  Greeley,  Wendell  Phillips  and  the  like,  were  full  of  the  errors 
of  childish  reasoning,  and,  in  justice  to  many  of  them,  it  must  be 
said  that  they  really  believe  the  statements  they  make.  Of  course^ 
the  abler  among  them  know  perfectly  well  tliat  their  position  is  false 
and  grossly  unjust. 

The  most  essential  requisite  in  money  is  receivability,  and  next  to 
this,  and  scarcely  less  in  importance,  is  its  stability  of  value.  Gold* 
while  it  is  perhaps  the  most  stable  of  metals,  is  anything  but  con- 
stant in  value.  Gold  and  silver  together  form  a  more  stable  monetary 
basis  than  either  one  alone.  Gold,  silver  and  wheat  would  be  still 
more  stable,  while  gold,  silver,  wheat,  iron,  coal,  copper,  corn,  cotton 
and  wool  taien  together  would  have  a  vastly  greater  monetary  sta- 
bility. What  we  need  is  a  standard  which  shall  not  confine  itself  to 
one  commodity,  but  shall  embrace  all  amimoditie^ — ^a  standard,  the 
purchasing  power  of  which  can  be  kept  constant  ^ — in  short,  a  stand- 
ard which  is  a  standard,  and  not  a  mere  polUUal  pretense. 

To  show,  in  a  single  instance,  how  misleading  are  the  arguments  of 
the  gold  fraternity,  to  the  effect  that  financial  disaster  has  followed 
close  upon  ihe  attempt  of  any  country  to  depart  from  their  chosen 
golden  fetich,  we  need  only  to  cite  the  cas«  of  the  bank  of  Venice,  in 
some  ways  the  most  conspicuous  example  which  history  affords.  In 
this  connexion  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  "Eational 
Money,'*  an  extremely  alile  work  by  Prof,  Frank  Parsons,  omitting, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  his  amplifying  footnotes: 

"  Here  we  have  a  currency  consisting  simply  of  bank  credits  having 
the  power  of  authority  of  law  and  usage  to  pay  debts.  Men  were 
willing  to  take  bank  credits  in  payment  of  debts  due  to  them  because 
they  knew  they  could  use  those  credits  to  pay  debts  due  from  them. 
They  were  more  willing,  in  case  of  large  payment,  to  take  the  credits 
than  coin,  because  of  their  superior  safety  and  convenience.  And  when 
the  law  increased  the  advantages  of  credits  over  coin  by  requiring  the 
pajmaent  in  bank  of  all  hills  of  exchange  and  wholesale  purchases, 
merchants  were  ready  to  give  a  considerable  premium  for  these  bank 
credits  which  were  most  convenient  in  large  transactions  at  home,  and 
were  almost  essential  to  extensive  commerce  abroad.  In  consequence 
of  their  superior  advantages  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  these  '  irre- 
deemable* bank  funds,  these  *  fiat '  book  credits  without  an  ounce  of 
gold  or  silver  hehind  them,  went  to  a  premium  above  gold  and  silver 
in  all  the  great  markets  of  the  world,  and  with  slight  exceptions  for 
more  than  400  years  the  precious  metals  were  at  a  discount  as  com- 
pared with  the  funds  of  the  Venetian  Bank. 
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*^  Veoice  had  not  only  the  main  bank  with  its  ^  irredeemable  '  credits 
in  which  large  payments  had  to  be  made,  and  the  easli  office  for 
special  purposes,  bnt  there  were  also  interest  bearing  Government 
bonds,  and  these  bonds  with  all  their  interest  (proSt)  and  their 
promise  of  coin  redemptionj  were  quoted  at  60  per  cent,  of  their  face 
value,  while  the  bank  credits,  with  no  interest  and  no  promise  of  coin 
redemption,  were  at  a  premium  above  gold.  The  quality  of  paying 
debts  was  worth  more  than  the  interest  and  future  redemption  in  coin 
put  together, 

"For  six  hundred  years  Venice  had  no  money  panic.  In  this 
country  as  many  as  ten  disastrous  panics  have  occurred  ivilhin  a  5m- 
gle  life  —  a  rate  which  would  have  given  Venice  over  a  hundred  panics 
during  the  life  of  her  eredii  hank. 

'*  The  people  of  Venice  appear  to  have  been  entirely  satisfied  with 
their  bank,  Colwell  says,  p»  294:  ^  Not  an  objection  to  the  bank  ia 
extant;  neither  book,  nor  speech^  nor  pamphlet  have  we  found  in 
which  any  merchant  or  dweller  in  Venice  ever  put  forth  any  con- 
demnation of  its  theory  or  practice,*  On  the  contrary,  the  Venetians 
had  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  ^eir  banking  system.  The  law  that 
required  all  bills  of  exchange  and  wholesale  purchases  to  be  settled  in 
the  bank  might  seem  unjust  as  intended  to  give  a  forced  currency  to 
the  bank  cre<Iits;  but  it  was  found  to  work  so  well  in  practice  that  it 
brought  an  immense  accession  of  business  to  the  city  and  the  bank* 
In  fact  the  bank  became  a  great  clearing  house,  or  place  of  adjust- 
ment for  merchants  of  many  countries.  Merchants  everywiiere  found 
it  convenient  to  have  funds  in  Venice.  It  was  for  centuries  the 
greatest  entrepot  of  commerce  in  Europe,  And  the  credit  bank  was, 
as  Colwell  say  a  (p.  289)  :  *  For  many  ages,  the  admiration  of  Eu- 
rope, the  chief  instrument  of  Venetian  finance,  and  the  chief  facility 
of  a  commerce  not  surpassed  by  that  of  aoy  European  nation,' 

**  The  Bank  of  Venice  lasted  longer  than  any  other  money  system 
hnoicn  to  history,  and  it  clearly  proved  that  an  *  irredeemable  *  legal 
tender,  receivable  in  the  revenues  and  enforced  in  the  payment  of 
debts,  may  have  far  greater  convenience,  safety  and  stability  than 
coin  or  any  money  redeemable  in  coin, 

*^  In  his  summary,  Colwell  says  (pp,  7,  8,) :  'The  history  of  these 
celebrated  banks  (of  Venice  and  Genoa)  furnishes  lessons  which 
would  richly  repay  the  most  carefnl  attention,' 

"  *  They  demonstrated  the  efficacy  of  circulating  deposits  as  a  means 
of  payment,  and  that  the  deposits  were  just  as  effective  when  they 
consisted  of  a  debt  due  from  the  government,  as  if  tliey  were  gold 
or  silver ;  and  they  showed  that  it  was  possible  to  keep  the  amount  of 
this  public  debt,  as  held  by  the  depositors  on  the  books,  within  a  range 
of  amount,  which  not  only  prevented  depreciation,  bnt  kept  the  de- 
posits always  from  fifteen  to  thirty  per  cent,  above  gold  and  silver/  " 

To  show  how  superior  the  United  States  has  been  to  Venice  in  her 
ability  to  get  up  devastating  panics,  and  for  the  further  purpose  of 
graphically  exliibiting  the  effect  of  gold  upon  our  industries,  we  offer 
the  two  aecompanpng  charts  which  are  reproduced  from  the  first  vol- 
nme  of  this  work. 

That  there  should  still  be  such  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  upon 
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GILLETTE'S    INDUSTRIAL   SOLUTION 

the  money  question  is  a  matter  which  may  well  surprise  ub  when  we 
find  that  philosophers,  before  tlie  dawn  of  the  Christian  era,  not 
only  understood  its  essentials  clearly,  but  wrote  their  views  in  nnrais- 
takable  terms.  The  following,  for  example,  is  to  be  found  in  Aristo- 
tle's Politica:  "Money  (nomisma)  by  itself  ia  but  a  mere  device 
which  has  value  only  by  law  (nomos)  and  not  by  nature/'  while  in 
his  Eihica  we  find :  "  By  virtue  of  voluntary  convention,  money  has 
become  the  medium  of  exchange.  We  call  it  *  nomisma  ■  because  its 
efficiency  is  due,  not  to  nature,  but  to  law  (nomos),  and  because  it  ia 
in  our  power  to  regulate  it." 

Here  is  the  whole  question  in  a  nutshell.  The  efficiency  of  money 
is  merely  a  matter  of  legislation.  Indeed,  we  have  not  only  ancient 
precept  but  ancient  example  also  to  teach  us  that  money  need  not 
have  intrinsic  value*  We  are  told  by  Alexander  Del  Mar,  whose  au- 
thority will  scarcely  be  questioned,  that  before  paper  was  invented, 
the  highly  civilised  nations  of  antiquity  used  s}Tnbols  for  money  eon- 
Biflting  of  various  articles,  such  for  example,  as  porcelain  tablets  in 
China,  discs  of  secret  composition  in  Carthage,  while  tablets  of 
stamped  clay  or  leather,  were  used  in  several  other  states.  Eome  had 
artistic  discs  of  copper,  while  those  of  Sparta  were  of  thin  iron. 

Commenting  on  these  monetary  symbols  Prof.  Frank  Parsons  says: 
**  The  bits  of  material  which  represented  the  numbers,  whether  por- 
celain, sheet-iron  or  leather,  counted  for  nothing.  The  devices  or 
legends  upon  them  promised  nothing.  Their  value  was  derived  from 
the  legal-tender  quality  and  their  numbers;  from  the  legal  obligation 
to  receive  them  for  debts,  fines,  taxes,  commodities  and  services  of  all 
sorts,  and  from  the  legal  interdiction  of  all  other  kinds  of  money. 
Such  numerical  monies  followed  pre-existing  commodity  monies.'* 

The  essential  points  of  the  theory  of  what  has  been  called  the 
multiple  standard  in  money  are  so  ably  set  forth  by  Prof.  Frank 
Parsons  upon  the  inside  cover,  of  his  pamphlet  entitled  *'  Eational 
Money,"  that  we  think  it  fairer  to  his  views  to  quote  his  own  words 
than  to  attempt  any  shorter  statement. 

«  The  Power  of  Paper,  with  the  Multiple  Standard." 

*'  The  essential  attribute  of  money  is  general  receivability.  Money 
should  not  be  a  promise  to  pay,  but  to  receive,  and  to  see  that  others 
receive.  Next  to  receivabiiity  the  most  vital  fact  of  monetary  science 
is  the  movement  or  non-movement  of  the  money  volume*  Through 
this  prices  may  be  controlled,  a  rise  or  fall  produced,  or  a  rise  or  fall 
from  other  causes  prevented,  or  checked  and  cancelled  if  it  has  oc- 
curred. Power  to  control  the  money  volume  is  power  to  do  justice  or 
injustice  between  debtor  and  creditor,  labourer  and  employer,  buyer 
and  seUer,  landlord  and  tenant,  interest  receiver  and  entrepreneur; 
power  to  increase  the  weight  and  value  of  every  debt  public  or  private, 
power  to  produce  panic  or  prosperit}%  power  to  regulate  industry  and 
determine  the  distribution  of  wealth.  Such  power  is  an  attribute  to 
sovereignty  and  ought  to  belong  to  none  but  the  sovereign  people. 
The  money  volume  should  no  longer  lie  left  to  chance  or  private 
manipulation,  but  subjected  to  intelligent  control  in  the  interest  of 
the  public* 
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"Steadiness  of  value  is  the  morality  of  the  dollar.  An  appreciat- 
ing  dollar  robs  debtors  and  depresses  industry.  A  depreciating  dol- 
lar robs  creditors  and  may  lead  to  feverish  speculation.  The  creditor 
should  receive  tiie  same  purchasing  power  that  he  lent,  the  same  com- 
mand over  commodities,  services,  all  the  means  of  life  and  happiness. 
To  accomplish  this  the  dollar  must  Dot  be  based  on  a  gold  standard, 
for  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  is  not  constant,  but  exceedingly 
variable.  The  same  is  true  of  the  bimetallie  standard  in  a  slightly 
less  degree.  The  average  purchasing  power  of  gold  and  silver  vibrates 
a  little  less  tlian  gold  alone.  Two  commodities  may  be  better  than 
one,  but  100  or  200  or  500  commodities  make  a  steadier  base  than 
two.  A  list  of  all  commodities  would  be  constant  in  the  sxmi  of  its 
exchange  values.  If  tlie  value  of  one  commodity  fell  the  others 
would  gain  what  it  lost,^ —  their  purchasing  power  over  it  would  be  in- 
creased in  the  same  ratio  that  its  purchasing  power  over  them  is  di- 
minished, and  vice  versa  if  one  or  more  commodities  rise  in  ex- 
changeable value  the  others  fall  in  like  ratio.  The  true  standard  is  a 
list  of  all  commodities  each  one  being  entered  according  to  its  im- 
portance in  consumption  and  expenditure.  The  nearest  practicable 
approach  to  this  is  a  long  list  of  commodities  weighted  according  to 
importance,  each  commodity  being  entered  in  such  amount  as  to  have 
the  same  value  relatively  to  the  total  value  of  the  list,  that  the  con- 
sumption of  that  commodity  has  to  tlie  total  consumption  of  the 
community.  The  nearest  to  all  commodities  is  a  large  number  of 
commodities  so  selected  as  to  fairly  represent  the  various  parts  and 
classes  of  the  whole.  It  is  this  composite  or  Multiple  Standard  which 
Justice  and  progress  require  us  to  adopt.  A  national  paper  money 
regulated  in  volume  so  aa  to  be  in  harmony  with  this  standard  will 
constitute  a  mighty  power  for  justice  and  prosperity." 

Man  seeks  to  gratify  his  desires.  He  wishes  many  things  which 
he  cannot  personally  produce  and  produces  more  of  given  things  than 
he  personally  needs,  and  the  value  of  all  production  is,  in  tlie  last 
analysis,  a  labour  value.  How  shall  A  exchange  a  portion  of  the 
produce  of  his  labour  for  an  equivalent  portion  of  that  of  B  ?  How 
shall  he  make  his  surplus  fill  the  cavity  of  his  deficit?  In  his  first 
exchange  relations  he  did  this  by  a  direct  exchange  of  the  commodity 
he  did  not  need,  for  tliat  which  he  could  utilise  in  itself.  After  hun- 
dreds of  years  of  this  sort  ol  tiling  it  w^as  discovered  to  be  a  very 
inconvenient  and  labour  ions  way  to  the  results  desired,  though  it  is 
probable  that  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  natural  order,  there  was  no 
sudden  change,  and  that  even  tlie  realisation  of  the  awkwardness  of 
barter  was  a  gradual  growth  along  with  the  r{-gime  which  replaced 
it.  It  is  probable  that  articles  more  and  more  nearly  approaching 
universality  of  desire  gradually  led  up  to  the  adoption  of  representa- 
tive money.  We  know  that  the  precious  metals  were  some  of  them 
long  used  as  money  before  they  were  coined  as  such,  the  device  of  coin- 
ing being  simply  a  labour  saving  scheme  to  prevent  perpetual  weighing 
and  assaying.  Indeed,  even  coining  as  we  Ltiow  it,  was  too  radical 
a  change  to  come  all  at  once.  At  first  the  stamp  marked  merely  the 
fineness  of  the  metal  without  any  attempt  to  fix  its  weight.     Later 
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both  quality  and  weight  and,  therefore,  the  total  value  was  fixed  by 
the  stamp.  This  substitute  for  the  crude  expedient  of  barter  which 
we  call  money,  is  one  of  the  greatest  labour  saving  inventions  known 
to  mankind*  It  has  been  ranked  as  co-important  with  the  invention 
of  printing.  Its  gradual  rise  from  propitiatory  gifts  illustrates  beau- 
tifully Nature's  evolutionary  methods. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  this  subject  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important,  and  one  of  ike  most  befogged^  in  the 
whole  realm  of  economics.  We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  go 
into  detail,  or  to  touch  upon  any  except  the  most  salient  and  funda* 
meotal  principles. 

Adam  iSmiih,  the  father  of  modern  poUtical  economy,  has  stated 
some  portions  of  the  subject  with  such  luminous  clearness  that  we 
think  it  well  to  quote  the  following  from  his  *'  Wealth  of  Nations  " : 
"  When  the  division  of  labour  has  been  once  thoroughly  established, 
it  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  a  man's  wants  which  the  produce  of  his 
own  labour  can  supply.  He  supplies  the  far  greater  part  of  them  by 
exchanging  that  surplus  part  of  the  produce  of  his  own  labour,  which 
is  over  and  above  his  own  consumption,  for  such  parts  of  the  produce 
of  other  men's  labour  as  he  has  occasion  for.  Every  man  thus  lives 
by  exchanging,  or  becomes  in  some  measure  a  merchant,  and  the  so- 
ciety itself  grows  to  be  what  is  properly  a  commercial  society. 

**  But  when  the  division  of  labour  first  began  to  take  place,  this 
power  of  exchanging  must  frequently  have  been  very  much  clogged 
and  embarrassed  in  its  operations.  One  man,  we  shall  suppose,  has 
more  of  a  certain  commodity  than  he  himself  has  occasion  for,  while 
another  has  less.  The  former  consequently  would  be  glad  to  dispose 
of,  and  the  latter  to  purchase,  a  part  of  this  superfluity.  But  if  this 
latter  should  chance  to  have  notldng  that  tlie  former  stands  in  need 
of,  no  exchange  can  be  made  between  them.  The  butcher  has  more 
meat  in  his  shop  than  he  himself  can  consume,  and  the  brewer  and 
the  baker  would  each  of  them  be  willing  to  purchase  a  part  of  it.  But 
they  have  nothing  to  olfer  in  exchange,  except  the  dilFerent  produc- 
tions of  their  respective  trades,  and  the  butcher  is  already  provided 
with  all  the  bread  and  beer  which  he  has  immediate  occasion  for.  No 
exchange  can,  in  this  case,  be  made  between  them.  He  cannot  be 
their  merchant,  nor  they  his  customers;  and  they  are  all  of  them 
thus  mutually  less  serriceable  to  one  another.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
inconvenience  of  such  situations,  every  prudent  man  in  every  period  of 
society,  after  the  first  establishment  of  the  division  of  labour,  must 
naturally  have  endeavoured  to  manage  his  affairs  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  have  at  all  times  by  him,  besides  the  peculiar  produce  of  his 
own  industry,  a  certain  (|uantity  of  some  one  commodity  or  other, 
euch  as  he  imagined  few  people  would  be  likely  to  refuse  in  exchange 
for  the  produce  of  their  industry. 

**  Many  different  commodities,  it  is  probable,  were  successively  both 
thought  of  and  employed  for  this  purpose.  In  the  rude  ages  of  so- 
ciety, cattle  are  said  to  have  been  the  common  instrument  of  com- 
merce: and,  though  they  must  have  been  a  most  inconvenient  one, 
yet  in  old  limes  we  find  things  were  frequently  valued  according  to 
the  number  of  cattle  which  had  been  given  in  exchange  for  them.** 
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Similarly  we  find  that  aoother  marvellous  intellect,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  Btated  the  case  with  rare  simplicity  and  precision.  We  ex- 
tract the  following  from  hie  "Principles  of  Political  Economy*'; 
"  Money,  when  its  use  has  grown  habitual,  is  the  medium  through 
which  the  incomes  of  the  different  members  of  the  community  are  dis- 
tributed to  them,  and  the  measure  by  which  they  estimate  their  pos- 
sessions. As  it  is  always  by  means  of  money  that  people  provide  for 
their  different  necessities,  there  grows  up  in  their  minds  a  powerful 
association  leading  them  to  regard  money  as  wealth  in  a  more  peculiar 
gense  than  any  other  article;  and  even  those  who  pass  their  lives  in 
the  production  of  the  most  useful  objects,  acquire  the  habit  of  re- 
garding those  objects  as  chiefly  important  by  their  capacity  of  being 
exchanged  for  money,  A  person  who  parts  with  money  to  obtain 
commodities,  UJiless  he  intends  to  sell  them,  appears  to  the  imagina- 
tion to  be  making  a  worse  bargain  than  a  person  who  parts  with 
commodities  to  get  money;  the  one  seems  to  be  spending  his  means, 
the  other  adding  to  them.  Illusions  which,  though  now  in  some 
measure  dispelled,  were  long  powerful  enough  to  overmaster  the 
mind  of  every  politican,  both  speculative  and  practical,  in  Europe, 

"It  must  be  evident,  however,  that  the  mere  introduction  of  a 
particular  mode  of '  exchanging  things  for  one  another,  by  first  ex- 
changing a  thing  for  money,  and  then  exchanging  the  money  for 
something  else,  makes  no  dilferenee  in  the  essential  character  of  trans- 
actions. It  is  not  with  money  that  things  are  really  purchased,  Xo- 
body'fi  income  (except  that  of  the  gold  or  silver  miner)  is  derived 
from  tlie  precious  metals.  The  pounds  or  shillings  which  a  person 
receives  weekly  or  yearly,  are  not  what  constitute  his  income;  they 
are  a  sort  of  tickets  or  orders  which  he  can  present  for  payment 
at  any  shop  he  pleases,  and  which  entitle  him  to  receive  a  certain 
value  oi  any  commodity  that  he  makes  choice  of.  The  farmer  pays 
his  labourers  and  his  landlord  in  these  tickets,  as  the  most  convenient 
plan  for  himself  and  them ;  but  their  real  income  is  their  share 
of  his  corn,  cattle,  and  hay,  and  it  makes  no  essential  difference 
whether  he  distributes  it  to  them  directly,  or  sells  it  for  them  and 
gives  them  the  price;  but  as  they  would  have  to  sell  it  for  money 
if  he  did  not,  and  as  he  is  a  seller  at  any  rate,  it  best  suits  the  pur- 
poses of  all,  tliat  he  should  sell  their  share  along  with  his  own,  and 
leave  the  labourers  more  leisure  for  work  and  the  landlord  for 
being  idle.  The  capitalists,  except  those  who  are  producers  of  the 
precious  metals,  derive  no  part  of  their  income  from  those  metals, 
since  they  only  get  tliem  by  buying  them  with  their  own  produce; 
while  all  other  persons  have  their  incomes  paid  to  them  by  the  capital- 
ists, or  by  those  who  have  received  pa>Tnent  from  the  capitalists, 
and  as  the  capitalists  have  nothing,  from  the  first,  except  their  pro- 
duce, it  is  that  and  nothing  else  which  supplies  all  incomes  furnished 
by  them.  There  cannot,  in  short,  be  intrinsically  a  more  insigniticant 
thing,  in  the  economy  of  society,  than  money;  except  in  the  character 
of  a  contrivance  for  sparing  time  and  labour.  It  is  a  machine  for 
doing  quickly  and  commodiously,  what  would  be  done,  though  less 
quickly  and  commodiouslv,  without  it;  and  like  many  other  kinds 
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of  maeliiiiery,  it  only  exerts  a  distinct  and  independent  influence  of 
its  own  when  it  gets  out  of  order. 

"  The  introduction  of  money  does  not  interfere  with  the  operation 
of  any  of  the  Laws  of  Value  laid  down  in  the  preceding  cliaptera. 
The  reasons  which  make  the  temporary  or  market  value  of  things  de- 
pend on  the  demand  and  supply,  and  their  average  and  permanent 
values  upon  their  cost  of  production,  are  as  applicable  to  a  money 
system  as  to  a  system  of  barter.  Things  which  by  barter  would  ex- 
change for  one  another,  willj  if  iold  for  money,  sell  for  an  equal 
amount  of  it,  and  so  will  exchange  for  one  another  stiU,  though  the 
process  of  exchanging  them  will  consist  of  two  operations  instead  of 
only  one.  The  relations  of  commodities  to  one  another  remain  un- 
altered by  money ;  the  only  new  relation  introduced,  is  their  relation  to 
money  itself;  how  much  or  how  little  money  they  will  exchange  for; 
in  other  words,  how  the  Exchange  Value  of  money  itself  is  deter- 
mined. And  this  is  not  a  question  of  any  difficulty,  when  the  illusion 
is  dispelled,  which  caused  money  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  peculiar 
thing,  not  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  other  things.  Money  is 
a  commodity,  and  its  value  is  determined  like  that  of  other  commod- 
ities, temporarily  by  demand  and  supply,  permanently  and  on  the 
average  by  cost  of  production.  The  illustration  of  these  principles, 
considered  in  their  application  to  money,  must  be  given  in  some  detail, 
on  account  of  the  confusion  whichj  in  minds  not  scientihcally  in* 
structed  on  the  subject,  envelopes  the  whole  matter;  partly  from  a 
lingering  remnant  of  the  old  misleading  associations,  and  partly  from 
the  mass  of  vapoury  and  baseless  speculation  with  which  this,  more 
than  any  other  topic  of  political  economy^  has  in  latter  times  become 
surrounded.     ,     •     , 

"  The  supply  of  a  commodity  means  the  quantity  offered  for  sale, 
But  it  is  not  usual  to  speak  of  offering  money  for  sale.  People  are 
not  usually  said  to  buy  or  sell  money.  This,  however,  is  merely  an 
accident  of  language.  In  point  of  fact,  money  is  bought  and  sold 
Like  other  things,  whenever  other  things  are  bought  and  sold  for 
money.  Whoever  sells  corn,  or  tallow,  or  cotton,  buys  money.  Who- 
ever buys  bread,  or  wine,  or  clothes,  sells  money  to  the  dealer  in 
those  articles.  The  money  with  which  people  are  offering  to  buy,  is 
money  offered  for  sale.  The  supply  of  money,  then,  is  the  quantity 
of  it  which  people  are  wanting  to  lay  out;  that  is,  all  the  money  they 
have  in  their  possession,  except  what  they  are  boarding,  or  at  least 
keeping  by  them  as  a  reserve  for  future  contingencies.  The  supply 
of  money,  in  short,  is  all  the  money  in  circulatkm  at  the  time* 

"  The  demand  for  money,  again,  consists  of  all  the  goods  offered 
for  sale.  Every  seller  of  goods  is  a  buyer  of  money,  and  the  goods 
he  brings  with  him  constitute  his  demand.  The  demand  for  money 
differs  from  the  demand  for  other  things  in  this,  that  it  is  limited 
only  by  the  means  of  the  purchaser.  The  demand  for  other  things 
is  for  so  much  and  no  more;  but  there  is  always  a  demand  for  as 
much  money  as  can  be  got.  Persons  may  indeed  refuse  to  sell,  and 
withdraw  their  goods  from  the  market,  if  they  cannot  get  for  them 
what  they  consider  a  sufficient  price.  But  this  is  only  when  they 
think  that  the  price  will  rise,  and  that  they  shall  get  more  money 
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by  waiting.  II  they  tliouglit  the  low  price  likely  to  be  permanent, 
they  would  take  what  they  could  get  It  is  always  a  sine  qua  non 
with  a  dealer  to  dispose  of  his  goods." 

From  the  foregoiag  we  have  seen  how  physical  competition  orig- 
inally expressed  itself  in  the  conquest  of  the  weak  by  the  strong; 
how,  as  the  result  of  this  conquest,  sa^^agery  split  into  rulers  and 
ruled;  how  it  was  only  through  this  establishment  of  the  caste  of 
might  tliat  the  natural  social  centrifugal  ism  of  savagery  was  so  over- 
come that  men  were  enabled  to  make  the  beginnings  of  society;  how 
the  relations  between  conqueror  and  conquered  engendered  fear  and 
led  to  propitiatory  oiTerings;  how  out  of  these  offerings  came  counter- 
offerings,  with  a  growing  tendency  toward  equality  of  desirability; 
how  the  inconvenience  of  direct  barter  of  surplus  commodities  for  de- 
ficient commodities  led  gradually  to  the  introduction  of  an  interme- 
diate transaction  in  which  an  article  all  but  universally  desired,  ac- 
quired the  function  of  money;  and  lastly  how  utterly  insignificani 
money  becomes  if  it  cannot  be  transmuted  into  other  and  intrinsically 
useful  commodities.  We  saw,  furlliermorej  the  great  wastage  of 
human  effort  which  comes  from  requiring  money  to  represent  in- 
trinsic value,  and  we  saw  that  such  a  condition  of  affairs  could  only 
reasonably  result  from  a  lack  of  confidence;  for,  to  require  that  the 
evidence  of  a  debt  should  in  intrinsic  value  be  able  to  satisfy  the 
debt,  is  like  saying  to  a  man  "  I  trust  yon  absolutely,  but  I  wish  to 
tie  your  hands/* 

Given^  now,  prehistoric  trade  relations^  facilitated  by  that  great 
labour-saving  device  called  money,  we  shall  be  enabled  the  better  to 
trace  man*s  competitive  struggle,  and  to  gather  from  it  the  great 
lesson  it  has  to  teach. 
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Thomas  Jetfersoa's  Idea  was  tbat  the  Public  Lands  of  the  new  nation 
should  not  be  sold  but  leased  —  rented;  the  rent  to  be  paid  Into  the  pub- 
lic treasury  for  the  common  good  of  all  —  Instead  of  going  into  private 
pockets  to  make  millionaires  and  *'  privileged  clasBes-"  And  by  "  priv- 
ileged classes/'  "special  privileges,''  etc.,  is  always  meant,  "privileged 
in  reference  to  the  use  and  enjoy ment  of  the  earth." 

Lee  Francis  Ltfharger, 

I  look  on  that  man  as  happy  who  when  there  is  a  question  of  success 
looks  into  his  work  for  a  reply,  not  into  the  market,  not  into  opinion,  not 
into  patronage. 

Emerson  —  Essay  on  Worship, 

Society  has  long  since  mastered  the  difficulties  of  adjustment  with 
physical  conditions,  but  cannot  arrange  Its  own  intersocial  conditions  on 
a  satlBfactory  basis,  "Man's  Inhnmanlty  to  man  makes  countless  thou- 
sands mourn/" —  not  nature's.  From  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  Tropics  man 
gets  along  contentedly  enough  with  natural  obstacles;  he  may  be  checked 
and  modified  in  development,  but  he  is  not  unhappy;  he  strikes  a  balance 
with  nature  and  is  comparatively  at  rest.  But  In  his  progressive  social 
development  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  strike  a  balance;  his  interhuman 
relations  are  uncertain  and  mischievous.  So  far  as  history  shows  us,  each 
social  group  seems  to  have  carried  within  it  the  seeds  of  disease;  to  have 
grown  worse  as  it  progressed;  and,  while  conquering  all  external  diffl* 
cultles,  to  have  succumbed  in  the  end  to  its  own  inward  disorders.  The 
suffering  of  an  advanced  society  is  not  that  of  one  struggling  for  sub- 
sistence, or  in  combat  witn  enemies,  but  of  one  In  the  throes  of  disease. 
Society  has  safety,  peace,  shelter,  warmth,  enough  to  eat, —  and  chronic 
indigestion  t 

Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  —  Human  Work, 

Grovemment  statistics  for  the  year  1890  show  that,  at  that  time,  one  per 
cent  of  the  families  of  our  nation  received  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  totai 
Income.  From  the  same  source  It  is  ascertained  that  the  wealthiest  ten 
per  cent,  of  our  families  receive  about  the  same  total  income  as  the  re- 
maining ninety  per  cent.;  that  one-eighth  of  the  families  receive  more  than 
one-half  of  the  aggregate  income,  and  the  richest  one  per  cent,  receive 
a  larger  income  than  the  poorest  fifty  per  cent  It  appears  that  a  small 
class  of  wealthy  property -owners  receive,  fbom  pbopebty  alone,  as  laboe 

AS    I.NCOME  AS  ONE-HAU*  THE  PE0PI.E  RECEIVE  FBOM  THEIB  INVESTMENTS    AND 
THEIR  LABOUB. 

C,  G.  Hitchcock. 
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HE  increaBe  of  mankind  has,  in  different  conditions 
of  society,  a  vastly  diUerent  significance.  This  is  a 
fact  so  frequently  overlooked  as  to  vitiate  a  great 
many  of  our  sociological  conclusions.  I^et  the  den- 
sity of  population  begin  to  press  upon  subsistence  in 

the  competitive  conditions  under  which  primitive  man 

ived,  and  it  would  constitute  a  menace  to  him  serious  out  of  all 
comparison  with  that  which  would  confront  us  under  modern  social 
conditions.  The  reason  for  this  contains  a  valuable  lesson  and  holds 
out  an  alluring  hope. 

In  a  recent  address  made  by  a  well-known  railroad  president,  it 
was  estimated  that^  taking  the  yearly  increase  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  by  immigration  at  750,000,  and  the  excess  of  the 
birth-rate  over  the  deatli-rate  at  fifteen  per  cent,  every  decade,  **  our 
population  will  show  these  totals;  in  1910,  95,248,895;  in  1920,  117,- 
036,229;  in  1930,  142,091,663;  in  1940,  170,091,663;  in  1950, 
204,041,223/' 

That  these  figures  need  have  no  terrors  for  us  will  be  made  evi* 
dent  by  a  perusal  of  the  accompanying  diagrams  which  we  reproduce 
from  the  preceding  volume  of  this  work. 

The  United  States  is  capable  of  supporting  in  affluence  a  thousand 
million  people,  but  before  we  could  reach  such  a  result  we  should  be 
obliged  to  revolutionise  our  present  unjust,  inefficient  and  egregiously 
wasteful  social  syBtem*  What,  then,  is  the  radical  difference  betwt^en 
the  results  which  follow  increasing  density  of  population  on  the  part 
of  the  savage  and  of  the  civilizee  ?     Let  us  explain. 

Primitive  man,  having  but  few  desires,  all  of  which  he  himself 
gratified,  if  they  were  gratified,  found  himself  in  the  condition  where 
the  advent  of  another  man  into  his  zone  of  activity  materially  in- 
creased his  difficulty  in  satisfying  his  needs,  without  conferring  upon 
him  any  counterbalancing  advantages.  He  did  not  wish  tlie  society 
of  another  man,  for  he  was  not  social,  and  the  presence  of  another 
meant  continued  conflict  as  well  as  increased  effort  in  satisfying  his 
desires, —  in  short,  the  life  of  primitive  man  was  an  example  of 
competition  in  all  its  nakedness ;  for  let  it  not  be  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  spirit  of  competition  can  only  be  expressed,  or  its 
harshness  felt,  under  modern  commercial  conditions.  We  see,  there- 
fore, that  in  the  case  of  primitive  man  the  presence  of  two  individuals 
in  a  given  zone  added  not  one  jot  to  the  productiveness  of  sneh  zone, 
on  the  one  hand,  while,  on  the  other  hand*  it  divided  by  two  the 
amount  which  nature  had  to  offer  to  each.  Here  is  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  present  conditions  and  primitive  conditions. 

Let  two  settlers  come  together  in  a  modern  pioneer  district  where 
fonnerly  but  one  resided  and,  while  there  are  two  moutlis  to  feed 
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where  before  there  was  but  one^,  the  coEditioD  does  not  net  a  loss  but 
a  gain,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  other 
changes  which  have  come  along  with  it.  Modern  man  is  a  social 
being,  and  his  happiness  is  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  his  fellows; 
indeed,  the  high  rate  of  insanity  which  obtaina  among  ranchmen, 
whose  duties  keep  them  for  long  periods  without  any  other  society 
than  that  of  sheep,  dogs,  cows  and  other  domestic  animals^  demon- 
strates conclusively  that  the  craving  for  companionship  has,  in  modern 
man,  a  deep  psychic  lodgement,  and  cannot  safely  be  gainsaid. 

Quite  apart,  however,  from  tlie  intellectual  and  emotional  advan- 
tages which  our  two  settlers  have  over  either  one  considered  sepa- 
rately, there  are  others  of  which  we  must  take  note.  Work  quite  im- 
possible to  one  can  be  successfully  performed  by  the  two  working 
jointly;  furthermore,  instead  of  the  eecurity  of  each  being  diminished 
by  the  presence  of  the  other,  as  in  the  former  case,  it  is  mutually 
augmented.  When  the  two  become  ten,  and  the  ten  a  thousand, 
these  conditions  naturally  tend  to  be  still  further  enhanced.  We 
have  said  "  naturally  tend  "  for  the  reason  that  frequently,  in  rela- 
tively small  societies,  and  almost  invariably  in  all  large  ones,  an- 
other factor  enters  in  to  check  these  beneficent  results.  'WTiat,  now,  is 
it  which  makes  this  radical  distinction  between  the  results  of  primitive 
association  and  modern  association?  Is  it  not  simply  this  ?  In  prim- 
itive conditions  there  is  a  maximum  of  competition  and  no  coopera- 
tion. In  the  modern  conditions  cited,^ — ^that  is  to  say  the  pioneer 
conditions  of  a  newly  opened  country, —  there  is  a  considerable  degree 
of  cooperation  and  a  relatively  small  degree  of  competition. 

A  may  exchange  his  newly-garnered  com  for  B's  recently-har- 
vested potatoes,  but  the  labour-value  of  each  commodity  is  so  well- 
known  by  both  sides  of  t]ie  transaction,  that  the  one  has  not  the  face 
to  ask,  nor  the  other  the  willingness  to  accept,  too  small  an  exchange 
price  therefore. 

The  reader  who  has  lived  in  farming  districts,  has  doubtless  heard 
farmers  say,  on  more  than  one  occasion  when  prices  are  quoted  to 
them  by  neighbours,  "  It's  cheaper  than  I  could  afford  to  raise 
them.*'  The  fact  we  wish  to  make  clear,  is  that,  in  such  small  com- 
munities, competition  is  cither  so  balanced  as  almost  to  be  negligi- 
ble, or  may  be  said  scarcely  to  exist  at  all,  according  to  which  view  we 
choose  to  take  of  it.  Cooperation,  on  the  other  hand,  while  far  from 
perfect,  yet  sustains  a  significant  ratio  to  competitive  activity.  If 
we  go  farther  and  consider  more  highly  organised  society,  we  find 
that,  as  social  masses  enlarge  and  cooperative  activities  increase,  man's 
estate  undergoes  a  progressive  betterment  up  to  a  certain  point,  and 
that  point  is  the  point  where  the  compeiitwe  principle^  under  another 
and  misleading  name,  becomes  an  essential  factor.  So  prone  are 
we  to  look  upon  what  we  call  competition  as  a  sort  of  divinely-or- 
dered regime,  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  get  onr  thought  before  the 
reader.  We  shall  make  no  head  whatever,  until  first  we  clear  the  field 
of  misconceptions,  and  come  down  at  once  to  fundamental  principles. 

What  are  the  essential  features  of  competition?  What  two  attri- 
butes has  it  which  are  everywhere  apparent?  Are  they  not  strife  and 
fear;  —  a  struggle  to  secure  the  coveted  object  and  a  fear  that  with- 
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out  this  struggle  the  desired  object  would  not  be  obtained?  We  do 
not  struggle  lor  tliat  which  will  come  without  struggle,  neither  do 
we  ** compete"  for  that  of  which  we  are  assured  without  compe- 
tition. Where  competitive  strife  and  fear  reign  supreme  is  the  cio- 
main  where  it  is  known,  or  at  all  events  expected ^  that  mtne  are  fore^ 
doomed  to  failure.  This  difTerence  is*  well  illustrated  by  the  ac- 
tion of  an  audience  going  to  witness  the  performance  of  some  great 
star.  There  are  tliose  who  have  secured  boxes,  orchestra  stalls,  and 
other  reserved  seats,  and  there  are  also  those  who  have  tickets  for  what 
are  called  **  rush  seats."  Each  one  of  these  latter  naturally  wishes 
front  row,  centre,  or  at  all  events  desires  to  secure  something  in  that 
vicinity.  If  the  stars  popularity  he  great,  it  needs  but  a  glance  at 
the  throng  awaiting  the  opening  of  the  doors  to  show  the  onlooker,  as 
well  as  the  competitive  participants,  that  most  of  the  crowd  is  of 
necessity  foredoomed  to  disappointment.  Observe,  now,  the  dilference 
between  the  behaviour  of  Ihose  holding  "  rush  seat "  tickets,  and  those 
who  have  secured  reserved  seat  tickets.  The  former  begin  to  gather 
an  hour  or  more  before  the  doors  open.  They  are  fearful  to  iind  a 
crowd  already  occupying  tlie  points  of  vantage.  As  more  arrive 
there  is  a  general  jostling,  usually,  but  not  always  of  a  good-natured 
sort,  for  the  best  positions.  This  one  is  trying  to  decide  just  which 
way  the  door  opens,  and  whetlier  or  not  he  had  better  exchange  his 
side  position  near  tiie  door  for  one  farther  off,  hut  nearer  the  centre 
of  the  human  stream,  while  another  one  is  busy  planning  just  how  he 
will  conduct  his  campaign  when  the  crush  comes  which  he  knows 
will  immediately  follow  the  first  sound  on  the  other  side  of  the  door. 

The  door  opens,  and  the  gathered  throng  stampedes  up  the  stairs 
as  if  it  were  a  herd  of  frightened  buffalo,  instead  of  civilised  human 
beings.  Women  are  jostled,  sometimes  even  trampled  upon;  children 
are  thrown  ruthlessly  to  one  side;  the  weakest  go  to  tlie  wall;  for  this 
race  is  more  to  the  strong  than  to  the  swift*  Consider  now  the  de- 
portment of  those  holding  reserved  seats.  They  do  not  gather  an  hour 
before  the  doors  are  open;  in  fact,  they  begin  to  arrive  only  a  little 
before  curtain  time  and,  not  infrequently,  wait  until  after  the 
perfonnance  has  begun.  They  display  no  hurry:  there  is  nothing 
disorderly  in  their  treatment  of  each  other,  and  they  evince  no  fear. 
They  have  their  seat-chet^ks  in  their  hands  and,  since  there  is  never  an 
overissue  of  these  cheeks,  they  know  that  every  one  of  them  means 
8  particular  seat  —  the  identical  seat  for  which  they  contracted. 

If,  now,  the  star  is  unpopular,  and  there  is  only  a  bakers  dozen 
at  the  **  rush  seat "  door,  we  find  that  this  little  gathering  seems  to  be 
entirely  regenerated.  It  exhibits  about  as  much  decorum  as  would 
be  expected  of  holders  of  reserved  seats.  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  There  are  enough  desirable  seats  to  go  round.  The  element 
of  fear  of  failure  is  hvJring, 

If  we  were  to  follow  the  method  of  some  current  political  econoraista 
we  should  say  that  in  this  case  the  competition  of  the  seats  for  takers 
was  less  than  balanced  by  the  competition  of  takers  for  seats,  or 
that  the  supply  of  seats  exceeded  the  demand  of  takers,  or  that  the 
competition  of  seats  for  takers  was  strong,  and  that  of  takers  for  seats 
was  weak.     Since  we  care,  however,  more  for  thought  than  for  worda, 
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"we  shall  content  ourselvee  with  the  very  homely  and  nnpedantic  state- 
ment that  there  were  seats  enough  to  go  round,  and  that>  as  each 
knew  lie  could  get  one  without  struggle  there  was  no  occasion  for 
him  to  fight  for  it,  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other,  to  fear  that 
he  would  be  left  standing  if  he  did  not. 

We  feel  that  this  illustration  should  make  clear  our  thought  when 
we  say  tlmt  the  inevitable  kali-marks  of  compeiiiioji,  in  its  last  analy- 
sis, are  strife  and  fear.  In  this  matter  of  competition,  as  upon  so 
many  other  economic  questions,  much  difficulty  of  exposition  has  to 
be  encountered  because  of  laxity  of  definition. 

To-day,  if  the  Socialist  is  sure  of  any  thing,  he  is  sure  that  we 
are  living  under  a  cutthroat  competition  which  is  baneful  in  the  ex- 
treme. On  the  other  hand,  the  Single  Taxers,  having  like  the  So- 
cialists, among  their  number  many  of  the  clearest  thinkers  now  alive, 
are  bemoaning  the  fact  that  we  have  little  or  no  competition  at  all, 
in  the  ''proper  sense"  of  that  term.  They  tell  us  that  competition 
cannot  be  competition  until  it  is  free  and  unhampered,  and  that  when 
it  is  free  and  unhampered  it  will  result  in  such  a  perfect  balance  upon 
both  sides  of  the  transaction  as  shall  end  in  the  establishment  of  Just 
exchange  values  for  all  commoditiei. 

The  Socialist  says  competition  is  baneful,  and  we  are  afflicted  with 
it  to  the  last  degree.  The  Single  Taxer  says  competition  is  the  ideal 
condition ;  that  we  have  none  of  the  real  article  now  but  that  we 
should  pray  for  its  coming.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  singular  dis- 
crepancy? Cannot  brilHant  men  be  trusted  to  reason  closer  to  the 
fact,  and  therefore,  closer  to  each  other  than  that?  Tlie  explanation 
of  the  anomaly  is  simply  this;  the  two  parties  to  the  controversy  do  not 
agree  in  their  definitions  of  competition,  wherefore,  even  when  they 
use  identical  language  there  is  no  identity  in  thought.  Their  defini- 
tions of  competition  not  only  do  not  nicely  overlay  each  other,  they 
scarcely  touch  each  other  at  their  periferies.  Does  the  Single  Taxer 
want  strife  and  fear?  No.  Does  the  Socialist  want  them?  No. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  difference  betw^een  the  two  philosophies  is  very 
little  more  than  one  of  definition,  so  far  as  this  particular  question  of 
competition  is  concerned. 

And  now  we  think  we  have  come  to  the  proper  place  to  set  down  a 
postulate  which,  we  believe  many  of  our  readers  will  at  first  regard 
as  heretical  in  tlie  extreme*  The  postulate  is  this.  Monopolistic 
conditions  give  results  which  carry  the  characteristic  attributes  of 
competition  to  their  extremest  limits.  What  we  mean  is  this.  Strife 
and  its  accompanying  fear  become  increasingly  stronger  with  any 
force  which  operates  to  decrease  the  ratio  of  supply  to  demand.  Let  i 
there  be  but  a  quart  of  water  at  the  disposal  of  a  desert-lost  caravan 
numbering  a  dozen  men,  and  we  can  readily  see  how  these  men  might 
keenly  strive  for  it,  each  fearful  that  he  should  perish  for  lack  of 
it  Let  the  supply  be  sufficient  for  all  possible  needs,  and  freely 
accessible  to  all,  and  there  will  he  neither  strife  nor  fear;  but  let 
the  supply  be  sufficient  for  all  possible  needs,  but  accessible  only  to 
one,  he  holding  a  monopoly  of  it  all,  and  there  will  be  as  keen  a 
strife,  with  its  accompanijing  fear,  as  in  the  first  instance.  Further- 
more, to  continue  the  parallel  ^  we  should  find  that  the  strife  would 
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tecome  keener  as  the  acccBsible  aiiioaint  diminished  down  to  the  point 
where  life  barely  could  be  sustained,  L^icked  at  in  this  way  monop' 
ohj,  while  it  may  wipe  out  competition  as  a  nar:ie,  ooty  ir-^creasea  it 
as  a  terrible  reality.  What  it  really  does  is  not  to  wipe  out  eny  *jf  tUa 
baneful  essentials  of  competition,  but  merely  to  wipe  out  tlie  fighting 
chance  of  the  competitor. 

When  the  coal  barons  monopolised  all  the  accessible  coal  and  doled 
it  out  at  extortionate  prices  and  with  insuflerable  insolence,  did  any 
consumer  get  his  bin  filled  without  an  almost  superhuman  competitiTe 
struggle  accompanied  by  the  fear  that  he  and  his  might  freeze,  or  be 
rendered  ill,  should  he  not  succeed  in  getting  that  which  he  knew 
hundreds  of  others  sought  aa  strenuously  and  needed  as  much  as  he? 

Monopoly  tends  ever  to  accentuate  the  essential  ills  of  competition, 
so  long  as  there  is  a  competitor  to  live  and  suffer.  The  position  of 
the  Single  Taxer  that  free  competition  cannot  co-exist  with  monopoly 
is  as  true  and  as  trite  a  saying  as  it  would  be  to  assert  that  a  horse 
race  was  not  fair  when  one  of  the  so-called  competitors  was  lashed 
to  a  po8t»  The  position  needs  no  proof  to  sustain  it,  but  what  shall 
we  find  when  we  examine  into  what  is  meant  by  this  school  of  econo- 
mists when  they  use  the  term  *' free  competition?"  We  shall  find 
that  that  ideal  condition  to  which  they  look  forward  is  merely  a  con- 
dition in  which  each  side  of  a  business  transaction  shall  so  limit  the 
effective  acquisitiveness  of  the  other  side  that  perfect  equity  shall  re- 
sult. To  illustrate.  A  wishes  to  sell  a  thousand  bushels  of  wheat. 
B  wishes  to  buy  a  thousand  bushels  of  the  same  commodity,  A  will 
ask  all  he  can  possibly  get.  B  will  offer  the  smallest  takable  price, 
A  would  get  more  than  it  is  worth  if  he  could.  B  would  buy  it  for 
less  than  its  real  value  if  he  could,  and^  under  monopolistic  condi- 
tions, such  injustices  would  easily  be  possible.  Under  free  competi- 
tion, however,  if  A  asks  more  than  it  is  worth,  C  and  D  will  offer 
their  wheat  at  a  lower  price  than  he,  and,  therefore,  A 'a  struggle  to 
get  B's  money,  and  his  fear  that  he  will  lose  it,  curbs  his  tendency  to 
be  unjust.  In  like  manner  should  B  offer  less  than  it  is  worth,  E  and 
F  who  desire  to  sell  their  money  for  wheat  would  make  a  higher  bid 
and  take  it,  so  that  B's  fear  that  he  may  lose  that  for  which  he 
strives,  operates  to  restrain  him  from  offering  too  small  a  price.  It 
must  not  be  imagined  that  under  the  freest  competition  these  condi- 
tions would  he  thus  perfectly  met,  since  there  would  always  be  what 
we  might  fitly  call  a  commercial  lag,  or  a  failure  instantly  to  respond 
to  conditions  of  supply  and  demand. 

In  the  social  body  as  in  the  body  corporeal,  the  transmission  of  in- 
telligence occupies  a  measurable  time.  In  the  human  organism  the 
rate  of  nervous  transmission  is  something  like  ninety  feet  per  second. 
In  the  social  organism,  however,  intelligence  travels  much  slower. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that,  were  competition  ideally  free,  it  would  in» 
evitably  tend,  in  each  instance,  to  balance  itself  equally  upon  the 
two  sides  of  a  transaction,  with  the  result  that  just  values  would  be 
very  closely  approached. 

In  his  "  Wealth  of  Nations,**  Adam  Smith  puts  the  matter  very 
tersely  when  he  says:  **  Wlien  the  quantity  brought  to  market  h  just 
sufficient  to  supply  the  effectual  demand  and  no  more,  the  market 
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price  naturally  comes  to  b^  eith^:ekactly,  or  as  nearly  as  can  be" 
judged  of 9  the  sam^  witi^tfTe^tiKih 'price.    The  whole  quantity  upon 
hand  can.  b&^dts^od^**^  *for  this  price,  and  cannot  be  disposed  of 
^  fj»  .^ko/e.-  lflie**competition  of  the  diflEerent  dealers  obliges  them 
:;aP"tb'*aftcept  of  this  price,  but  does  not  oblige  them  to  accept  of  less." 
'   *   These  considerations  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  equity 
is  only  reached  through  a  balanced  and  mutually  annihUatory  com^ 
petition  on  the  two  sides  of  the  business  equation,  a  fact  of  such  tre- 
mendous importance  to  our  subject,  both  in  itself  and  its  corollaries, 
that  we  shall,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  devote  considerable 
attention  to  it  in  the  next  chapter. 
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The  things  we  make  are  nearer  to  the  human  soul  than  Is  the  physical 
body.  That  body  is  but  a  machine  In  which  our  nerve  currents  have  run 
so  long  and  Intimately  that  the  act  Is  unconscious,  and  we  say,  '1  did  this," 
not  "  my  hand  did  It/' 

Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  —  Human  Work. 

The  only  motive  of  the  capitalist  in  introducing  labour-savtng  machinery 
was  to  retain  as  profit  a  larger  share  of  the  product  than  before  by  cutting 
down  the  share  of  labour-^  that  is  to  say,  laboursaving  machinery  which 
should  have  banlBhed  poverty  from  the  world  became  the  means  under 
the  profit  system  of  Impoverishing  the  masses  more  rapidly  than  ever. 

Edward  BeUamv  —  Equality. 

All  the  phenomena  that  coexist  with  poverty  proclaim  that  Inequitable 
distribution  is  its  cause,  and  that  the  capacity  to  produce  Is  IlUiaitable. 
It  is  aufflclent  to  point  out  that  when  distress  Is  greatest,  depression  at  its 
deepest,  when  uinemployment  is  at  a  maximum,  when  factories  close,  and 
men  are  driven  from  the  boII,  we  are  told  that  the  cause  is  the  "  over-pro- 
duction of  wealth/* 

L.  R.  Outhwaite, 

To-day,  force  is  called  violence,  and  begins  to  be  judged;  war  is  ar- 
raigned. Civilisation,  upon  the  complaint  of  the  human  race,  orders  the 
trial,  and  draws  up  the  great  criminal  indictment  of  conqnerors  and  cap- 
tains. This  witness,  History,  is  summoned.  The  reality  appears.  The 
factitious  brilliancy  is  disaipated.  In  many  cases  the  hero  is  a  species 
of  assassin.  The  peoples  begin  to  comprehend  that  increasing  the  magni- 
tude of  a  crime  cannot  be  its  diminution;  that,  if  to  kill  is  a  crime,  to  kill 
many  cannot  be  an  extenuating  circumstance;  that.  If  to  steal  Is  a  shame, 
to  invade  cannot  be  a  glory;  that  Te  Deums  do  not  count  for  much  in  this 
matter;  that  homicide  is  homicide;  that  bloodshed  Is  bloodshed;  that  it 
serves  nothing  to  call  one*s  self  Ciesar  or  Napoleon:  and  that  In  the  eyes 
of  the  eternal  God,  the  figure  of  a  murderer  is  not  changed  because,  instead 
of  a  gallows  cap,  there  Is  placed  upon  his  head  an  emperor's  crown. 

Victor  Hugo. 

Whoever  says  to-day,  might  makes  right,  performs  an  act  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  speaks  to  men  three  thousand  years  behind  their  time. 

Ibid, 

.  .  *  the  theory  that  a  person  has  a  right  In  dealing  with  his  fel- 
lows to  take  advantage  of  his  superior  abilities  is  nothing  other  than  a 
slightly  roimdabout  expression  of  the  doctrine  that  might  is  right, 

Edward  Bellamy  —  Equality. 
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K  his  "  System  of  Economical  ContradictioDS,"  Proud- 
hon  says:  '*  CompetUion  kills  compeiition,  as  we 
said  as  the  outset ;  this  aphorism  may  be  taken  for  a 
deHnition.  How,  then,  could  competition  be  com- 
plete? Moreover,  though  it  should  be  admitted  that 
^^^_____^^^  competition  does  not  yet  exist  in  its  integrityj  that 
would  simply  prove  that  competition  does  not  act  with  ail  the  power 
ol  eliinination  that  there  is  in  it ;  but  that  will  not  change  at  all  its 
contradictory  nature.  What  need  have  we  to  w^ait  thirty  centuries 
longer  to  find  out  that,  the  more  competition  develops,  the  more  it 
tends  to  reduce  the  number  of  competitors?" 

In  his  *' Trusts  and  the  State,'"  H.  W.  Macrosty  says:  "We  may 
take  the  date  of  the  publication  of  The  Wealth  of  NationSj  1776,  as 
approximately  the  birth  of  the  era  of  competition/' 

M.  Dunoyer  on  the  contrary  says:  "If  competition  is  a  false 
principle,  it  follows  that  for  two  thousand  years  humanity  has  been 
pursuing  the  wrong  road." 

In  his  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  John  Stuart  Mill  says: 
"  Under  the  rule  of  individual  property,  the  division  of  the  produce 
is  the  result  of  two  determining  agencies:  Competition  and  Custom. 
,  .  .  Competition,  in  fact,  has  only  become  in  any  consiilerahle 
degree  the  governing  principle  of  contracts,  at  a  comparatively  mod- 
ern period.  The  farther  w^e  look  back  into  history,  the  more  we  see 
all  transactions  and  engagements  under  the  infiuenco  of  fi:xed  cus- 
toms. The  reason  is  evident.  Custom  is  the  most  powerful  pro- 
tector of  the  weak  against  the  strong;  their  sole  protector  where 
there  are  no  laws  or  government  adequate  to  the  purpose.  Custom 
is  a  barrier  which,  even  in  the  most  oppressed  condition  of  mankind, 
tyranny  is  forced  in  some  degree  to  respect." 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  quotations  that  their  respective  au- 
thors are  using  the  term  competition  in  somewhat  varying  senses. 
If  we  were  to  take  the  position  of  those  who  hold  that  competition 
is  not  competition  until  it  is  perfectly  free,  we  should  be  obliged  to 
ftdd  still  further  to  the  above  divergence  by  contending  that  rom' 
petition  ha.^  never  yet  existed  to  any  appreciable  degree  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  variety  of  views  would  he  materialty 
lessened  if  these  authors  had  considered  the  essential  underlying 
principles  which  seem  to  us  the  invariable  qualifications  of  compe- 
titiorL  We  cannot  see  any  radical  difference  in  principle  between  two 
savages  seeking  the  same  animal  in  a  contest  where  at  least  one  is 
sure  to  go  hungry,  and  the  two  civilizees  each  seeking  a  single  com- 
modit}'  sufficient  only  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  one.  In  each  case  there 
is  strife;  in  each  case  there  is  the  fear  that  this  strife  may  not 
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bring  the  desired  result.  Tiiis  sort  of  competition  existed  even  before 
man  existed,  for  it  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  keenness  among 
the  liigher  animals. 

In  the  case  of  primitive  man,  the  advent  of  a  competitive  hnman 
being  upon  his  scene  would  naturally  be  regarded  by  him  as  de- 
creasing the  probabilit)^  of  his  own  well-being.  That  fundamental 
law  that  all  men  tend  to  gratify  their  desires  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  exertion,  carried  with  it,  as  a  corollary,  the  tendency  of  the 
primitive  savage  not  only  to  get  things  with  as  little  labour  as  pos- 
sible, but,  where  oppartunity  offered  to  get  them  without  any  labour 
other  than  that  ne^^essary  to  kill  the  owners  of  the  coveted  article. 
Thus  war  and  competition  grew  up  hand  in  hand.  They  were,  it  you 
please,  twins  in  the  same  primitive  cradle. 

Competition  is  the  ethics  of  the  jungle  brought  down  to  dat-e.  Its 
underlying  reason,  always  felt,  though  not  so  frequently  expressed,  is 
that  of  the  primordial  savage,  w^ithout  that  savage's  justification. 
It  rests  largely  upon  this  conception  that  wealth  is  still  limited  and 
fixed  in  quantity,  and  that  whatever  flows  to  A,  is  in  Just  so  much 
a  deprivation  of  B. 

If,  during  a  shipwTcck  where  twenty  lives  are  imperilled,  the  only 
hope  of  rescue  is  a  raft  which  will  carry  but  ten,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  there  may  be  tlie  keenest  competition,  the  most  violent 
struggle,  for  places  upon  said  raft,  but  if  in  the  ship's  hold  there  be 
an  abundance  of  lumber  to  which  each  individual  has  free  access,  and 
if  he  have  an  abundance  of  time  to  construct  a  raft  for  himself,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  see  why,  under  these  conditions,  if  he  be  sane  and 
civilised,  he  should  fight  madly  for  a  place  on  the  already  constructed 
raft.  If,  now,  for  the  ship's  hold  we  read  *^  the  earth, '^  and  for  the 
raft  we  read  **  those  material  things  necessary  to  man's  happiness  " 
we  shall  bring  the  analogy  home  and  get  a  juster  estimate  of  the 
grave  error  of  what  are  called  competitive  ideals. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  nothing  whatever  ideal  in  competition. 
It  sustains  the  same  relation  to  a  proper  social  regime  that  war 
sustains  to  a  proper  ethical  regime.  Competition,  like  war,  repre- 
sented a  transitory  stage  which  has  outlived  any  usefulness  it  may 
once  have  possessed.  Without  a  developed  ethical  nature  there  was 
nothing  better  for  man  to  do  than  to  compete.  Cooperation  was 
simply  impossible  to  the  savage's  low  moral  status.  Without  a  rela- 
tively developed  moral  nature  there  was  nothing  for  man  to  do  but 
to  fight,  or  be  wiped  out  of  existence.  An  appeal  to  truth  or  justice, 
w^oukl  have  been  as  futile  as  moral  suasion  would  be  if  visited  upon 
a  ravening  tiger. 

Things,  however,  have  now  changed  and  the  so-called  "  ideals  "  of 
competition  are  not  civilised  ideals.  Let  us  take  in  proof  a  concrete 
example,  A  and  B  make  shoes.  They  are  competitors.  A's  shoes 
either  show  a  larger  value-equivalent  for  the  price  asked  than  B's,  or 
they  do  not.  If  they  do,  and  their  price  be  just  rather  than  philan- 
thropic, then  by  precisely  the  excess  in  price  of  B*s  shoes  are  B'a 
shoes  dishonest.  If  the  reverse  be  the  case  then  the  same  contumely 
lights  on  A.  If  there  be  no  difference  in  price-value,  then,  al!  as- 
sertions to  the  contrary  are  false,  and  without  such  assertions,  or 
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their  equivalent,  modero  competition  would  die  still-born.  If  no 
seller  could  charge  a  single  penny  more  for  his  goods  than  they  were 
actually  worth,  and  if  every  buyer  knew  this  worth  to  a  nicety,  there 
would  be  no  competition  whatever  under  normal,  healthy  social  con- 
ditions. This  ii  not  to  say  that,  if  there  were  a  great  dearth  of  some 
necessary  commodity,  there  would  not  be  a  keen  competitive  demand 
for  it.  It  is  only  to  say,  that  in  an  ideally  organised  social  state 
such  a  discrepancy  between  needs,  and  the  means  of  supplying  those 
needs,  could  not  occur.  If^  then,  these  untoward  competitive  condi- 
tions can  only  exist  in  an  imperfect  social  state,  we  should  be  able 
to  see  that,  from  whatever  angle  we  view  competition,  it  shows  an 
unclean  bill  of  ethical  health.  Why,  then,  has  competition  become  a 
modern  fetich?  H.  W.  Macrosty  has  said:  '*  But  if  competition  is 
the  life  of  trade,  it  is  the  death  of  business.*'  This  is  assuredly  true, 
if  by  competition  we  mean  what  modern  commercialism  meaos  wlien 
it  uses  that  term.  So  far  as  we  can  see  there  are  but  three  possible 
social  conditions.  The  competitive,  the  mixed  competitive  and 
cooperative,  and  the  cooperative.  We  cannot  consider  monopoly  as  a 
sodal  state  of  any  kind.  The  competitive  system  grew  up  at  a  time 
when  it  was  necessary  to  play  the  greed  of  one  producer  against 
that  of  another,  in  order  that  the  consumer  might  get  an  approxi- 
mately Just  value  as  the  result  of  his  purchase,  upon  the  principle 
apparently  implied,  if  not  expressed,  that  where  thieves  fall  out 
honest  men  get  their  due. 

If  we  would  but  stop  to  consider  that  man  is  by  no  means  the 
only  society  in  existence,  we  should  derive  many  lessons  of  great 
value  in  consideration  of  this  subject  of  competition.  Human  evolu- 
tion, whether  considered  socially  or  otherwise,  is,  in  the  main,  in- 
Tariably  along  lines  of  higher  specialisation  of  function.  If,  there- 
fore, we  find  other  life-forms  more  highly  specialised  than  we,  it  is 
because  they  are  more  evolved,  as  such  life-forms,  than  we  are  as 
men.  Add  to  this  that  these  life-forms  are  guided  by  what  we  de- 
nominate instinct,  a  principle  which,  since  it  is  a  sort  of  racial  mem- 
ory, carries  on  its  face  unquestionable  proof  of  its  successful  opera- 
tion in  the  past,  and  we  should  find  good  reason  for  considei'ing  their 
methods. 

Tlie  social  organisation  of  ants  and  bees,  as  well  as  that  of 
some  birds,  is  a  consideration  worthy  of  careful  study,  Tlie  ants 
are  more  perfect  as  ants,  and  the  bees  are  more  perfect  as  bees,  than 
we  are  as  men.  They  each  have  a  complex  social  regime  which, 
in  its  efficiency  and  thoroughness,  is  simply  marvellous;  and  when 
we  c*ome  to  consider  the  nature  of  their  s^'stera  w^  do  not  find  it  com- 
petitive but  highly  codperafive.  Like  us,  many  kinds  of  ants  are  still 
warlike,  but  to  the  credit  of  some  varieties,  be  it  said,  that,  so  far  at 
least  as  weaker  varieties  are  concerned,  they  are  veritable  Quakers. 
They  will  discourage  each  trespass  upon  their  rights  by  rendering  it 
futile,  but  they  will  not  injure  the  invaders.  We  submit  that  it  is  ■ 
a  significant  argiinient  against  the  sanctity  of  competition  that  the 
most  highly  evolved  creatures  in  the  sub*hiiman  world  live  in  so- 
cieties in  which  it  plays  no  appreciabie  part. 

If  ants  and  be*^s  do  not  reason,  if  they  are  guided  solely  by  in- 
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Btinct,  then  is  it  sure  that  thej  are  not  led  astrajj  as  we  have  been 
again  and  again,  by  faulty  major  premises;  and  equally  sure  is  it  that 
their  present  social  eysteiii  is  the  one  which  has  been  the  httest,  so  far 
at  least  as  they  are  concerned ;  and^  furthermore,  if  those  sub-human 
life-forms  which  are  the  most  highly  evolved,  are  the  most  co- 
operative^ it  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  in  their  case  if  nowhure 
else,  the  ultimate  goal  of  Mature  is  either  full  cooperation  or  some- 
thing beyond  it,  which  is  to  be  reached  only  by  passing  througli  it* 
llie  present  trend  is  unquesiionahly  in  thai  direciiotu 

\V[ien  we  consider  what  a  perfect  thing  instinct  is;  how,  for  ex- 
ample, it  enables  the  bee  to  form  its  honeycomb  with  the  minimum 
outlay  of  its  expensive  wslx  and  a  maximum  strength  and  compact- 
nesa,-=-in  short,  how  it  arrives  at  a  perfection  of  result  that  the 
highest  mathematicians  and  geometricians  could  not  excel;  how  in  the 
case  of  the  wasp  it  teaches  hini  the  art  of  paper  making  from  wood 
—  an  art  which  it  took  man  many  tboosands  of  years  to  learn;  how 
in  the  case  of  ants  it  enables  them  to  adopt  military  tactics,  and 
methods  of  sanitation,  which  we  can  hut  approvingly  copy;  when  it 
teaches  the  crow  to  count  up  to  five  without  the  aid  of  fingers,  a  feat 
the  primitive  savage  could  not  accomplish ; —  when,  in  short,  we 
consider  these  and  many  similar  triumphs  of  instinct,  we  cannot  fail 
to  regard  its  mandate  as  of  the  very  highest  authority. 

Can  anyone  suppose  that  these  wonderful  inscL'ts  have  made  a  grave 
mistake  in  not  organising  their  societies  upon  a  competitive  basis? 
Wlien  HowTrs  fail  them,  and  there  is  a  shortness  in  the  supply  of 
honey,  w^ould  the  hive  bee  advantage  itself  by  the  adoption  of  a  sys- 
tem under  w^hich  each  fought  for  all  he  could  get  irrespective  of  the 
needs  of  his  fellows?  What  should  we  sa^  if  some  queen  bee,  advo- 
cating a  competitive  sifsieni,  should  cite  as  one  of  its  great  beauties 
that  if  each  member  of  the  hive  fought  for  all  the  hive  honey  with 
eqmd  strength  the  result  ivould  be  that  each  one  would  get  just  his 
proper  share?  This,  in  effect,  is  precisely  what  they  advocate  who 
believe  in  what  is  commonly  called  *^  f ree  competition,"  but  natural 
selection  has  already  taught  tJie  bee,  and  is  now  teaching  man,  a 
better  method. 

The  many  similarities  between  the  body  corporeal  and  the  body 
politic  are  too  glaring  to  escape  attention.  If  we  consider  a  healthy 
human  body,  we  find  every wliere  the  most  nicely  adjusted  coopera- 
tion, each  part  being  controlled,  nourished  and  protected  by  a  co- 
ordinating centre,  and  rendering  to  that  centre  its  full  meed  of 
service,  A  harm  to  any  one  part  affects  every  other  part.  A  menace 
to  any  one  part  is  instantly  resented  by  every  other  part.  The  hand 
is  not  quicker  to  protect  the  eye  from  danger  than  is  the  eye  to  warn 
the  hand.  What  should  we  think  of  a  body  which  plunged  one  of 
its  hands,  say,  into  boiling  water  in  order  to  secure  some  food  morsel 
which  the  palate  craved?  Would  we  not  at  once  see  that  such  a 
condition  of  affairs  was  the  most  imminent  possible  kind  of  menace 
to  the  organism  as  a  whole?  When  one  part  of  the  body  competes 
with  another  for  the  life  fluids,  in  a  way  to  draw  to  itself  more 
than  its  proper  share,  we  say  the  person  is  diseased.  Does  anyone 
think  that  a  cancer  is  the  emblem  of  an  ideal  social  state,  or  would 
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ihe  condition  be  rendered  perfect  if  there  were  two  cancers  on  op- 
posite sides  and  so  exacUif  balanced  that  neither  area  could  get  more 
than  its  normal  sustenance  f 

Under  our  present  competitive  Bjetem  do  we  find  that  one  member 
of  society  can  be  depended  upon  to  protect  all  the  otiiers?  Do  we 
find,  in  short,  that  the  social  hands  are  invariably  quick  to  guard 
the  social  eyes?  On  the  contrary,  we  find  the  one  hand  striving  to 
cut  off  the  other,  each  seeking  to  put  out  the  eyes,  while  the  eyes 
return  the  compliment  by  doing  the  utmost  to  misguide  the  hands; 
for  these  siogular  organs  proceed  as  if  upon  the  assumption  that 
if  they  are  to  enjoy  to  the  utmost  the  sweet  and  nourishing  fluids  of 
the  body  politic,  they  must  fight  for  them,  and  that  the  fewer  social 
organs  there  are  to  be  fed,  and  the  smaller  the  amount  vouchsafed 
them,  the  more  will  be  left  for  themselves.  To  continue  the  simile; 
each  social  organ  seems  madly  to  be  striving  to  reach  a  condition  of 
elephantiasis  —  to  become  some  multi*millionaire  in  a  wilderness  of 
poverty* 

The  difference  we  would  bring  out  is  that  between  competition  and 
coordination;  between  strife  among  the  parts  with  the  good  of  each 
as  the  ultimate  end,  and  cooperation  between  the  parts  with  the 
good  of  BXly^and  incidentaliif  each, —  as  the  ultimate  end. 

It  has  been  said  that  England  lost  her  liberties  through  a  chain 
of  right  reasoning  from  wrong  premises,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
discerning  reader  has  doubtless  many  times  noticed,  that  most  of 
the  grave  differences  of  opinion  which  occur  among  thinking  men 
are  the  results  not  of  improperly  drawn  conclusions  so  much  as  of 
false  premises. 

We  are  told  to-day,  as  we  have  been  told  for  many,  many  years, 
that  *' competition  is  the  life  of  trade/'  and  so  common  has  this 
eirpression  become  that  we  instinctively  feel  ourselves  heretics  if  we 
qijeation  its  truth,  on  the  one  hand,  or  ask  what  it  means,  on  the 
other.  We  may  as  well  plead  guilty  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  having 
very  little  respect  for  any  dictum  whatsoever,  however  ancient,  solemn, 
or  dowered  with  whatsoever  authority^  which  we  cannot  rethink  for 
ourselves.  For  this  reason  we  shall  make  bold  to  question  this 
time-honoured  declaration  in  the  following  chapter* 
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Whenever  a  country  leans  towards  barbarism,  It  la  vain  for  one  or 
two  persons  to  try  to  keep  it  upright. 

Emanuel  Svoedenhorg, 

The  professional  men  of  no  more  than  ordinary  ability,  struggling  with 
one  another  for  work  in  the  overstocked  professions,  are  already  becoming 
far  more  tired  of  Unsocialism  and  Ck>mpetition  than  the  dock  labourers 
are,  because  revivals  of  trade  bring  them  no  intervals  of  what  they  con- 
sider good  times.  In  short,  all  men  except  those  who  possess  either  excep- 
tional ability  or  property  which  brings  them  in  a  considerable  unearned 
income,  or  both,  stand  to  lose  instead  of  to  win  by  Unsocialism;  and  sooner 
or  later  they  must  find  this  out  and  throw  in  their  lot  with  us.  Therefore 
to  exclude  middle-class  and  professional  men  from  our  ranks  is  not  "  scien- 
tific Socialism  "  at  all,  but  the  stupidest  sort  of  class  prejudice.  It  would 
be  far  more  sensible  to  exclude  those  skilled  artisans  who  make  several 
pounds  a  week;  work  overtime  with  reckless  selfishness;  and  have  even 
been  known  to  refuse  to  employ  labourers  belonging'  to  unions.  But  there 
is  no  need  to  exclude  anybody.  The  real  danger  is  that  since  we  are  cer- 
tain to  have  an  increasing  number  of  professional  men,  tradesmen,  clerks. 
Journalists  and  the  like  in  our  ranks,  these  men  may  by  their  superior  edu- 
cation, or  rather  their  superior  literateness  —  which  is  not  exactly  the 
same  thing  —  and  by  their  polished  manners,  be  chosen  too  often  as  can- 
didates at  elections  and  as  committeemen.  This  would  be  a  most  fatal 
mistake.    .    .    . 

Q.  Bernard  BliOfiD. 

Nature  rejects  the  monarch,  not  the  man; 
The  subject,  not  the  citizen;  for  kings 
And  subjects,  mutual  foes,  for  ever  play 
A  losing  game  into  each  other's  hands. 
Whose  stakes  are  vice  and  misery.    The  man 
Of  virtuous  soul  commands  not,  nor  obeys. 
Power,  like  a  desolating  pestilence, 
Pollutes  whatever  it  touches;  and  obedience. 
Bane  of  all  genius,  virtue,  freedom,  truth. 
Makes  slaves  of  men,  and  of  the  human  frame 
A  mechanised  automaton. 

Shelley  —  Queen  Mah. 

All  true  work  is  sacred:  in  all  true  work,  were  it  but  true  hand  labour, 
there  is  something  of  divineness.  Labour,  wide  as  the  earth,  has  its  sum- 
mit in  heaven. 

Thomat  Oarlyle, 
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E  have  endeavoured  to  make  clear  that  the  two  es- 
eential  fharacteristics  of  competition  are  strife  and 
fear,  and  of  these  two  the  latter  usually  takes  pre- 
cedence. Men  gtrive  because  they  fear.  In  the  illus- 
tration we  offered  regarding  the  purchase  of 
tlieatre  tiekets,  it  was  shown  that  those  wlio 
rush  seats '"  behaved  quite  differently  from  those  who  had  se- 
cured reserved  seats,  assuming,  in  each  ease,  that  the  occasion  was 
that  of  a  star  sufficiently  popular  to  tax  the  capacity  of 
that  part  of  the  house  set  apart  for  **  rush  seats/*  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  cause  of  this  was  simply  the  fear,  on  the  part  of 
each  person  holding  an  admission  ticket,  that  he  should  not  be  able 
to  secure  a  desirable  seat,  and  it  was  further  shown  that  when,  for 
any  cause,  there  were  so  few  competitors  for  these  *^  rush  seats " 
that  it  was  evident  to  all  of  them  that  each  would  be  able  to  secure 
a  good  location,  their  behaviour  was  as  orderly  as  that  of  the  holders 
of  reserved  seats.  There  remains  to  be  made  in  addition,  however, 
one  other  point  —  to  show  Unit  fear,  when  it  is  shared  by  those  who 
seek  reserved  seats,  operates  in  precisely  the  same  way,  though  at  a 
different  time.  Let  a  star  be  so  exceedingly  popular  as  far  to 
overtax  the  capacity  of  the  house,  and  to  give  rise,  in  the  minds  of 
the  public,  to  the  apprehension  that  many  will  be  forced  to  forego 
the  performance,  and  we  find  the  same  struggle  that  we  w^itncssed  on 
the  part  of  the  **  rush  seat*'  competitors,  with  this  distinction,  the 
strife  is  here  transferred  to  the  box-office,  and  spends  itself  in  tbe 
effort  to  secure  the  tickets  wliieh  represent  the  coveted  seats.  The 
long  line  of  competitors  frequently  forms  hours  before  the  box-office 
opens.  Men  and  women  sometimes  stand  throughout  the  night  in 
order  that  they  may  be  the  surer  to  secure  the  coveted  pasteboards. 
The  cause  of  this,  as  in  the  other  ease,  is  simply  fear  — fear  that 
there  will  not  be  enough  of  the  desired  things  to  satisfy  all  demands. 
This  strife  and  this  fear  are  the  essential  attributes  of  competition 
as  we  see  it* 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large  con- 
tingent who  say  that  there  is  no  competition,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
that  term,  until  there  is  free  competition.  That  is  to  say,  that  there 
ia  no  competition  until  there  is  that  equally  balanced  and  opposite 
competition  which  they  aver  would  result  in  equitable  exchange 
values. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  divergence  of  opinion,  as  to  the  definition 
of  competition,  let  us  consider  what  is  meant  by  the  statement 
"competition  is  the  life  of  trade.**  This  time-honoured  dictum  may 
be  taken  cither  literally  or  figuratively.  When  we  say  tliat  a  per- 
8on  was  the  "life^*  of  a  social  gathering  we  do  not  mean  that  the 
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gathering  could  not  have  taken  place  without  him,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, t]iat  it  would  have  been  relatively  dull  and  uninteresting  had 
he  not  been  there.  In  this  sense  we  use  the  term  life  as  a  figure  of 
speech.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  assume  that  this  economic 
dictum  is  to  he  taken  as  literally  aa  possible  we  must  hold  that  with- 
out competition,  trade  is  dead,  and,  since  dead  things  are  inactiire, 
while  trade  is  always  active,  we  must  assume  that  it  is  held  that 
without  competition  trade  cannot  exist*  If,  now,  we  agree  that  by 
trade  we  mean  tlie  voluntary  exchange  of  one  commodity  for  an- 
other,—  whether  directly  or  through  the  medium  of  an  intermediate 
commodity  called  fnoney  —  a  definition  which  is,  as  it  should  be, 
wide  enough  to  include  barter^^ —  we  have  established  a  basis  upon 
w^hich  to  examine  into  the  meaning  of  the  asseveration,  '*  competition 
is  the  life  of  trade  "  Let  us  first  see  if  there  be  any  truth  in  this 
proposition  i^ken  literally  —  if,  in  short,  it  is  impossible  to  exchange 
goods  for  other  goods  without  competition.  In  order  to  guard  against 
a  common  misconception  which  arises  from  improper  use  of  lan- 
guage, as  for  example,  when  one  speaks  of  money  '*  earning  "  interest, 
we  must  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  competing  is  *^  striving,'* 
and  that  inanimate  objects,  since  they  cannot  strive,  cannot  compete. 
Did  we  not  guard  this  point  some  of  our  readers  would  be  sure  to 
talk  about  money  competing  for  corn,  or  corn  for  oats,  thus  en- 
dowing inanimate  objects  with  a  purely  personal  characteristic  which 
could  not,  by  any  possibility,  belong  to  thera.  Only  live  things  can 
strive,  just  as  only  live  things  can  "  earn  "  anything. 

Will  anyone  contend  that  two  boys  cannot  exchange  jack-knives 
with  each  other  without  competition  or  any  sort  of  strife?  If  John 
likes  Arthur's  knife  better  than  his  own,  while  Arthur  prefers 
John's  to  his,  it  would  seem  self-evident  that  they  could  swap  with- 
out the  faintest  trace  of  competition,  as  we  know  it*  Of  course,  we 
are  quite  aware  that  those  who  care  more  for  words  than  for  prin- 
ciples, may  contend  that  this  transaction  is  merely  typical  of  a  con- 
dition where  the  effective  demand  exactly  balanced  the  effective  sup- 
ply, which  they  might  express  by  saying  that  the  competition  for 
Arthur's  knife  was  exactly  balanced  by  that  for  John^s  knife.  A 
balance,  however,  is  an  equilibrium  and  an  equilibrium  is  static, 
not  dynamic.  Equilibrium  is  but  another  name  for  death,  which 
would  make  their  postulate  thus  interpreted  read  *^*  competition  is  the 
life  of  death,"  which  reduces  the  position  to  an  absurdity.  If 
Jolm  can  directly  exchange  his  knife  for  that  of  Arthur,  without 
the  merest  trace  of  competition,  it  goes  without  saying  that  this  non- 
competitive trade  may  be  indirectly  made  through  the  medium  of 
money.  We  see,  therefore,  that  taken  literally  it  is  not  true  that 
competition  is  always  the  life  of  trade. 

Let  us  now  see  if  the  postulate  he  figuratively  true.  In  its 
figurative  sense  w^e  may  assume  the  word  Vile  to  mean^  in  this  con- 
nexion, that  competition  makes  a  market  which  would  othenviae  be 
relatively  inactive  and  commercially  unattractive,  both  active  and 
attractive.  Is  this  necessarily  true?  The  real  activity  of  trade  ia 
measured  in  terms  of  results,  not  in  terras  of  motiotu  It  is  the 
volume  of  business  done,  the  number  of  mutual  needs  supplied,  which 
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interests  ue.  The  sole  pui-pose  of  business  is  merely  to  supply  hu- 
mail  needs.  If  it  be  active  and  efficient  it  supplies  many.  If  it 
do  not  supply  many  it  matters  not  how  much  furor,  bustle  and  stir 
it  makeB,  it  is  neither  active  nor  efficient. 

If  the  activity  of  trade  which,  as  we  have  shown,  must  be  measured 
and  judged  in  terms  of  the  human  needs  it  gratifies,  be  the  result  of 
that  mixed  strife  and  fear  which  we  call  competition,  then  we  should 
expect  to  find  that  the  more  intense  the  competition  the  more  active 
the  trade,  and  this,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  is  but  another 
way  of  saying  that  we  should  expect  to  find  that  the  intensity  of  the 
competitive  strife  measured  accurately  the  degree  of  human  satis- 
faction attained  by  the  trade  relations.     Let  us  test  this  a  moment. 

If  during  the  burning  of  a  vessel  at  sea  it  were  found  that  only 
a  small  boat  capable,  say,  of  holding  half  a  dozen  men,  were  all 
that  stood  between  the  crew  and  physical  annihilation,  we  know  that 
under  ordinary  circumstances  the  competition  for  a  place  in  this 
boat  would  be  fierce  in  the  extreme,  and  if  anyone  had  the  power 
to  sell  transportation  therein,  the  prices  offered  would  be  limited 
only  by  the  total  wealth  and  credit  of  the  competitors.  If  there 
were  six  hundred  souls  on  board  they  would  all  tend  to  share  in 
this  fierce  competitive  strife,  yet  at  best  only  one  per  cent,  of  them 
could  have  their  desires  gratified,  while  ninety-nine  per  cent,  would 
be  forced,  through  faihire  to  attain  their  coveted  end,  miserably  to 
perish.  Here  we  see  that  instead  of  the  aeilvittf  of  the  competition 
being  a  measure  of  the  human  needs  gratified,  it  is  as  a  matter  of 
fact  precisely  the  reverse,  being  the  keenest  and  most  active  under 
those  very  conditions  which  foredoom  the  largest  number  to  failure. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  true  that  the  greater  the  competi- 
tion the  greater  the  exchange  of  mutually  desired  commodities.  The 
legitimate  object  of  trade  being,  in  its  last  analysis,  the  gratifica- 
tion of  human  desires  upon  a  basis  of  equity,  it  inevitably  follows 
that  conditions  like  that  under  consideration, —  where  ninety-nine 
per  cent,  of  the  desires  are  not  gratified  at  all,  and  the  other  one 
per  cent,  are  gratified  in  defiance  of  all  principles  of  equity  and 
justice, —  cannot  be  those  of  trade  elReiency,  trade  activity,  or  trade 
liveliness  in  any  proper  sense  of  those  terms. 

Having  shown  that  the  intensity  of  the  competition  cannot  be 
relied  upon  to  measure  trade  activity  in  any  right  use  of  that  phrase, 
let  us  see  if  trade  activity  can  be  used  as  a  measure  of  competition. 
Should  we  find  this  to  be  the  ease,  we  should  be  confronted  with  an 
anomalous  condition  tending  to  prejudice  the  soundness  of  our  former 
conclusion.  We  shall  see,  however,  that  it  only  fortifies  it.  The 
essential  hall-marks  of  competition  being  strife  and  fear — ^  fear  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  that  all  the  desires  of  himself  and  his 
fellows  cannot  be  gratified,  and,  therefore,  that  his  own  well-being 
may  suffer;  and  strife,  having  for  its  object  the  attainment  of  his 
own  desires  — we  shall  expect  to  find  both  fear  and  strife  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence  where  competition  is  wanting  or 
negligible* 

Ijet  us  suppose  the  case  of  a  World*s  Fair-  An  immense  con- 
course of  people  are  desirous  of  going — a  desire  which  includes  as 
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a  part  thereof  the  wish  to  secure  railway  transportation.  Do  we 
iind  in  such  a  case^  a  mad,  disorderly,  pusMng,  jostling  rush  for  the 
railway  ticket  office?  Nothing  of  the  sort.  Do  we  not  find  that 
the  trade  in  railway  tickets  is  extremely  active,  lively  and  efficient, 
measured  by  the  number  of  desired  interchanges  of  commodities 
eft'ccted  and  the  immense  number  of  human  desires  gratified?  We 
assuredly  do.  From  this  we  see  that  the  degree  of  gratilication 
attained  by  tradcj^its  ii'/e,  if  you  please,  is  not  a  measure  of  its 
competitive  strife,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  iiere  that  that 
competitive  strife  which  is  so  often  a  concomitant  of  trade  activity, 
is  not  a  necessary  factor  of  that  activity  itself,  but  is  rather  a  factor 
of  the  fear  which  is  so  prone  to  accompany  it.  An  illustration  will 
make  this  clear. 

The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  intending  to  purchase  ticketa 
to  a  World's  Fair  do  not  become  a  fighting  mob,  wildly  struggling 
about  a  ticket  office,  simply  because  each  knows  that  his  need  can 
be  gratified,  as  far  as  the  railway  company  is  concerned.  If  there  are 
too  few  cars  to  handle  the  traffic  more  will  be  added.  If  there  are 
not  enough  trains,  schedules  will  be  changed.  Suppose,  now,  while 
thousands  of  people  wiio  desired  tickets  were  still  without  them,  the 
railway  management  should  post  a  notice  reading,  "  Only  one  more 
train  will  be  run  to  the  World's  Fair,'*  what  would  happen?  It 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that,  with  the  entrance  of  fear  into  the 
proposition,  a  wild,  competitive  riot  would  ensue — ^a  riot,  which 
showing  competitive  strife  at  its  maximum,  would  exhibit  trade  ac* 
tiviiy,  as  we  have  defined  the  term,  at  its  minimdm. 

We  submit,  therefore,  that  upon  analysis,  nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  that  competition  is  not  the  life  of  trade  either  in  a  literal  or  a 
figurative  sense.  It  only  remains,  in  this  connexion,  to  consider 
how  it  happens  that  such  a  demonstrably  false  statement  has  so  long 
passed  current  as  an  axiomatic  truth*  We  have  only  to  imagine 
trade  relations  usually  to  contain  the  element  of  fear,  tn  order  to 
see  that  competition  would  tend  to  be  an  all  but  universal  concomitant 
of  trade;  for  where  fear  is,  there  also  is  compeiiiion.  Strife  is  noth- 
ing but  the  physical  expression  of  the  psychological  state  called  fear. 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  should  fear  be  so  almost  nniversally  a 
factor  in  trade  relations?  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek*  If  there 
be  too  little  of  a  commodity  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  all,  some  must 
go  unsatisfied,  and  each  will  naturally  struggle,  by  the  very  law  of 
8elf*preservation,  in  order  that  he  may  not  be  one  of  the  unfor- 
tunates.    This  is  a  self-evident  truth. 

We  come  now,  however,  to  a  point  which  is  not  infre<]uently  over-* 
looked.  If  there  be  enough  of  a  commodity  to  satisfy  the  direct  and 
legitimate  cravings  of  all,  and  some  have  indirect  and  illegitimate 
cravings  which  they  have  the  power  to  satisfy,  some  must  siill  go 
without.  Tliis  truth  is  so  important  that  we  shall  try  to  force  it 
home  by  an  illustration. 

Suppose  a  caravan  crossing  the  desert  to  have  just  drinking  water 
enough  to  last  them  to  the  next  oasis,  and  suppose  that  some  Bedouin 
chief,  strong  enough  to  enforce  his  dictum,  developed  an  illegitimate 
desire  to  bathe  his  camel  with  the  precious  fluid  and  proceeded  to 
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gratify  that  desire.  Competitive  conditions  would  forthwith  obtain, 
for  it  would  be  evident  that  some  were  doomed  to  die  of  thirst,  and 
each  wonld  fear  that  he  might  be  one  of  the  number.  We  see,  tliere- 
fore,  that  it  is  not  sutficient  to  dispel  fear,  which  iB  the  mother  of 
competition^  to  know  that  there  be  legitimately  enough  for  each  and 
alL     It  mmt  further  be  known  thai  each  will  get  his  share. 

Now,  since  man^  scarcely  evolved  from  the  savage  state  of  utter 
egoism  into  the  semi-civilised  state  of  ego-altruism,  frequehtly  is  now, 
and  in  the  remote  past  always  has  been,  sufficiently  sellish  to  strive 
to  get  more  than  he  needs  to  satisfy  his  immediate  normal  desires, 
it  follows  that  want,  and  the  fear  of  want,  has  ever  been  a  dominating 
spectre  in  tJie  day-dreams  as  well  as  the  nightmares  of  the  human 
race.  To  possess  commodities  which  we  cannot  directly  use  for 
years  to  come  is  a  safeguard  under  our  present  social  system  against 
the  want  which  might  otherwise  come  in  those  years.  More  than 
this;  to  possess  things  which  others  must  secure  if  they  would  live 
—  things  absolutely  essential  to  their  well-being  —  is  to  lay  them 
under  tribute;  to  acquire  power  over  them;  to  make  them,  in  so  far, 
our  alaves.  Newly  come  from  the  brnte,  we  worship  power  more 
tlian  those  other  finer  attributes  which  are  later  developments  of 
racial  growth.  Biologically  considered,  it  is  but  a  few  moons  since, 
when  all  that  stood  between  us  and  annihilation  was  our  prowess. 
Sympatliy,  tenderness,  love,  consideration  for  our  fellow  man,  had 
we  possessed  them  in  those  egoistic  days,  would  have  been  a  handi- 
cap which  would  have  undone  us.  It  is  but  natural,  therefore,  that 
the  craving  for  power,  like  that  for  so  many  other  things,  should 
outlive  its  respectability. 

As  garments  have  made  the  long  hair  of  the  ape  a  protection  un- 
necessary to  us,  thus  causing  it  in  the  more  civilised  races  to  dis- 
appear, 80  altruism  ultimately  will  make  the  illegitimate  search  for 
power, —  and  its  abuse  when  attained, —  so  contemptible  a  badge  of 
barbarism  that  evolved  man  will  flee  it  as  a  pestilence.  In  the 
interim,  however,  man  is  still  striving  to  take  the  bread  from  starv* 
ing  mouths,  to  supply  on  the  one  hand,  a  hunger  which  is  not  yet 
with  him,  and  to  gain  a  power  which  gratifies  something  which  he 
mistakes  for  something  else.  Thus  is  it  that  bounteous  Nature, 
generous  enough  to  supply  our  needs  a  hundredfold,  is  shut  away 
from  us  by  human  greed,  while  want  and  the  fear  of  want  are,  for 
the  masses,  never  much  less  than  imminent,  tangible,  activities.  80 
is  it  that  King  Fear  is  the  Presence  before  which  traders  prostrate 
themselves.     Where  fear  is,  there  also  will  be  strife. 

The  fear  of  Iobs  has  for  its  correlative  the  struggle  to  gain,  and 
where,  as  in  social  relations,  this  struggle  to  gain  has  in  turn  the 
correlative  of  strife  to  prevent  another  from  gaining  the  same  thing, 
we  have,  and  must  of  necessity  have,  competition  par  excellence, 

Man  tends  to  gratify  his  desires  by  tlie  minimum  amount  of  exer- 
tion. He  tends  to  gratify  the  maximum  number  of  desires.  Life 
itself  is  contingent  upon  such  gratification.  If  he  has  a  right  to 
exist,  he  has  a  right  to  gratify  those  desires  necessary  to  his  exist- 
ence. More  than  this ;  he  has  a  right  to  gratify  desires  beyond  the 
point  where  they  are  necessary  to  his  existence  and  up  to  the  point 
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where  they  interfere  with  the  gratification  of  the  necessary  desires 
of  another,  and  provided  they  infringe  not  the  right  of  a  similar 
gratification  on  the  part  of  another.  No  man  has  a  right  to  wash 
his  camel  in  water,  for  want  of  which  his  fellow  man  is  perishing, 
but  he  has  the  right,  within  the  limitation  stated,  to  breathe  more 
air  than  is  necessary  to  sustain  his  life,  or  even  more  than  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  sustain  life  at  its  maximum.  The  mother  of 
Want  is  Greed,  and  the  child  of  Want  is  Fear,  whose  oflEspring  is 
Competition. 
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The  causes  and  conditions  of  corruption  are  mainly  (1),  private  monop- 
oly; (2),  political  influence  in  appointment,  and  (3),  secrecy. 

Private  ownership  of  public  utilities  leaves  all  three  causes  in  full  bloom 
and  feeds  their  roots. 

Public  ownership  eliminates  two  of  the  causes  —  priviate  monopoly  and 
secrecy  —  and  if  established  under  reasonable  civil  service  regulations  it 
eliminates  the  other  cause  also. 

Frank  Parsons. 

If  the  nation  does  not  own  the  monopolies,  the  monopolies  will  own  the 
nation. 

James  Mackaye  —  The  Politics  of  Utility. 

The  transformation  of  scattered  private  property,  arising  from  individual 
labour,  into  capitalist  private  property  is,  naturally,  a  process,  incom- 
parably more  protracted,  violent,  and  difficult,  than  the  transformation  of 
capitalistic  private  property,  already  practically  resting  on  socialised  pro- 
duction, into  socialised  property.  In  the  former  case,  we  have  the  ex- 
propriation of  the  mass  of  the  people  by  a  few  usurpers;  in  the  latter,  we 
have  the  expropriation  of  a  few  usurpers  by  the  mass  of  the  people. 

Marx  —  Historical  Tendency  of  Capitalist  Accumulation. 

The  effect  of  competition  upon  the  health  of  a  community  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  bad.  The  strain,  anxiety,  and  uncertainty  of  life  wears  out 
the  nervous  system,  and  poisons  many  even  of  the  few,  leisure  hoars 
vouchsafed  to  the  average  man.  The  capitalist  is,  if  anything,  worse  off 
than  the  labourer  in  this  particular,  and  frequently  trades  health  for 
wealth  —  a  poor  bargain  for  a  business  man,  since  it  sacrifices  the  greater 
value  to  obtain  the  less. 

James  Mackaye. 

As  the  species  of  the  same  genus  usually  have,  though  by  no  means  in- 
variably, much  similarity  in  habits  and  constitution,  and  always  in  strao- 
ture.  the  struggle  will  generally  be  more  severe  between  them,  if  they  come 
into  competition  with  each  other,  than  between  the  species  of  distinct 
genera. 

Charles  Darwin. 

The  world  is  my  country  and  to  do  good  is  my  religion. 

ThosuM  Paine. 
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E  have  Been  in  the  foregoing  chapters  how  it  happens 
that  competition  is  an  all  but  universal  concomitant 
of  trade,  and,  furthermore,  it  has  been  made  clear 
that  the  tendency  to  make  of  competition  a  fetich, 
is  but  another  illustration  of  human  proneness  to 

mistake  relations  of  concomitance  for  those  of  cause 

and  etfect.  Let  two  things  happen  together  for  a  few  times  and 
nine  people  out  of  ten  will  assume  that  one  is  the  cause  of  the  other. 
Thus  may  we  account  for  the  respect  in  which  competition  haSj  until 
very  recently,  been  held  by  the  overwhelming  majority.  But  what 
shall  we  say  when  we  come  to  the  cousideration  of  that  small 
minority  which  represents  the  real  thinkers  of  the  race?  It  must 
frankly  be  admitted  that  not  a  few  even  of  these  have  looked  most 
favourably  upon  competition  as  a  social  force.  We  believe  tliat  this 
is  to  he  explained  upon  the  assumption  partly  of  faulty  definition, 
and  partly  of  a  failure  to  include  in  the  proposition  all  of  the 
factorfi  which  legitimately  belong  to  it.  We  have  already  adverted 
to  the  fact  that  upon  the  part  of  those  who  cry  out  for  '*  free  com- 
petition/' the  word  is  used  to  mean  a  balanced  condition  of  affairs, 
—  an  equilibrium  on  the  two  sides  of  the  trade  equation,— result- 
ing from  the  cancellation  of  equal  and  opposite  competitive  values, 
and  that  this  condition  of  affairs  when  secured,  would,  with  other 
things  equal,  leave  matters  precisely  where  they  would  have  been  had 
the  competitive  factors  never  been  introduced.  We  have  also  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  those  who  hold  the  views  mentioned  above, 
maintain  that  we  have  not  now  any  real  competition,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  not  free  and  cannot,  therefore,  balance  itself. 

We  have  also  referred  to  those  who  hold  the  more  general  view 
that  we  are  now  at  this  moment  living  under  the  keenest  competition, 
and  we  have  attempted,  on  our  own  part,  to  show  that  this  latter 
view  is  truer  in  definition  than  the  former,  and  ia  by  far  the  most 
generally  accepted. 

It  remains  now  to  point  out  the  ultimate  philosophical  results  of 
these  two  definitions.  It  is  clear  that  a  world-wide  difference  exists 
between  tlie  theory  that  competition  ooly  becomes  such,  as  it  readies 
equilibrium  on  the  two  sides  of  a  trade  relation,  and  the  theory  that 
competition  intensifiea  as  it  becomes  unbalanced,  which  is  to  say,  as 
the  competition  on  one  side  of  the  trade  relation  overwhelms  that 
on  the  other  side. 

According  to  the  first  definition,  competition  could  only  exist 
where  the  effective  demand  sensibly  balanced  the  effective  supply. 
According  to  the  second  definition,  competition  would  grow  keener 
the  greater  the  discrepancy  between  effective  demand  and  effective 
supply,  reaching  its  highest  attainable  point  at  the  point  where  the 
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greateat  imaginable  deniaDd  had  set  against  it  the  smallest  imagin* 
able  means  of  gratification  which  would  be  sufficient  to  stimulate  the 
competitive  struggle*  By  this  last  qualification  we  would  convey  the 
thought  that  the  point  must  not  be  crossed  at  which  fear  gives  place 
to  utter  despair.  Fear  will  not  struggle  unless  there  is  a  measure 
of  hope. 

We  believe  we  have  made  it  abundantly  clear  to  which  of  these 
definitiona  we  ourselves  subscribe.  The  tirst  definition  is  self -an- 
nihilatory  and  we  abandon  it.  It  remains  to  be  said  of  the  second 
definition  that,  since  by  it  the  intensity  of  competition  increases  as 
the  disparity  between  the  two  sides  of  the  equation  increases,  it  must 
ever  tend  toward,  and  seek  to  attaio,  its  maximum  at  the  afore- 
mentioned maximum  disparity  compatible  with  a  fear  which  still 
has  hope.  As  an  inevitable  corollary  of  this,  it  follows  that  com- 
petition always  tends  to  be  self-destructive,  growing  ever  by  what  it 
feeds  upon  and  so  steadily  approaching  the  point  at  which  fear  ia 
deprived  of  hope.  Nothing  interfering,  the  time  would,  therefore, 
inevitably  come  when  courage  would  cease  ^^ — ^  when,  in  shorty  the 
chance  of  success  iq  the  game  would  not  \ye  worth  the  candle*  We 
would  not  be  understood  as  saj^ing  that  this  condition  of  alfairs  will 
actually  obtain,  since  other  forces  ivill  interfere.  The  idea  we  mean 
to  convey  is  merely  that,  considered  as  a  dosed  system  of  forces, 
that  would  be  the  inevitable  result. 

Put  five  tarantulas  into  a  bottle  and,  if  the  bottle  be  corked  so 
they  caonot  escape,  they  will  forthwith  each  begin  to  compete  for 
the  undisputed  possession  of  that  bottle,  until,  in  the  end,  we  will 
have  one  tarantula,  containing  four  other  tarantulas,  in  a  stopped 
bottle.  This  stopped  bottle  represents  a  closed  system  of  forces. 
Put  five  tarantuks  into  an  open  l>ottle  and  a  different  result  might 
follow.  Some  might  run  away,  or  an  enemy  might  enter  from 
without  The  system  being  an  open  system  of  forces,  results  could 
not  so  easily  be  predicated.  So  it  is  with  the  human  race.  Were  the 
social  bottle  stopped,  things  would  tend  toward  —  though  for  reasons 
cited  they  would  never  reach  —  the  point  at  which  there  would  be 
but  tlie  one  fat  competitor  containing  all  the  rest.  The  social  bottle, 
however,  is  not  closed,  and  so,  before  this  result  could  be  reached, 
other  forces  would  enter  the  system  to  cause  an  entirely  different 
denouement. 

When  Fear  loses  a  good  measure  of  its  hope  the  time  will  be 
reached  at  which  the  race  will  see  the  awful  mistake  of  carrying  the 
competition  of  savagery  into  modern  civilisation.  Then  we  sliall  all 
realise  that,  since  bounteous  Nature  produces  more  than  enough  for 
all,  it  is  nothing  short  of  criminal  that  the  illegitimate  desires  of  the 
few  should  prevent  the  gratification  of  the  legitimate  and  physically 
necessary  desires  of  the  many* 

Let  ns  now  consider,  for  a  moment,  one  of  the  chief  reasons  which 
have  led  many  intelligent  and  fairly  observant  people  to  believe  that 
competition  is  the  highest  attainable  commercial  state.  The  explana- 
tion can  be  given  almost  in  a  sentence.  Competition  is  merely 
monopoly  in  process  of  making.  As  competition  grows  keener,  it 
does  80,  as  we  have  seen,  bv  an  increasing  disparitv  between  the  two 
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sides  of  tlxe  trade  equation.  When  this  disparity  increases  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  combative  force  of  the  weaker  side  is,  compared 
with  that  of  the  stronger,  all  but  negligible,  we  have  the  full  fruitage 
of  competition,  and  we  name  it  munupuhj.  Let  one  man  corner  the 
wheat  market  and  eompetition  \&  decreased  upon  one  side  of  the 
trade  equation  to  a  negligible  value,  whOe,  running  riot  on  the 
other  side,  it  rises  into  maximum  significance.  While  those  who 
must  have  wheat,  or  suffer  from  its  lack,  or  perhaps  starve,  make 
frantic  efforts  to  forestall  their  needs,  he  who  lias  monopolised  it 
all  takes  his  good  time  to  estimate  just  how  much  he  can  squeeze 
out  of  the  public.  Were  there  no  substitute  for  wheat, —  in  short, 
were  it  absolutely  necessary  to  get  wheat  or  starve,  there  would  be 
no  limit  to  the  extortion  which  the  monopolist  could  and  would 
practise,  up  to  the  point  where  civil  governmeni  broke  down  into 
anarchy  —  the  point  at  which  the  robbed  public,  losing  its  patience, 
turned  upon  the  robber  and  stripped  him  of  his  goods.  In  this 
way  are  we  able  to  see  how  competition,  when  most  intense,  is  sensibly 
all  on  one  side  of  the  trade  equation  and  is  what  ive  call  monopoly. 
AVhen,  however,  the  disparity  between  the  two  sides  of  the  trade 
eouation  is  nearer  equal,  competition  is  less  intense  and  the  weaker 
side  has  a  fighting  chance  for  existence. 

We  have  seen  that  the  spirit  of  competition  was  born  long  be- 
fore man  existed.  With  his  advent  he  found  the  competitive  tend- 
ency well  ingrained  in  his  being,  where,  w4th  few  and  negligible 
exceptions  it  has  remained  ever  since.  At  the  present  time  the 
average  man  who  asks  for  a  competitive  regime  does  so  because 
he  believes  that  his  sole  choice  is  between  what  he  calls  "  competition  " 
and  what  he  denominates  "monopoly."  In  short,  in  declaring  for 
competition,  under  the  fond  assumption  that  he  is  paying  that  regime 
a  merited  tribute,  he  is,  in  reality,  stigmatising  it  to  the  utmost, 
since  he  is  asking  for  the  smallest  amount  of  competition  which  he 
believes  possible  of  attainment.  That  he  is  not  aware  of  this  fact, 
is  simply  due  to  his  failure  to  see  that,  in  considering  his  choice 
to  rest  solely  between  competition  and  monopoly,  he  is  in  reality 
placing  it  between  a  relatively  small  degree  of  competition  and  a 
great  degree  of  competition  —  it  is  always  competition  —  called 
"  competition "  when  weak,  and  denominated  "  monopoly "  when 
overpowering.  Since  there  can  be  but  one  choice,  on  the  part  of 
any  sane  and  well-wishing  beings  between  that  weak  dcgrw  of  com- 
petition which  furnishes,  at  h^ast,  a  fighting  chance,  and  that  over- 
whelming degree  of  competition  which  makes  struggle  ail  but  use- 
less, it  is  but  small  wonder  that,  considering  his  premises,  the 
average  citizen  declares  for  that  so-called  competitive  regime  wliich 
affords  him,  at  least,  a  hope  in  his  struggle. 

Show  this  same  average  citizen  that  he  has  missed  a  factor  most 
essential  to  his  choice;  that  he  should  add  to  his  "competition" 
and  to  his  **  monopoly"  the  more  potent  regime  of  cooperation,  and 
he  will  not  be  so  sure  of  the  wisdom  of  his  selection.  Let  him 
realise  fully  that  one  of  man's  most  fundamental  rights  is  the  right 
freely  to  trade  his  own  labour*  or  the  products  thereof,  for  an  e<]ual 
labour-value  anyivhere  within  the  circle  of  exchange,  and  much  would 
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be  accomplished.  He  will  then  see  that  no  man  should  ever  pay 
more  than  this  aforesaid  equal  laboor-value,  and  that  no  man  shouJd 
ever  offer  less;  that  the  other  side  of  the  transaction  siiould  never 
charge  more,  and  should  never  accept  less,  if  perfect  justice  is  to  be 
done.  Were  such  conditions  of  equity  to  obtain,  what  possible  func- 
tion, he  would  ask  himself^  could  competition  have; — what  purpose 
could  it  serve? 

The  exchange  values  of  articles  would  be  determined  by  their 
labour-cost  and  would  be  absolute  in  a  properly  regulated  and  ideally 
interacting  community*  Since,  therefore^  competition  cannot  coexist 
with  such  equity  —  since  it  has  no  basis  for  existence  except  inequity 
—  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  equitable,  not  just,  and,  tlierefore,  must 
be  wrong.  The  struggle  on  the  part  of  a  multiplicity  of  sellers  each 
to  supply  a  single  buyer  with  all  the  goods  he  needs  in  a  single 
line  —  or  a  similar  tendency  in  a  less  degree,  shows  prima  facie  an 
unhealthy  social  condition,  pointing  clearly  either  to  too  great  pro* 
duction  of  tliis  particular  commodity,  or  to  bad  distributionj  each 
of  which  diagnose  as  social  disease. 

Invert  the  proposition  and  let  a  multiplicity  of  buyers  struggle 
to  purchase  the  supply  of  a  single  seller  and  tlie  significance  is  the 
same,  viz.,  social  disease;  for  never  sliould  it  be  forgotten  that,  in 
the  body  social  as  in  the  body  corporeal,  the  running  over  of  one 
channel  means  the  running  dry  of  another,  "  Overproduction," 
so-called,  either  cannot  exist,  or  it  is  as  much  tin^erproduction  as 
ortrprodoetion,  by  which  we  mean  tiiat  overproduction  in  one  de- 
partment carries  as  its  inevitable  correlative  underproduction  in  an- 
other. This  statement  seems  almost  axiomatic,  yet  w^ho  has  not  heard 
economist  after  economist  state  that  the  cause  of  hard  times  was 
overproduction,  a  statement  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  a 
man  was  hungry  because  he  had  too  much  food  upon  his  table. 

It  avails  nothing  to  say  that  men  starve  through  overproduction, 
because  they  lack  the  means  to  purchase  the  necessary  portions  of 
this  production.  A  moment-s  thought  will  enable  any  thinking 
reader  to  drive  a  coach  and  sLs  through  such  a  proposition.  We 
cannot  here  spare  the  space  to  show  all  the  absurdities  of  such  a 
contention*  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  if  a  man  creates  material  which 
he  cannot  use  himself  and  cannot  exchange  for  something  that  he 
can  use,  he  is  not  only  not  guilty  of  "  overproduction  "  but,  in  a 
personal  economic  sense,  he  has  not  produced  ani/thing  at  alL 

The  normal  result  of  labour  multiplied  into  the  earth  is  wealth, 
but  that  which  a  man  cannot  consume  himself,  and  cannot  exchange 
for  a  consumable  commodity  is,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned^  economically 
neither  production  nor  wealth.  Such  a  case  w^ould  be  simply  one  of 
nnderproduction  —  underproduction  of  things  which  could  directly 
or  indirectly  gratify  human  desires.  No  man,  no  eommunhy,  no 
nation,  was  ever  harmed  a  single  Jot  by  this  bugaboo  of  **  overpro- 
duction," Any  harm  which  came,  as  a  concomitant  of  overproduc- 
tion, came  because  of  the  underproduction  which  followed  as  its 
correlative.     T^t  us  take  an  example. 

Jones  might  spend  the  time  he  should  put  into  raising  potatoes 
in  biow^ing  soap-huhbles  and,  if  he  had  a  way  of  preserving  these 
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bubbles,  he  might  fill  his  entire  barn  with  the  pretty  things.  When 
Smithy  Brown  and  his  other  neigliboura  began  to  sell  their  potatoes, 
Jones  might  try  to  exchange  soap-bubbles,  in  order  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  his  door.  This  he  could  do  only  to  a  very  limited  and  negli- 
gible extent,  and  our  friends,  the  economists,  would  tell  us  that 
Jones  was  enifering  from  overproduction  of  soap-bubbles,  while,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  would  be  suffering  from  underpiodnctiQii  of 
potatoes,  or  of  something  else  exchangeahie  for  (hem. 

If  overproduction  of  fioap-bubblea  per  se  impoverished  Jones,  we 
Bhould  find  him  impoverished  by  a  similar  soap-bubble  production  the 
next  year,  even  though  he  raised  in  addition  his  usual  amount  of 
potatoes.  This  would  manifestly  not  be  the  case.  If  there  be  any 
who  think  this  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference,  let  them  reflect 
for  a  moment  how  much  confusion  arises  from  thus  mistaking  a 
relation  of  concomitance  for  one  of  cause.  If  overproduction  be  the 
disease,  smaller  production  is  the  remedy  indicated^  and  should  al- 
ways effect  the  cure.  Any  sane  man,  however,  knows  that  it  will 
do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Contrariwise,  if  overproduction  be  the 
disease,  an  equal  or  greater  amount  of  production,  of  whatever  sort, 
could  not  be  expected  to  bring  al>out  a  cure.  This  position,  too,  is 
demonstrably  incorrect.  Let  us,  however,  but  see  that  underpro- 
duction is  the  real  trouble,  and  that  those  things  which  cannot 
themselves  satisfy  tlie  producer's  desires,  or,  for  whatsoever  reason 
cannot  be  exchanged  for  other  commodities  which  will  so  satisfy 
them,  are  not  productions  at  all,  in  an  economic  sense,  and  th« 
remedy  is  clearly  indicated,  and  is  found  to  be  the  production  of 
precisely  those  needed  commodities  which  have  been  left  in  deficit 
by  the  creation,  in  excess,  of  the  very  commodities  which  are  in- 
stanced as  overproduction.  If  there  be  enough  wealth  of  various 
kinds  produced  to  satisfy  all  human  desires  and  said  human  desires 
are  not  satisfied,  one  of  two  things  is  certain;  either  the  unsatisfied 
individuals  have  not,  by  their  labour^  earned  a  just  claim  to  their 
proportionate  part  of  these  commodities,  or  the  machinery  on  the 
distributing  end  of  production  is  out  of  gear;  and  it  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  neither  of  these  ills  would  be  in  the  least  mitigated  by 
a  proporiionaie  decrease  throughout  the  entire  field  of  production* 
On  the  contrary,  such  a  scaling  down  of  all  eommodittes  would  but 
aggravate  the  disease.  Contrariwise,  were  the  world  to  awake  some 
morning  to  find  that  some  overproduotive  angel  had  Just  doubled  the 
amount  of  every  commodity  in  the  whole  circle  of  exchange,  it  is 
certain  that  no  harm,  at  least,  would  follow  as  the  result  of  this 
**  overproduction."  All  the  human  race  needs  is,  first  to  have  enough 
in  bulk,  and,  second,  properly  to  distribute  it  More  than  it  needs 
in  bulk  can  never  do  any  harm  if  distribution  remains  intact. 
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I  often  Journey  through  the  town, 

And  watch  the  forms  go  up  and  down— 4 

Go  up  and  down. 
Unsignaling  they  course  past  me, 
Like  stranger  vessels  on  the  sea  — 

The  human  sea. 

Swept  fiercely  on  in  Self-Love's  wrath. 
They  brush  me  hastily  from  the  path  — 

I  choke  their  path; 
Or  like  a  child's  self-acting  toy, 
Their  shifting  thought  I  give  employ  — 

Soulless  employ. 

But  in  these  forms  I  look  below 
The  surface  life  that  frets  them  so  — 

That  frets  them  so; 
And  buried  deep  in  all  I  see 
Imprisoned  souls  look  out  at  me  — 

Yearn  big  toward  me. 

I  hear  these  souls,  unheeded,  plead 

Through  forms  that  chase  the  phantom  need  — 

The  phantom  need: 
"Oh,  Brother!     We  are  one  with  you; 
Our  life  must  rise  or  fall  in  you  — 

In  stranger  you. 

•*  With  you  we  know  the  feast  is  spread. 
With  you  is  peace  for  weary  head  — 

Tormented  head. 
One  circle  we  —  no  gulfs  divide; 
What  seems  our  difference  is  outside  — 

Yes,  all  outside." 

So  in  the  throng  I  ever  wait 
The  falling  of  the  prison  gate  — 

That  ancient  gate; 
When  fettered  souls  at  last  set  free. 
Join  in  Love's  merry  liberty  — 

Her  life-completing  liberty. 

JcBBC  8.  Dancey, 
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N  his  "  System  of  Eco Domical  Contradictions " 
ProudlioE  says:  ^'  Competition  overturns  ail  notions 
of  equity  and  justice;  it  increases  the  real  cost  of 
production  by  needlessly  multiplying  the  capital  in- 
vested, causes  by  turns  the  dcarnesa  of  products  and 

their  depreciation,  corrupts  the  public  conscience  by 

putting  chance  in  the  place  of  rightj  and  maintains  terror  and  dis- 
trust everywhere* 

"But  what!  Without  this  atrocious  characteristic^  competition 
would  lose  its  happiest  effects;  without  the  arbitrary  element  in  ex- 
change and  the  panics  of  the  market,  labour  would  not  continually 
build  factory  against  factory,  and,  not  being  maintained  in  such  good 
working  order,  production  would  realise  none  of  its  marvels.  After 
having  caused  evil  to  arise  from  the  very  utility  of  its  principle, 
competition  again  finds  a  way  to  extract  good  from  evil;  destruction 
engenders  utility,  equilibrium  is  realised  by  agitation,  and  it  may  be 
said  of  competition,  as  Samson  said  of  the  lion  which  he  had  slain; 
De  comedenie  cihus  exiiij  et  de  forti  dulcedo.  Is  there  anything, 
in  all  the  spheres  of  human  knowledge,  more  surprising  than  po- 
litical economy? 

*^Iiet  us  take  care,  nevertheless^  not  to  yield  to  an  impulse  of 
irony,  which  would  he  on  our  part  only  unjust  invective.  It  is 
characteristic  of  economic  science  to  hnd  its  certainty  in  its  con- 
tradictions, and  the  whole  error  of  the  economists  consists  in  not 
having  understood  this*  Nothing  poorer  than  their  criticism,  noth- 
ing more  saddening  than  their  mental  confusion,  as  soon  as  tliey 
touch  this  question  of  competition :  one  would  say  that  they  were 
witnesses  forced  by  torture  to  confess  what  their  conscience  would 
Like  to  conceal.     .     ,     . 

*' Competition  kills  compeliiion,  as  we  said  at  the  outset;  this 
aphorism  may  be  taken  for  a  definition.  How,  then,  could  com- 
petition ever  be  complete?  Moreover,  though  it  should  be  admitted 
that  competition  does  not  yet  exist  in  its  integrity,  that  would  simply 
prove  that  competition  does  not  act  with  all  the  power  of  elimina- 
tion that  there  is  in  it;  but  that  will  not  change  at  all  its  contra- 
dictory nature.  What  need  have  we  to  wait  thirty  centuries  longer 
to  find  out  that,  the  more  competition  develops,  the  more  it  tends  to 
reduce  the  number  of  competitors?  " 

Since  competition  is  strife,  and  since  strife  is  a  condition  which 
has  for  its  special  object  the  forcing  of  the  weakest  to  the  wall, 
in  order  that  the  strongest  may  remain  supreme,  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  it  happens  that  competition  tends 
to  decrease  the  number  of  competitors.  He  who  to-day  fights  the 
competitive  battle  to  a  successful   issue  finds  himself  stronger  for 
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to*morTow^s  contest  and  better  able  to  force  ins  adversary  into  de- 
feat. With  each  success  tlie  etroog  competitor  grows  stronger  and 
is  able  to  engage  and  ront  larger  and  larger  competitive  forces.  Con- 
tinue this  condition  but  far  eiiongh  and  the  mergence  of  the  euc- 
cessful  competitor  into  the  monopolist  is  inevitable,  for  monopoly 
is  nothing  but  the  intensifiiaiion  of  that  lack  of  balance  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  commercial  equation,  which  is  commonly  called, 
competition. 

Men  may  labour  in  order  to  have  something  to  exchange  under  a 
competitive  regime,  but  competition  per  se  is  entirely  unproductive. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  wasteful  in  the  extreme.  Producing  noth- 
ing, it  is  the  greatest  consumer  in  all  our  present  social  fabric.  Its 
friction  is  like  sand  in  the  bearings  of  the  social  dynamo.  It  ex- 
pends millions  of  dollars  in  duplicating  plants  and  unnecessary  fac- 
tories; it  wastes  millions  of  dollars  in  entirely  unnecessary  advertis- 
ing; it  gives  rise  to  a  whole  elaborate  net  work  of  tributary  and 
entirely  useless  industries;  and  all  for  what?  Simply  that  men  may 
live  under  a  regime  which  is  fit  onltf  for  the  jungh\  Not  only  is  it 
unchristiaUj  but  it  has  its  very  foundation  and  alleged  operation  in 
dishonesty  and  greed, 

A  has  goods  to  sell  and  his  tendency  is  to  charge^  not  what  they 
are  worth,  but  as  much  more  as  he  thinks  he  can  get.  B  wishes  to 
buy  these  goods  and  his  tendency  is  to  offer,  not  what  they  are 
worthy  but  the  smallest  price  wliich  may  hope  to  secure  tliem.  A 
limit,  we  are  told,  is  set  to  A's  greed  by  the  fact  that,  if  he  asks  too 
much,  others  will  offer  their  goods  in  place  of  his.  Similarly ,  a 
limit  is  set  to  B*s  niggardliness  by  the  fact  that  if  he  offers  too 
little,  some  other  buyer  will  take  the  goods.  Thus,  we  are  told,  by 
the  adherents  to  the  competitive  system,  that  the  tendency  of  A  and 
of  B  to  overreueh  each  other  results  in  a  nice  balance  of  equity.  It  is 
assumed  at  the  start  that  each  would  cheat  the  other  if  he  could^ — 
in  short,  a  good  illustration  of  the  equity  reached  by  "  free  com- 
petition "  will  be  found  in  the  following  example. 

Tw^o  pickpockets  meet  in  a  crowd.  Pickpocket  A  reaches  for  the 
watch  of  pickpocket  B,  and  would  surely  rob  him  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  his  hand  collides  with  that  of  pickpocket  B,  who  is  just 
in  the  act  of  reaching  for  A's  wallet.  Since  neither  robbery  is  con- 
summated, but  each  is  stopped  by  the  attempted  robbery  of  the  other, 
equity  is  maintained.  What  a  system  upox  which  to  focnd  a 
civiLisEn  SOCIETY  1  Is  it  any  marvel  that  business  morality  is  break- 
ing down?  Can  men  be  fed  on  this  sort  of  thing  and  maintain  a 
high  degree  of  integrity?  The  answer  of  the  competitor,  like  that 
of  the  first  murderer,  is:  *' Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  He  sees 
no  reason  why  he  should  attempt,  as  a  moral  effort,  to  make  his 
price  just,  others  will  look  out  for  that,  indeed^  under  this  beautiful 
system  any  attempt  to  make  his  price  just,  unless  met  by  a  similar 
attempt  on  the  otiier  side,  would  forthwith  result  in  injustke, 

"  Let  the  buyer  beware "  is  the  modern  maxim,  yet,  if  we  look 
deeper  than  this  superficial  individualism,  we  shall  surely  see  that 
we  are,  to  an  immense  degree,  our  brother's  keeper.  Very  wisely  has 
Mill  pointed  out  tlmt  where  two  things  are  necessary  to  a  result,  one 
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cannot  be  said  to  be  more  necessary  than  the  other.  If,  therefore, 
we  supply  a  certain  condition  which  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  a 
certain  act,  we  commit  that  act  onrselvesj  m  far  as  the  ethics  of  tlie 
question  is  concerned.  Without  the  value  which  we  threw  into  the 
equation  of  personaUty  and  environineut,  the  deed  would  not  have 
been  committed.  Far  too  often  do  we  load  the  dice  in  our  brother's 
hand,  and  then  protest  because  the  devil  gives  him  double  sixes  for 
his  portion. 

Life  is  only  an  interplay  between  personality  and  environment. 
At  any  one  moment  our  brother's  personality  is  a  definite,  fixed 
quant ity^  and  it  will  react  npon  a  given  environment  in  a  definite 
manner  —  a  manner  which  he  is  absolutely  powerless  to  control  ex- 
cept as  he  does  control  it.  With  a  given  resistance^  a  given  tempta- 
tion, and  a  given  environment  the  result  is  inevitable.  Our  brother's 
act  is  foredoomed  for  good  or  for  bad.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  alter 
his  environment,  and  act  and  react  upon  his  personality,  we  have 
a  profound  power  for  good  or  ill.  Thus,  as  our  hrothe/s  keeper ,  ive 
can  do  things  that  our  brother  cannot  do.  This  marks  the  great 
distinction  between  the  promise  of  cooperation^  and  the  blasting  reign 
of  competition. 

Under  competition  we  fill  our  hrothe/s  environment  full  of  subtle 
pitfalls,  in  order  thai  Ms  loss  in  the  struggle  shall  be  our  gain. 
Under  cooperation  we  shall  ever  seek  to  smooth  his  path  and  set 
legible  signals  at  all  its  precipices. 

In  competition  the  end  is  egoistic.  The  xiltimate  sought  by  each 
individual  is  his  own  good.  It  is  each  one  for  himself  and  **  tlie 
devil  take  the  hindmost."^  Under  cooperation,  on  the  contrary,  the 
social  good  will  be  the  ultimate,  and  man  will  only  seek  his  indi- 
vidual good  through  the  social  good.  When  he  comes  to  sce>  as  he 
very  soon  will,  that  he  finds  himself  by  losing  himself,  that  the 
**  love  he  liberates  is  the  love  he  keeps/' —  in  short,  wlien  he  learns 
that,  in  seeking  the  social  good,  he  is  securing  also  the  highest  possible 
individual  well-being,  his  course  will  be  made  doubly  easy.  They 
who  have  abandoned  t!ie  toy  life,  who,  having  been  through  the 
fire  are  purified  by  suffering,  know  well  enough  that  the  real  life 
is  the  life  of  service  —  the  life  which  labours  always  to  increase  the 
sum  of  human  pleasure.  This  is  the  real  life.  All  else  is  dross,  and 
this  is  the  life  that  co5peration  will  teach — ^the  life  which,  in  its 
every  act,  replies  yea^  yea,  to  the  question;  art  thou  thy  brothers 
keeper?  Already  we  see  this  trend  of  affairs  in  many  quarters.  The 
principles  now  at  work  have  only  to  be  strengthened.  Views  now 
held  need  but  to  be  broadened.  Horizons  require  but  to  be  widened. 
Convictions  wait  only  to  be  deepened. 

Our  multi-raillionaire  brother  dislikes  the  hovel  which  fronts  his 
estate.  He  purchases  it  to  be  rid  of  it,  and  builds  his  mansion  thou- 
sands of  feet  back  from  his  front  gate,  in  order  that  his  immediate 
environment  may  be  beautiful,  and  to  his  liking.  It  is  true  that 
unsightly  things  are  found  beyond  his  domain^  but  he  does  not  own 
them,  if,  later,  he  enlarges  his  estate,  he  will  remove  some  of  them. 
Suppose,  now,  some  morning  his  vision  is  restored  to  him,  so  that 
he  sees  that  all  the  world  is  his;  that  the  whole  earth  is  within  the 
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wall  of  his  imagmation !  .4//  creation  will  then  be  his  front  yard, 
and  he  will  do  hia  utmoet  to  keep  it  sweet  and  clean  and  beautifuL 

It  is  only  through  lack  of  psychic  vision  that  we  are  mean  and 
small  and  petty.  We  busy  ourselves  pnrchaBing,  at  the  price  of  all 
that  is  good  and  noble,  an  elaborate,  voluminous  and  utterly  useless 
immunity  from  toil,  only  to  find,  in  the  end,  that  we  have  led  toy 
lives,  and  missed  the  only  supreme  good  wbitih  could  befall  us. 

Thus  is  it  that  competition, — -the  red  ethics  of  savagery,— a 
falsehood  so  old  that  it  passes  for  a  truth,  has  undone  us,  and  thus 
will  it  continue  to  undo  us  till  we  learn  that  Nature  knows  her  busi- 
ness, and  that  she  is  moving  with  an  irresistible  certainty  straight  to- 
ward universal  cooperation.  If  we  will  not  come  into  line,  if  some 
of  us  still  persist  in  being  discordant  notes,  we  shall  simply  be  stifled^ 
for  Nature  permits  no  discords  in  her  majestic  diapason. 

**  Man ''  says  Charles  Darwin,  '*  is  the  rival  of  other  men,  he  de- 
lights in  competition  and  this  leads  to  ambition  which  passes  too 
easily  into  selhshness." 

If  competition  ever  failed  to  pass  into  selfishness  it  would  simply 
be  because  it  started  in  selfishness  and  never  left  it. 

The  dictionary  gives  contend  as  a  synonym  for  compete,  and  the 
word  is  derived  from  cum  (together)  and  peto  (to  seek)  from  which 
we  see  that  the  idea  of  strife  is  indissolubly  mixed  up  with  that  of 
competition-  The  seeking  together  refers  to  the  seeking  of  the  one 
tiling  by  several  persons,  and  this  means  inevitably  fear  of  failure  and 
struggle  to  prevent  it. 

If  the  producer  finds  in  the  market  but  one  buyer  of  his  cattle, 
the  result  is  the  outrages  of  a  beef  trust.  If  the  buyer  finds  in 
the  market  but  one  owner  of  the  thing  he  must  have,  what  happens? 
The  extortion  of  the  land-holder  owning  a  few  feet  of  land  neces- 
sary to  a  great  improvement.  Let  us  repeat  the  lesson  in  all  this* 
It  teaches  first,  that  "  competition  '*  upon  the  two  sides  of  a  transac- 
tion must  be  equally  balanced,  if  we  are  to  get  anything  like  equity 
under  our  present  competitive  system;  second,  it  shows  the  egregious 
injustice  which  comes  from  a  lack  of  this  balance,  and  this  latter 
point  is  here  only  of  importance  to  show  retroactively  the  necessity 
of  such  balance  under  our  present  system;  third,  and  here  is  the 
great  point,  it  shows  that  balanced  "  competition "  which,  bear  in 
mind,  is  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  advocates  of  free  competition  — 
in  short,  competition  at  its  veri/  best,  is  mutually  destructive  and 
leaves  no  residuum  of  gain  whatsoever  —  leaves  nothing,  in  fact. 

If  we  take  two  closed  systems  of  forces  each  of  which  contains  a 
certain  mechanical  factor  of  the  same  strength  as,  and  opposed  to, 
that  of  the  others  and,  bringing  the  two  systems  together,  allow  the 
two  equal  and  opposed  factors  to  cancel  each  other,  the  systems  of 
forces  then  stand  just  where  they  would  have  stood  had  these  warring 
factors  never  existed.  From  this  we  are  able  to  see  that  the  only 
possible  reason  for  competition,  upon  the  one  side  of  a  transaction, 
is  the  presence  of  it,  or  its  equivalent,  upon  the  other  side  thereof. 
Stated  algebraically  "competition  at  its  best''  is  but  the  insertion 
of  the  same  sum  with  the  same  sign  into  each  side  of  the  equation 
of  trade.     The  very  first  step  taken  in  clearing  this  equation  is  the 
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cancellation  of  both  of  these  inserted  factorB  leaving  the  equation  just 
where  it  would  have  been  had  neither  been  inserted. 

Man  has  certain  desires.  Their  gratification  is  necessary  to  his 
existence.  If  he  has  a  right  to  exist  he  has  a  right  to  gratify  these 
desires,  since  he  cannot  continue  to  exist  if  they  be  not  gratified- 
The  right  to  gratify  these  desires  must  of  necessity  carry  witli  it  the 
right  to  avail  himself  of  the  means  necessary  and  precedent  to  their 
gratification. 

"You  take  my  house  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house;   you  take  my  life 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  1  live/' 

No  man  can  deny  the  right  of  man  to  exist,  since  he  himself  most 
first  exist  in  order  to  be  able  to  deny  the  right  of  another.  Granted 
the  right  to  exist,  there  follows,  as  an  inevitable  corollary,  the  right 
to  perpetuate  one's  existence.  This  cannot  be  gainsaid,  since  no  man 
could  possibly  question  it  until  his  own  existence  had  been  long  per- 
petuated. We  see,  therefore,  that  the  law  of  self-preservation  is 
founded  on  a  fundamental  right  —  a  right  second  only  to  the  right 
to  exist.  Self-preservation  then  is  an  inalienable  right  and,  since 
the  gratification  of  certain  desires  is  the  only  means  to  this  self* 
preservation,  it  follows  that  man  has  an  inalienable  right  to  the  grati- 
fication of  such  of  his  desires.  If,  now,  he  has  a  right  to  gratify 
them,  it  follows  that  he  has  the  right  to  the  means  necessary  to 
their  gratification.  This  means  is  the  earth,  out  of  which  all  good 
things  flow.  Man^  therefore^  has  an  inaUefiable  right  to  the  use  of 
the  earth.  Those  who  prefer  a  teleological  method  of  reasoning, 
will  say  at  the  start;  God  made  the  earth  for  man's  use  and  man 
has,  therefore,  an  unquestionable  right  to  it  This  is  a  very  gen- 
erally accepted  view  of  the  matter  among  a  targe  class  of  people.  It 
is  not,  however,  as  we  have  shown,  necessary  to  the  conclusion,  since 
even  those  who  are  unwilling  to  define  God's  intentions,  in  this  or 
any  other  matter,  are  still  left  no  choice  but  to  conclude  that  man's 
right  to  existence  is  unquestionable,  simply  because  it  must  be  as- 
sumed, in  fact,  before  the  question  could  be  raised. 

How  does  man  gratify  his  desires?  What  are  the  factors  at  his 
disposal  ?  He  has  only  these.  The  earth,  including  all  that  therein 
is,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  human  race,  for  the  first  factor, 
and  the  people  of  the  earth  for  the  second  factor. 

The  earth  is  the  great  storehouse  from  which  labour  conjures 
forth  the  world's  wealth.  Thus  the  primary  factors  in  political 
economy  are  first,  land,  and  second,  labour.  When  labour  applies 
itself  to  the  earth  the  result  is  called  wealth,  because  something  has 
been  produced  which  is  capable  directly,  or  indirectly,  of  satisfying 
human  desires.  Of  this  created  wealth  a  portion  may  be  eaten  up^ 
or  otherwise  consumed,  while  another  portion  may  be  set  apart  to  be 
need  in  the  attainment  of  more  wealth.  This  portion  set  apart  is 
called  capital  in  political  economy.  An  illustration  will  make  this 
plain. 

A  fisherman  scoops  his  net  into  the  water  and  enmeshes  a  goodly 
catch   of   smelts.     He   has  applied   his   labour   to   the   earth  —  for 
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everything  not  human  is  here  called  the  earth  —  and  wealth  in  the 
form  of  smelts  is  the  result.  Being  hungry  he  decides  to  eat  some 
of  the  smelts,  and  to  keep  the  rest  for  bait  to  catch  larger  fish  on 
the  morrow.  Those  he  consumes  are  destroyed  as  wealth  and  are 
economically  gone.  Those  he  savea  are  called  capitalj  since  tliey 
are  to  be  used  in  the  production  of  more  wealth.  The  third  factor 
in  production  is,  therefore,  that  part  of  wealth  called  capital,  and 
the  three  factors  are  land,  labour  and  capitaL 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
wealth  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  stored  labour.  The  earth 
properly  being  free  to  all,  we  may,  in  this  instance,  eliminate  its 
function  and  look  upon  wealth  as  merely  the  creation  of  labour. 
To-day's  capital,  therefore^  is  merely  yesterday's  labour.  We  make 
this  explanatfon  in  tlie  hope  that  the  reader  will  see  the  ridiculous- 
ness of  the  common  contention  that  there  is  an  **  irrepressible  con- 
flict "  between  capital  and  labour,  when  he  sees  that  this  is  merely 
saying  that  there  is  an  "  irrepressible  conflict  ^^  between  the  product 
of  yesterday^s  labour  and  to-day's  labour.  Indeed^  we  may  be  par- 
doned if  we  pause  to  consider  this  absurdity  a  moment  longer. 

Capital  is  an  impersonal  thing.  It  could  not  get  up  a  conflict 
under  anif  circumstances.  Labour  is  e£|ually  impersonal  and,  per^ 
force,  similarly  peaceable.  The  "  irrepressible  conflict,*^  if  any  exists 
as  stated,  must  be  between  capitalists  and  labourers.  Reflect,  now, 
that  the  fisherman  lowers  his  empty  net  into  the  water  as  a  labourer, 
and  pulls  it  out  fish-laden,  as  a  capitalist  We  have  said  that  he 
lowered  his  net  as  a  labourer,  hut  his  net  was  in  itself  capital,  and, 
therefore,  he  was  a  capitalist,  too.  We  have  said  that  he  pulled  in 
his  fish-laden  net,  as  a  capitalist,  but  he  laboured  in  doing  so,  and, 
therefore,  he  was  a  labourer^  too.  What  is  the  iigniiicance  of  all 
this?  Does  it  not  teach  us  that  the  labourer  and  the  capitalist  are 
so  individually  connected,  so  hopelessly  mixed  up,  that  it  is  sheer 
folly  to  talk  about  a  conflict  between  the  two?  This  is  not  to  say 
that  labour  troubles  do  not  exist;  it  is  only  to  say  that  the  favourite 
way  of  accounting  for  them  as  the  result  of  an  "  irrepressible  con- 
flict" between  labour  and  capital  is  very  wide  of  the  mark.  The 
conflict  is  not  between  labourers  and  capitalists  as  opponents,  but 
between  labourers  and  capitalists  as  the  same  persons,  or  friends,  and 
nwnopolif  as  a  common  enemy ,  in  short,  it  is  merely  a  phase  of 
ever  accentuating  competition  —  competition  iinciuring  itself  into 
monopoly. 

If  conditions  were  just,  and  aU  men  had  free  access  to  the  earth, 
the  only  moral  factor  in  wealth  would  be  labour,  and  all  ownership 
and  all  values  would  unquestionably  be  measures  of  labour.  If  man 
has  an  inatienable  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth,  and  if  all  wealth 
results  from  his  labour  applied  thereto,  is  it  not  clear  that  every 
just  claim  to  ownership  is,  and  must  be,  in  its  last  analysis,  a 
lahour-claimf  Under  existing  conditions,  where  land  is  owned  by 
certain  individuals  to  the  exclusion  of  other  individuals,  we  find  an 
entirely  different  condition  of  aifairs.  We  are  told  hv  current  po- 
litical economists  that  the  factors  of  production  are  land,  labour  and 
capital;  and  that  which  accrues  to  land  is  called  rent;  and  that  which 
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accniea  to  labour  is  called  wages;  and  that  which  accrues  to  capital 
is  called  inieresL 

In  order  to  jostify  the  present  regime  the  public  is  being  educated 
to  regard  land  as  ''  earning  '*  rent,  and  capital  as  "  earning  "  interest^ 
in  a  way  analogous  to  that  in  which  labour  earns  wages.  That  this 
is  an  egregious  misuse  of  language  should  he  evident  upon  mere  men- 
tion of  the  fact. 

We  find  that  the  dictionary  gives  as  a  definition  of  earn,  "  to  gain 
as  a  just  return  or  recompense  by  service,  labour  or  exertion.  .  .  • 
To  merit  by  reason  of  service  or  exertion." 

Only  animate  objects  can  "earn'*  anything,  for  only  animate  ob- 
jects can  exert  themselves,  or  can  deserve  or  merit.  How  can  our 
justice  or  injustice  affect  a  shovelful  of  earth?  How  can  we  " recorn^ 
pense*'  a  corner  lot?  How  can  capital  ''  nierii*'  a  reward?  It  is 
simply  foolish  to  use  language  after  such  a  fashion.  To  "earn"  a 
thing  is  to  acquire  a  just  claim  to  it,  and  how  can  a  table  acquire 
a  just  claim  to  a  chair? 

We  find  in  fact,  however,  that  when  land  is  used  under  modern 
conditions,  its  owner  usually  is  able  to  appropriate  a  certain  portion 
of  the  wealth  produced  by  others^  so  that  we  may  justly  say  that, 
under  the  existing  regime,  rent  accrues  to  land.  Similarly,  when 
capital  is  loaned,  the  capitalist  is  able  to  draw  from  the  labour  of 
others  a  certain  portion  of  tiie  wealth  produced,  and  this  portion,  by 
common  consent,  we  call  inierest. 

In  his  "  Hazard  of  New  Fortunes,^^  Mr,  Howells  hits  the  mark 
when  he  says ;  "  It  is  the  landlords  and  the  merchant  princes,  the 
railroad  kings  and  the  coal  barons  .  ,  ,  that  make  the  millions, 
hut  no  man  earns  them/* 

If,  now,  this  free  use  of  the  earth  properly  belongs  to  man,  and 
if  all  w^ealth  is  the  result  of  the  application  of  man's  labour  to  the 
earth,  how  are  we  able  to  defend  rent  and  interest?  The  reader  must 
not  confuse  rent,  used  in  its  economic  sense,  in  which  it  means 
merely  a  payment  for  the  use  of  the  earth,  with  its  more  colloquial 
sense  of  a  payment  for  the  use  of  a  house.  Before  we  consider  how 
it  is  attempted  to  Justify  rent,  we  should  satisfy  ourselves  finally  as 
to  whether  or  not  man  has  a  right  to  individual  ownership  of  the 
earth.  As  this  point  is  vital  let  us  spend  a  moment  in  considering 
an  aspect  not  yet  touched  upon. 

If  a  man  has  a  right  to  a  ten-acre  farm;  a  right  to  fence  it  in 
and  to  put  upon  it  a  **  no  trespass  ^*  sign  because  he  has  a  deed  to  it, 
then  he  would  unquestionably  have  a  right  to  a  million  acres,  if  he 
had  similarly  purchased  legal  title  thereto.  Being  possessed  of  these 
million  acres  —  and  there  are  men  in  America  to-day  who  own 
much  larger  tracts !  —  he  would  have  a  perfect  legal  right  to  fence 
in  this  tract  and  to  exclude  from  it  every  human  being.  He  would 
own  that  land  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  it  would  be  trespass 
to  pass  over  it  in  a  balloon,  if  he  objected.  If,  now,  a  land  com- 
pany secured  sufficient  capital  they  might  buy  a  thousand  million 
acres  of  land,  fence  it  in  and  exchide  from  it  everything  human, 
while  a  syndicate  of  such  companies  might  legally  acquire  all  the  land 
of  a  continent  and,  under  trespass  proceedings,  push  the  inhabitants 
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of  the  area  into  the  sea*  An  association  of  syndicates  might  be 
imagined  to  acquire  the  entire  earth,  aod  to  decree  that  no  man, 
woman  or  child  but  themselves  should  inhabit  their  premises.  Thus 
do  we  see  that  the  individual  ownership  liypotliesis  breaks  of  its  own 
weight  and  reduces  to  an  absurdity.  In  the  very  nature  of  things 
there  can  be  no  right  more  unquestionable  than  the  right  of  man 
to  exist,  since,  as  we  have  shown,  conditiona  could  not  possibly  ob- 
tain in  which  this  right  could  be  questioned  without  its  prior  tacit 
recognition,  acting  to  invalidate  any  subsequent  questionmg.  We 
may  assume,  therefore,  that  man  has  a  right  to  exist,  to  preserve 
himself,  and  to  utilise  to  that  end  the  only  thing  which  makes  that 
end  possible,  viz.,  the  earth. 

Since  all  men  have  an  ei|ual  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth,  it  is 
clearly  an  unjust  extortion  to  charge  any  one  for  that  use,  for  A 
has  no  more  right  to  charge  B,  than  B  has  to  charge  A;  from  which 
we  see  that,  if  the  value  of  a  eomniodity  be  in  any  way  raised  by  a 
tribute  paid  to  land,  robbery  is  committed;  for  the  buyer  of  the 
commodity  is  made  to  pay  for  the  use  of  that  wdiich  is  as  much  his 
as  the  seller's*  Now  from  this  it  must  appear  that,  when  labour 
takes  wealth  from  the  earth, — -wealth  represented  by  a  commodity 
TPhich,  while  in  the  earth  is  the  common  property  of  all  mankind, 
—  the  only  value  which  in  justice  can  be  charged  for  this  wealth  is 
a  value  representing  the  cost  of  taking  it  out  of  the  earth, —  in 
short,  the  exact  cost  of  the  labour  expended.  Thus  are  we  brought 
to  realise  that  all  values,  in  their  last  analysis,  are  labour-values. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  many  current  political  econo* 
mists  appear  to  be  at  great  pains  to  becloud  this  fact,  to  make  it 
appear  that  tliere  are  several  other  factors  which  determine  the  value 
of  a  commodity.  In  attempting  this  singular  task  their  reasoning 
goes  far  astray,  and  most  of  them  end  with  the  conclusion,  either 
tacitly  assumed  or  actively  avowed,  that  value  is  not  an  intrinsicaliy 
determinable  thing,  but  depends  rather  uj>on  a  multitude  of  economic 
accidents. 

If  A  to-day  needs  a  thing  which  B  has,  more  than  he  needs  it 
to-morrow,  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  value  of  B's  commodity  is 
greater  to-day  than  it  will  be  on  the  morrow.  By  such  reasoning, 
which  allows  the  seller  to  profit  by  the  urgency  of  the  buyer's  need, 
a  log  of  wood  in  a  shipwreck  might  ac<|uire  a  '*  value  "  greater  than 
that  possessed  by  a  forest  under  non-extortionate  conditions. 

An  illustration  wdl  make  clear  the  real  method  of  determining 
Talue.  Imagine,  if  you  please,  a  lake  in  the  midst  of  a  populous 
community.  Suppose  now  a  drought  to  dry  up  all  the  wells,  so  that 
water  has  to  foe  carted  from  the  lake.  This  lake  is  as  the  earth  should 
be,  common  property,  and  any  one  who  claimed  to  own  it  and  de- 
manded payment  for  its  water  probably  would  be  given  a  short  shrift. 
Now  some  of  the  residents  of  this  community  live  at  a  distance  from 
the  lake,  and  do  not  own  horses.  They  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  hire 
their  water  brought  to  them.  What  will  be  the  value  per  barrel  of 
that  water  rielivered  to  them?  It  will  be  the  exact  cost  of  the  la- 
bour expendci!  in  bringing  it.  Any  wear  and  tear  that  may  take 
place  in  the  process,—  since  it  can  only  occur  to  something  the  valae 
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of  which  is  a  labour-value, —  is  in  itself,  and  in  its  effect,  only  a 
labour-factor.  It  will  be  noted  that  we  do  not  take  into  considera- 
tion any  alleged  '^ earning''  power  of  the  capital  represented  in 
horses,  carts,  etc.  Tliis  is  not  an  oversight,  and  the  reasons  for  the 
omission  will  be  made  plain  in  the  succeeding  chapter.  What  we 
wish  to  show  here  is  that,  since  wealth  is  the  result  of  two  factors, 
one  a  common  property  and  the  other  a  personal  possession, —  no 
value  which  it  acquires  justly  can  come  from  the  first  factor,  and 
every  value  which  it  acquires  perforce,  must  come  from  the  second 
factor.  The  first  factor  is  the  earth,  to  the  use  of  which  all  men 
have  equal  right.  The  second  factor  is  labour,  the  personal  posses- 
sion of  the  labourer,  his  very  life,  in  fact,  since  in  selling  his  labour 
he  sells  his  time, —  the  stuff  of  which  life  is  made.  All  values,  there- 
fore, are  labour-values.  Any  other  alleged  values  are  either  outright 
fictions,  or  more  or  less  subtle  errors  growing  out  of  improper  defini- 
tion. 
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When  good  manners  shall  He  all  In  one  or  two  men's  hands,  and  tbi&f 
unwashed  too,  'tis  a  foul  thing. 

Shakespeore. 

Life  is  a  leaf  of  paper  white 
Whereon  each  one  of  us  may  write 
His  word  or  two,  and  then  comes  night; 
Greatly  begin!     Though  thou  hast  time 
But  for  a  line,  be  that  sublime! 
Not  failure,  but  low  aim,  is  crime. 

LaweU, 

The  lives  of  men  who  have  been  always  growing  are  strewn  along  their 
whole  course  with  the  things  they  have  learned  to  do  without 

PhiJlipM  Brooh9. 

I  make  it  a  virtue  to  be  contented  with  my  middllngness;  it  is  always 
pardonable,  so  that  one  does  not  ask  others  to  take  it  for  superiority. 

George  BlioU    . 

Through  tattered  clothes  small  vices  do  appear; 
Robes,  and  furr'd  gowns,  hide  all.    Plate  sin  with  gold. 

And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  harmless  breaks: 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce  it. 


Be  noble,  and  the  nobleness  that  lies 
In  other  men  sleeping,  but  never  dead. 
Will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own. 


Bhakeepeare. 


LaweTL 


We  are  what  we  are  made;  each  following  day 
Is  the  creator  of  our  human  mold. 
Not  less  than  was  the  first 

Xmeretm. 
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E  have  seen  that,  just  as  rent  accrues  to  land  under 
present  cooditions,  so  interest  accrues  to  capital, 
and  it  now  remains  to  be  seen  that,  just  as  rent  ia 
without  any  moral  justification,  so  too  is  interest. 

If  all  just  values  be  labour- values,  if  the  labourer  \m 
the  only  factor  which  can  "earn*'  anything,  then 
miL^t  ii  fr»ll<>vv  that  all  other  returns  from  land,  or  the  products  of 
land  exfw  --111  as  capital,  are  unjustly  acquired.  Let  us  critically 
exaraiiH'  iI:l-  .statement.  One  of  the  most  common  expressions  in  all 
eommercialdom  is  that  of  *^  capital  earning  interest.'"  What  does 
this  signify  ?  We  have  seen  that  capital  is  a  product  of  labour,  a  part 
of  the  wealth  which  labour  has  conjured  from  the  earth,  that  par- 
ticular part,  in  short,  which  is  to  be  used  to  assist  kbour  in  the  pro- 
duction of  more  wealth.  We  may  call  capital,  therefore,  stored 
labour,  if  you  please,  and  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  only  value  it  has  is  the  value  of  the  labour  put  into  it- 

Now,  suppose,  as  we  are  told  by  many  economists,  this  capital 
could  justly  **  earn  '^  interest.  Here  would  then  be  tlie  anomalous 
condition  of  affairs*  Smith  might  labour  for  a  week  and  create  a  cer* 
tain  amount  of  wealth.  Half  of  this  he  might  consume  and  half 
reserve  for  capital.  This  capital,  then,  could  be  made  to  "  earn  '* 
interest,  and  this  interest  could  be  compounded  into  capital  and 
"  earn  *'  further  interest.  After  a  time  Smith  would  find  himself 
in  a  position  where  the  results  of  his  week*s  work  would  be  **  earn- 
ing*' as  much  as  he  could  earn.  There  would  then  be,  so  far  as  so- 
ciety is  concerned,  two  Smiths,  each  drawing  the  same  amount  of 
wages  and  only  one  producing,  for  the  conception  that  capital  pro- 
duces anything  will  not  bear  examination.  Capital  may  enable  ^a- 
hour  to  produce  more  than  it  otherwise  would,  but  it  does  not  itself 
produce. 

When  Smith  and  his  capital  are  each  "earning^*  an  equal  amount, 
it  will  then  be  possible  for  Smith  to  stop  work  entirely  and  stUl  con- 
sume as  much  as  he  originally  consumed.  If,  now,  he  be  as  frugal 
with  the  **  earnings  "  of  his  capital  as  lie  was  with  those  of  his  labour, 
he  will  be  able,  even  while  doing  no  work,  to  permit  his  capital  con- 
stantly to  increase  until,  in  the  end,  it  may  be  "  earning  "*  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  wages  of  several  men,  while  he,  its  possessor,  is  living 
in  idleness  upon  the  labour  of  others.  If  Smith  does  not  work  but 
still  consumes,  and  grows  rich  even  as  he  consumes,  where  does  his 
wealth  come  from?  Since  he  does  not  make  it,  can  anything  be 
clearer  then  that  somebody  else  must  create  his  wealth  lor  him? 
Equally  clear  must  it  be  that  this  someone  is,  to  just  that  extent, 
robbed  by  Smith  and  made  as  it  were,  his  slave.  Is  it  not  monstrous 
that  intelligent  men  can  be  found  who  will  believe  that  the  product 
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of  labour  cee  become,  so  to  speak,  endowed  with  a  personality  and 
can  earn  wealth  in  any  proper  nse  of  the  term  "earn"? 

Now  let  ua  look  at  the  proposition  from  a  slightly  diflferent  angle. 
Suppose  Smitli  were  a  member  of  a  small  and  self-contained  com- 
munity inliabiting  an  island.  Suppose  the  **  earnings  "  of  his  la- 
bour-produced capital  have  compounded  and  recom pounded  them-" 
selves,  until  they  represent  the  earnings  of  ten  men.  Imagine,  if  you 
please,  that  the  entire  community  consists  of  but  twenty  workers.  It 
will  at  once  be  evident  that,  if  the  earnings  of  ten  men  all  go  to 
Smith  as  the  ^^  earnings  *'  of  his  capital,  the  amount  left  for  the  rest 
of  the  community  is  diminished  by  just  that  much,— in  short,  that 
since  Smith  absorbs  the  product  of  ten  men,  the  remaining  ten  men 
are  obliged  to  produce  enough  to  support  not  only  themselves,  but 
also  their  ten  fellows  who  have  been  robbed  by  Smith.  The  bur- 
den put  upon  them  is  just  doubled  on  account  of  the  "earning" 
power  of  Smith's  capital,  Nor  does  this  absurdity  stop  here.  If  the 
earnings  of  ten  men  —  one-half  of  the  community  ^ — ^have  to  go  to 
Smith  as  the  "  earnings  "  of  his  capital,  we  are  confronted  with  an 
anomaly.  Let  us  illustrate  it  by  a  concrete  case.  Let  us  say  that 
the  twenty  men  in  the  conmiunity  produce,  in  a  given  time,  one 
thousand  bushels  of  wheat*  Upon  this  basis  we  may  say  that  the 
wages  or  earnings  of  ten  men  is  five  hundred  bushels  of  wheat.  Now 
this  goes  to  Smith  as  the  **  earnings  "  of  his  capital,  from  which  we 
see  that  this  same  wheat  is  twice  earned,  once  by  the  labourers  and 
once  by  the  capital.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  it  is  earned  first  by 
labour  and  then  exchanged  for  that  stored  labour  which  we  called 
capital,  since  this  contention  would  at  once  expose  the  fallacy  of 
the  term  earn  as  applied  to  capital.  In  this  connexion  we  need  but 
to  point  out  that  there  is  a  world-wide  distinction  between  the  pur- 
chase of  capital,  and  the  pureliase  of  the  use  of  capital.  The  ex- 
change of  a  product  of  labour  for  another  product  of  labour  called 
capital  does  not  differ  in  kind  from  any  other  exchange  of  commod- 
ities; but  the  exchange  of  a  product  of  labour  for  the  right  merely 
to  nse  another  product  of  labour  is  very  different,  being  rather  a 
matter  of  "  rent "  than  of  exchange.  Furthermore,  we  have  still  an- 
other objection  to  this  convenient  theory  that  capital  can  properly 
"  earn  ''  anything.  If,  when  Smith's  '*  earnings "  are  sufiBcient  to 
absorb  the  production  of  one-half  of  his  little  island  community  of 
twenty,  he  suddenly  become  what  is  generally  called  generous  and 
philanthropic,  and  decides  to  relieve  his  ten  nearest  of  kin  of  the 
struggle  for  sustenance  by  distributing  among  them  his  capitalistic 
"  earnings,"  we  find  that  one-half  of  the  community  are  forthwith  en- 
abled to  discontinue  productive  labour.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  some 
or  all  of  this  half  might  be  the  very  ones  whose  labour  was  formerly 
appropriated  as  the  *^  earnings "  of  Smith's  capital,  and  further- 
more, inasmuch  as  only  ten  workers  would  be  left  in  the  community 
to  produce  enough  for  themselves  and  for  the  "  earnings  "  of  Smith's 
capital,  which  as  we  have  seen  requires  the  normal  productive  capacity 
of  ten  men,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  these  ten  men  must  just  double 
their  productive  output,  or  else  Smith's  capital,  or  they  themselves, 
must  replace  the  deficit  bv  decreased  consumption.    What  inevitably 
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would  happen  would  be  that  the  ten  producers  would  both  increase 
their  production  and  decrease  their  consumption.  This  they 
might  00  for  a  short  period,  but  as  Smith's  beneficiaries  began  to  ac- 
cumulate capita!  which  in  its  turn  would  make  a  further  draft  upon 
the  products  of  the  ten  producers,  on  the  one  hand,  while  it  might 
cut  down  their  number  on  the  other  hand,  a  point  would  soon  be 
reached  where  the  whole  system  would  break  of  its  own  weight.  We 
need  not  imagine  Smith  as  having  developed  any  extraordinary,  or 
even  unusual,  generosity.  The  mere  tendency,  seen  on  every  hand, 
of  the  children  of  rich  parents  to  show  an  excess  of  consumption  over 
that  of  production  would  he  all-sufBcient  to  operate  as  we  have  out- 
lined—  to  operate  as  it  is  now  operating  everywhere  in  the  civilised 
world* 

Were  it  not  for  the  prejudice  of  habit  and  the  cogency  of  famil- 
iarity, we  should  instinctively  reject  the  idea  that  the  mere  product 
of  labour  could  acquire  a  pseudo-personality  and  enter  the  tield  in 
destruciim  competition  with  the  very  labourer  wko  produced  it.  It 
reminds  one  of  those  primitive  beliefs  of  necromancy,  as  for  example, 
that  the  attributes  of  the  entire  personality  are  found  in  every  part 
of  the  body,  and  that  if  the  necromancer  can  secure  possession  of  an 
enemy's  fingernail  or  an  evelaslu  he  can  do  to  that  enemy  all  that  he 
could  do  had  he  his  entire  body.  Woe  to,  you,  oh  labourer  I  when, 
under  present  conditions,  necromantic  capital  secures  possession  of  a 
part  of  your  body  of  labour.  It  will  conjure  with  it;  it  will  affk  a 
pipe-line  to  your  productive  aorta  until  it  drain  you  to  aniemic  in- 
anity ! 

We  submit  that  any  system  which  is  self-destructive,  when  reduced 
to  its  simplest  terms,  cannot  he  right,  logical  or  practical ;  and  we 
further  submit  that  the  common  theory  of  interest  does  reduce  to  an 
absurdity.  That  the  ancients  saw  this  thing  is  clear  beyond  a  per- 
adventure.  Aristotle  says:  "The  most  hated  sort  of  money-ma k- 
ingj  and  with  reason,  is  usury,"  Remember  now,  that  the  word 
u»urif,  as  used  among  the  ancients,  did  not  refer  to  extortionate  in- 
terest, but  referred  to  interest  of  anif  sort.  All  the  fulminations 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  against  usury  were  directed  against 
it  under  the  same  definition,  that  is  to  say,  were  directed  against  in- 
terest of  any  sort.  The  ancient  seems  to  have  attained  to  a  sound- 
ness of  reason  upon  this  subject  wiiieh  leaves  the  modem  far  in 
arrears.  It  was  centuries  before  the  need  for  self-justification  caused 
the  church  and  the  laity  to  read  into  the  oriffinal  meaning  of  usury 
its  acquired  meaning  of  extortion.  In  this  they  became  like  tipplers 
who  had  long  pretended  that  ahstinenre  was  the  proper  thing.  They 
shifted  their  ground  from  ahstinence  and  called  themselves  cham- 
pions of  temperance,  and  then  defined  temperance  as  a  just  and  mod- 
erate indulgence  of  the  liquor  habit.  ^Tien  selfish  considerations 
intervened,  in  short,  when  they  and  their  friends  were  fattening  on 

(interest,  it  was  easy  gradually  to  shift  anathema  from  ant^  kind  of 
interest  to  extortionate  interest, —  a  subtle  stroke  of  policy  which  had 
the  double  effect  of  maintaining  their  reputation  as  champions  of  jus- 
I  tice,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand,  of  legitimatising  in- 

I  terest  in  the  minds  of  the  public. 
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We  regard  this  matter  of  interetitj  dealing  as  it  does  with  one  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  economics,  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant,  even  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  a  quotation  from  page  554  of 
the  previous  Tolume  of  this  work* 

*^  From  all  the  civilisation  which  thus  far  the  world  has  produced 
one  fact  stands  out  cruel  and  jagged  above  all  others,  and  this  fact 
is  the  glaring  inequalitj  which  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  fruitage  of 
every  growing  civilisation.  When  society  is  young,  when  its  people 
are  all  close  to  the  earth,  as  it  were,  this  is  not  so  noticeable,  hut 
just  as  soon  as  progress  begins  to  lighten  labour  and  to  push  the  wolf 
of  absolute  want  farther  from  the  doors  of  at  least  the  favoured  few, 
then  we  find  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  house  of  Have  and 
the  house  of  Want  ever  growing  sharper,  until  the  civilisation,  or 
rather  material  progress,  approaches  its  zenith,  when  the  social  family 
establishes  two  clearly  defined  planes  of  cleavage,  the  one  being  iden- 
tified by  conspicuous  waste  and  conspicuous  idleness,  the  other  by 
conspicuous  work  and  conspicuous  want.  We  find,  as  civilisation 
advances,  more  and  more  is  said  about  the  *  earning '  power  of 
money,  till  the  time  has  now  come  when  scarcely  one  man  in  a  thou- 
sand realises  the  absurdity  of  referring  to  money  or  wealth  as  *  earn- 
ing *  anything.  Money  or  other  evidence  of  wealth  may  accrue  to  the 
owner  of  money  or  wealth  by  reason  of  its  use,  but  it  is  neither  good 
diction  nor  good  reason  to  refer  to  money  or  to  wealth  as  '  earning  * 
anything;  and  we  make  this  statement  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
this  use  of  language  has  become  so  common  that  we  rarely  see  it 
challenged.  According  to  the  Standard  dictionary  to  earn  is  '  to  gain 
as  a  just  return  or  recompense  by  service,  labour  or  exertion,  or  to 
merit  by  reason  of  service  or  exertion/ 

"  There  is  always  in  the  term  *  earn '  a  sense  of  the  personal  equa- 
tion and  its  relation  to  some  service  rendered,  with  the  more  or  less 
plainly  implied  recompense  winch  ought  to  follow  it*  When  we 
epeak  of  money  *  earning '  interest  we  merely  mean  that  those  who 
hold  this  evidence  of  wealth  will  not  tender  it  for  use  unless  they  are 
paid  for  so  doing,  and  this  pay  which  accrues  is  called  interest.  The 
point  we  wish  to  make  is  simply  this,  that  money  does  not  earn  any- 
tiling  in  the  same  way  that  labour  earns,  and  if  we  are  to  use  the 
term  as  applied  to  money  or  wealth  we  should  find  a  different  one  to 
use  in  connexion  with  labour.  The  earning  of  labour  is  an  active, 
dynamic  thing.  The  so-called  ^earning'  of  capital  is  in  no  sense  ac- 
tive, but,  rather,  dead  and  static.  Capital  never  adds  to  itself  a  sin- 
gle cent  of  wealth  save  through  tlie  interposition  of  labour.  It  is 
merely  stored  labour  w4iich  can  upon  occasion  be  used  to  facilitate  the 
efforts  of  the  actual  producer.  If  Smith  borrow  from  Brown  a  hun- 
dred dollars  at  0  per  cent  in  order  that  he  may  buy  tools  to  till  his 
soil  and  pay  for  the  same,  let  us  say,  from  the  products  of  the  ground 
he  works,  the  wealth  which  Brown  receives  as  interest  is  wealth  which 
8mith  has  earned  or  conjured  from  the  earth  by  his  labour.  Cer- 
tainly the  wealth  which  follows  the  application  of  Smithes  labour 
to  Smith's  land  can  only  be  regarded  as  Smith's  earnings,  yet  this  is 
precisely  the  wealth  which  a  little  later  we  shall  find  Brow^n  referring 
to  as  the  earnings  of  the  money  he  loaned  Smith.     This  custom  of 
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referring  to  the  ^  earnings  ^  of  any  form  or  part  of  wealth  as  if  they 
were  the  legitimate  earnings  of  labouring  individualB  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  an  immense  deal  of  harm  and  injustice. 

"  Had  the  equivalent  of  twenty-five  dollars  of  our  money  or  approx- 
imately is  sterling  been  placed  on  interest  in  England  at  5  per  cent., 
say,  in  the  year  1690,  during  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  it 
would  forthwith  have  begun  to  *  earn  '  wealth  for  ita  possessor.  Four 
years  later,  when  the  Bank  of  England  was  founded,  it  might  have 
secured  8  per  cent*,  but  suppose  a  straight  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per 
annum  compounded  had  been  adhered  to.  In  the  year  1903,  tliis 
original  Mabour-value *  of  $25  would  have  grown  by  its  'earnings^ 
to  the  tidy  sum  of  $819,200.  According  to  the  last  census  the  aver* 
age  earnings  of  wage-earners  was  in  the  vicinity  of  $438.  For  the 
sake  of  round  figures  let  us  call  it  $440.  At  5  per  cent,  $819,200 
yields  annually,  or  according  to  present  phrase,  ^  earns '  annually 
$40,960,  which  is  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  wages  of  93  persous 
at  $440  per  year.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  frugal  individual  who, 
say  in  1690,  put  hj  tlie  results  of  two  weeks*  work,  started  then  and 
there  what  our  economists  call  an  *  earning'  mechanism  which  in  the 
year  1903  is  able  to  control  tlie  lives  of  93  persons,  and  if  this  same 
mechanism  were  kept  perfectly  intact  for  a  matter  of  500  years  or 
so  longer  it  would  control  the  lives  of  every  man,  woman  and  child 
upon  the  face  of  the  globe,  assuming  the  population  to  remaiD  sensibly 
constant*  It  is  something  akin  to  this,  though  in  a  less  degree,  which 
is  making  its  presence  felt  to-day  upon  every  hand.  It  is  a  pleasant 
fiction  of  the  rich  to  speak  of  their  money  as  *  earning,'  while  they 
themselves  perchance  do  nothing  but  waste.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  wealth  does  not  *  earn '  anything,  but  that  it  simply  confers 
upon  ita  possessor  the  power  to  levy  upon  the  real  earnings  of  labour. 
The  age-long  mistake  which  has  been  made  in  this  regard  is  one  of 
the  fruitful  sources  of  our  present  inequality," 

Still  another  enormity  to  be  cited  in  connexion  with  this  theory 
of  capital  *^  earning  *'  interest  is  that  which  has  been  shown  in  the 
eoncrete  in  the  above  quotation,  viz.,  its  compounding  tendency. 
Smith  produces  a  given  amount  of  wealth*  He  consumes  part  of  it 
and  part  of  it  he  lets  out  at  interest.  In  not  consuming  all  of  it  he 
may  have  sacrificed  his  more  immediate  desires,  perhaps  he  even  went 
hungry,  but  this  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  he  consulted  his 
own  preferenre,  that  preference  being  to  gratify  his  more  remote 
rather  than  his  more  immediate  desires.  His  choice,  therefore,  need 
not  demand  any  approbation  from  society  on  the  ground  of  a  phihin- 
thropic  act.  He  considered  Smitk  even  more  effectually  in  his  fru- 
gality, than  he  would  have,  had  he  been  profligate.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  however,  when  be  lets  his  saved  capital  out  at  Interest  he  re- 
ceives in  return  for  it  a  certain  portion  of  the  products  of  the  bor- 
rower's labour.  Now  this  portion,  as  we  have  ondeavoured  to  show, 
is  entirely  indefensible  from  the  standpoint  of  justice  and  morality* 
But,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  let  us  make  believe  for  a  moment 
that  just  what  he  receives,  is  just  what  he  is  er|uitably  entitled  to. 
Now,  if  this  be  the  case  the  first  year,  we  find  ihni  the  next  year  he 
is  receiving  more, —  that  his  interest  has  compounded  itself, —  and  in 
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a  few  years,  without  any  further  labour  on  his  part  in  the  creatioE  of 
new  wealth,  he  ia  receiving  twice  what  he  formerly  received.  In  an- 
other period  of  years  it  is  four  times  as  much,  and  so  on.  Now, 
either  this  is  commercial  perpetual  motion  —  the  getting  of  some- 
thing out  of  nothing  —  or  else,  on  the  assumed  basis  of  the  earlier 
returns  being  just,  the  latter  compounded  returns  are  grossly  unjust. 
If  tlie  returns  be  not  compounded  but  be  consumed,  leaving  the  prin- 
cipal intact,  the  case  is  not  ethically  altered  in  kindj  its  only  change 
being  in  degree. 

Since,  as  considered  by  political  economy^  the  factors  of  produc- 
tion are  land,  labour  and  capital;  and  since,  all  ethical  values  come 
from  the  factor  called  labour*  and,  further,  since  labour,  by  apply- 
ing itself  to  the  earth  creates  all  wealth,  including  as  it  does  all  cap- 
ital, we  should  naturaDy  expect  any  injustices  pertaining  to  capi- 
tal to  be,  in  some  way  related  to  the  injustices  pertaining  to  the 
monopoly  of  the  earth.  This  we  find  to  be  the  case.  That  "  rent " 
of  capital  which  we  call  interest^  sustains  the  closest  possible  rela* 
tion  with  that  monopoly  of  land  which  expresses  itself  in  what  we 
call  rent,  in  fact,  interest  is  hardly  more  than  a  reflexion  of  rent. 
If  land  were  free,  interest  as  we  know  it,  might  practically  cease. 
No  man  would  give  up  a  goodly  portion  of  his  product  for  the  use 
of  a  capitalistic  tool,  if  he  could  get  this  tool  without.  We  can  con- 
ceive how  our  valued  friend  Smith  might  give  six  per  cent,  of  the 
clams  he  dug  for  the  use  of  a  nicely-shaped  shell  which  Brown  pos^ 
eessed,  provided  Brown  had  a  monopoly  of  all  the  shells  and  sub- 
stitutes therefor  which  Smith  could  use  to  advantage ;  but  we  can- 
not imagine  Smith  paying  this  tribute  to  BroiMi,  if  there  were  a  pile 
of  suitable  shells  to  which  he  had  free  access  within  easy  reach.  We 
see,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  monopolising  of  the  means  necessary  to 
the  production  of  capital,  that  enables  capital  to  demand  tribute. 
If  one  man  owns  all  the  steel  in  the  world,  machinists  must  pay  trib- 
ute to  him  for  the  privilege  of  using  those  tools  with  which  they  do 
their  work.  A  glance  at  the  accompanying  chart,  showing  as  it  does 
the  productive  capacity  of  labour  even  under  present  conditions,  will 
give  tlie  reader  a  just  conception  of  the  ease  with  which  labour  would 
create  its  own  capital  were  it  g^ven  half  a  chance*  This  chart  is 
taken  from  page  659  of  the  preceding  volume  of  this  work. 

Add  to  this  that  the  immensely  increased  tendency  of  labour  to 
make  its  own  capital,  which  would  come  from  giving  it  access  to  the 
earth,  would  practically  annihilate  all  demand  for  capital,  and  we 
can  readily  see  tliat  capital  would  probably  be  offered  for  its  mere 
mainteoaiice  and  return  intact  But  that  a  man,  who  by  his  labour 
has  produced  capital,  should  he  entitled  at  any  time  to  transmute 
this  capital  into  any  products  representing  the  same  labour-value 
he  expended  in  the  production  of  his  capital,  is  simply  justice;  any- 
thing less  robs  him ;  in  taking  anything  more  he  robs  somebody  else. 
To  make  a  given  commodity  capital,  is  not  to  apotheosize  it,  it  is  still 
only  a  commodity,  having  precisely  the  same  exchange  relations  that 
it  had  before.  There  has  been  so  much  philosophical  jugglery  in  po- 
litical eeonoray,  that  many  of  us  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
moment  a  thing  could  be  called  capital,  it  was  just  and  proper  to 
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make  it  yield  not  only  its  cominodity-valiie,  but,  in  some  cases,  ten- 
fold that  amooEt,  while  retaining  ownership  of  the  thing  itself. 

Borrowing  capital  is  not  a  progressive  purchase  thereof,  neither 
is  it  a  process  wliich  submits  the  capital  to  a  wear  and  tear  which 
depletes  it.  It  is  really  a  process  of  renting  a  commodity  in  which 
the  borrower  makes  all  repairs,  insures  the  article,  and  returns  it  in- 
tact. 

There  are  some  who,  believing  that  under  proper  conditions  in- 
terest would  be  very  greatly  reduced,  yet  hokl  that  an  almost  negli- 
gible interest  might  still  continue*  They  believe  that  this,  while  it 
might  not  amount  to  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent.,  is  yet  in 
accord  with  Nature's  laws.  They  illustrate  their  view  of  the  matter 
in  some  such  manner  as  this.  If  A  has  a  dollar  with  which  he  can 
buy  a  bottle  of  new  wine,  and  this  wine  twenty  years  hence  will  be 
worth  five  dollars  simply  because  it  has  become  old,  A  naturally  will 
not  loan  his  dollar  to  B  for  twenty  years  for  the  mere  return  of  a 
dollar  at  that  time,  but  will,  on  the  contrary,  demand  a  payment  for 
the  use  thereof  which  shall  show  as  great  an  advantage  as  he  could 
obtain  by  investing  it  in  wine.  Thus  is  it  pointed  out  that,  in  some 
few  cases,  Nature  herself  adds  a  value  with  a  lapse  of  time  and  this 
value  they  claim  constitutes  a  natural  basis  for  a  very  small  and 
almost  insignificant  rate  of  interest.  If  all  productions  of  labour 
Bimilarly  increased  by  the  time  element,  they  contend  that  this  rate 
would  be  large,  but,  inasmuch,  as  a  very  few  so  increase,  and,  inas- 
much, as  this  increment  pertaining  to  a  few  commodities  has  to  be 
distributed  over  an  immense  number  which  do  not  show  it,  they  hold 
that  this  "natural  interest"  is  almost  negligible.  For  ourselves  we 
are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  ability  of  A  to  buy  a  bottle  of 
wine  for  a  dollar  which  he  can  subsequently  sell  for  five,  and  his 
concurrent  un willingness  to  part  with  his  dollar  for  that  length  of 
time  without  a  similar  yield,  represents  a  condition  of  Justice.  Even 
if  we  admitted  that  under  such  conditions  A  could  and  would  de- 
mand such  tribute,  we  should  not  rejoice  over  the  transaction.  More 
than  this ;  if  Nature's  productive  capacity  is  to  be  considered  as  mak- 
ing toward  a  small  natural  interest,  why  should  not  Nature*s  destruc- 
tive tendency  make  against  such  an  interest?  Is  it  not  true  that 
where  time  adds  to  the  value  of  a  single  thing,  it  detracts  from  the 
value  of  two  things?  Nature  may  improve  wine,  but  rot,  moth  and 
rust,  in  our  opinion^  far  more  than  balance  this  and  similar  benefi- 
cences. If,  on  the  whole,  Nature  tends  more  to  destruction  than  to 
construction,  or  if  the  two  tendencies  just  balance  each  other,  this 
alleged  basis  for  a  natural  interest  must  disappear.  We  can  conceive 
of  a  condition  where  the  destructive  forces  of  Nature  so  overbalanced 
her  constructive  forces  that  capitalists  would  not  only  demand  in- 
terest, but  would  actually  pay  for  the  maintenance  intact  of  capital 
which  Nature  would  otherwise  waste,  just  as  men  now  pay,  upon  oc- 
casion, to  have  men  inhabit  and  care  for  their  houses  during  their 
absence,  instead  of  charging  them  rent  according  to  their  usual  cus- 
tom» 

Again,  if  all  values  are  labour-values,  we  find  it  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult morally  to  justifv  the  charge  of  five  dollars  for  a  bottle  of  wine 
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which  origioally  coat  a  labour-value  of  but  one  dollar,  and  upon 
whichj  in  the  interim,  only  Nature'fi  impersonal  forces  had  a€t4*d  to 
make  the  increased  value.  A  natural  force  —  a  chemical  tendency 
—  iB  as  much  a  part  of  the  earth,  as  it  is  economically  defined,  as 
is  a  plot  of  ground*  If  we  are  to  collect  value  for  the  action  of  this 
force,  why  not  for  the  use  of  the  plot  of  ground?  We  must  confess 
that  we  are  utterly  nnahle  to  see  any  Just  basis  of  value  except  the 
basis  of  labour.  If  all  wealth  comes  from  the  earth,— an  imper- 
sonal factor  in  which  all  have  equal  and,  therefore,  balanced  and  Bcif- 
cancelling  rights  ^-  through  the  interposition  of  labour  —a  personal 
factor  in  which  no  one  but  tlie  labourer  has  any  rights,—  it  seems  to 
us  self-evident  that  all  values  are,  and  must  be,  labonr-vahics.  We 
are  quite  aware  that  this  question,  like  many  others  of  its  kind,  has 
been  beclouded  by  economical  writers  until  the  general  public  scarcely 
knows  what  to  believe.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  conlined 
ourselves  to  the  mere  rudiments  of  the  subject. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  even  to  consider  the  utility  theory 
of  value,  any  more  than  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  treat  of 
what  is  called  **  profit,"  The  utilitarian  value  of  things  is  neither 
scientific  nor  ethical,  and  "  profit "  Is  but  the  renaming,  or  better 
mwnaming,  of  some  other  factor  with  a  result  of  hopeless  confusion* 

Under  the  present  social  regime  all  that  accrues  to  land  is  rent. 
All  that  accrues  to  labour  is  wages.  All  that  accnies  to  capital  is  in- 
terest* Tlius  are  all  the  factors  provided  for,  and  there  is  no  place 
left  for  profit.  Why  should  a  man  have  any  profit  under  our  pres- 
ent system?  He  cannot  possibly  put  into  a  productive  transaction 
any  more  than  all  the  factors  of  production,  viz.,  land,  labour  and 
capital.  Rent,  satisfies  his  land-factor;  wages,  his  labour-factor;  in- 
terest^  his  capital-factor.  Where  does  profit  come  in?  What  is  the 
correlative  of  prolit?  Is  it  not  lossf  If  A  and  B  engage  in  a  trans- 
action and  are  the  only  factors  of  it,  does  not  A's  profit  inevitably 
mean  B*s  loss?  Is  it  not  self-evident  that  both  sides  of  a  transaction, 
as  a  closed  system^  cannot  possibly  reap  a  profit?  Are  we  to  admit  that 
profit  is  just  and  proper  when,  by  so  doing,  we  should  be  forced  to  ad- 
mit the  monstrous  absurdity  that  the  operation  of  justice  was  unjust? 
Can  anything  be  right  which  is  self-annihilatory  ?  Can  anything 
be  just  which  cannot  even  be  thought  of  in  general  not  to  say  uni- 
versal application?  Assuredly  not.  Let  us  not  be  tricked  by  spe- 
cious reasoning.  Let  us  keep  close  to  fundamentals  and  we  shall 
not  easily  be  led  astray.  The  so-called  large  profits,  for  example,  of 
apothecaries,  are  not  profits  at  all,  but  are  simply  the  wages  of  super- 
intendence,— the  wages  we  pay  for  the  very  considerable  time  which 
elapses  between  customers,  a  fact  which  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the 
cut-rate  drug  stores.  Here,  owing  to  tlie  great  volume  of  trade,  there 
are  shorter  waits  between  customers,  so  that  the  wages  of  superin- 
tendence subtend  a  Yery  much  smaller  angle  to  the  volume  of  busi- 
neas  than  in  the  ordinary  country  store,  as  a  result  of  which  con- 
dition we  find  the  prices  relatively  very  low  and  the  alleged  profiis 
exceedingly  small  In  fact,  public  opinion  has  boiled  this  truth 
down  into  an  aphorism  —  quick  sales  and  small  profits  —  implying, 
of  course,  the  correlative — slow  sales  and  large  profits,  ITie  con- 
trolling variant  being,  as  we  have  seen,  the  time  element  regulating 
wages  of  superintendence. 
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Abvsham  Lincoln  was  a  rall-BplItter.  Ye*.  Were  there  no  otbers? 
Tbefd  were  and  are  manf  poor  boys  spltttlug  ratlB,  and  yet  tiie  crop  of 
Abraham  LlucolnB  remains  limited  to  ana 

Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman  —  Human  Work, 

The  proBperity  of  a  people  Is  proportionate  to  the  niimber  of  hands 
and  mJnds  usefully  employed.  To  the  community,  aedltioa  is  a  fever, 
corrruptlon  is  a  gangrene*  and  idleness  in  an  atrophy.  Whatever  body  or 
society  wastes  mare  than  it  acquires,  must  gradually  decay:  and  every 
being  that  continues  to  be  fed.  and  ceases  to  labour,  takes  away  aome- 
thing  from  the  public  stock* 

Dr.  Johnson, 

There  Is  but  one  use  for  law,  but  one  excuse  for  government  ^ — the 
preservation  of  liberty:  to  give  to  each  man  his  own,  to  secure  to  the 
farmer  what  he  produces  from  the  soil,  the  mechanic  what  he  invents  and 
makes,  to  the  artist  what  he  creates,  to  the  thinker  the  right  to  express 
his  thought    Liberty  is  the  breath  of  progress. 

Robert  0,  IngersoU, 

I  do  not  believe  In  exercising  coercion  on  mj  fellow-men,  and  hence  I 
cannot  undertake  to  execute  or  Imprfson  them  directly  or  indirectly.  Let 
him  who  is  without  sin  cast  the  first  stone.  I  refuse  to  act  as  a  judge. 
And  as  people  come  gradually  round  to  my  opinion,  there  will  be  fewer 
and  fewer  left  who  will  be  willing  to  act  as  hangmen  and  Jailers  and 
wards ra»  until  finally  such  professions  will  disappear, 

Ernest  Crosby. 

Think  you  that  Judgment  waits  till  the  doors  of  the  grave  are  opened? 
It  waits  at  the  doors  of  your  houses  ^ — it  waits  at  the  comers  of  your 
streets.  .  .  »  We  are  in  the  midst  of  Judgment  —  the  insects  that  we 
crush  are  our  Judges^  the  moments  we  fret  away  are  our  Judges  —  the 
elements  that  feed  us  Judge,  as  they  minister,  and  the  pleasures  that 
deceive  us  judge  as  they  Indulge, 

John  Rusk  in. 

Your  gentleman  of  arrogance  will  fight  to  the  death  for  such  privileges 
of  his  class  as  insulting  his  tailor  and  kicking  his  butler, 

Louis  F,  PosU 
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jT  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  chapters  that  we 
do  not  regard  either  rent  or  interest  as  morally  de- 
fensible propositions,  and  it  will  probably  be  inferred 
that  if  we  had  our  way  both  would  be  instantly 
abolished.  This  conclusion,  however,  doea  not  of 
necessity  inhere  in  the  premises.  If  an  injustice  is 
io  be  eradicated  we  should  strive  to  make  the  means  for  its  eradica- 
tion as  just  as  possible.  It  is  a  legal  principle  that  he  who  comes 
into  a  court  of  equity  should  come  with  clean  hands,  and  it  should 
likewise  be  a  philosophical  principle  that  he  who  would  remedy  in- 
justice fihould  seek  a  means  to  that  end  as  just  as  possible.  An  un- 
just suggestion  should  always  be  the  subject  of  doubt  until  it  be  made 
clear  that  it  is  at  least  as  just  as  any  which  the  nature  of  the  case 
permits.  If  we  divide  ethics  into  temporary  ethics,  or  expediency, 
and  absolute  ethics,  or  eternal  justice,  we  shall  find  that  nearly  all 
of  our  social  and  political  activities  fall  under  the  first  division. 
Lacking  the  foresight  to  perceive  that  what  is  right  for  all  time  is 
most  hkcly  to  be  right  for  the  present  time,  we  persist  in  assuming 
that  a  hand-to-mouth  expediency  which  is  immoral  fundamentally, 
Ib  yet  a  good  ethical  bridge  over  a  temporary  crisis.  Let  us  try  to 
make  this  point  clear,  and,  preparatory  to  this  effort,  let  us  define  our 
terms. 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that  a  thing  is  right  or  just  ?  We 
know  instinctively  that  whatever  is  right  will  be  just,  and  that  what* 
ever  is  just  will  be  right,  broadly  considered.  But  what  do  we  mean 
by  the  term  right?  This  term  is  a  sort  of  ethical  ultimate  and^  like 
all  other  ultima tes,  it  can  only  be  defined  in  terms  of  itself  or  its 
eqiiivalents,  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  we  are  able  to  get  a 
fairly  clear  conception  of  what  this  term  means  if  we  say  that  that 
course  is  right  which  makes  for  the  highest  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber—  for  the  greatest  moral,  mental  and  physical  upliftment  of  the 
largest  number*  This,  to  be  sure,  leaves  us  still  to  inquire  what 
course  does  make  for  these  human  advantages?  The  answer  to  this 
latter  question  is  to  he  found  in  evolution.  The  ultimate  force  or 
forces  of  Natore  are  now,  and  always  have  l>een,  pursuing  a  definite 
and  inevitable  trend.  As  the  result  of  that  trend  we  find  ourselves, 
in  common  with  all  other  life-forms,  inhabiting  the  earth.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  we  owe  our  present  existence  to  being  able  to 
come  nearly  enough  into  line  with  the  controlling  principles  of  Na- 
ture to  enable  us  to  persist  in  their  presence.  Equally  clear  must  it 
be  that  our  chances  for  persistence  are  the  better  the  more  nearly  we 
come  so  into  line*  Deeply  implanted  in  us  all  is  the  consciousness 
that  all  truth,  all  right,  and  all  justice  must  of  necessity  be  self- 
consistent.     Equally  apparent  must  it  be  that  if  this  right,  this  truth, 
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and  this  justice  are  to  remain  in  the  great  scheme  of  affairs,  they> 
too,  must  come  into  line  with  the  dominant  forces  of  creation.  Simi- 
larly are  we  able  to  see  that,  so  far  as  humanity  is  concerned,  all 
measures  of  right,  of  truth,  and  of  justice,  must  and  do,  express 
themselves  in  terms  of  human  good.  Bince,  now,  human  good  has  no 
basis  whatever  apart  from  human  life,  since  it  measures  itself  in 
terms  of  that  life  properly  considered,  rising  as  the  life  rises,  falling 
as  the  life  falls,  it  muat  follow  that  any  agency  making  for  the  de- 
velopment of  that  higher  life  makes,  at  the  same  time^  for  the  de- 
velopment of  human  good.  Add,  now,  that  the  mere  fact  of  human 
persistence  and  human  development  in  the  presence  of  Nature*s  dom- 
inating forces  shows  conclusively  that  these  forces  at  least  permit 
such  human  development,  and  the  further  fact,  that,  in  the  last  an- 
alysis, potentiality  is  necessity,  and  the  chain  is  complete  — the 
chain  which  shows  us  that  the  whole  trend  of  Nature  is  toward  a  con- 
dition making  possible  increased  human  good  or  happiness.  If  we 
realise  that  truth  and  happiness  are  really  only  illustrations  of  con- 
sistency with  genesis^ of  the  adaptability,  if  you  please,  of  the 
human  microcosm  to  the  great  environmental  macrocosm  —  the  whole 
order  of  things  will  become  plain.  Do  we  marvel  at  the  seeming  de- 
sign which  places  the  human  brain  at  the  top  of  the  human  organism, 
where,  it  seems  to  us,  it  certainly  ought  to  be?  Let  us  reflect  that 
if  our  brains  were  in  our  shoes,  we  should  still  be  admiring  the  ap- 
parent wisdom  exhibited  in  such  a  location.  It  is  impossible  for  us 
to  ihink  outside  of  the  very  factors  which  make  us.  Being  ourselves 
the  product,  throughout  countless  ages,  of  a  certain  natural  trend  of 
affairs,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  this  trend  should  now  seem  un* 
natural  to  us.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  the  course  of  Nature  is 
toward  Justice  and  right,  and  if  we  would  know  what  is  Just  and 
what  is  rightj  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  study  the  waves  of  that 
cosmic  sea  which  has  washed  upon  our  little  intellectual  shores  every 
remnant  of  knowledge  we  possess.  As  we  learn  to  navigate  that  sea 
we  shall  learn  to  increase  happiness  and  to  decrease  suffering,  and 
this  lesson  is  all  the  lesson  life  has  io  teach.  Thus  are  we  enabled  to 
come  as  near  as  may  be  to  a  definition  of  that  moral  ultimate  which 
we  denominate  right,  and  thus,  too,  are  we  led  to  see  that  anything 
which  is  not  right,  not  true,  not  just,  is  in  open  revolt  against  the 
moving  mass  of  all  the  ages,  and  is  foredoomed  to  he  crushed  out  in 
failure.  Expediency  will  not  save  it,  for  the  race  will  not  stop  at 
side  stations.  We  are  on  the  through  train  to  the  absolutely  good. 
We  are  now  able  to  consider  what  is  the  right  course  in  the  mat- 
ter of  rent,  and  also  of  interest^  for,  as  we  have  stated,  the  latter  is 
practically  but  a  reflexion  of  the  former.  Individual  ownership  of 
land  is,  as  we  have  shown,  entirely  indefensible.  The  titles  by  which 
we  now  hold  land  are  morally  unsound;  in  short  our  land,  in  the 
last  analysis,  may  be  regarded  as  stolen  from  society.  Not  only  did 
men  jointly  own  it  at  the  start,  even  before  there  was  a  society ♦  but 
practically  all  of  the  value  which  it  has  to-day,  has  been  created  by 
society.  An  acre  of  sand  on  Broadway  is  more  valuable  than  ten 
thousand  acres  of  the  rich  black  soil  of  Texas,  What  makes  it  so? 
Is  it  not  a  factor  of  the  density  of  population,  and  the  social  facili- 
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jf   people   makes   possible?    Who 


concourse 
about  this  result  and  endowt 
Society.  Thus  we  see  not  only  that  the  land  was  stolen  from  the 
people  at  the  start*  but  that  the  immense  value  which  has  since  ac- 
crued to  it  is  not  the  result  of  the  owner's  effort  but  comes  from  the 
labour  of  society.  If,  now,  property  be  stolen,  is  it  not  good  law 
and  good  justice  for  the  rightful  owner  to  take  this  stolen  property 
whenever  and  wherever  it  be  found?  This  is  the  view  which  is  taken 
by  a  whole  school  of  political  economy.  The  adherents  of  this  school 
point  out  that  individual  possession  of  land  constitutes  a  privilege  to 
levy  tribute  upon  the  future,  and  they  say :  "  We  are  willing  to  let 
bygones  be  bygones,  but  we  demand  that  from  this  time  forth  you, 
Mr.  Landowner,  be  honest/'  They  admit,  however,  that,  were  their 
tax  system  to  be  adopted  to-morrow,  land  values  would  drop  like  a 
plummet.  We,  for  our  part,  while  frankly  admitting  that  this  pro- 
posed method  of  taxation  would  give  a  result  vastly  nearer  absolute 
equity  and  justice  tlian  the  regime  under  which  we  now  suffer,  can- 
not but  believe  that  this  proposition  lays  itself  open  to  the  charge 
of  expediency.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  not  abmluiehj  Just,  in  fact, 
not  as  Just  as  it  easily  might  be.  What !  may  not  the  owner  take 
stolen  property  wherever  he  finds  it?  Let  us  examine  the  proposi- 
tion. One  most  important  factor  has  been  entirely  left  out  of 
consideration.  Mankind  has  lived  in  social  relations  for  hundreds 
of  years,  and  under  these  relations  certain  customs  and  usagea 
have  grown  up.  Some  of  them,  like  the  right  of  private  ownership 
in  land,  we  consider  entirely  unjust  and  indefensible, —  in  short, 
we  think  it  one  of  the  gravest  mistakes  ever  made  by  man.  And 
now  cornea  the  point;  who  made  this  mistake?  Was  it  Jones? 
Was  it  Smith?  Was  it  Brown?  Yes,  it  was  all  three  in  common 
with  all  iheTcM  of  society.  We  all  have  made  a  terrible  social  mistake 
in  recognising,  legalising  and  perpetuating  individual  ownership  in 
the  earth. 

Now,  in  this  20th  century,  mant/  of  us,  realising  the  harm  we  have 
all  done,  wish  to  reform  our  errant  ways  and  to  correct,  as  far  as 
possible,  our  fearful  mistake.  We  find  that  if  we  do  this  by  levy- 
ing a  tax  upon  the  economic  rent  of  land  that  the  value  of  this 
land  will  fall  like  a  thing  of  lead.  Should  this  tax  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  go  into  operation  the  second  of  next  month,  my  friend 
Smith  who  has  Just  purchased  a  tract  of  land  representing  in  value 
the  honest  labour  of  half  liis  lifetime,  would  practically  be  stripped 
of  the  products  of  that  labour.  If,  now,  Smith  had  given  nothing 
for  that,  if  he  had  stolen  it  without  a  just  quid  pro  quo,  the  case  would 
be  different.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that,  while  he  may  have  given 
a  full  labour-value  for  it,  those  who  got  it  originally  centuries  be- 
fore, stole  it,  acquired  it  by  conquest,  or  purchased  it  for  a  few  trin* 
kets,  for  the  farther  back  we  place  the  firsi  offender  the  nearer  to 
ourselves  do  we  bring  the  cnnrE, 

When  the  real  theft  is  considered  the  blame  lights  a  hundred- 
fold heavier  upon  societt/  than  upon  the  individual.  We  permitted 
the  theft  at  the  start,  we  recognised,  we  endorsed,  yea,  we  sanctified 
the  alleged  ownership  which  resulted  from  the  theft.     We  taxed  our- 
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selves  to  pay  men  to  record  the  evidences  of  ownerahip.     We  built, 
by  common  consent,  elaborate  and  fireproof  buildmgB  to  keep  alive 
these  precious  evidences  of  owneraliip.     We  met  in  solemn  conclave 
and  formulated  laws  by  which  the  owner  of  this  land  should  be  en- 
abledj  with  the  full  force  of  the  civil  arm,  assisted,  if  necessary,  by 
the  full  force  of  the  military  arm,  to  brush  from  hia  land  each 
and  every  human  being  who  might  be  obnoxious  to  him.     We  guar* 
anteed  to  protect  to  the  uttermost  the  rights  of  possession,  as  we  pains- 
takingly defined  them,  to  any  land  which  had  been  acquired,  or  might 
be  acquired,  in  conformity  with  our  legal  ethics;  —  in  short,  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  we  have  been  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  particeps 
crirninis  in  every  such  laud  theft  which  has  occurred  under  our 
laws.     We,  as  mcieiy^  are  the  oldest  land  criminal  extant.     No  in- 
dividual offender  can,  by  anj  possibility,  be  as  hardened  as  we;  and, 
now,  we  wish  to  reform.     How  then?     Shall  we  go  about  to  trap 
such  of  our  pals  as  are  red-handed  at  the  moment,  and  make  them 
stand  the  whole  burden  of  the  change?     Would  that  be  just?     Here 
is  Smith,  say,  who  yesterday  paid  ten  thousand  dollars  of  honestly 
earned  money  to  purchase  all  the  land  which  Jones  inherited  from  a 
long  line  of  ancestors,  the  most  remote  of  whom  got  it  from  the 
Indians  for  three  bright  blankets,  a  string  of  beads  and  two  figs  of 
tobacco,     Jones,  who  with  his  relatives,  had  been  a  land-offender  for 
more   than  two  hundred  years,^ — neither  he  nor  they  ever  having 
given  any  real  value  lor  the  tract, —  would  thus  receive,  in  addition 
to  all  they  had  previously  received,  Smith's  ten  thousand  dollars; 
while  Smith,  who  gave  an  honest  quid  pro  quo,  and  who  had  com- 
mitted no  offence,  would  be  robbed  of  his  ten  thousand  dolIarB.     We 
know  that  such  a  cduree  does  not  represent  absolute  justice,  and  for 
this  reason  we  do  not  believe  it  the  best  which  can  be  pursued.     The 
inexpressible  mistake  of  individual   oMnership   of  land   is  societt/s 
mistake.     To  appreciate  the  aw^ful  magnitude  of  this  mistake  glance 
at  the  accompany iug  charts  taken   from    tiie   first    volume  of   this 
work   and   graphically    representing   the  land   story  of  the    United 
States,     That  this  fearful  error  cries  aloud   for  reformation   must 
be   apparent   to   all   whose   interests   do   not   close   their  eyes.     By 
all  means  let  it  be  reformed,  but,  by  all  means,  if  a  way  can  be 
found,   let   society*   which    made    the   mistake,   bear   the   burden    of 
its  correction.      This  is  not  a  case   for  vicarious  atonement.      We 
have   made   a   mistake.      Let    us   all    manfully    admit    it,   and   let 
us  all  equal! If  divide  the  sacrifice  necessari/  for  its  correction.     We 
believe  a  way  can  be  devised  by  which  this  result,  the  only  possible 
one  agreeable  to  absolute  ethics,  can  be  reached.     If,  however,  we 
are  wrong  in  this,  and  if  no  way  can  be  found  equally  to  distribute 
the  burden  which  must  be  borne  in  its  correction,  we  frankly  admit 
that  we  believe  the  method  suggested  of  taxing  land-values  to  be  out 
of  all  comparison  preferable  to  the  existing  regime  of  injustice  and 
despoilation.     We   believe,   however,   that  we  shall   be  able  to  con- 
vince the  reader  that  absolute  ethics  is  a  safe  and  practical  guide 
here,   as   well   as  elsewhere. 

We   have  adverted    in  a   previous  chapter   to  the  closeness   with 
which  instinct  approaches  infallibility,  and  we  wish  here  to  draw  a 
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lesson  from  this  fact,  instinct  being,  if  you  please,  racial  memory 
in  partnersbipi  aa  it  were,  with  Nature.  The  mere  fact  that  a  tend- 
ency persists  as  an  instinct  is  proof  positive  that  the  natural  order 
of  thingB  made  it  so  persist.  Had  it  been  out  of  line  with  Nature's 
processes  it  would  never  have  become  an  inherited  tendency,  Tu 
illustrate,  we  may  call  attention  to  what  is  said  of  men  who  work 
in  factories  where  high  explosives  are  made.  We  are  told  that  they 
say  among  themselves  that  no  one  can  charge  one  of  them  with  ever 
having  made  an}^  mistakes  in  his  work.  The  first  mistake  is  the 
last,  and  there  is  not  enough  left  of  the  man  who  makes  it  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  identification.  So  is  it  with  instinct.  Only  the  long- 
persistent  successes  can  ever  appear  as  dominating  tendencies.  The 
lesson  we  should  learn  from  this  is  that  Nature's  course  is  mapped 
out,  and  our  course  is  accordingly  indelibly  indicated,  if  we  but  in- 
terrogate Nature  for  these  indications. 

A  society  of  human  beings  is  an  exceedingly  complex  structure, 
and  if  we  do  not  consider  the  trend  of  Nature  in  examining  it  and 
in  proposing  remedies,  we  shall  most  likely  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Just  as  the  corporeal  body  tends,  if  let  alone,  to  cure  its 
own  diseases,  and  just  as  the  most  intelligent  efforts  of  medicine  are 
expended  in  the  attempt  to  give  Nature  a  free  chance  to  cure  the  dis- 
ease, so  the  ills  of  the  social  body  tend  to  be  self-curative,  and  so  the 
reform  medk-ine  we  should  give  should  be  of  a  character  calculated, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  remove  the  human  obstructions  which  have  been 
placed  in  Xature^s  way. 

Mr*  Herbert  Spencer  has  given  us  an  illuatration  of  the  desire 
of  people  to  do  something  even  when  wisdom  would  perhaps  dictate 
that  things  be  allowed  to  take  their  course-  He  says  that  when 
a  man  falls  down  every  one  rushes  to  pick  him  up,  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  it  would  do  him  no  harm  to  lie  there  for  a  few  moments, 
on  the  one  hand,  while,  on  the  other,  hastily  raising  him  might  cause 
serious  injury.  He  instances  also  the  cases  of  those  who  recommend 
remedial  measures  in  some  such  language  as  this :  "  Take  a  good 
doae  of  it,  it  will  probably  cure  your  cough,  and,  anyway,  it  can't  hurt 
3'ou."  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  reverse  is  often  true ;  it  does  not  cure 
the  cough  and  it  does  do  harm.  We  emphasise  this  point  In  the 
hope  that  our  readers  will  see  that  only  those  social  reforms  are  likely 
to  succeed  which  follow  natural  tendencies,  and  which  aim  to  afford 
Mother  Nature  the  fullest  opportunity  to  exercise  her  own  curative 
beneficence. 

We  shall  expect  to  show,  in  the  succeeding  pagej,  that  the  Gillette 
system  is  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  Nature's  tendencies,  and 
that  it  will  find  its  expression  in  activities  which  are  designed  merely 
to  strike  from  liumanity  those  shackles  which  now  prevent  it  from 
moving  serenely  with  the  cosmic  current. 
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TVlien  a  Bchool  for  crlmlQal  boys  was  carefully  examined.  It  was  found 
that  of  the  two  hundred  boys,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  were  deficient 
In  their  general  mental  make-up,  either  in  the  direction  of  feeble-minded- 
ness  or  In  the  direction  of  hysteric  emotion  and  epileptic  disturlmnce. 
And  fuller  light  is  thrown  on  this  fl^re  as  soon  as  others  are  added:  In 
eighty*flve  cases  the  father  or  the  mother*  or  both,  were  drunkards;  in 
twenty-four  cases  the  parents  were  Insane:  in  twenty -six  cases,  epileptic; 
and  In  twenty-six  further  cases,  suffering  from  other  nervous  diseases. 
Not  the  criminal  tendency  was  born  with  the  poor  children,  but  the 
Insufficient  capacity  and  resistance  of  the  central  nervous  system;  and 
this  was  their  inheritance  from  abnormal  and  degenerate  parents. 

Hugo  Munsterberg  —  Prevention  of  Crime, 

What  does  any  creature  need  for  right  growth?  —  nourishment,  rest, 
exercise.  Society  needs  these  too.  We,  in  social  relation  as  social  beings, 
need  the  social  nourishment,  rest,  and  exercise.  Social  nourishment 
comes  through  contact  with  the  world's  supplies,  permanent  and  current. 
We  need  to  **  stock  up"  la  our  common  heritage  of  information,  of  beauty 
and  use  and  power*  Whatever  w^e  need  which  lower  animals  do  not  need 
is  social  nourishment  The  desire  to  know  of  the  healthy  young  mind, 
the  desire  to  travel,  the  desire  to  see  people,  these  are  forms  of  our 
undying  hunger  for  that  which  belongs  to  ub  as  human  beings.  \^Tien 
all  of  ua,  from  our  youth  up,  are  put  in  easy  connexion  with  the  unlimited 
supplies  of  Society,  we  shall  ail  be  socially  nourished.  Observe  that  these 
thingH  are  not  consumed  while  they  nourish,  but  remain  continually 
refreshing  as  many  as  can  partake  of  them.  Every  member  of  Society 
should  have  free  access  to  all  social  products:  art.  music,  literature, 
facilities  of  travel,  and  education;  and  would  so  absorb  his  preferred 
nourishment  as  unerringly  as  do  the  cells  of  the  body  from  the  whirling 
profusion  offered  by  the  blood. 

Charlotte  Perkins  GUman  —  Human  Work. 

Public  utilities  are  those  whose  operation  affects  the  interests  of  the 
public  and  it  is  on  this  account,  and  on  this  account  alone,  that  the  public 
are  entitled  to  control  them, 

Jumes  Mackaye  —  The  Politics  of  UtiUtjf. 
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E  cannot  too  stroDgly  call  attention  to  the  fact  to 
which  we  have  adverted  in  Ihe  preceding  chapter, 
viz,,  that  only  tliose  things  can  hope  to  succeed 
which  adjust  themselves  to  Nature's  regime.  If  so- 
ciologists would  busy  themselves  more  in  studying 

the  highly  evolved  societies  of  ants,  bees  and  the  like, 

they  would  find  themselves  forced  into  much  closer  conformity  with 
natural  law*  Whatever  is  built  to  last  must  be  built  upon  the  hed- 
rock  of  Nature-  We  may  as  well  attempt  to  defy  gravitation  as  seek 
to  avoid  the  cosmic  line  of  least  resistance.  Our  common  mother 
cares  nothing  for  the  individual,  nothing  for  the  tribe,  nothing 
for  human  aggregations.  She  pours  out  the  bounties  of  mother-love 
only  upon  the  type.  If  we  cannot,  or  will  Eot,  obey  her  mandates 
our  place  is  speedily  made  vacant  for  those  who  can,  or  wilL  Our- 
selves, the  product  of  past  successes  in  the  struggle  of  adaptation, 
how  can  we  do  better  tlian  to  study  the  methods  by  which  these  sue* 
cesses  were  attained? 

Starting  in  the  jungle  of  savagery  upon  a  basis  of  competition, 
and  BurviviDg'now  to  tell  the  tale,  is  proof  positive  that  primordial  life 
of  a  competitive  character  showed  an  adaptability  to  natural  condi- 
tions which  spelled  success.  We  have  already  seen  in  the  foregoing 
chapters  how,  in  primitive  conditions,  competition  showed  every  ad- 
vantage to  the  individual,  while  cooperation  was  psychologically  im- 
possible and  offered  the  individual  only  disadvantages.  Instancing 
the  fact  of  the  close  relatedness,  the  almost  virtual  identity  of  com- 
petition and  war,  we  were  able  to  point  out  the  truth  cited  by  Herbert 
Spencer  that  social  aggregates  were  only  made  possible  by  militant 
activities*  Tims  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  proof  that,  in  the 
days  of  primordial  savagery,  both  competition,  and  its  twin,  war,  were 
in  line  with  Nature's  forces  operating  for  luiman  derelnpment. 
Glancing  now  along  the  line  extending  from  savagery  through  barbar- 
iam  into  history  and  down  to  our  present  social  state,  and  seeing  the 
gradual  trend  of  events  out  of  militancy  into  peace;  out  of  absolute 
egoism  into  budding  altruism ;  and  out  of  relentless  competition  into 
partial  cooperation,  we  are  brought  vividly  to  realise  that  a  great 
evolution  has  taken  place.  War  is  an  engine  which  completed  its 
work  many,  many  years  ago,  and  should  long  since  have  been  rele- 
gated to  the  sociological  scrap-heap.  Similarly  its  twin,  competition, 
has  outlived  its  usefulness  and  must  be  sent  to  the  limbo  of  out- 
worn utilities.  How  say  you?  Shall  not  Nature's  laws  evolve  as 
everything  else  subject  to  them  changes?  Is  that  marvellous  fluid 
io  which  we  owe  every  flux  in  the  cosmos,  itself  a  stagnant  pool? 
Shall  it  not  have  fluency  enough  to  keep  itself  pure?  Is  it  not  plain 
that  the  law  which,  by  forcing  us  into  a  new  condition  of  adaptation 
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to  itself,  winds  up  within  ns  motive  springs  which  are  to  cause  fur- 
ther changes,  must  itself  change,  in  harmony  with,  and  to  meet  tliese 
further  changes,  in  order  that  the  newly  adapted  status  should  not 
fly  in  the  face  of  an  old  and  stagnant  law  which  gave  it  birth  ? 

There  is  nothing  in  Nature  of  which  we  may  be  surer,  than  the  fact 
that  that  which  ia  a  necessity  to  the  growth  of  one  age,  may  be  a 
hindrance  to  that  of  another.  As  the  green  leaves  of  the  new 
spring  push  of!  the  dead  remembrances  of  last  year,  so  the  now  dis- 
pensation is  first  fraught  with  the  labour  of  sloughing  off  the  dead 
skin  of  the  past.  Then,  too,  there  is  another  truth  patent  to  all  of 
H8,  so  patent,  in  fact,  that  we  are  prone  to  overlook  it.  Just  as  dis- 
ease ever  tends  in  the  iiuman  body  to  set  up  its  kingdom  of  rebellion, 
and  to  establish  a  government  which  shall  fight  for  its  own  existence,  so 
Nature's  outworn  utilities  tend  to  fight  for  their  existence  long  after 
they  have  become  a  positive  detriment  No  better  example  of  this  is 
to  be  found  than  in  the  case  of  many  political  and  religious  institu- 
tions. The  bit  of  legislation  which,  in  early  days,  was  the  ruling 
autocrat's  crude  attempt  to  educate  public  opinion,  persists  as  a 
shackling  social  deterrent  long  after  public  opinion  has  outgrown  the 
tendency  which  it  wag  intended  to  combat.  This  is  apparent  every- 
where to-day.  The  hand  that  guides  the  ship  of  state  is  fleahlesa  and 
putrescent;  it  reaches  upward  from  the  dark  grave  of  asinine  prece- 
dent. Our  law  has  copied  our  religion.  Like  it,  it  binds  us  back 
upon  the  past.  We  are  dragged  down;  we  sink  under  the  accumu- 
lated weight  of  past  ages.  We  carry  the  useless  and  burdensome 
yoke  of  the  past,  and  can  only  come  free  of  it  little  by  little,  as  it 
rots  away.  Thus  is  it  that  in  the  20th  century  military  competition 
is  still  a  ghastly  and  bleeding  presence,  while  commercial  war  is 
an  ineffably  pitiful  reality.  What  is  to  he  done?  We  are  all  of  us, 
rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  caught  in  the  meshes  of  the  same  net. 
The  more  we  struggle  the  closer  are  we  enwrapped.  The  effluvium 
of  our  competitive  greed  poisons  our  psychic  atmosphere;  sets  all 
our  nervous  signals  at  danger;  deprives  us  of  the  intelligence  to  ap- 
preciate our  danger ;  and  so  undoes  us  in  the  second  generation*  We 
talk  flippantly  about  race-suicide,  and  never  see  that  the  real  danger 
is  ^otf/-suicide.  Those  in  high  places  give  public  opinion  an  ethics 
fresh  from  the  prize-ring.  Their  ideals  crumble  beneath  them,  and 
they  cement  them  new  gods  from  the  blood  and  the  dust  of  the 
jungle,  Christianity  is  hut  a  name.  Every  legislative  session  puts 
Christ  more  completely  out  of  court.  Religion  has  lost  its  vitality. 
The  fire  of  humanitarian  love  is  smothered  deep  heneath  sodden 
creeds,  dank  dogmas  and  hypocritical  clericalism.  The  new  hirth 
is  not  yet,  still  it  will  come!  The  inevitable  law  of  Nature  is  that 
we  must  struggle  up  to  the  light  through  the  opaque  and  useless  rub- 
bish of  the  past. 

What,  then,  must  we  do?  In  what  is  our  hope?  Shall  we  not 
fasten  our  faith  to  that  r%ime  which  shows  the  closest  partnership 
with  Nature?  Do  we  not  see  by  every  observation  and  bj  every  an- 
alogy, that  Nature  is  headed  Btraigiit  toward  cooperation?  That  this 
is  her  uUimaie  goal  it  would  perhaps  be  overbold  to  assert.  We  can- 
not be  absolutely  sure  what  is  beyond,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  we  may 
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predicate,  beyond  a  peradventure,  that  the  course  of  Nature  leads  to 
cooperation. 

We  have  adverted,  in  a  foregoing  chapter,  to  the  marvellous  anal- 
ogy existing  between  the  body  corporeal  and  the  body  social,  and  it 
is  interesting  in  this  connexion  to  ask  ourselves  why,  if  this  analogy 
be  80  perfect,  we  should  not  find  in  Uie  evolution  of  the  human  body 
a  necessary  competitive  activity  to  match  in  kind  that  which  we 
have  shown  to  have  existed  in  the  p re-social  savagery  of  primitive 
man  ?  What  answer  can  be  given  to  such  a  question  ?  Let  us  exam- 
ine the  facts.  We  have  seen  that  competition,  admittedly  in  its  worst 
phase,  accorded  with  Nature's  regime  in  the  case  of  primordial  man 
and  the  higher  vertebrates,  at  a  time  when  cooperative  activities  were 
impossible,  which  was  at  a  time  before  society  existed.  This,  in  an- 
alogous terms,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  competition  advantaged 
the  pre-social  cell.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  look  for  a  perfect  an- 
alogue of  this  in  the  corporeal  body,  which  matches  the  social  body 
merely  by  Ix^ing  a  society  of  cells,  we  must  direct  our  attention  to 
Bome  prenatal  period  in  the  evolution  of  that  body,  and  we  should 
expect  to  find  the  correspondence  in  the  pre-social  cell  which  is  to 
form  part  of  the  human  body.  In  each  case  we  would  then  he  deal- 
ing with  the  unit  which  is  the  fundamental  prerequisite  to  the  sub- 
sequent society. 

All  life  comes  from  an  egg^  or,  to  quote  the  words  of  Prof. 
Haeckel  in  referring  to  Monera :  "  Here  we  need  only  give  due 
weight  to  the  very  remarkable  fact  that^  both  in  germ-history  and  in 
tribal  history,  the  animal  organism  begins  its  evolution  as  a  structure- 
less mucous  ball.  The  human  organism,  like  that  of  the  higher 
animals,  exists  for  a  short  time  in  this  simplest  conceivable  forjn, 
and  its  individual  evolution  commences  from  this  simplest  form. 
The  entire  human  child,  with  all  its  great  future  possibilities,  is  in 
this  stage  only  a  small,  simple  ball  of  primitive  slime  (protoplasm)/* 
Elsewhere  in  his  "The  Evolution  of  Man,"  the  same  author  says: 
'*We  regard  it  as  a  fact  of  the  greatest  interest  that  the  human 
child,  like  that  of  every  other  animal,  is,  in  this  first  stage  of  its 
individual  existence,  a  non-nucleated  ball  of  protoplasm,  a  true  cytod, 
a  homogeneous,  structureless  body,  without  different  constituent 
parts." 

Prior  to  fertilisation  we  may  regard  the  human  egg-cell  purely  as 
an  individual  affair.  When,  now,  the  sperm -cells  seek  to  penetrate 
it  there  is  w^hat  may  analogically  be  called  an  active  competition 
among  them.  Under  normal  conditions  all  strive  to  penetrate  the 
egg-eel!,  and  all  but  one  are  foredoomed  to  fail.  Here  we  find  illus- 
trated that  strife,  that  wastage  of  effort  and  material,  and  that  record 
of  failure  which  are  tlie  chief  hall-marks  of  competition.  Again,  as 
soon  as  the  two  kinds  of  cells  coalesce  an  entirely  new  condition  of 
affairs  begins,  with  the  result  that  shortly  we  see  developing  a  pri- 
mordial society  of  cells  which  is  to  go  on  increasing,  specialising  and 
evolving  until,  in  the  end,  it  produces  that  full-fledged  society  of  cells 
which  we  call  the  body  corporeal. 

There  is  still  another  consideration  to  be  dealt  with  in  determin- 
ing what  course  is  sufficiently  in  line  with  Nature's  method  to  offer 
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reasonable  asBurances  of  its  success.  We  have  shown  at  length  hoir 
man^  by  iiis  very  constitution,  tends  ever  to  gratify  to  as  great  a  de- 
gree as  possible,  the  maximum  number  of  his  desires-  This  cours 
was  as  necessary  to  Mm  as  his  being,  for  his  very  persistence  waa 
dependent  upon  his  giving  it  scope.  As  a  result  of  all  this  it  has  fol- 
lowed, as  inevitably  it  must  have  followed,  that  man  to-day  is  dom- 
inated by  self-interest.  His  motives  are  all  fought  out  and  deter- 
mined within  his  own  consciousness.  Environmental  conditions  ai 
of  tremendous  importance  in  the  results  thus  obtained,  but  the  fina 
adjudication  of  each  of  us  ia  this  regard  takes  place  within  the  sphere 
of  personal  consciousness*  As  a  result  of  this,  our  motives  are  aU 
personal  motives,  our  interests  are  all  self-interests.  Were  it  posai^" 
ble  for  any  individual  to  act  otherwise,  such  action  would  be  suicidal. 
The  world  in  which  each  human  being  lives  is,  and  of  necessity  mtist 
he,  ego-eenirk;  The  human  mind  cannot  will  to  do  what  it  does 
not  want  to  do*  As  easily  miglit  the  lighter  end  of  the  balance  sink 
and  the  heavier  end  rise  of  itself,  as  for  the  human  faculties  to  act 
upon  a  mtTiorittf  report  againM  a  majority  ruling^  for  the  weightier 
considerations,  whatever  their  numerical  significance,  must  ever  pre- 
vail over  the  lighter.  Were  this  not  so,  psychology  would  be  an  ex- 
ception to  everything  else  in  the  cosmos,  since  it  alone  would  not 
move  along  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Is  this  to  say  that  all  man- 
kind is  of  necessity  selfish?  That  every  individual  is  a  sellist^  hope- 
lessly given  over  to  selfism?  By  no  means.  It  is  merely  to  say  that 
WT  are  of  necessity  selflal,  and  that  we  may  or  may  not  be  selfish. 

Dominated  J  as  we  must  be,  by  considerations  which  have  their  rise 
in  our  own  egos,  we  may  express  these  considerations  either  in  that 
narrow,  immediate  and  petty  gratification  which  characterises  selfish- 
ness, or  in  those  nobler,  broader,  more  generous  and  far-seeing  seltial 
activities  which  characterise  the  higlily  evolved  social  unit.  In  short, 
our  egos  may  react  upon  an  environment  whose  horizon  is  scarcely^ 
beyond  our  finger-tips,  or  they  may  reach  out  to  tlie  very  confines  of^ 
that  interstellar  space  whose  diameter  we  know  to  be  not  less  than 
thirty  thousand  liglit-years.  Whether  our  souls  belong  to  the  dark 
night  of  the  jungle,  or  to  the  bursting  dawn  of  the  millennial  age, 
will  be  unmistakably  told  by  our  acts.  If  our  fibre  be  course,  our 
souls  unevolved,  our  desires  crude,  primitive,  and  of  the  earth  earthy, 
our  egos  will  meet  our  external  environment  on  a  miserable  little 
handbreadth  of  selfishness.  If,  on  the  contrary,  filled  with  the  cos- 
mic pulse,  and  dominated  by  an  awakened  social  sense,  our  soids 
spread  their  wings  in  the  limitless  environment  of  all  that  is,  and 
soar  past  the  narrow,  the  confined,  the  immediate  and  the  petty  into 
the  everlasting  blue  of  absolute  right  and  justice,  our  egos  will  ac- 
quire godhood  and  permeate  the  entire  cosmos,  thrilling  as  it  thrills, 
glowing  as  it  glows,  and  loving  with  that  love  which  is  the  primor- 
dial motive  of  all  things.  Not  ours  the  choice!  It  is  not  what  tviJl 
WE,  hut  rather  what  are  we.  The  cosmic  forces  play  through  us 
light  plays  through  glass,  and  the  colours  we  emit  determine  what  w4 
are. 

He  who  has  no  social  sense  is  to  be  pitied.    He  is  a  psychic  fun* 
gus.    It  matters  not  what  his  wealth,  what  his  station,  or  his  ap- 
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pearance.  Though  he  be  a  king  beneath  whose  sceptre  cringes  the 
whole  huioan  race,  if  he  have  not  the  social  sense  he  is  a  moral  toad- 
stool; a  narrow  little  being  whose  power  ia  an  illusion  which,  in  the 
cosmic  reckoningj  will  be  set  down  ae  naught  and  placed  on  tlie 
wrong  side  of  the  decimal  point  and  the  unhappy  side  of  his  ac- 
count. 

If,  then^  we  are  to  assume  that  all  men  are  motived  by  one  or  the 
other  kind  of  seif*interest,  it  behooves  us  to  ask  ourselves  what  effect 
this  will  have  upon  any  regime  for  the  amelioration  of  human  ills. 
That  it  would  be  very  hard  to  find  a  man  whose  conduct  was  never 
affected  by  sclhsh  considerations  goes  without  saying,  and  it  is  equally 
true  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  human  being  whose  acts  were 
never  influenced  save  by  sordid  selfism.  In  this  regard  we  may 
safely  say  that  none  of  us  is  absolutely  black,  none  immaculately 
white,  but  all  are  one  or  anotber  shade  of  grey.  It  is  with  regret 
that  we  are  constrained  to  admit  that,  under  the  present  militant 
and  competitive  system,  more  than  the  moiety  of  mankind  finds  its 
controlling  balance  of  motive  in  the  narrow  domain  of  selhsh  egoism. 
How  then?  The  very  class  which  it  is  hardest  to  convince  of  the 
desirability  of  any  regime  for  human  betterment,  is  the  very  class 
which  most  needs  such  a  regime.  He  who  is  well  endowed  with  the 
broad  sympathy  which  comes  from  a  developed  social  sense  nc^ds 
only  to  have  the  way  to  a  better  dispensation  pointed  out  to  htm. 
He  will  at  once  see,  feel,  and  understand.  On  the  contrary,  he  whose 
activities  are  an  ever-present  and  growing  menace  to  the  well-being 
of  the  race,  is  the  one  most  in  need  of  the  reform  which  he  will  resist 
as  if  it  were  annihilation.  How  then  is  he  to  be  reached?  It  is  use- 
less to  appeal  to  his  higher  nature  since  that  is  so  rudimentary  in 
development  that  it  forms  no  bar  to  the  riotoos  exercise  of  his  lower 
nature.  He  must  be  shown,  if  possilde^  that  the  proposed  regime  is 
not  only  better  from  higher  considerations  but  is  even  better  from 
those  lower  considerations  which  form  the  material  of  his  dominant 
motives.  He  must  be  convinced  that  the  proposed  plan  is  good  for 
him,  and,  since  his  life  ia  wholly  npon  a  low  plane^  any  attempt  to 
show  altruistic  advantages  will  be  to  him  hot  meaningless  sky- 
scraping,  Let  no  one  for  a  moment  imagine  that  all  these  sordidly 
selfish  individuals  are  to  be  found  in  the  submerged  tenth.  In  so-^ 
cieiy,  as  else  where  ^  the  light-weights  often  float  at  the  top.  Greed 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon,  and  power  is  ail  but  universally  corrup- 
tive.  Success,  under  a  competitive  system,  means  adaptation  to  that 
system,  and  adaptation  to  any  regime  which  is  pernicious  in  its  in- 
fluence, cannot  but  mean  degeneracy  on  the  part  of  him  whose  success 
has  paid  this  price.  As  the  dyer^s  hands  are  subdued  to  the  col- 
our in  which  he  works,  so  the  human  soul  is  tinged  with  the  colour 
of  its  own  activities.  Good  can  never  come  en  rapport  with  evil, 
and  at  the  same  time  remain  good,  so  that  on  a  priori  grounds  we 
should  expect  to  find  the  gravest  menace  to  an  idea!  social  state  in 
the  highest  ranks  of  competitive  success*  A  single  glance  at  affairs 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  prove  this  tree.  We  believe,  however,  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  convince,  not  only  those  with  a  developed  social 
Bense»  but  also  those  with  a  highly  developed  lack  of  it,  that  the 
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Gillette  System  will  bring  them  more  tiappinesB  than  can  be  attained 
in  any  other  way. 

Man  tends  to  gratify  his  desires  with  the  minimum  amount  of 
exertion.  He  tends  to  gratify  the  maximum  number  of  those  desires. 
\Ve  are  confident  that  it  can  be  shown  to  all  who  liave  a  developed 
intelligence  that  the  Gillette  System  will  gratify  more  desires,  will 
gratify  them  more  easily  than  any  other  system^  and  will  also  create 
and  satisfy  a  great  number  of  desires  rarely,  if  ever,  experienced 
under  our  present  system-  For  what  do  we  live?  Is  it  not  for 
pleasure?  Whence  comes  this  pleasure?  Is  not  nervous  excitation 
always  back  of  it?  Pause  and  think!  The  spectrum  of  pleasure 
from  the  ultraviolet  of  eestacy  to  the  infra-red  of  despair  is  noth- 
ing but  a  matter  of  a  multitude  of  little  tremors  in  a  tangle  of 
whitish  tubing  which  we  call  onr  nervous  system  1  All  our  strife, 
our  cruelty,  our  greed,  our  war  and  our  competition,  are  for  the 
sole  end  that  this  whitish  tubing  may  be  ghen  a  peculiar  kind  of 
vibration.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it!  It  is  as  if  we  were  human 
harps  whose  strings  were  nerves  over  which  the  winds  of  circum- 
stance blew  now  rudely,  and  now  gently,  with  our  whole  life  a 
struggle  to  secure  the  harmony  which  is  pleasure,  and  to  avoid  the 
discord  which  is  pain.  For,  as  Spencer  has  pointed  out,  pleasure 
is  tliat  state  of  feeling  which  each  man  strives  to  get  into  his  con- 
sciousness and  keep  there,  while  pain  is  that  state  of  feeling  which  we 
all  strive  to  get  out  of  our  consciousnesses  and  keep  out. 

An  ideal  social  system,  therefore,  would  tend  ever  to  bring  pleasure- 
able  feelings  into  consciousness  and  keep  them  there.  It  would 
tend  ever  to  banish  from  consciousness  painful  feelings  and  to  keep 
them  banished.  This  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  an  ideal 
social  system  must  be  a  perfectly  just  system,  since  if  the  pleasure 
which  comes  into  A's  consciousness  comes  there  at  the  expense  of 
the  entrance  of  pain  into  B's  consciousness, —  in  other  words,  if  A 
gets  his  pleasure  by  taking  it  away  from  B,  the  system  undoes  it* 
self.  This  leads  us  to  tlie  important  conclusion  that  no  system  can 
be  just,  right  or  good,  which  does  not  offer  to  every  social  unit  the 
highest  attainable  equality  of  pleasure.  If  the  clod  cannot  enjoy 
certain  things  as  keenly  as  the  sage,  he  must  yet  have  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy  them  as  keenly  as  his  own  inherent  limitations  permit, 

A  country  is  no  purer  than  the  foulest  citizen  who  conforms  to  its 
laws,  and  a  social  system  is  no  better  than  the  lot  of  the  poorest 
member  living  in  conformity  to  it. 

In  treating  tliis  matter  of  competition  there  is  still  another  con- 
sideration too  important  to  be  overlooked.  We  have  shown  at  length, 
in  the  preceding  volume  of  this  work,  how  the  moral  stamina  of  the 
race  seems  rapidly  to  be  breaking  down,  and,  in  tracing  the  evolu- 
tion of  present  conditions  in  this  volume,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
show  the  part  which  competition  has  played  in  this  particular.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  in  all  changes  from  the  old  to  the  new, 
where  the  old  has  outlived  its  usefulness  but  still  clings  to  existence 
through  the  power  of  its  organisations,  there  inevitably  results  a 
putrescent  condition  out  of  which  comes  the  new  dispensation.  The 
old  institution,  rife  with  inutilitv.  has  become  corrupted  and  works 
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now  against  the  end  it  originally  was  intended  to  subserve.  Not- 
withstanding ail  this,  since  Nature  moves  in  orderly  progression,  it 
cannot  immediately  be  sloughed  off,  but  must  slowly  be  eliminated. 
Thus  there  comes  a  time  of  greatest  corruption  just  before  a  moral 
Renaissauce,  fitly  paralleling  that  darkest  hour  which  precedes  the 
dawn.  Centuries  of  competition,  in  which  an  approach  to  Justice  was 
reached  only  by  the  counteractive  attempts  of  each  side  to  prac- 
tise extortion  upon  the  other  side,  have  resulted  in  a  moral  i|uag- 
mire  fitly  described  by  the  warning  aphorism  of  commercialdom ; 
■■"trat^ea^  emptor — let  the  buyer  beware." 

^  \\liat  is  the  psychological  significance  of  this  condition?  Simply 
this.  Each  takes  care  of  himself  and  does  not  trouble  to  look  out  lor 
the  rights  of  any  one  else.  More  than  this.  Under  the  competitive 
system,  as  we  know  it,  each  strives  to  overreach  the  other,  depending 
on  the  other  to  do  the  like  for  him  to  even  things  up.  Thus  for  cen- 
turies have  we  been  repeating,  in  effect,  the  answer  of  the  first  mur- 
derer,— "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  Now,  since  all  morality,  in 
its  last  analysis,  is  referable  to  others, —  since,  if  you  please,  it 
transcends  our  own  egoistic  selves, —  it  must  follow  that  just  as  we 
have  ceased  lo  consider  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  our  brother,  we 
have  ceased  to  exercise  our  moral  function.  Knowing  now  that 
Nature  invariably  seeks  to  eliminate  the  useless,  causing  the  unused 
arm  to  atrophy,  the  unused  leg  to  dwindle,  we  are  able  to  see  how 
an  unused  moral  nature  will  progressively  weaken  and  decay,  until 
it  finally  breaks  down  in  inutility  and  corruption  This  is  ike 
explanation  of  the  present  world^vide  moral  degeneracy.  It  is  all 
^m  due  to  that  competitive  regime  which  has  fastened  upon  us  the 
^p  brand  and  the  philosophy  of  Cain! 

\  We  regard  this  subject  of  competition  as  of  such  vital  importance 

J       that  we  shall  repeat  here  two  chapters  published  in  the  preceding 
^ft  volume  of  this  w^ork.     Some  of  the  thoughts  in  these  chapters  will 
^P  strike  the  memory  like  repetitions  of  what  has  been  written  in  pre- 
cediDg  chapters  of  this  volume.     By  far  the  greater  portion,  how- 
ever, will  be  found  to  be  new.     It  is  believed  that  such  repetitions 
as  these,  will  only  aid  to  fasten  upon  the  reader's  attention  a  sub- 
ject which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  correct  understanding 
of  the  matter  in  hand.     Another,  and  the  chief  reason,  why  we  re- 
^K  peat  these  chapters  here,  is  because  many  w^ho  read  this  volume  will 
^P  not  have  read  its  predecessor,  while  those  who  have  already  perused 
^  this  matter  to  their  satisfaction  will  find  no  difficulty  in  skipping 
the  next  two  chapters. 
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'  ETvery where  men,  women,  and  children  Btood  In  the  market-place  cry- 
ing to  the  Masters  of  the  Bread  to  take  them  to  be  their  servants,  that 
they  might  have  bread.  The  strong  men  Baid:  '*0  Lords  of  the  Bread, 
feel  our  thews  and  sinews,  our  arms  and  our  legs;  see  how  strong  we  are. 
Take  us  and  use  us.  Let  ua  dig  for  you.  Let  us  hew  for  you.  Let  us  go 
down  in  the  mine  and  delve  for  you.  Let  us  freeze  and  starve  In  the  fore- 
castles of  your  ships.  Send  us  into  the  hells  of  your  steamship  stoke- 
holes Do  what  you  will  with  us,  but  let  us  serve  you,  that  we  may  eat 
and  not  die!  " 

"  *  Then  spoke  up  also  the  learned  men,  the  scribes  and  the  lawyers, 
whose  strength  was  In  their  brains  and  not  In  their  bodies:  **  0  Masters 
of  the  Bread/*  they  said,  '*  take  us  to  be  your  servants  and  to  do  your 
will.  See  how  fine  Is  our  wit,  how  great  our  knowledge:  our  minds  are 
stored  with  the  treasures  of  learning  and  the  subtlety  of  all  the  philoso- 
phies. To  us  has  been  given  clearer  vision  than  to  others,  and  the  power 
of  persuasion  that  we  should  be  leaders  of  the  people,  voices  to  the  voice- 
less, and  eyes  to  the  blind.  But  the  people  whom  we  should  serve  have  no 
bread  to  give  us.  Therefore,  Masters  of  the  Bread,  give  us  to  eat,  and  we 
will  betray  the  people  to  you,  for  we  must  live.  We  will  plead  for  you 
in  the  courts  against  the  widow  and  the  fatherless.  We  will  speak  and 
write  in  your  praise,  and  with  cunning  words  confound  those  who  speak 
against  you  and  your  power  and  state.  And  nothing  that  you  require 
of  us  shall  seem  too  much.  But  because  we  sell  not  only  our  bodies,  but 
our  souls  also,  give  us  more  bread  than  these  labourers  receive,  who  sell 
their  bodies  only," 

"'And  the  priests  and  Levites  also  cried  out  as  the  Lords  of  the 
Bread  passed  through  the  market-place:  "Take  ub,  Masters,  to  be  your 
servants  and  to  do  your  will,  for  we  also  must  eat,  and  you  only  have 
the  bread.  We  are  the  guardians  of  the  sacred  oracles,  and  the  people 
hearken  unto  us  and  reply  not,  for  our  voice  to  them  is  as  the  voice 
of  God.  But  we  must  have  bread  to  eat  like  others.  Give  us  therefore 
plentifully  of  your  bread,  and  we  will  speak  to  the  people,  that  they  be 
still  and  trouble  you  not  with  their  murmuringB  because  of  hunger.  In 
the  name  of  God  the  Father  will  we  forbid  them  to  claim  the  rights  of 
brothers,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  will  we  preach  your  law 
of  competition." 

*' '  And  above  all  the  clamour  of  the  men  were  heard  the  voices  of  a 
multitude  of  women  crying  to  the  Masters  of  the  Bread :  "  Pass  us  not 
by,  for  we  must  also  eat.  The  men  are  stronger  than  we,  but  they  eat 
much  bread  while  we  eat  little,  so  that  though  we  be  not  so  strong  yet  In 
the  end  you  shall  not  lose  if  you  take  us  to  be  your  servants  instead  of 
them.  And  If  you  will  not  take  ns  for  our  labour*s  sake,  yet  look  upon 
us;  we  are  women,  and  should  be  fair  in  your  eyes.  Take  us  and  do  with 
us  according  to  your  pleasure,  for  we  must  eat/' 

** '  And  above  all  the  chaffering  of  the  market,  the  hoarse  voices  of 
the  men,  and  the  shrill  voices  of  the  women,  rose  the  piping  treble  of 
the  little  children,  crj  Ing:  '*  Take  us  to  be  your  servants,  for  the  breasts 
of  our  mothers  are  dry  and  our  fathers  have  no  bread  for  us,  and  we 
hunger.  We  are  weak,  indeed,  but  we  ask  so  little,  so  very  little,  that 
at  last  we  shall  be  cheaper  to  you  than  the  men,  our  fathers,  who  eat 
so  much,  and  the  women,  our  mothers,  who  eat  more  than  w^e." 

"  *  And  the  Masters  of  the  Bread,  having  taken  for  thsir  use  or  pleasure 
such  of  the  men,  the  women,  and  the  little  ones  as  they  saw  fit,  passed 
by.  And  there  was  left  a  great  multitude  in  the  market-place  for  whom 
there  was  no  bread.' " 

Edward  Bellamy  —  Equality, 
Permission  of  D.  Appleion  d  (7a. 
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UKDEEDS  of  thousands  of  years  ago,  long  anterior 
to  the  Neolithic  age,  two  primitive  beings  suddenly 
came  face  to  face  in  the  thick  Jungle.  Tliis  was  the 
first  time,  perhaps,  tliat  either  of  these  hairy  savages 
suspected  there  was  another  strange  man  upon  his 
earth.  The  information  doubtless  came  to  him  in 
the  nature  of  a  shock*  It  is  probable  that  his  first  thought  was  that 
he  had  discovered  a  new  animal  which  he  should  kill  and  eat.  The 
perception,  however,  that  this  animal  was  very  like  himself  must 
have  followed  the  first  shock  to  his  sluggish  faculties.  Treading 
close  upon  the  heels  of  this  observation  would  naturally  have  come 
the  thought  that  the  presence  of  this  other  being  might  interfere 
with  his  own  absolute  freedom  of  action^  on  the  one  hand,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  divided  his  means  of  sustenance,  on  the  other.  It  was 
no  easy  matter  in  those  days  to  kill  game  with  the  crude  implements 
at  his  disposal,  and  it  would  be  still  harder  were  some  other  savage 
to  hunt  the  same  territory.  The  thoughts  which  passed  through 
the  mind  of  one  savage  would  naturally  at  the  same  time  pass  through 
that  of  the  other  Each  would  come  to  reason  that  the  presence  of 
the  other  was.  a  menace  to  his  well-being.  So  far  as  either  could 
see,  there  was  hut  a  certain  amount  of  good  things  to  be  had.  If 
they  wore  to  be  shared  by  two,  instead  of  wholly  possessed  by  one> 
there  would  only  be  half  as  many.  Right  here  was  the  idea  of  com- 
petition  first  horn,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  essential 
principle  of  competition  inheres  only  in  a  condition  where  there  is 
an  insufficiency  of  some  commodity  to  supply  all  desires,  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  where  such  is  feared  to  be  the  case.  If 
there  be  an  over-plus  of  a  certain  article  resulting  in  a  competitive 
struggle  to  exchange  it,  the  result  is  the  same.  There  is  still  an 
insufficiency,  actual  or  feared,  of  the  available  commodity  sought  by 
exchange.  Money  is  mereJtj  the  common  denominator  of  all  desires, 
the  facile  tool  which  can  be  at  once  converted  into  any  article  within 
the  circle  of  exchange.  The  very  essence  of  the  competitive  idea^ 
therefore,  is  the  sense  of  a  struggle  to  secure  some  desired  thing 
under  conditions  which  make  it  inevitable  that  some  are  to  fail  in  the 
struggle. 

To  make  our  thought  clear,  let  us  take  for  an  illustration  some- 
thing with  which  all  are  familiar.  Wiien  a  popular  dramatic  star 
plays  an  engagement,  there  is  a  keen  desire  on  the  part  of  a  goodly 
number  of  play-goers  to  witness  the  performance.  The  theatres  fre- 
quently advance  the  rates^  io  that  many  of  the  poorer  class  are 
obliged  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  reserved  seats  and  to  take  their 
chances  with  what  are  known  as  "rush  seats.'*  Observe,  now,  what 
happens.     An  hour  or  so  before  the  performance  there  is  a  dense 
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crowd  before  the  door  of  the  second  gallery  where  the  "  rush  seats  " 
are  located*  The  main  entrance  to  the  theatre  is  still  comparatively 
deserted.  The  members  of  this  crowd  push  aod  jostle  each  other 
for  preferred  positions  near  the  door.  Whenever  any  sound  leads 
them  to  believe  the  door  is  about  to  be  opened  the  crush  inereases^^ 
and,  when  finally  tlie  door  is  opened,  there  is  a  wild  stampede  up 
the  stairs,  in  which  women  and  children  are  frequently  severely  in- 
jured. The  main  entrance  to  the  theatre  is  still  deserted,  and  half 
or  three  quarters  of  an  hour  later  people  begin  to  g troll  leisurely  in. 
There  is  no  jostling,  no  excitement,  no  mad  rush  for  the  eBtrance, 
Everything  is  quiet  and  orderly.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  wide 
difference  in  behaviour?  It  is  this.  In  the  case  of  the  "  rush  seats  "' 
there  is  competition.  In  the  case  of  the  reserved  seats  there  is  none. 
There  are  not  enough  desirable  "rush  seats"  to  go  around.  There 
are  sure  to  be  enough  reserved  seats.  This  is  what  makes  the  dif- 
ference. That  there  should  be  those  who  aver  that  tliere  is  such  zest 
in  rushing  up  the  stairs  in  a  game  where  some  are  bound  to  lose 
that  they  infinitely  prefer  it  to  having  a  reserved  seat  where  there 
are  bound  to  be  seats  enough  for  all,  is  a  sad  comment  both  upon 
the  intelligence  and  morality  of  the  20th  century. 

Bearing  in  mind,  then^  that  the  essence  of  competition  is  strife 
resulting  from  itisufficiency  of  desirables,  let  us  glance  for  a  mo- 
ment at  its  present  good  repute.  We  have  been  told  again  and  again 
that  competition  is  the  life  of  trade,  and  to-day  a  large  portion  of 
our  people  believe  that  all  our  social  ills  result  from  the  fact  that 
competition  is  not  free.  We  do  not,  of  course,  forget  that  there  is 
a  large  and  constantly  growing  faction,  who  believe  im  the  abolition 
of  competition  altogether,  but  for  the  moment  we  are  interested  in 
seeing  how  so  many  have  come  to  make  a  veritable  fetich  of  this 
economic  factor.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  With  very  few  and 
insignificant  exceptions,  the  whole  civilised  world  has  for  many  dec- 
ades had  to  choose  between  competition  and  monopoly,  and  it  ii 
not  so  very  long  ago  when  a  great  many  even  lacked  the  power  of' 
choice,  monopoly  being  forced  upon  them.  Now,  as  between  com- 
petition and  monopoly  there  can,  of  course,  be  but  the  one  choice 
for  the  people  and  the  other  choice  for  the  monopolists.  If  it  can 
be  shown  that  this  is  the  onl}'  alternative  —  that  if  we  do  not  have 
compeiiiion,  we  must  have  monopoly, —  then  it  w^ould  seem  clear  to 
us  that  we  should  struggle  to  our  utmost  to  bring  our  present 
competitive  system  to  its  most  savage  state  of  virility,  until  the  lasti 
vestige  of  monopoly  is  driven  from  the  land  and  we  all  of  us  art 
fighting  the  economic  fight  with  equal  weapons  and  a  fair  appor- 
tionment of  ammunition. 

If  a  man^s  inherent  greed  can  be  cheeked  only  by  that  counter- 
acting inherent  greed  of  his  fellow,  which  we  call  competition,  by 
all  means  let  it  be  checked  in  that  way,  since  in  monopoly  it  is  not 
checked  at  all,  but  runs  riot. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  chapter  to  consider  at  any  length, 
or  with  any  degree  of  thoroughness,  what  can  be  said  either  for  or 
against  competition  in  its  last  analysis,  but  rather  to  invite  the  Eead- 
er's  attention  to  certain  patent  factors  bearing  upon  the  case,     ^^ 
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believe  that  a  Uttle  argument  will  convince  any  searcher  for  truth, 
that  aoy  ordinary  commercial  competition  becomes  a  factor  in  trade 
only  when  there  is  a  lack  of  balance,  real  or  apparent,  between  sup* 
ply  and  demand,  which  is  to  say  that  competition  becomes  active  just 
in  the  ratio  thai  commercial  conditions  become  undesirable. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  elaborate  the  corollaries  of  these 

f>ropositions  at  this  juncture,  as  the  matter  is  to  be  treated  at  some 
ength  upon  another  occasion,  but  we  believe  the  close  reasoner  wiU 
deduce  for  himself  the  fact  that  competition,  when  it  is  corapetitioa 
par  excellence,  reaches  equity  only  when  it  is  equally  balanced  on  both 
sides  of  a  transaction,  and,  therefore,  mutually  annihilatory,  A  word 
will  explain.  A  seller  asks  all  he  can  get.  A  purchaser  buys  as 
cheap  as  he  can  procure.  The  seller  would  demand  exorbitant 
prices  if  not  cheeked  by  competition  of  other  sellers.  The  buyer 
would  offer  ruinous  prices  if  not  checked  by  the  competition  of 
other  buyers.  If  the  competition  on  both  sides  of  the  transaction 
is  just  balanced,  an  equitable  price  will  result.  If  there  are  more 
sellers  than  buyers,  down  goes  the  price  below  an  equitable  figure* 
If  buying  competition  outweighs  selling  competition,  up  goes  the 
price  toward  extortion.  The  point  we  make  is  simply  this,  that,  un^ 
der  a  competitive  system,  justice  results  only  when  competition  is 
balanced  equal  and  opposite  on  both  sides  of  the  iransaction  and^ 
therefore,  mutually  annihilatory.  If  such  be  the  case  it  must,  of 
course,  be  wasteful.  In  algebra,  when  we  have  the  same  quantity  on 
both  sides  of  the  equation^  the  first  thing  we  do  is  to  eliminate  it 
by  cancellation.  Having  submitted  the  proposition  that  competition 
is  wasteful,  we  will  now  proceed  to  consider  to  what  degree  this  waste 
ie  coatly- 

In  his  "  Fate  of  the  Middle  Classes,'*  Walter  C4,  Cooper,  Secretary 
of  the  Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce,  says :  "  Sociologists  tell  us 
that  there  comes  a  time  in  the  history  of  governments,  when  the 
militant  type,  having  done  its  work,  gives  place  to  the  cooperative 
t3rpe."     ... 

"The  same  evolution  has  brought  industrial  institutions  to  the 
point  where  the  militant  t^^e,  characterised  by  competition,  has 
reached  the  danger  point.  By  the  survival  of  the  fittest  we  have 
industries  so  great  and  so  powerful  that  they  would  destroy  each 
other  and  pull  down  the  whole  framework  of  business  if  competition 
between  them  went  on  without  reetriction.  For  example:  the  big 
railway  systems  have  to  put  buffer  combinations  called  traffic  asso- 
ciations between  themselves  to  prevent  mutual  destruction  by  cut- 
throat competition.  When  the  courts  dissolve  the  buffers,  the  next 
thing  IS  a  consolidation  on  a  larger  scale,  or,  if  that  is  defeated,  a 
community  of  interest  and  a  kind  of  unwritten  working  arrange* 
men!  which  serves  as  a  modus  vivendi, 

"  Competition  unrestrained  becomes  destructive  under  modem  con- 
ditions, and  the  strong  crush  or  capture  the  weak.  Thus  competition 
tends  to  destroy  itselif,  and  to  establish  monopoly  in  its  place.  The 
ranks  of  industry  are  thinned  by  this  warfare,  but  the  survivors  are 
great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  victims/* 

Says  Mr,  Herbert  Spencer :     **  From  war  has  been  gained  all  that 
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it  had  to  give.  The  peopling  of  the  earth  by  the  more  powerful  and 
intelligent  races  is  a  benefit  in  great  measure  achieved,  and  what 
remains  to  be  done,  calls  for  no  other  agency  than  the  quiet  pres* 
sure  of  a'  spreading  industrial  civiliBation  on  a  barbarism  which 
slowly  dwindles.'^ 

In  the  work  already  referred  to,  Mr*  Cooper  says,  in  a  chapter  en- 
titled "The  Misfit  of  Industry":  *' The  iil-adjueted  production  by 
which  80  much  of  the  world  s  energy  has  been  wasted  is  the  in- 
evitable result  of  the  division  of  labour, 

*'*  The  difference  between  the  blind  energy  of  numerous  and  widely 
separated  competitors  and  the  same  units  organised  and  combined 
for  concerted  action  is  the  difference  between  a  mob  and  an  army* 

**  The  effectiveness  and  economy  of  energy  in  the  army  is  no 
greater  than  it  is  in  the  army  of  industry,  which  combines  in  a  few 
compact  organisations  all  the  establishments  of  that  line.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  the  army  of  iron  and  steel  producers,  composed  of 
several  great  combinations  which  correspond  to  army  corps. 

'*  The  early  history  of  consolidated  industries  is  not  altogether 
peaceful.  Their  path  is  not  strewn  with  roses.  Until  some  kind  of 
federation  takes  place,  destructive  warfare  is  always  a  possibility  for 
them. 

"In  proportion  as  the  conflict  of  armies  is  more  deadly  and  de- 
structive than  the  incoherent  outbreak  of  mobs,  so  the  conflict  of 
industrial  combinations  is  more  destructive  than  ordinary  competi- 
tion. When  the  conflicts  become  international,  they  will  be  embit- 
tered by  national  antipathies  and  sustained  by  governmental  policy. 

'^  The  contemplation  of  industrial  warfare  under  these  conditions 
will  tend  to  make  less  frequent  such  destructive  conflicts*  But  when 
they  do  come  the  waste  of  wealth  will  be  frightful,  and  will  by  its 
consequent  suffering  provoke  such  a  protest  from  the  toilers  of  the 
earth  that  eventually  a  truce  will  be  declared. 

*^  It  is  to  that  ultimate  stage  of  industrial  development  that  we 
must  look  for  the  best  results  of  consolidation^  for  when  industrial 
warfare  in  nations  has  been  succeeded  by  worse  conflicts  between 
them,  and  these  in  turn  have  given  place  to  international  coopera- 
tion, with  a  free  and  fair  exchange  of  the  best  fruits  of  earth  and 
the  best  products  of  toil,  we  shall  have  reached  an  era  in  which  the 
murder  of  men  by  w^holesale  will  be  no  longer  tolerated,  and  the 
unspeakable  horrors  of  war  will  give  place  to  generous  emulation  in 
the  helpful  works  of  industry," 

In  the  case  of  Kellogg  t^6\  Larkin,  (3  Pinney  150),  the  Court  said, 
in  relation  to  the  subject  we  are  discussing :  *^  I  apprehend  that 
it  is  not  true  that  competition  is  the  life  of  trade.  On  the  contrary, 
that  maxim  is  one  of  the  least  reliable  of  the  host  we  may  pick  up 
in  every  marketplace.  It  is  in  fact  the  shibboleth  of  mere  gambling 
speculation,  and  is  hardly  entitled  to  take  rank  as  an  axiom  in  the 
jurisprudence  of  this  country,  I  believe  universal  observation  will 
attest  that  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  competition  in  trade  has 
caused  more  individual  distress  than  the  want  of  competition.  In- 
deed, by  reducing  prices  below  or  raising  them  above  value  (as  the 
nature   of    the    trade    permitted)    competition    has    done   more    to 
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monopolise  trade,  or  to  secure  exclusive  advantages  in  it,  than  has 
been  done  by  contract.  Kivalry  in  trade  will  destroy  itself,  and  rival 
tradesmen  seek  to  remove  each  other,  rarely  resorting  to  contract 
unless  they  find  it  the  cheapest  mode  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
strife." 

Of  a  similar  character  was  tlie  pronouncement  of  Justice  Grey 
of  the  Xew  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  Leslie  vs.  Lorrilard 
(110  N,  Y.  519),  to  wit:  "I  do  not  think  that  competition  is  in- 
variably a  public  benefit ;  for  it  may  be  carried  on  to  sneli  a  degree 
as  to  become  a  general  evih" 

In  "  The  Social  Unrest,"  Mr.  Jolm  Graham  Brooks  says,  in  refer- 
ring to  the  inevitablencss  of  the  social  question:  "The  labourer  is 
not,  however,  left  alone  with  his  doubts.  The  world  is  full  of  very 
wise  people,  wjio  tell  him  with  great  frankness  that  labour  does  not 
in  any  sense  get  its  fair  share.  They  tell  him  that,  through  the 
manipulating  of  a  thousand  chartered  privileges,  labour  is  defrauded 
of  a  formidable  portion  of  its  product.  There  are  no  abler  economists 
than  dozens  who  make  this  declaration. 

"  As  for  the  competitive  wage  system  with  its  '  free  contract/  a 
troop  of  eminent  men  denounce  it  in  unmeasured  terms.  They  de- 
nounce it  economically,  because  of  its  wastefulness  through  unneces- 
sary duplication  of  rival  plants,  with  the  orgy  of  advertising  which 
this  rivalry  occasions.  They  denounce  it  morally  with  even  more 
confident  disapproval.  They  see  in  it  the  teeming  source  of  the  self- 
seeking  which  delighta  to  take  every  advantage  of  another^s  weakness 
or  ignorance,  to  '  best  *  him  in  the  bargain.  They  see  in  it  the  chief 
stimulator  of  the  universal  hunger  for  Cjuick  riches  which  spreads 
among  us  the  methods  and  the  spirit  of  the  gambler.  They  charge 
it  with  setting  such  a  premium  upon  mere  sharpness  and  cunning 
that  this  type  of  success  becomes  the  attractive  idol  for  general 
worship." 

In  his  work  entitled  '*  The  Trusts,"  the  Hon.  William  Miller  Col- 
lier sap:  "The  most  noticeable  fact  in  the  industrial  history  of 
the  times  is  the  complete  lack  of  anything  like  efficient  organisation 
of  industry  at  large*  Our  advance  in  general  business  organisation 
has  not,  until  within  recent  years,  kept  pace  with  our  wonderful 
inventions  and  discoveriea*  Our  productive  agencies  have  been 
mightily  improved,  but  the  marshalling  of  our  industrial  forces  has 
not  received  the  study  that  it  deserves.  Trusts  are  in  some  instances, 
at  least,  attempts  at  better  organisation.  The  evils  of  the  syBtem, 
which  such  trusts  combat,  are  the  evils  of  unregulated  competition^ 
Professor  John  Graham  Brooks  in  his  address  at  tlie  Chicago  Trust 
Conference  declared  that  one  of  the  most  successful  business  men  in 
the  East  had  said  to  him :  '  If  the  people  generally  knew  how 
stupidly  and  wastefully  much  of  the  large  business  is  carried  on  we 
should  become  objects  of  ridicule;'  and  yet  the  trusts,  which  are 
designed  to  correct  these  faults  and  to  save  these  wastes,  are  the 
objects,  to-day,  of  popular  suspicion,  reproach,  and  hatred.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing, in  substance,  that  if  the  worst  enemies  of  the  railroads  had  charge 
of  the  great  means  of  transportation,  thev  would  never  dare  to  do 
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the  reckless  and  indecent  things  which  the  managers  of  the  railroads 
tliemselves  have  done  in  their  attempts  at  competition.  Professor 
Brooks  is  also  the  authority  for  the  statement  that  in  the  business 
of  insurance,  which  has  been  considered  a  marvel  of  organisatioU| 
there  is  such  waste  by  reason  of  unregulated  competition  that  on© 
of  the  foremost  men  in  the  insurance  business  said  to  him:  'It 
woBld  not  be  safe  to  hdve  it  known  how  extravagantly  things  are 
managed,  or  to  what  sorry  shifts  we  are  driven;'  and  that  when 
Professor  Brooks  asked  another  prominent  insurance  man  if  this 
criticism  were  just,  he  replied;  'Oh,  competition  has  got  us  now 
where  the  only  dress  we  ought  to  wear  is  the  cap  and  bells/  Trusts, 
when  organised,  as  they  often  are,  merely  as  unions  of  producers 'to 
secure  the  advantages  of  such  a  union  in  producing,  are  attempts  to 
regulate  business  with  some  degree  of  wisdom  and  judgment;  but 
trust  organisers  are  almost  invariably  denounced  as  foes  to  industry 
and  to  society. 

"  The  wastefulness  of  unrestrained  competition  is  the  great  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  cheap  production.  It  is  ruinous  to  the  com- 
petitors; it  is  disastrous  even  to  the  community.  It  not  only  ab- 
solutely prevents  cheap  production ;  it  necessitates  high  prices.  What 
are  the  incidents  to-day  of  competition?  They  are  known  to  every 
one;  personal  observation  and  experience  make  us  all  cognisant  of 
them: — duplication  and  multiplication  of  effort  to  obtain  a  single 
result,  several  salesmen  striving  to  secure  a  single  order,  selling 
agencies  uselessly  multiplied  and  selling  expenses  necessarily  m» 
creased,  sales  without  a  profit  in  order  to  prevent  rivals  from  selling, 
sales  upon  terms  of  credit  that  are  in  themselves  a  mere  dissipation 
of  capital,  cut  prices  and  bankrupt  sales, —  these  are  the  methods  of 
modern  business  life.  Competition  is  said  to  be  the  life  of  trade; 
but  competition,  as  it  is  practised,  is,  in  fact,  fref|uently  *  war  to 
the  knife  and  knife  to  the  hilt.'  It  is  business  committing  suicide* 
Can  men  be  blamed, —  are  they^  in  fact,  to  be  condemned  or  criti- 
cised,—  for  endeavouring  to  stop  this  senseless,  useless,  and  debasing 
warfare,  this  fatuous  self-destruction?" 

Mr.  Collier  contends  that  one  of  the  greatest  ilia  from  which  we 
are  sutfering  is  the  overproduction  which  comes  from  the  use  of 
machinery.  He  evidently  belongs  to  the  old  school  of  political 
economists  —  or  should  we  say  that  he  adheres  to  the  college  brand 
of  political  economy  ?  Mr,  Walter  G.  Cooper,  the  author  of  "  Fate 
of  the  Middle  Classes,"  from  which  we  have  quoted,  holds  a  similar 
view.  It  is  most  regrettable  that  writers  upon  such  subjeets  will 
adopt,  apparently  without  thought,  the  ancient  nomenclature  of  their 
forefathers.  That  Mr.  Cooper  all  but  sees  the  fallacy  of  his  ovm 
terms  is  abundantly  evident,  but  Mr.  Collier  does  not  seem  to  be 
equally  fortunate  in  this  regard.  Here  is  what  he  says  upon  the 
matter,  in  his  attempt  to  show  the  advantages  of  trusts;  "But  the 
greatest  benefit  is  not  the  saving  of  the  insurance^  the  storage,  the 
interest,  or  the  shop-wear,  but  that  which  comes  from  the  lessening 
of  the  evil  of  overproduction,^ — an  evil,  the  crushing  pressure  of 
which  is  daily  being  felt  more  and  more  by  all  the  industrial  nations 
of  the  world.     There  is  not  an  industry  in  which  machinerj  has 
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been  perfected  which  is  not  beiBg  endangered  by  overproduction. 
The  machines  which  the  skill  and  the  conning  of  men  have  in- 
vented, are  becoming  Frankensteins  that  now  threaten  to  crush  us. 
The  eighty  millions  of  Americans  now  have  a  productive  capacity 
that  is  equal  to  the  consumptive  power  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
millions  of  Americans;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Americans  are  the  greatest  consimiers  of  the  world.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  machines  in  this  country  will  enable  its  inhabitants 
to  produce  as  much  aa  four  hundred  millions  of  people  could  pro- 
duce without  labour-saving  machines.  There  is  not  a  single  in- 
dustry in  which  the  evil  of  overproduction  does  not  exist  to-day. 
Those  in  which  it  was  first  most  acutely  felt  were  the  first  to  form 
trusts." 

Mr.  Cooper  points  out  how  the  overproduction  of  cotton  glutted 
the  market  until  the  growers  received  less  in  total  payment  for  a 
big  crop  than  they  had  formerly  received  for  a  smaller  one,  and 
he  tells  how  much  better  it  would  have  been  had  they  restricted  the 
production  by  devoting  a  portion  of  their  land  to  some  other  crop. 
He  points  out  that  then  they  would  have  had  a  commodity  which, 
not  being  a  drug  on  the  market,  would  have  had  a  ready  exchange 
value,  and,  like  Mr.  Collier,  he  calls  this  evil  overproduction.  At 
the  risk  of  a  slight  digression  we  cannot  refrain  from  showing  how 
absurd  is  such  a  contention.  Farmer  Smith  has  put  all  his  land 
into  cotton.  He  has  a  thousand  bales.  It  is  a  drug.  He  cannot 
sell  it,  therefore,  it  might  as  well  be  soap-bubbles.  If  he  had  raised 
but  500  bales  and  other  growers  had  foOowed  the  same  propor- 
tion and  had  put  the  rest  of  his  land,  say,  into  sweet  potatoes,  we 
are  told  that  his  cotton  would  have  had  an  exchange  value,  be- 
sides which  he  would  have  had  a  saleable  crop  of  sweet  potatoes; 
not  having  been  wise  enough,  however,  to  do  this,  we  are  told  that  he 
is  now  a  victim  of  "  overproduction,"'  and  that  he  is  greatly  hard* 
shipped  tliereby.  Just  how  a  man  can  be  poor  by  having  too  much 
of  a  given  desirable  thing;  other  things  equal,  is  a  trifle  hard  to 
understand.  Do  either  of  these  gentlemen  contend  that  if  Farmer 
Smith  had  his  thousand  bales  of  cotton  and  his  crop  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes besides,  he  would  be  worse  off  than  if  he  had  five  hundred 
bales  and  the  same  crop  of  sweet  potatoes f  He  need  offer  for  sale 
but  five  hundred  bales,  and  then  the  market,  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, would  be  just  the  same  as  in  the  other  case.  If  his  trouble 
is  overproduction  per  se  he  ought  to  be  the  more  hardshipped  the 
more  he  has  of  the  article  which  is  a  drug,  without  regard  to  hom 
much  or  how  little  he  has  of  any  other  commodity.  Manifestly  this 
is  not  the  case,  and  we  are  brought  to  see  that  the  evil  accredited  to 
"  overproduction  *'  is  not  chargeable  to  a  surplus  per  se  of  a  given 
commodity  but  rather  to  the  dearth  of  other  commodities  which  ia 
the  inevitable  corollary  of  the  aforesaid  surplus.  We  see,  therefore, 
that  men  are  not  made  poor  by  having  too  much  of  any  commoditYt 
but  that  they  are  made  poor  and  hardshipped  by  having  too  little  of 
some  other  commodity,  and  that  where  the  one  channel  runs  over, 
the  other  channel  tends  nahi rally  to  run  dry.  At  first  blush  this  may 
Beem  to  the  casual  Reader  like  a* distinction  without  a  difference,  but 
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we  beg  to  assure  him  that  such  ia  not  the  case.  It  makes  a  great  dif- 
ference whether  or  not  we  explain  an  unfortunate  commercial  con- 
dition by  charging  it  against  an  entirely  innocent  factor,  simply  be- 
cause the  guilty  factor  is  an  inevitable  concomitant  thereof.  To 
charge  poverty  to  overproduction  conveys  no  intelligible  image  to 
the  mind's  eye.  To  charge  it  to  misapplied  or  wrong  production  is 
quite  another  thing.  We  are  not  poor  because  we  have  too  much 
of  what  we  can't  exchange,  but  because  we  have  too  little  of  what  we 
can  exchange.  The  distinction  is  a  vital  one^  and  if  it  were  adhered 
to  we  should  not  find  writers  expecting  to  usher  in  the  millennium 
simply  by  decreasing  production.  We  are  not  advocating  a  disturb- 
ance of  exchange  values  by  glutting  the  market,  nor  are  we  denying 
that  hardship  follows  that  dearth  of  a  readily  exchaogeable  com- 
modity which  usually  follows  a  plethora  of  some  commodity  which 
is  a  drug.  We  are  only  contending  that  poverty  is  lack  of  possession 
rather  tlian  plentitude  of  possession. 

**  Both  parties  to  an  exchange/'  says  John  M.  Gregory,  "  will  he 
benefited  if  the  utility  which  each  gains  is  larger  to  him  than  the 
utility  which  he  parts  with;"  and  Mr.  W^illiam  Smart  ia  the  au- 
thority for  the  assertion  that  "  The  constant  striving  of  economic 
progress  is  toward  taking  commodities  out  of  the  categories  of  values, 
and  making  them  utilities  like  the  raio  and  sunshine." 

If,  however,  a  man  have  rain  to  sell  he  will  find  it  a  serious  drug 
during  a  freshet,  and  his  sunshine  will  not  be  marketable  during  a 
drought.  The  utility  which  he  would  like  to  acquire  by  an  ex- 
change of  his  drug  commodity  may  be  so  much  superior  to  the  in- 
finitesimal utility  with  which  he  would  part  in  said  exchange  as  to 
render  the  exchange  impossible.  Something  like  this  condition  of 
affairs  always  obtains  when  the  cry  of  overproduction  is  raised. 

Speaking  further  of  competition,  Mr.  Collier  says:  "Potential 
competition  is  also  an  imperfect  remedy,  because,  when  called  into 
activity,  it  so  frequently  is  the  struggle  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong.  The  competitors  are  not  on  a  level  footing,  and  the  contest, 
besides  being  unequal,  is  unscrupulously  conducted. 

"There  is  competition  and  competition;  first,  that  competition 
which  seeks  to  attract  purchasers  by  better  goods  and  lower  prices, 
but  at  prices  that  mean  fair  profits  and  a  continuance  in  business; 
and,  second,  that  competition  which  lowers  prices  below  the  fair 
profit  mark,  and  the  purpose  of  which  is  not  to  secure  custom  for 
the  one  so  lowering  the  price,  hut  to  drive  it  away  from  a  com- 
petitor. The  one  form  of  competition  is  healthful  rivalry;  the  other 
is  a  war  of  extenni nation.  One  is  the  life  of  business;  the  other 
its  death-blow.  Competition  favours  the  strongest  competitors. 
The  big  usually  survive.  It  is  the  survival  of  the  biggest  rather 
than  the  fittest  that  frequently  results  from  competition  as  it  is 
practised.  *  Cutthroat'  competition  is,  in  no  sense,  a  practice  pe- 
culiar to  trusts.  But  when  employed  by  trusts  it  ia  a  menace  to  the 
public,  for  the  great  trusts  have  the  power  to  withstand  the  effects 
of  competition  longer  than  their  small  rivals.  In  so  far  as  this  is 
the  result  of  their  ability  to  produce  or  market  more  cheaply,  which 
is  frequently,  if  not  generally,  the  case,  we  cannot  find  fault  with 
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the  competition,  for  the  conmninity  wants  cheapened  production, 
provided  it  is  not  secured  by  a  degradation  of  the  working  classes; 
and  the  community  wants  lower  prices^  provided  they  are  not  ineon- 
sistent  with  fair  profits.  But  competitorg  do  not  confine  themselves 
within  these  limits*  They  are  merciless  in  their  methods.  Prize- 
fighters do  not  hit  below  the  belt,  but  the  methods  of  business 
competitors  are  usually  more  brutal  than  prize-fighting.  With  busi- 
ness competitors,  it  is  war  to  the  death*  Trusts  are  probably  no 
worse  than  individual  competitors  in  this  respect;  but  their  powers 
are  greater,  and  the  result  of  acts  done  by  them  is  more  injurious 
than  when  done  by  feeble  individuals. 

"  In  an  earlier  chapter  we  showed  that  competition  was  the  mother 
of  trusts.  Trusts  are  born  of  competition,  conceived  for  the  pur- 
pose of  kilhng  competition;  and  yet  they  use  competition  as  a 
method  of  exterminating  competitors.  This  paradox  calls  to  mind 
the  story  of  the  minister  who  once  preached  two  sermons  as  a 
candidate  for  a  certain  church  which  was  without  a  pastor.  His 
morning  discourse  was  from  the  passage:  *Ye  are  of  your  father, 
the  devil.'  His  evening  text  was:  *  Children,  obey  your  parents.' 
When  it  comes  to  the  struggle  of  getting  business  or  killing  off  a 
rival  in  trade,  the  methods  of  the  trust  reflect  credit  upon  its  mother, 
cutthroat  competition.  A  good  deal  depends  upon  whether  the 
new  competitor  is  another  giant  trust  or  a  struggling  individual  en- 
terprise. If  it  is  a  case  of  rival  trust,  there  may  be  keen  and  in- 
tense competition;  but  if  it  is  a  case  of  the  trust  against  the  weak 
and  struggting  individual  producer,  there  will  he  the  rankest  of 
unfair  methods.  When  Trust  meets  Trust,  ^  then  comes  the  tug  of 
war;^  but  when  the  Trust  meets  an  individual  competitor,  then  the 
Trust  conducts  itself  like  a  thug  of  the  slums. 

"  Small  competitive  concerns  will  spring  up  more  quickly  than 
will  great  ones.  Oftentimes  the  results  of  careful  individual  atten- 
tion to  a  small  business  will  offset  the  advantages  of  greater  capital 
managed  by  agents  and  subordinates.  Such  new  small  concerns  can 
succeed  against  extortionate  prices,  and  sometimes  even  where  prices 
are  at  the  fair  profit  mark.  But  what  do  they  meet  with  from 
trusts?  Cutthroat  competition.  What  is  the  action  of  trusts  in 
euch  cases  with  regard  to  prices?  It  is  a  lowering  of  them  in  the 
particular  locality  where  the  small  hand  of  competition  has  arisen, 
—  lowering  them  below  the  fair  profit  mark,  lowering  them  some- 
times below  actual  cost  of  production,  lowering  them  at  any  rate 
to  a  point  wliere  the  small  competitorB  will  eventually  be  driven 
from  business.  Why?  Because  they  have  dared  to  compete.  For 
what  purpose?  In  order  to  kill  the  competition  and  restore  the 
old  prices,  or  even  to  exact  eventually,  higher  prices  that  will  com- 
pensate for  the  enforced  decrease  that  was  made  to  kill  competition. 
The  community  is  interested  in, —  yes,  is  benefited  by  low  prices; 
but  it  is  injured  by  sacrifice  sales,  by  '  slaughters,'  by  cutthroat 
competition.  Sales  at  a  loss  soon  absorb  the  limited  capital  of  the 
weak  competitor,  but  the  loss  of  the  trust  on  this  fractional  portion 
of  its  business  is  more  than  made  up  by  its  extortionate  prices  in 
other  localities.     Sometimes  the  trust  reduces  its  price  below  cost 
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in  all  localities.  It  is  the  party  with  the  largest  puree  that  can 
stand  this  cutthroat  competition  the  longest,  and  that  party  is 
always  the  trust, 

"  The  kind  of  competition  ]UBt  outlined  is  in  its  nature,  at  least, 
conspiracy.  It  is  the  use  of  one's  property  not  directly  for  one's 
own  benefit,  but  for  the  injury  of  another.  It  violates  the  spirit, 
if  not  the  letter,  of  the  law  against  conspiracy.  There  should  be 
no  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  it  does.  If  donbt  eiists,  statutes 
should  be  enacted  so  as  to  express  in  no  ambiguous  terms  their  pro- 
hibition of  such  competition*  It  should  be  declared  criminal,  so  that 
the  strong  arm  of  the  state  could  punish  the  wrong." 

This  last  point  made  hy  Mr,  Collier  is  of  vital  import,  and  should 
be  carefully  considered  by  those  who  hold  that  the  only  danger 
which  can  result  from  large  aggregations  of  capital  comes  from  the 
special  privileges  which  tliey  acquire,  and  that  if  competition  were 
free,  private  individuals  with  far  less  capital  could  successfully  hold  ^ 
their  own.  For  example,  we  find  even  so  clear  a  thinker  as  Bolton 
Hall  saying,  in  his  *^  Free  America  '' :  *'  The  alleged  ability  of  trusts 
to  charge  higher  prices  merely  through  their  control  of  huge  capital 
has  little  foundation  in  fact.  The  great  department  stores,  with  in- 
vestments of  minions  of  dollars  each,  not  being  protected  by  clase  < 
legislation,  sell  goods  cheaper  and  at  less  rates  of  profit  than  small 
firms  doing  one-tenth  as  much  business.  Without  the  protection 
against  competition  afforded  by  various  special  privileges,  the  trusts 
would  have  no  other  advantage  than  that  of  greater  economy  and 
efficiency  througli  lessened  expense  of  management  and  increased 
business.  Tliis  advantage  would  enable  them  to  drive  out  smaller' 
competitors  only  when  they  could  supply  goods  cheaper;  which  would 
increase  the  demand  for  labour,  increase  wealth  and  greatly  benefit 
the  masses  who  consume  things.  If  there  were  no  monopoly  (and 
under  free  conditions  there  could  be  none),  as  soon  as  a  trust  put 
up  prices  new  competitors  would  start  up,  and  prices  would  fall  to 
near  the  cost  of  production, 

*'  Trusts  are  able  to  extort  high  prices,  when  the  individuals  or 
the  corporations  composing  them  are  given  a  partial  or  complete 
monopoly  of  some  particular  industry.  This  is  always  through  some 
law-granted  privilege,  such  as  a  public  franchise,  patent  right,  pro- 
tection against  foreign  competition,  or,  most  important  of  all^  the 
right  to  hold  out  of  use  lands  from  which  rivals  might  produce 
competing  commodities, 

"  111  ere  is  the  secret  of  the  trusts'  power.  Not  their  huge  ag» 
gregations  of  capital,  but  the  exclusive  privileges  given  to  some  truata 
make  them  dancjerous  and  oppressive," 

That  the  major  part  of  what  Mr.  Hall  says  in  this  quotation  is 
true  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  the  point  raised  by  Mr.  Collier  is  vital 
and  has  to  be  reckoned  with*  Again  and  again  have  small  concerns 
been  nailed  like  dried  beetles  to  the  wall  by  trusts  dropping  their 
prices  below  a  living  margin  of  profit,  and  in  some  cases  even  below 
cost  of  production.  Nor  is  this  alL  The  knowledge  that  it  can  and 
will  be  done  acts  as  a  powerful  deterrent  to  that  capital  which  other- 
wise might  compete.    During   the  great  coal-strike  the  duty  wafl 
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temporarily  removed  from  a  certain  grade  of  coal,  and  it  was  thought 
by  many  that  this  would  bring  the  trust  to  its  knees,  inasmuch  as 
they  believed  that  American  capital  would  immediately  secure  ships 
and  start  the  importation  of  foreign  coaL  Nothing  of  the  sort, 
however,  occurred  to  any  considerable  degree*  To  have  prepared  for 
this  importation  would  have  necessitated  a  very  considerable  outlay 
of  capital,  and  this  capital  had  not  the  slightest  guarantee  that  the 
duty  would  not  be  almost  immediately  reimposed,  Tlie  result  was 
as  the  politicians  doubtless  foresaw  at  the  time,  that  the  coal-bamas 
would  not  be  in  the  least  affected  by  it  in  their  nefarious  exploita- 
tion of  the  suffering  public.  A  duty  which  thus  raises  the  cost  of 
a  commodity  to  the  importer  and  so  handicaps  him  in  competing  with 
home-produced  goods,  has  the  same  economic  effect  upon  the  im- 
porter that  would  be  experienced  by  a  domestic  producer  who  found 
his  competitors  able  to  make  goods  much  cheaper  than  he*  Thus  we 
see  that  the  ability  of  a  trust  to  enter  the  market,  establish  a  cut- 
throat competition  and  sell  below  the  cost  of  production  for  the 
purpose  of  ruining  competitors  must  inevitably  act  as  a  deterrent 
to  capitalists  who  might  otherwise  compete  with  them*  It  is  all 
one  to  the  would-be  competitor  whether  a  duty  is  liable  to  tax  him 
out  of  the  field,  whether  his  business  rivals  can  actually  produce 
the  goods  cheaper  than  he,  or  whether  they  have  sufficient  financial 
resources  to  sell  below  the  cost  of  production. 
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'*  *  There  was  a  certaiti  very  dry  land*  the  people  whereof  were  tn  sore 
need  of  water.  And  they  did  nothing  but  to  seek  after  water  from  morn- 
ing until  nlght»  and  many  perished  because  they  could  not  find  it, 

*'*  Howbeit,  there  were  certain  mem  in  that  land  who  were  more  crafty 
and  diligent  than  the  rest,  and  these  had  gathered  stores  of  water  where 
others  could  find  none,  and  the  name  of  these  men  was  called  capitalists. 
And  It  came  to  pass  that  the  people  of  the  land  came  unto  the  capitalists 
and  prayed  them  that  they  would  give  them  of  the  water  they  had 
gathered  that  they  might  drlnk»  for  their  need  was  sore.  But  the  capltai- 
istB  answered  them  and  saidr 

** '  "  Go  to,  ye  silly  people!  why  should  we  give  you  of  the  water  which 
we  have  gathered,  for  then  we  should  become  even  aa  ye  are,  and  perish 
with  you?  But  behold  what  we  will  do  unto  you.  Be  ye  our  servants 
and  ye  shall  have  water," 

'*  *  And  the  people  said*  *'  Only  give  us  to  drink  and  we  will  be  your 
servants,  we  and  our  children/'    And  It  was  so. 

*'  *  Now,  the  capitalists  were  men  of  understanding,  and  wise  in  their 
generation.  They  ordered  the  people  who  were  their  servants  in  bands 
with  captains  and  officers,  and  some  they  put  at  the  springs  to  dip,  and 
others  did  they  make  to  carry  the  water,  and  others  did  they  cause  to  seek 
for  new  springs.  And  all  the  water  w^as  brought  together  in  one  place, 
and  there  did  the  capitalists  make  a  great  tank  for  to  hold  it,  and  the 
tank  was  called  the  Market,  for  !t  was  there  that  the  people,  even  the 
servants  of  the  capitalists,  came  to  get  water.  And  the  capitalists  said 
unto  the  people: 

" '  *'  For  every  bucket  of  water  that  ye  bring  to  us,  that  we  may  pour 
it  Into  the  tank,  which  la  the  Market,  behold  I  we  will  give  you  a  penny, 
but  for  every  bucket  that  we  shall  draw  forth  to  give  unto  you  that  ye 
may  drink  of  It,  ye  and  your  wives  and  your  children,  ye  shall  give  to 
us  two  pennies,  and  the  ditTerence  shall  be  our  profit,  seeing  that  If 
it  were  not  for  this  profit  we  would  not  do  this  thing  for  you,  but  ye 
should  all  perish,'* 

'* '  And  it  was  good  in  the  people's  eyes,  for  they  were  dull  of  under- 
stand in  g,  and  they  diligently  brought  water  unto  the  tank  for  many  days, 
and  for  every  bucket  which  they  did  bring  the  capitalists  gave  them  every 
man  a  penny;  but  for  every  bucket  that  the  capftallsts  drew  forth  from 
the  tank  to  give  again  unto  the  people,  behold!  the  people  rendered  to 
the  capitalists  two  pennies. 

'*  *  And  after  many  days  the  water  tank,  which  was  the  Market,  over- 
flowed at  the  top,  seeing  that  for  every  bucket  the  people  poured  in 
they  received  only  so  much  as  would  buy  again  half  of  a  bucliet.  And 
because  of  the  excess  that  was  left  of  every  bucket,  did  the  tank  overflow, 
for  the  people  ivere  many,  but  the  capitalists  were  few,  and  could  drink 
no  more  than  others.     Therefore  did  the  tank  overflow, 

*'  *  And  when  the  capitalists  saw  that  the  water  overflowed,  they  said 
to  the  people: 

See  ye  not  the  tank,  which  Is  the  Market,  doth  overflow?    Sit  ye 

down,  therefore  and  be  patient,  for  ye  shall  bring  us  no  more  water  till 
the  tank  be  empty," 

'*'  But  when  the  people  no  more  received  the  pennies  of  the  capitalists 
for  the  water  they  brought  they  could  buy  no  more  water  from  the 
capitalists,  having  naught  wherewith  to  buy.  And  when  the  capitalists 
saw  that  they  had  no  more  profit  because  no  man  bought  water  of  them, 
they  were  troubled.  And  they  sent  forth  men  in  the  highways,  the  by- 
ways,  and  the  hedges,  crying,  '"  If  any  thirst  let  him  come  to  the  tank  and 
buy  water  of  us,  for  It  doth  overflow,*'  For  they  said  among  themselves, 
•*  Behold,  the  times  are  dull;  we  must  advertise," 

*'  •  But  the  people  answered,  saying:  "How  can  we  buy  unless  ye  hire 
us,  for  how  else  shall  we  have  wherewithal  to  buy?  Hire  ye  us,  therefore, 
as  before,  and  we  will  gladly  buy  water,  for  we  thirst,  and  ye  will  have 
no  need  to  advertise."  But  the  capitalists  said  to  the  people:  '*  Shall 
we  hire  you  to  bring  water  when  the  tank,  which  Is  the  Market,  doth 
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already  overflow?  Buy  ye,  therefore,  first  water,  and  when  the  tank  Is 
empty,  through  your  buying,  will  We  hire  you  again."  And  bo  it  was 
because  the  capitalists  hired  them  no  more  to  bring  water  that  the  people 
could  not  buy  the  water  they  had  brought  already,  and  because  the  people 
could  not  buy  the  water  they  had  brought  already,  the  capitalists  no 
more  hired  them  to  bring  water.  And  the  saying  went  abroad,  "  It  is  a 
crisis." 

**  *  And  the  thirst  of  the  people  was  great,  for  it  was  not  now  as  it 
had  been  in  the  days  of  their  fathers,  when  the  land  was  open  before  them, 
for  every  one  to  seek  water  for  himself,  seeing  that  the  capitalists  had 
taken  all  the  springs,  and  the  wells,  and  the  water  wheels,  and  the 
vessels  and  the  buckets,  so  that  no  man  might  come  by  water  save  from 
the  tank»  which  was  the  Market,  And  the  people  murmured  against  the 
capital ista  and  said :  ''  Behold,  the  tank  runneth  over«  and  we  die  of 
thirst-     Give  us,  therefore,  of  the  water,  that  we  perish  not'* 

** '  But  the  capitalists  answered,:  "  Not  so.  The  water  Is  ours.  Ye 
shall  not  drink  thereof  unless  ye  buy  it  of  ua  with  pennies."'  And  they 
conhrmed  it  with  an  oath,  saying,  after  their  manner^  "Business  is  husl- 
ness," 

" '  But  the  capitalists  were  disquieted  that  the  people  bought  no  more 
water,  whereby  they  had  no  more  any  profits,  and  they  spake  one  to 
another,  saying:  ''It  seemeth  that  our  profits  have  stopped  our  profits, 
and  by  reason  of  the  profits  we  have  made,  we  can  make  no  more  profits. 
How  is  it  that  our  profits  are  become  unprofitable  to  us,  and  our  gains 
do  make  us  poor?  Let  us  therefore  send  for  the  soothsayers,  that  they 
may  interpret  this  thing  unto  us,"  and  they  sent  for  them, 

**  *  Now.  the  soothsayers  were  men  leamed  in  dark  sayings,  who  Joined 
themselves  to  the  capitalists  by  reason  of  the  water  of  the  capitalists, 
that  they  might  have  thereof  and  live,  they  and  their  children.  And  they 
spake  for  the  capitalists  nnto  the  people,  and  did  their  embassies  for 
them,  seeing  that  the  capitalists  were  not  a  folk  (|uick  of  understanding 
neither  ready  of  speech. 

"'And  the  capitalists  demanded  of  the  soothsayers  that  they  should 
interpret  this  thing  unto  them,  wherefore  it  was  that  the  people  bought 
no  more  water  of  them,  although  the  tank  was  full.  And  certain  of  the 
soothsayers  answered  and  said,  '*  It  is  by  reason  of  overproduction,*'  and 
some  said,  **  It  is  glut ";  but  the  slKniflcatlon  of  the  two  words  is  the 
same.  And  others  said,  **  Nay,  but  this  thing  is  by  reason  of  the 
ipots  on  the  sun."  And  yet  others  answered,  saying,  *'  It  is  neither  by 
reason  of  glut,  nor  yet  of  spots  on  the  sun  that  this  evil  hath  come  to 
pass,  but  because  of  lack  of  confidence." 

"•And  while  the  soothsayers  contended  among  themselves,  according 
to  their  manner,  the  men  of  profit  did  slumber  and  sleep,  and  when  they 
awoke  they  said  to  the  soothsayers:  '*  It  is  enough.  Ve  have  spoken  com- 
fortably unto  us.  Now  go  ye  forth  and  speak  comfortably  likewise  unto 
this  people,  so  that  they  be  at  rest  and  leave  us  also  In  peace.*' 

"* '  But  the  soothsayers,  even  the  men  of  the  dismal  science  ^  for  so 
they  were  named  of  some  —  were  loath  to  go  forth  to  the  people  lest  they 
should  be  stoned,  for  the  people  loved  them  not  And  they  said  to  the 
capitalists: 

Masters,    It  is  a   mystery  of  our  craft  that  if  men  be  full   and 

thirst  not  but  be  at  rest,  then  shall  they  ind  comfort  In  our  speech 
even  as  ye.  Yet  If  they  thirst  and  be  empty,  find  they  no  comfort  therein 
but  rather  mock  us,  for  it  seemeth  that  unless  a  man  be  full  our  wisdom 
appeareth  unto  him  but  emptiness."  But  the  capitalists  said:  *' Go 
ye  forth.    Are  ye  not  our  men  to  do  our  embassies?  '* 

"  •  And  the  soothsayers  went  forth  to  the  people  and  expounded  to 
them  the  mystery  of  overproduction,  and  bow  It  was  that  they  must  needs 
perish  of  thirst  because  there  was  overmuch  water,  and  how  there  could 
not  be  enough  because  there  was  too  much.  And  likewise  spoke  they  unto 
the  people  concerning  the  sun  spots,  and  also  wherefore  It  was  that 
these  things  had  come  upon  them  by  reason  of  lack  of  confidence.    And 
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It  was  even  as  tbe  soothsayers  had  said,  for  to  the  people  their  wisdom^ 
seemed  emptiness.    And  the   people   reviled   them,  saying:     "  Go   up,   ye 
bald-heads!     Will  ye  mock  us?     Doth  plenty  breed  famine?    Doth  nothing 
come  out  of  much?  '*    And  they  took  up  stones  to  stone  them. 

''  *  And  when  the  capitalists  saw  that  the  people  still  murmured  and 
would  not  give  ear  to  the  soothsayers,  and  because  also  they  feared  lest 
they  filiould  come  upon  the  tank  and  take  of  the  water  by  force*  they 
brought  forth  to  them  certain  holy  men  (but  they  were  false  priests), 
who  spake  unto  the  people  that  they  should  be  quiet  and  trouble  not  the 
capitalists  because  they  thirsted*  And  these  holy  men,  who  were  false 
priests,  testified  to  the  people  that  this  affliction  was  sent  to  them  of  God 
for  the  healing  of  their  souls,  and  that  if  they  should  bear  it  In  patience 
and  lust  not  after  the  water*  neither  trouble  the  capitalists,  it  would 
come  to  pass  that  after  they  had  given  up  the  ghost  they  would  come  to  a 
country  w^here  there  should  be  no  capitalists  but  an  abundance  of  water. 
Howbelt,  there  were  certain  true  prophets  of  God  also,  and  these  bad 
compassion  on  the  people  and  would  not  prophesy  for  tbe  capitalists,  but 
rather  spake  constantly  against  them. 

"  *  Now.  when  the  capitalists  saw  that  the  people  still  murmured  and 
would  not  be  still,  neither  for  the  words  of  the  soothsayers  nor  of  the 
false  priests,  they  came  forth  themselves  unto  them  and  put  the  ends  of 
their  fingers  in  the  water  that  overflowed  In  the  tank  and  wet  the  tips 
thereof,  and  they  scattered  the  drops  from  the  tips  of  their  Engers 
abroad  upon  the  people  who  thronged  the  tank,  and  the  name  of  the  drops 
of  water  was  charity,  and  they  were  exceeding  bitter, 

*'  *  And  when  the  capital  is  la  saw  yet  again  that  neither  for  the  words 
of  the  soothsayers,  nor  of  the  lioly  men  who  were  false  priests*  not  yet 
for  the  drops  that  were  called  charity,  would  the  people  be  still,  but 
raged  the  more,  and  crowded  upon  the  tank  as  if  they  would  take  It  by 
force,  then  took  they  council  together  and  sent  men  privily  forth  among 
the  people.  And  these  men  sought  out  the  mightiest  among  the  people  and 
all  who  had  skill  in  war,  and  took  them  apart  and  spake  craftily  with 
them,  saying: 

"  *  **  Come,  now^  why  cast  ye  not  your  lot  in  with  the  capitalists?  If 
ye  will  be  their  men  and  serve  them  against  the  people,  that  they  break 
not  in  upon  the  tank,  then  shall  ye  have  abundance  of  water,  that  ye 
perish  not,  ye  and  your  children.** 

'* "  And  the  mighty  men  and  they  who  were  skilled  In  war  hearkened 
unto  this  speech  and  suffered  themselves  to  be  persuaded,  for  their  thirst 
constrained  them,  and  they  went  within  unto  the  capitalists  and  became 
their  men,  and  staves  and  swords  were  put  in  their  hands  and  they  became 
a  defense  unto  the  capitalists  and  smote  the  people  when  they  thronged 
upon  the  tank, 

"  *  And  after  many  days  the  water  was  low  in  the  tank,  for  the  capitalists 
did  make  fountains  and  fish  ponds  of  the  water  thereof,  and  did  bathe 
therein,  they  and  their  wives  and  their  children,  and  did  waste  the  water 
for  their  pleasure. 

"  *  And  when  the  capitalists  saw  that  the  tank  was  empty,  they  said, 
"The  crisis  Is  ended*';  and  they  sent  forth  and  hired  the  people  that 
they  should  bring  water  to  fill  it  again.  And  for  the  water  that  the 
people  brought  to  the  tank  they  received  for  every  bucket  a  penny,  but 
for  the  water  which  the  capitalists  drew  forth  from  the  tank  to  give 
again  to  the  people  they  received  two  pennies,  that  they  might  have 
their  profit  And  after  a  time  did  the  tank  again  oversow  even  as 
before. 

"  *  And  now,  when  many  times  the  people  had  filled  the  tank  until  it 
overflowed  and  had  thirsted  till  the  water  therein  had  been  wasted  by  the 
capitalists,  it  came  to  pass  that  there  arose  in  the  land  certain  men 
who  were  called  agitators,  for  that  they  did  stir  up  the  people.  And  they 
spake  to  the  people,  saying  that  they  should  associate,  and  then  would 
they  have  no  need  to  be  servants  of  the  capitalists  and  should  thirst  no 
more  for  water.    And  in  the  eyas  of  the  capitalists  were  the  agitators 
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pestilent  fellows,  and  they  would  fain  have  crucified  them,  but  durst 
not  for  fear  of  the  people, 

"  *  And  the  words  of  the  agitators  which  they  spake  to  the  people 
were  od  this  wise: 

Ye  foolish  people,  how  long  will  ye  he  deceived  by  a  lie  and  be- 
lieve to  your  liurt  that  which  is  not?  for  behold  all  these  things  tiiat 
have  heen  said  uoto  you  by  the  capitalists  and  by  tbe  soothsayers  are 
euonlDgiy  devised  fables.  And  likewise  the  holy  men,  who  say  that  it 
is  the  will  of  God  that  ye  should  always  be  poor  and  miserable  and 
athirst,  behold!  they  do  blaspheme  God  and  are  liars,  whom  he  will  bit* 
teriy  judge  though  he  forgive  all  others.  How  cometh  it  that  ye  may 
not  come  by  the  water  in  the  tank?  Is  it  not  because  ye  have  no 
money?  And  why  have  ye  no  money?  Is  It  not  because  ye  receive  but 
one  penny  for  every  bucket  that  ye  bring  to  the  tank,  which  is  the 
Market,  but  must  reader  two  pennies  for  every  bucket  ye  take  out,  so 
that  the  capitalist  may  have  their  profit?  See  ye  not  how  by  this  means 
the  tank  must  overflow,  being  filled  by  that  ye  lack  and  made  to  abound 
out  of  your  emptiness?  See  ye  not  also  that  the  harder  ye  toil  and 
the  more  diligently  ye  seek  and  bring  the  water,  the  worse  and  not  the 
.    better  it  shall  be  for  you  by  reason  of  the  profit,  and  that  forever?*" 

'"After  this  manner  spake  the  agitators  for  many  days  unto  the  peo- 
ple, and  none  heeded  them,  but  it  was  so  that  after  a  time  the  people 
hearkened.     And  they  answered  and  said  unto  the  agitators: 

"  *  *'  Ye  say  truth*  It  is  because  of  the  capitalists  and  of  their  profits 
that  we  want,  seeing  that  by  reason  of  them  and  their  profits  we  may  by 
no  means  come  by  the  fruit  of  our  labour,  bo  that  our  labour  is  in  vain, 
and  the  more  we  toil  to  fill  the  tank  the  sooner  doth  it  overflow,  and 
we  may  receive  nothing  because  there  is  too  much,  according  to  the  words 
of  the  soothsayers.  But  behold,  the  capitalists  are  hard  men  and  their 
tender  mercies  are  cruel.  Tell  us  if  ye  know  any  way  whereby  we  may 
deliver  ourselves  out  of  our  bondage  unto  them.  But  If  ye  know  of  no 
certain  way  of  deliverance  we  beseech  you  to  hold  your  peace  and  let  us 
alone,  that  we  may  forget  our  misery;" 

*'  *  And  the  agitators  answered  and  said,  **  We  know  a  way." 
"'And   the  people   said:     *' Deceive  us  not,   for  this  thing  hath  beea 
from  the  beginning,  and  none  hath  found  a  way  of  deliverance  until  now, 
though  many  have  sought  it  carefully  with  tears.    But  if  ye  know  a  way, 
speak  unto  us  quickly/' 

"*  *  Then  the  agitators  spake  unto  the  people  of  the  way.  And  they 
Bald: 

'*  *  '*  Behold,  what  need  have  ye  at  all  of  these  capitalists,  that  ye 
should  yield  them  profits  upon  your  labour?  What  great  thing  do  they 
wherefore  ye  render  them  this  tribute?  Lol  it  is  only  because  they  do 
order  you  in  bands  and  lead  you  out  and  tn  and  set  your  tasks  and  after- 
ward give  you  a  little  of  the  water  yourselves  have  brought  and  not 
they.  Now,  behold  the  way  out  of  this  bondage f  Do  ye  for  yourselves 
that  which  is  done  by  the  capitalists  —  namely,  the  ordering  of  your 
labour,  and  the  marshaling  of  your  bands,  and  the  dividing  of  your 
tasks.  So  shall  ye  have  no  need  at  all  of  the  capitalists  and  no  more 
yield  to  them  any  profit,  but  all  the  fruit  of  your  labour  shall  ye  shar^ 
as  brethren,  every  one  having  the  same;  and  so  shall  the  tank  never 
overflow  until  every  man  Is  full,  and  would  not  wag  the  tongue  for  more, 
and  afterward  shall  ye  with  the  overflow  make  pleasant  fountains  and 
fish  ponds  to  delight  yourselves  withal  even  as  did  the  capitalists;  but 
these  shall  l>e  for  the  delight  of  all/* 

*"  *  And  the  people  answered,  '*  How  Bhall  we  go  about  to  do  this  thing, 
for  it  seemeth  good  to  us?  " 

**  *  And  the  agitators  answered :  ''  Choose  ye  discreet  men  to  go  in  and 
out  before  you  and  to  marshal  your  bands  and  order  your  labour,  and 
these  men  shall  be  as  the  capitalists  were;  but,  behold,  they  shall  not  be 
your  masters  as  the  capitalists  are,  but  your  brethren  and  ofllcers  who 
do  your  will,  and  they  shall  not  take  any  profits,  but  every  man  bis 
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share  IJke  the  others,  that  there  may  be  no  more  masters  and  servants 
among  you,  but  brethren  only.  And  from  time  to  time*  as  ye  see  fit,  ye 
shail  choose  other  discreet  men  Id  place  of  the  first  to  order  the  labour." 

"  *  And  the  people  hearkened,  and  the  thing  was  very  good  to  them. 
Likewise  seemed  it  not  a  hard  thing.  And  with  one  voice  they  cried  out, 
"  So  let  It  be  as  ye  have  said,  for  we  will  do  it!  " 

** '  And  the  capitalists  heard  the  noise  of  the  shouting  and  what  the 
people  said,  and  the  soothsayers  heard  it  also,  and  likewise  the  false 
priests  and  the  mighty  men  of  war,  who  were  a  defense  unto  the  capital- 
ists; and  when  they  heard  they  trembled  exceedingly,  so  that  their  knees 
smote  together,  and  they  said  one  to  another,  "  It  is  the  end  of  us!  '* 

'*  ■  How  belt,  there  were  certain  true  priests  of  the  living  God  who 
would  not  prophesy  for  the  capitalists,  but  had  compassion  on  the  people; 
and  when  they  heard  the  shouting  of  the  people  and  what  they  said,  they 
rejoiced  with  exceeding  great  Joy»  and  gave  thanks  to  God  because  of 
the  deliverance. 

*'  •  And  the  people  went  and  did  all  the  things  that  were  told  them 
of  the  agitators  to  do.  And  it  came  to  pass  as  the  agitators  had  said, 
even  according  to  all  their  words.  And  there  was  no  more  any  tMrst  in 
that  land,  neither  any  that  was  abungered,  nor  naked,  nor  cold,  nor  in 
any  manner  of  want;  and  every  man  said  unto  his  fellow,  **  My  brother,'* 
and  every  woman  said  unto  her  companion,  *'  My  sister,**  for  so  were 
they  with  one  another  as  brethren  and  sisters  which  do  dwell  together 
in  unity.    And  the  blessing  of  God  rested  upon  that  land  forever/  " 

Edward  Bellamy  —  EquulU}/, 
FermisBion  of  D*  Appleton  d  Co, 
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N  "Our  BenevoleBt  Feudalism,"  Mr.  W*  H.  Ghent 
says  in  his  chapter,  "  Utopias  and  Other  Forecasts ;'' 
"We  have  also  the  Single-Taxers,  the  followers  of 
the  late  Henry  George,  who  are  quite  as  fertile  in 
prophecy  as  in  polemics.     They  dream  of  a  millen- 

nium    through    the    imposition    of    a  tax    on    the 

economic  value  of  land,  and  the  abolition  of  all  other  taxes  and 
duties  of  whatever  kind.  Free  competition  is  their  shibboleth;  and 
it  is  no  less  the  shibboleth  of  the  Neo-Jeffersonians,  the  followers 
of  Mr,  Bryan.  Except  for  the  fact  tliat  these  two  schools  are  some- 
what Jacobinical,  their  general  notions  of  the  coming  society  do 
not  differ  greatly  from  the  notions  of  the  orthodox  economists.  All 
of  these  desire,  or  think  they  desire,  free  competition.  Arising  out 
of  an  era  of  competition.  Professor  Clark  sees  a  coming  order  wherein 
the  rich  'will  continually  grow  richer,  and  tJxe  multi-millionaires 
will  approach  the  billion-dollar  standard;  but  tlie  poor  will  be  far 
from  growing  poorer  ...  It  may  be  that  the  wages  of  a  day 
will  take  him  (the  worker)  to  the  mountains,  and  those  of  a  hun- 
dred days  will  carry  him  through  a  European  tour.' 

"  The  dreadful  spectre  of  monopoly,  however,  arises  to  threaten 
these  visions.  Most  of  the  orthodox  economists  acknowledge  a  pos- 
sible danger  from  it,  but  the  Single-Taxers  and  Jeffersonians  are 
sure  it  is  a  real  and  growing  menace.  Says  Professor  Clark,  '  Be- 
tween ns  and  the  regime  of  monopoly  there  ranges  itself  a  whole 
series  of  possible  measures  stopping  short  of  Socialism^  and  yet  ef- 
ficient enougli  to  preserve  our  free  economic  system.'  It  is  a  *  free 
economic  system '  whicb  all  these  are  bent  on  having, —  the  economists 
determined  on  preserving  it,  the  others  on  establishing  it;  for  the 
Single-Taxers,  with  their  hete  noire  of  private  ownership  of  land, 
and  the  Jeffersonians,  with  their  betes  noires  of  railroads  and  trusts, 
deny  that  our  economic  system  is  at  present  *  free.'  Doubtless  they 
are  both  right;  but  if  there  be  one  fact  in  the  realm  of  political 
economy  fairly  established,  it  is  that  the  era  of  competition,  whether 
free  or  unfree,  is  dead,  and  the  means  of  its  resurrection  are  un- 
known to  political  science. 

"With  old  men  the  dream  of  its  revival  is  warrantable,  for  it 
springs  from  that  retrospective  mood  of  age  which  gilds  past  times, 
and  tbat  attenrJant  mood  which  recreates  and  projects  them  into  some 
imagined  future;  but  with  the  younger  generation  visions  of  free 
competition  are  but  as  children's  dreams  of  wild  forests  and  shaggy 
animals  —  the  atavistic  reminders  of  experiences  unknown  to  the 
individual,  though  knit  into  the  fibre  of  the  race.  The  subject  is 
one  far  better  suited  to  the  domain  of  a  psychologist  like  Dr.  Stanley 
Hall  than  to  the  scope  of  this  book. 
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"  Finally,  we  have  tlie  Socialists,  witii  their  prophecy  of  the  early 
establishment  of  a  cooperative  commonwealth.  It  is  a  noble  picture, 
in  its  best  expression  based  upon  the  extreme  of  faith  in  the  coming 
generations  of  mankind,  however  its  draughtsmen  may  criticise  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  the  present.  There  is  no  doubt  that  now  a 
ground-swell  of  Socialist  conviction  moves  like  a  tide  *of  waters  nn- 
withstood/  everywhere  one  notices  its  influences.  Even  so  conservative 
a  scholar  as  Professor  Henry  Davies^  lecturer  on  the  history  of 
philosophy  in  Yale  University,  can  write,  ^  Tlxere  is  no  doubt  that 
the  next  form  of  political  activity  to  claim  attention  is  the  socialistic, 
as  it  is  the  most  popular  and  serious  of  any  now  before  the  edu- 
cated minds  of  this  country,*  Its  propaganda  is  carried  on  untir- 
ingly, and  that  its  results  are  feared  is  evident  from  the  equal  ag- 
gressiveness of  a  counter-propaganda  maintained  by  the  ingenious 
defenders  of  the  present  regime  against  the  whole  form  and  spirit 
of  Socialism." 

From  the  above  (|uotation  one  woold  naturally  infer  that  the  posi- 
tions of  the  Single-Taxer  and  of  the  Socialist  in  tliis  matter  of 
competition  were  widely  at  variance  with  each  other,  and^  indeed, 
such  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever,  the  advanced  Socialists  and  the  ablest  Single-Taxers  have  very 
little  quarrel  in  this  respect.  The  Socialist  says  abolish  competition; 
because  it  is  cruel,  wasteful  and  unphilosophical.  The  Single-Taier 
Bays  free  compeiiiion,  because  the  thing  now  called  competition  is 
cruel,  wasteful  and  unphilosophical  and  is  not  as  a  matter  of  fact 
real  competition  at  all. 

In  Bellamy's  ^*  Looking  Backward  "  it  was  suggested  that  the  sup- 
ply and  demand  of  labourers  in  the  various  kinds  of  productive 
work  should  be  regulated  by  increasing  the  hours  of  work  in  those 
pursuits  which  were  over-supplied  with  applicants*  or  decreasing  the 
hours  in  those  avocations  which  were  not  otherwise  sufficiently  at- 
tractive to  labourers,  until  such  time  as  the  supply  and  demand 
should  be  equal.  This  is  a  use  of  the  competitive  principle  in  la- 
bour for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  just  exchange  value  of 
products.  When  an  avocation  was  so  desirable  that  too  many  la- 
bourers competed  for  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  it,  this  socialistic 
writer  advocated  making  it  progressively  less  desirable  until  the 
balance  was  restored.  Thus  we  see  that  a  certain  use  of  the  com- 
petitive principle  is  not  repugnant  to  all  Socialists.  The  Single- 
Taxer,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  that  we  now  have  real  competition 
in  any  sense  which  he  is  willing  to  accept,  and  when  he  has  care- 
fully stated  what  the  "free  competition"  is  which  he  desires,  it 
is  found  that  its  chief  function  is  as  a  measure  of  values,  and  that 
it  is  shorn  of  all  those  ati;ributes  which  the  Socialist  most  reprobates, 

Henry  {jeorge  said:  "There  is  no  measure  of  value  among  men 
save  competition  or  the  higgling  of  the  market/* 

Speaking  of  this  same  competition,  Mr.  Louis  F,  Post,  one  of  the 
leading  American  Single-Taxers,  says,  in  his  booklet  entitled  *^  Mo- 
nopoly and  Competition":  "It  is  only  by  this  me^ns  that  workers 
can  measure  their  work  economically  so  as  to  exchange  it  among 
themselves  fairly  and  justly.     Each  understands  and   can  appraise 
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the  irksomeDcss  of  the  labour  lie  himself  does,  better  than  he  can 
understand  or  appraise  that  of  the  person  with  whom  he  contemplates 
an  exchange.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  he  should  endeavour  to 
adjust  his  trades  from  the  view  point  of  the  irksomeness  of  hia 
own  labour,  rather  than  from  that  of  the  irksomeness  of  another's 
labour.  Yet  each  is  checked  from  appraising  his  own  labour  ex- 
orbitantly, by  others  w'ho  would  compete  if  he  demanded  a  larger 
return  than  that  for  which  they  were  willing  to  endure  the  same 
dej^ree  of  irksomeness.  And  if  all  are  free,  with  equal  access  to 
natural  and  social  opportunities,  this  competition  can  produce  but 
one  effect  —  an  equilibrium  of  exchange  at  a  point  at  which  neither 
party  to  the  trade  gets  more  nor  gives  less  than  is  just,  liVTiile  it 
is  true  that  parties  to  trades  may  be  actuated  by  selfish  motives  in 
their  competition,  it  is  equally  true  that  they  may  l)e  actuated  by 
unselfish  motives.  And  be  their  motives  good  or  bad^  the  net  re- 
sult of  their  competition,  if  they  compete  in  freedom,  is  a  just 
equilibrium  or  value.  It  is  justice,  not  greedy  to  which  competition 
really  ministers. 

"  But  under  existing  arrangements  competition  is  not  free.  This 
is  a  second  reason  why  some  thoughtful  men  have  been  misled  into 
supposing  that  competition  is  neither  useful  nor  right.  Monopoly 
having  intervened,  all  competition  is  affected  by  it;  so  that  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  regard  as  competition  is  not  true  competition  at 
all.  but  at  the  best  only  jug-handled  competition."    ,     *     • 

**  It  is  monopoly,  not  its  antithesis,  competition,  that  distorts,  dis- 
arranges and  demoralises  our  industrial  system."     .     .     . 

"Money  obscures  the  fact  that  all  legitimate  trading  —  econom- 
ically legitimate  we  mean  —  consists  essentially  of  exchanges  of  la- 
bour for  labour;  the  establishment  of  monopolies  enables  some  men 
to  get  money  without  labonring.  Between  the  two,  the  real  char- 
acter of  competition  in  trading  is  completely  hidden  from  common 
observation,  and  also  from  a  good  deal  of  observation  that  is  not 
common.  Trade  comes  to  be  in  appearance  an  exchange  of  some- 
thing for  money,  and  competition  to  be  a  strnggle  between  those 
who  haven't  money  to  get  money  from  those  who  have  it.  The  whole 
social  mechanism  is  turned  upside  down  and  inside  out.  But  it  ia 
the  abolition  of  monopoly,  not  of  its  opposite,  competition,  that 
would  correct  this.  If  monopoly  were  abolished,  we  should  soon 
distinctly  see,  in  spite  of  the  obscurity  which  the  use  of  money  in- 
troduces, that  trade  consists  essentially  in  exchanges  of  labour  for 
labour,  and  that  competition  is  the  natural  and  only  just  regulator  of 
values  in  these  exchanges.  For  if  monopoly  were  abolished,  none 
would  get  products  of  labour  except  by  labouring,  and  each  would 
get  these  products  in  proportion  to  the  usefulness  of  his  labour, 

**  The  true  work  before  us,  the  work  that  will  count  both  in  the 
doing  and  in  the  fruition,  is  to  abolish  monopoly  and  restore  free- 
dom to  competition,  Wliere  monopoly  is  inevitable,  as  in  water 
supplies  for  cities  and  the  like,  the  service  that  is  subject  to  it  must 
be  assumed  by  the  public,  to  the  end  that  in  other  vocations  com- 
petition may  be  freed;  private  monopoly  in  anything  tends  to  de- 
stroy competition  in  all  things.     Freedom  of  competition  must  be 
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the  aim  in  every  movement.  The  other  direction  leads  to  monopoly. 
To  tliese  two  tlie  choice  is  confined.  There  is  no  middle  ground. 
Instead  of  trying  to  guard  men  in  their  economic  relations  with  a 
legal  network^  let  us  set  men  free  —  free  to  labour  as  they  will,  free  ^Jl 
to  trade  where  they  will,  and  free  to  dispose  of  what  they  earn  as  ^M 
suits  them  best  —  so  that  each  can  guard  himself  in  his  economic  ^1 
relations. 

"  If  that  is  desirable,  and  to  us  it  seems  the  only  thing  worth  fight- 
ing for,  then  we  must  achieve  it  by  making  competition  free.  Free 
competition,  and  that  alone^  can  secure  economic  freedom.  Without 
it  we  must  have  monopoly.  And  an  economic  state  organised  upon 
monopoly  principles  would  be  intolerable,  whetlier  governed  by  a 
trust  magnate,  a  political  boss,  a  trade  union  leader,  a  majority  of 
the  people,  or  even  the  most  amiable  altruist  who  ever  loved  his  fel- 
lowmen." 

Without  at  present  entering  into  the  merits  of  these  views  we  wish 
to  point  out  the  fact  that  competition^  as  re-defined  by  the  Single- 
Taxer,  is  not  at  all  the  thing  which  we  commonly  mean  by  that 
term,  since  we  are  informed  that  real  covi petition  is  free  competition, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  are  told,  on  the  other,  that  we  have  never  as 
yet  enjoyed  it.  This  is  saying  that  we  have  never  had  competition, 
whereas  the  average  laman  has  long  been  persuaded  that  our  sys- 
tem contains  enough  and  to  spare  of  that  article. 

The  Socialist,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  arms  against  the  present 
competitive  regime  and  cannot,  of  course,  he  in  arms  against  some- 
thing which  does  not  exist,  which  is  to  say  by  implication  that  he 
cannot  be  levelling  at  that  competition  which  the  Single-Taxer  ad- 
voc*ates.  In  short,  the  competition  which  the  Socialist  objects  to, 
the  Single-Taxer  also  repudiates  by  denying  that  it  is  the  real  thing, 
while  the  chief  use  of  the  free  competition  which  the  Single-Taxer 
advocates  has  already,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  been  recognised  by 
Socialists  as  a  serviceable  expedient  for  arriving  at  a  just  estimate 
of  exchange  values. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  supposed  great  difference  between  the 
Single-Taxer  and  Socialist  in  regard  to  competition  is  not  much  of 
a  difference  after  all;  in  point  of  fact,  the  whole  controversy  aris- 
ing from  the  Single-Taxer  re-deftning  the  term  to  mean  something 
quite  diiferent  from  its  colloquial  signification,  while  the  Socialist  ad- 
heres to  that  in  common  use* 

In  his  work  entitled  "  The  Cost  of  Competition,"  Sidney  A.  Beeve 
gives  a  somewhat  lengthy  definition  of  the  term  competition.  We 
are  at  a  loss  to  see  why  this  economic  factor  should  require  an  in- 
volved and  intricate  definition.  The  "Standard  Dictionary"  is  not 
a  teit-book,  but  its  definition  of  this  word  succinctly  states  the  real 
essence  of  the  thing,  to  wit,  "  Competition,  the  act  or  proceeding  of 
striving  for  something  that  is  sought  by  another  at  the  sapie  time; 
a  contention  of  two  or  more  for  the  same  object." 

In  his  "The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  Adam  Smith,  the  greatest  of 
political  economists,  gives  the  following  clear  exposition  of  the  effect 
of  competition.    "  The  actual  price  at  which  any  commodity  is  com- 
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monlj  sold  is  called  itfi  market  price.     It  may  either  be  above,  or 
below,  or  exactly  the  same  with  its  natural  price, 

'*  The  market  price  of  every  particular  commodity  is  regulated  by 
the  proportion  between  the  quantity  which  is  actually  brought  to 
market,  and  the  demand  of  tliose  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  natural 
price  of  the  commodity^  or  tlie  whole  value  of  the  rent^  labour,  and 
profit,  whidi  must  be  paid  in  order  to  bring  it  thither.  Such  people 
may  be  called  the  effectual  demanders,  and  their  demand  the  ef- 
fectual demand;  since  it  may  be  sufficient  to  effectuate  the  bringing 
of  the  commodity  to  market.  It  is  ditfereut  from  the  absolute  de- 
mand, A  very  poor  man  may  be  said  in  some  sense  to  have  a  de- 
mand for  a  coach  and  six;  he  might  like  to  have  it;  but  his  demand 
is  not  an  effectual  demand,  as  the  commodity  can  never  be  brought 
to  market  in  order  to  satisfy  it. 

"  When  the  quantity  of  any  commodity  which  is  brought  to  mar- 
ket falls  short  of  the  effectual  demand,  all  those  who  are  willing 
to  pay  the  whole  value  of  the  rent,  wages,  and  profit^  which  must 
be  paid  in  order  to  bring  it  thither,  cannot  be  supplied  with  the 
quantity  which  they  want.  Rather  tJian  want  it  altogether,  some  of 
them  will  be  willing  to  give  more.  A  competition  will  immediately 
begin  among  them,  and  the  market  price  will  rise  more  or  less  above 
the  natural  price,  according  as  either  the  greatness  of  the  deficiency, 
or  the  wealth  and  wanton  luxury  of  the  competitors,  happens  to  ani- 
mate more  or  less  the  eagerness  of  the  competition.  Among  com- 
petitors of  equal  wealth  and  luxury  the  same  deficiency  will  gen- 
erally occasion  a  more  or  leas  eager  competition,  according  as  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  commodity  happens  to  be  of  more  or  less  importance 
to  them.  Hence  the  exorbitant  price  of  tlie  necessaries  of  life  dur- 
ing the  blockade  of  a  town  or  in  a  famine. 

"  When  the  quantity  brought  to  market  exceeds  the  effectual  de- 
mand, it  cannot  be  all  sold  to  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  the 
whole  value  of  the  rent,  wages,  and  profit,  which  must  be  paid 
in  order  to  bring  it  thither.  Some  part  must  be  sold  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  pay  less,  and  the  low  price  which  they  give  for  it 
must  reduce  the  price  of  the  whole.  The  market  price  will  sink 
more  or  less  below  the  natural  price,  according  as  the  greatness  of 
the  excess  increases  more  or  less  the  competition  of  the  sellers,  or 
according  as  it  happens  to  be  more  or  less  important  to  them  to  get 
immediately  rid  of  tlie  commodity*  The  same  excess  in  the  importa- 
tion of  perishable,  will  occasion  a  much  greater  competition  than  in 
that  of  durable  commodities;  in  the  importation  of  oranges,  for  ex- 
ample, than  in  that  of  old  iron. 

"  \\Tien  the  quantity  brought  to  market  is  just  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  effectual  demand  and  no  more,  the  market  price  naturally 
comes  to  be  either  exactly,  or  as  nearly  as  can  be  judged  of,  the 
same  with  the  natural  price.  The  whole  quantity  upon  hand  can 
be  disposed  of  for  this  price,  and  cannot  be  disposed  of  for  more. 
The  competition  of  the  different  dealers  obliges  them  all  to  accept 
of  this  price,  but  does  not  oblige  them  to  accept  of  less.'' 

We  see,  therefore,  that  Adam  Smith  realised  what  we  have  already 
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SH^kLted  out,  thatj  when  competition  secured  Justice  by  establishing 
JWSt  exchange  values  for  commoditieSj  it  did  so  by  aueii  a  balancing 
of  itself  upon  the  buying  and  selhng  sides  of  the  equation  as  to  ren- 
der these  two  parts  of  competition  mutually  annihilatory. 

In  Mr.  Reeve's  "  The  Cost  of  Competition/'  already  referred  to, 
he  thus  epitomises  the  cost  to  the  community :  "  In  short,  com- 
petition does  harm  in  three  distinct  ways: 

(1)  It  robs  and  starves,  and  in  that  way  degenerates,  the  indi- 
Tidual  producer. 

(2)  It  perverts  and  corrnpts  the  individual  barterer's  opportunity 
for  ethical  development. 

(3)  It  establishes  standards  and  customs  within  the  community 
which  react  to  the  detriment  of  every  citizen,  without  regard  to 
ivhether  he  belongs  to  the  bargaining  or  the  producing  classes." 

Mr.  Ueeve  devotes  a  separate  chapter  each  to  ^*  The  Cost  to  the 
Losers  *-  and  **  The  Cost  to  tlie  Winners/'  In  the  former  he  says, — 
*^  At  the  first  glance  any  attempt  at  a  proper  measure  of  the  ethical 
cost  of  the  competitive  struggle  to  the  classes  w^hich  lose  in  the 
visible,  economic  sense,  the  classes  of  tiie  starvation-wage  and  the 
submerged  tenth,  seems  a  hopeless  one.  It  is  not  alone  that  we  have 
no  yardstick  for  ethical  losses  or  gains.  It  is  that  the  quantities  are 
stupendous,  nnimaginable,  to  be  appreciated  by  experience  alone. 
Let  one  wander  but  briefly  where  these  classes  are  to  be  found,  not 
alone  in  the  slums,  where  he  who  runs  may  read,  but  in  the  in- 
stitutional whirlpools  into  which  the  flotsam  of  social  tnrmoil  is 
gathered  a  while  before  it  disappears.  Let  one  but  glance  into  the 
almshouse,  the  prison,  the  hospital,  tlie  lunatic  asylum  and  the 
morgue.  Wb&t  visible  trace  is  there  of  aught  ethical  except  loss,  of 
aimpk^  lack  of  ethical  impulse  or  of  understanding  of  what  it  may  be, 
of  mere  bodily  shell  from  which  all  moral  life  has  long  since  been 
eaten  out,  but  which  still  carries  the  imprint  of  Ood's  likeness  until  the 
final  collapse.  That  is  sad  work,  discouraging  to  most  observers. 
But  it  is  not  the  saddest;  for  there  the  strtiggle  is  almost  over. 
For  a  while  life  continues,  turbulent  or  passive,  as  the  chance  or- 
ganism may  dictate;  but  the  turbulence  is  not  that  of  striving,  the 
passivity  is  not  that  of  peace.  Mere  bodily  instinct,  of  hunger,  of 
resentment,  of  affection,  renmins,  aping  in  phantom  grotesqueness 
the  remembrance  of  days  when  desire  and  contest  and  love  and  hon- 
our were  real.  That  is  all.  It  is  almost  always  repulsive,  some- 
times hideous;  but  it  is  seldom  very  painful, 

*^  But  look  further  and  more  closely,  not  where  poverty  openly 
flaunts  its  begging  needs  or  cloaks  its  shame  in  congested  numbers, 
but  where  it  hides  its  stern  reality  under  a  brave  exterior.  Look 
at  the  unnumbered,  unknown  millions  fighting  for  life  and  pretend- 
ing not ;  counting  each  ounce  of  strength  and  each  penny  of  cash  for 
its  weight  against,  not  always  sheer  hunger  and  cold,  but  against 
disease  and  domestic  burden,  against  that  deterioration  w^hich  comes 
from  monotony  of  existence,  against  childhood's  lack  of  opportunity 
or  agC's  lack  of  comfort,  against  that  loss  of  self-respect  which  comes 
from  loss  of  good  appearance  and  that  proper  pride  in  social  posi- 
tion which  the  self-satisfied  alternately  appeal  to  for  further  stimulus 
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for  striving  and  condemn  as  extravagantly  wasteful!  There  ib  the 
pain!  There  allot  your  fiympathy!  It  is  not  against  the  gtunning 
violence  of  eudden  death  that  we  need  to  pray,  0  Lord,  nor  against 
the  comatose  convulsions  of  virnlent  disease !  It  is  for  tlie  long- 
drawn  torture  of  life  without  growth,  the  hopeless  leaden  pain  of 
sensibility  not  yet  killed  nor  yet  permitted  wholesome  outlet,  of 
numberless  days  dragging  into  numberless  weeks  and  months  and 
years,  each  absolutely  alike,  each  denied  the  car-mark  of  little  tri- 
umphs or  even  of  signal  failure,  devoid  alike  of  the  happiness  of 
love  fed  and  of  the  pleasure  of  hate  gratified.  That  is  the  life 
which  is  worse  than  the  rack,  which  beggars  Tantalus;  and  he  (or 
she,  for  so  many  of  them  are  women,  whom  the  strong  of  the  land 
ought  to  be  proud  of  protecting)  who  walks  its  way  without  impa- 
tience of  spirit,  or  sin,  or  crime,  walks  indeed  with  beautiful  feet. 
They  are  the  brave  poor  things  who  deserve  the  Victorian  cross. 
For  it  is  they  who  earn  the  true  starvation-wage," 

Tlie  latter  chapter  he  appropriately  heads  with  the  following  quo- 
tations: "  For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world 
and  shall  lose  his  own  soul?"     Mark  8:36, 

I      **  For  I  say,  this  is  death  and  the  sole  death,  when  a  man's  loss 
comes  to  him  from  his  gain,'*  Browning. 

Subsequently  he  says:  "To  succeed  in  business  is  to  make  all 
you  can  out  of  your  neighbour.  *  Wliat  the  traffic  will  bear '  is  the 
only  limiting  rule  as  to  high  prices  in  the  commercial  world.  There 
is  none  other  voiced  by  either  church  or  state, — ►  tliough  the  true  faith 
speaks  up  about  it  in  no  uncertain  tone.  But  then,  that  is  religion, 
and  it  and  business  have  never  been  known  to  mix  well.  The  law 
mumbles  something  about  ^  six  per  cent.*;  about  as  effectively  as 
might  be  expected  from  an  institution  w^hich  has  abandoned  all  pre- 
tense to  foundation  upon  moral  principle  and  has  planted  its  banner 
upon  precedent  and  a  percentage.  Let  one  only  be  so  skillful  as 
to  cause  his  twelve  per  cent,,  or  his  thirty  per  cent,,  to  look  merely 
like  five,  upon  most  superficial  inspection,  and  he  receives  the  plaudits 
of  the  teachers,  the  primates,  the  bench  and  the  well-to-do. 

*  The  court  awards  it  and  the  law  allows  it/  Only  the  dim  multi- 
tudes grow  a  little  more  restive,  murmur  confusedly,  and  feel  about 
their  countable  ribs;  knowing  not  how  the  pound  of  flesh  has  left 
them,  but  only  that  it  is  gone.  Also,  that  more  than  one  drop  of 
life-blood  has  gone  with  it, 

*'  But  the  shameful  part  of  it  all  is  that,  in  spite  of  this  wide  be- 
lief in  the  virtue  of  commercial  competition,  each  actor  in  com- 
petitive effort  is  conscious,  cannot  help  being  conscious,  to  some 
quite  appreciable  degree,  of  what  he  is  doing.  He  knows  that  his 
effort  is  to  get  command  of  the  largest  market  at  the  highest  price 
compatible  therewith,  and  that  any  increment  in  either  comes  from 
his  neighbour's  pocket  and  is  to  the  latter  a  loss.  He  knows  that 
this  is  the  antithesis  of  unselfishness,  of  Christianity.  He  either 
fe(*l8  the  sinking  of  his  self-respect  as  he  does  it  or  else  he  has  grown 
i  callous.    He  retreats,  very  naturally,  behind  the  defence  that  failure 
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of  selfish  effort  would  only  reverse  the  situation,  not  remedy  it;  that 
then  the  other  man  would  just  as  gleefully  and  just  as  wickedly 
pocket  the  defendants  loss. 

^^  The  defence  stands  good  as  an  indictment  of  the  institution  of 
barter,  but  not  as  freeing  the  barterer  from  blame.  He  has  heard, 
perhaps  the  day  before,  the  sermons  of  Him  who  taught  the  return 
of  good  for  evil,  who  taught  a  better  rule  than  the  golden  one: 
Do  to- your  neighbour  better  than  you  would  be  done  by.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  sing  amens  to  these  doctrines  on  Sunday  and  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Charity  Ball  on  Monday.  All  through  the  week  let 
him  remember  his  Sunday's  attitude,  which  he  felt  to  be  so  elevating 
and  proper,  in  his  daily  transactions  with  all  men.  He  will,  oi 
course,  find  it  impossible  of  incorporation  into  his  business  acts.  But 
it  will  come  well  home  to  him,  if  he  but  try  it  conscientiously,  that 
it  is  impossible,  that  profit-seeking  variation  of  prices  and  the  prac* 
tise  of  Christianity  are  hopelessly  incompatible.  If  he  makes  but 
the  slightest  pretence  to  consistency  he  will  see  plainly  the  alter- 
native before  him:  To  retire  from  competitive  business  or  to  retire 
from  avowed  Christianity."     .    .     . 

"  All  this  aside,  however^  does  competition  pay,  without  regard  to 
conscience,  even  when  one  wins?  Does  it  bring  peace  of  mind,  or 
health,  or  leisure,  or  insurance  against  any  of  the  physical  or  mental 
ills  of  life?  Does  it  create  a  community-environment,  visible  or 
invisible,  of  the  sort  ideal  in  modern  civilisation,  a  thing  of  peace, 
beauty  and  harmony? 

"  The  business-man  is  always  worried.  He  is  always  overworked. 
His  family  scarcely  knows  him.  He  lacks  leisure  and  the  aesthetic 
appreciation  which  goes  with  it  almost  as  thoroughly  as  does  the 
labourer.  One  of  the  editors  of  one  of  our  best  monthlies  once  re- 
marked: 'I  never  knew  a  man  truly  lovable,  to  the  core,  but  that 
he  was  a  man  of  leisure/  The  business-man's  leisure  never  comes, 
except  with  competence  and  retirement.  To  many  men  these  never 
come.  When  they  do  they  find  him  broken  in  health,  chained  to 
commercialism  of  thought  and  taste  and  lost  forever  to  true  amuse- 
ment." 

Space  does  not  permit  more  than  a  passing  allusion  to  the  chief 
costs  inflicted  upon  society  by  our  present  competitive  system. 
Whether  or  not  these  costs  have  counterbalancing  amenities  may 
be  subject  for  argument,  but  that  the  system  inflicts  upon  society 
'Untold  hardships  cannot  be  denied  by  any  truthful  person  with  eyes 
to  see,  ears  to  hoar  and  heart  to  feeL 

The  following  press  note  speaks  for  itself:  "Fort  Gaines,  Ga., 
Dec.  28,  1904. —  The  farmers  and  merchants  of  Clay  county  met 
io-day,  decided  to  burn  their  share  of  the  2,000,000  bales  of  sur- 
plus cotton  and  help  restore  prices.  A  starter  was  made  to-day 
when  a  bonfire  was  made  of  cotton  on  the  streets  of  Fort  Gaines. 
The  object  is  to  show  that  the  farmers  are  ready  to  sacrifice  a  few 
bales  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses.     Excitement  is  increasing.*' 

Commenting  on  this  under  the  caption  "Wanton  Waste,*'  "The 
Vanguard  "  says :  "  Such  a  criminal,  such  a  shameful  thing  as  the 
above   could  only   happen   under   the   sanctified  capitalist  system  I 
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The  people  need  clothes,  but  what  of  that!  The  market  muat  be 
kept  strong!  Under  capitalism  cotton  is  not  grown  bccauae  the 
people  need  cotton,  but  simply  because  it  can  be  sold  in  the  market. 
You  ought  to  be  proud  of  such  a  crazy,  criminal  system !  *' 

Our  readers  will  remember  a  eimilar  bit  of  history  which  occurred 
in  Boston  Harbour,  when,  despite  the  fact  that  thousands  of  poor 
were  hungry  and  other  thousands  who  were  sick  and  invalided  were 
unable  to  purchase  fruit,  cargoes  of  oranges  were  dumped  into  Bos- 
ton Harbour  in  order  to  hold  up  the  market-price.  Is  it  any  wonder 
in  view  of  such  facts  that  men  like  Edmund  Kelly,  M.  A.,  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  say:  *^  Commercialism  makes  Christianity  im- 
possible; the  attempt  to  reconcile  them  can  lead  to  but  one  single 
result  —  hypocrisy.  Social-Democracy,  on  the  contrary,  makes  Chris- 
tianity possible;  moreover,  it  is  the  only  political  system  that  does/' 

Leaving  out  of  the  question  all  tliose  greater  evils  pertaining  to 
the  ethical  plane,  and  coming  down  to  the  sheer  material  wasteful- 
neas  of  the  existing  competitive  regime,  we  need  but  a  moment's 
reflection  to  perceive  bow  egregiousiy  and  hopelessly  foolish  is  the 
whole  scheme. 

John  Smith  pays  out  good  money  to  make  the  public  believe  hia 
goods  better  than  Tom  Jones's.  Tom  Jones  buys  expensive  adver- 
tising for  the  purpose  of  creating  precisely  the  reverse  impression, 
and  all  this  is  charged  up  to  the  consumer  who  pays  for  it  as  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  production*  Salesmen  run  up  and  down  the  land  like 
frightened  ants  in  the  wild  hope  to  best  their  competitors.  Wliole- 
sale  lying  is  indulged  in»  Every  effort  is  made  to  cheapen  the  la- 
bour cost,  and  when  that  has  been  depressed  to  a  point  which  often 
yields  the  worker  less  than  a  living  wage^  the  avaricious  manufac- 
turer attacks  the  problem  at  the  other  end  and  begins  to  cut  ik^ 
quality.  It  does  not  matter  in  the  least  how  impure  are  his  goods, 
he  will  wave  his  arms  and  vociferously  shout  through  tlie  agency  of 
the  press,  bill-boards  and  car  '*ads,''  that  his  goods  are  absolutely 
pure,  of  the  highest  grade  and  **made  on  honour/'  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  success  of  a  patent  medicine  is  all  but  en- 
tirely in  the  advertising.  A  Massachusetts  man  has  made  a  con- 
siderable fortune  by  the  sale,  as  a  specific  for  La  Grippe,  of  what 
is  said  on  good  authority  to  be  but  sugar  and  water,  and  many  other 
like  instances  could  easily  be  pointed  out. 

In  his  "  WTiat  8  What,"  Harry  Quitter  says,  regarding  advertising 
in  America  and  England:  *'The  amount  expended  on  advertise- 
ments in  England  and  America  is  infinitely  greater  than  that  of 
continental  nations,  and  Americans,  as  might  be  expected,  are  far 
bolder  and  more  extravagant  in  their  advertisements  than  their  Eng- 
lish brethren;  in  fact  they  have  in  many  ways  taught  us  how  to 
advertise;  taught  us  also  some  lessons  in  advertising  which  we  have 
refused  to  learn,  For  instance,  we  have  at  present  declined  to  paint 
the  surface  of  our  cliffs  with  Blacking  advertisements;  to  name  towna 
*  Raspberry  Jam '  or  similar  titles,  to  enhance  the  sale  of  a  certain 
niaker*8  preserves,  or  to  cut  huge  diagrams  out  of  the  turf  of  our 
Downs,  representing  a  favourite  bicycle  or  an  unparalleled  soap. 
We  have  not  refused  to  spoil  the  fields  near  London  with  huge  boards 
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recommeiidiDg  pills,  blacking  and  blue-bag,  but  that  ia  a  compara- 
tively inuocuoufl  proceeding,  Advertiseoients  in  newspapers  are 
much  dearer  in  America  than  in  England,  a  comparatively  small 
portion  of  the  paper  being  devoted  thereto,  and  for  other  rea&ons. 
In  advertising,  tlie  smaller  the  space  devoted  to  advertisements  by 
any  paper  the  greater  the  cost,  is  a  general  rule.  There  is  a  peculiar 
blatancy  about  American  advertisements,  which  is  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  England,  and  which,  like  the  indecent  Paris  poster,  is  at 
present  repugnant  to  the  feeliogs  of  our  people.  The  great  mass  of 
English  advertisers  are  content  to  repeat  a  simple  announcement  of 
their  commodities  a  certain  number  of  times,  or  even  the  name  of 
the  advertising  firm,  as  who  should  say  *  Hudson's  Soap  ^  without 
intermission  for  half  an  hour;  and  the  strange  part  of  it  is  that 
this  idiotic  repetition  does  frequently  eSect  its  purpose^  and  after  we 
have  been  told  a  thousand  times,  that  ^  Taylor's  ^  remove  furniture, 
w^e  are  apt  to  think  that  they  remove  it  better  than  other  people* 
Or  at  all  events  that  we  may  as  well  go  there  as  anywhere  else." 

Since  P.  T.  Barnum  originated  the  use  of  posters  in  1840,  this 
branch  of  advertising  has  been  steadily  growing  to  its  present  pro- 
portions. 

In  *^  Modern  Advertising  Methoda/'  by  HroK  Wisby,  published  in 
"The  Independent*'  for  February  4,  1904,  we  find  the  following: 
"Few  people  have  any  idea  of  the  power  wielded  by  advertising  at 
the  present  day,  and  fewer  still  are  acquainted  with  the  modern  tend- 
encies that  guide  the  expenditure  of  this  power.  A  conservative  and 
well-qualified  estimate  places  the  total  annual  outlay  for  advertising 
in  the  United  States  alone  at  $500,000,000,  and  of  this  enormous 
sum  no  less  than  75  per  cent,  is  in  payment  for  space  in  news* 
papers,  magazines  and  trade  journals.  In  other  words,  we  spend 
as  much  on  advertising  as  liussia,  Germany,  France,  Austria-Hun- 
gary and  Spain  spend  on  their  armies  every  year.  Huge  as  the 
expenditure  is,  it  is  not  in  undue  proportion  to  the  value  of  busi- 
ness done,  being  little  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  annual  sales 
of  the  United  States.  Assuming  that  two  billion  dollars  are  spent 
annually  for  advertising  in  all  countries,  it  will  be  seen  that  our 
share  as  the  leading  nation  in  publicity  methods  ie  one-fourth  of  the 
total  amount  spent. 

"  The  newspapers  occupy  the  most  prominent  position  in  the  ad- 
vertising arena.  Their  phenomenal  growth  from  2,526  modest  speci- 
mens in  1850  to  a  round  25,000  at  the  present  time  does  not,  how-  , 
ever,  give  any  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  advertising  they  contain* 
The  number  of  copies  annually  printed  ia  about  4  billions,  and 
counting  an  average  of  100  'ads'  to  each  copy,  we  face  tlie  gi- 
gantic number  of  400,000  billion  impressions  of  'ads*  made  yearly 
by  the  printing  press.  The  energy  here  put  forth  in  print  is  so 
eiceptionally  large  that  we  need  not  consider  the  few  hundred  bil- 
lion impressions  taken  by  the  magazines  and  trade  organs.  Of  this 
energy  how  much  is  wasted  in  unsuccessful  effort  and  how  much 
by  competition?  Figures  will  never  be  able  to  tell  the  story.  It 
is  purely  a  matter  of  judgment  as  to  what  constitutes  waste  and 
what  harmful  competitive  publicity,  but  the   modern  tendency  ia 
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majority  of  cases,  however,  competitive  advertising  is  more 
to  result  in  waste  rather  than  in  benefit,  as  it  only  increases  the 
cost  of  putting  the  goods  into  the  hands  of  customers  without  im- 
proving tlie  quality  of  the  goods/' 

In  another  portion  of  the  same  article  the  author  says:  ^^Wliile 
2%  per  cent,  of  the  sales  amount  is  looked  upon  as  being  the 
ideal  rate,  5  per  cent,  is  more  frequently  spent  nowadays,  and 
there  are  instances  when  it  has  paid  well  to  invest  two-thirds  of 
the  capital  in  advertising.  The  data  of  department  stores  are  very 
reliable  in  this  respect.  The  twenty  large  department  stores  in 
Kew  York  City  spend  a  total  of  $2,000,000  annually  for  advertising, 
or  4  per  cent,  of  their  combined  sales  of  $50,000,000-  A  Chicago 
house  improves  upon  this  rate  with  a  half  per  cent,  giving  $500,- 
000  to  publicity  to  sell  $15,000,000  worth  of  goods. 

*^  The  evolution  of  the  advertising  art  has  progressed  so  remark* 
ably  during  recent  years  as  to  make  the  commercial  traveller  largely 
or  wholly  superfluous  in  many  lines  of  trade  that  were  formerly 
dependent  upon  his  efforts.  This  tendency  first  evinced  itself  promi- 
nently in  1898,  during  which  year  twentynBight  large  concerns  in 
New  York  City,  twenty-one  in  Chicago,  seventeen  in  Boston  and 
probably  a  score  additional  in  other  cities,  discarded  their  travelling 
staff  aitogelher,  substituting  printed  matter.  Tho*  advertising  is 
making  serious  inroads  on  the  domain  of  the  salesman,  he,  never- 
theless, continues  to  be  one  of  the  main  assets  in  the  general  pub- 
licity scheme.  There  are  some  350,000  commercial  travellers  in 
this  country,  costing  on  an  average  $2,000  per  man,  which  amounts 
to  a  total  expenditure  of  $700,000,000  annually.  As  each  man  is 
supposed  to  advertise  his  house  as  well  as  to  solicit  orders  for 
goods,  we  may  safely  place  at  least  one*third  of  his  total  expense 
—  a  round  $230,000,000  —  to  the  credit  of  advertising." 

Mr.  Wisby  asserts  that  the  number  of  general  advertisers  has  al- 
most doubled  itself  six  times  between  1898  and  1004,  He  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  Orkndo  Bourtie,  the  first  advertising  agent, 
hung  out  his  shingle  in  New  York  in  1828,  and  that  even  as  late 
as  1871  one-half  the  agents  in  the  country,  doing  nine-tenths  of  the 
annual  publicity  business  of  the  United  States,  were  domiciled  in 
the  Times  building,  New  York.  He  states  that  magazine  advertis- 
ing, which  began  with  an  "  ad  "  in  the  **  Atlantic  Monthly,**  in  Feb- 
ruar>%  1860,  now  averages  five  pages  of  advertising  to  seven  of 
reading  in  the  160  leading  monthlies  in  this  country,  having  a 
combined  circulation  of  25,000,000  copies  j  nor  is  all  the  outlay  con- 
fined to  papers  and  magazines.  We  are  told  that  some  insurance 
companies  spend  annually  as  much  as  $20,000  for  calendar  pub- 
licity. Medical  houses  use  almanacs,  some  houses  circulating  more 
than  2,000,000  per  annum,  while  we  are  informed  that  one  house 
claims  an  annual  edition  of  25,000,000  copies.  Catalogues  repre- 
sent another  extensive  department,  some  of  them  containing  no  less 
than  100,000  items  listed  for  sale.  The  same  article  states  that 
the  capital  invested  in  window  display  amounts  to  750,000  store- 
fronts in  the  United  States,  the  plate  glass  in  which,  at  an  average 
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cost  of  $1U0  per  front,  represents  an  investment  of  $75,000,000,  not 
counting  either  the  value  of  the  goods  displayed  or  the  wages  of  the 
men  who  do  the  trimming. 

Uegarding  a  branch  of  the  advertising  business  of  which  the  lay* 
man  knows  but  little,  Mr.  Wisby  says;  "The  letter  broker  plies 
his  underhanded  trade  of  selling,  buying  and  renting  letters,  re- 
ceived in  answer  to  ^  ads/  chieiiy  with  unscrupulous  mail  order ' 
houses.  Few  letters  are  sold  outright,  the  custom  being  to  rent  I 
them  at  the  rate  of  $4  for  each  hundred  thousand,  with  a  rising] 
scale  in  price  governed  by  the  recency  of  the  date  and  the  number 
of  originals  in  the  lot.  In  the  medical,  financial  and  publishing  line 
there  are  a  surprising  number  of  prominent  houses  who  are  in  the 
dishonest  habit  of  pubhshing  as  testimonials  of  their  own  gooda 
letters  received  in  answer  to  the  advertising  of  others.  Letters  from 
speculators  in  response  to  discretionary  pool  *  ads '  are  thought  to 
command  the  highest  rental,  and  sharpers  looking  for  victims  have 
been  known  to  pay  as  high  as  $1,500  for  50,000  such  copies.  Let* 
ters  from  debilitated  persons  in  response  to  the  efficacy  of  some 
remedy  or  cure  hold  the  record  for  tenacity  of  usefulness,  and  are 
used  over  and  over  again  by  dozens  of  different  concerns  selling 
dozens  of  different  remedies.  The  public  is  to  blame  itself  for  thi« 
shameful  imposition  on  its  credulity,  since  the  letter  brokerage  busi- 
ness would  never  have  been  possible  were  it  not  for  the  silly  testi- 
monial habit  of  consumers." 

The  following  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  effort  which 
is  absorbed  by  competitive  methods.  More  than  $50,000,000,  we  are 
told,  is  annually  expended  in  bill-board  posting  in  the  United  States, 
The  amount  annually  paid  for  new  signs  in  New  York  city  alone  ifli 
$3,000,000.  Car  "  ads  "  represent  $2,000,000.  New  York  city  sup- 
ports  a  regiment  of  1,200  "  sandwich "  men  who  display  *'  ads*'* 
Then  there  is  what  is  called  the  "follow  up**  system  which  is  re- 
placing traveUing  salesmen.  By  this  system  the  prospective  custo- 
mer is  bombarded  through  the  mail  at  stated  intervals  with  all  man- 
ner of  attractive  advertising  matter. 

The  immense  cost  of  all  these  multifarious  advertising  schemes  can 
better  be  imagined  than  accurately  figured,  and  it  aU  comes  out  of 
the  consumer  in  the  end.  It  is  as  wasteful  as  a  leaking  spigot  or  a 
sanded  bearing,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  efforts  have  been  and 
are  still  being  made  to  eliminate  from  our  social  system  this  insatiable 
Minotaur.  In  the  new  system  which  we  shall  lay  before  the  Eeader 
in  due  course  all  this  waste  will  be  done  away  with  once  and  for  all. 
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Id  normal  social  coEdltlons  every  mail  would  do  tM  work  be  loved  and 
love  the  work  he  did,  so  life  and  tiapplness  would  become  synoaymous. 

Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman  —  Human  Work, 

That  there  has  been  Impmvement  in  the  rank  and  file  of  society  1b 
not  denied,  but  it  1b  due  to  our  partial  and  grudging  distribution  of  the 
80<!ial  good  along  normal  lines  of  public  provision,  Buch  ae  free  schools 
and  libraries,  and  not  to  our  Idiotic  Ideaa  of  Individual  work  and  pay. 

Where  there  1b  no  such  public  provision  our  economic  concepts  act  to 
crush  and  degrade  the  worker.  That  Increasing  speclalleation  with  its 
mechanical  adjuncts,  which  should  make  it  possible  for  a  man  to  dis- 
charge his  social  obligations  In  an  hour  and  then  be  free  to  contribute 
to  progress  by  larger  growth,  we  have  taken  advantage  ot  to  compel  an 
amount  and  grade  of  labour  alike  ruinous  to  the  individual  In  his  Imme- 
diate sacrifice  and  to  the  society  composed  of  such  sacrificed  Indivlduaia.  j 
Men  dying  of  thirst  have  been  known  to  bite  madly  Into  their  own  flesh  * 
and  snck  the  blood,  but  for  a  prosperous,  growing  society,  rich,  powerful, 
safOj  intalligent,  to  make  a  steady  diet  of  its  own  meat,  is  unreasonable. 

/did. 

Our  patriotism,  which  rushes  madly  forward  to  **save  the  country" 
when  It  Is  in  visible  danger,  and,  having  saved  it,  proceeds  to  exploit 
it  for  personal  advantage  all  the  rest  of  the  time,  is  on  a  par  with  lore 
for  one's  family,  which  would  risk  life  to  "save"  it,  from  flood,  or 
flre,  or  injurious  attack,  and  then  mercUeasly  cheat  It,  starve  it,  keep 
It  cold  and  dirty  and  ignoraat  and  sick  and  vltious  —  when  not  **  in 
danger."  The  danger  to  our  country  from  our  general  neglect  and  mis- 
use, and  our  frequent  positive  injury,  is  far  greater  than  that  of  occa- 
sional war.    We  need  a  patriotism  that  will  operate  all  the  time. 

The  community  which  dares  not  protect  its  humblest  and  most  hated 
member  in  the  free  utterance  of  his  opinions,  no  matter  how  false  or 
hateful,  is  onlj  a  gang  of  slaves. 

Wendell  Phillips, 

Encroachments  upon  rights  of  free  speech  and  free  assemblage  which 
we  have  looked  upon  with  indifference  becauise  they  were  for  opinions 
which  to  us  seemed  false  or  hateful,  we  have  suddenly  found  applied  to 
ourselves.  Here  Is  repeated  again  for  us  the  warning  of  which  all  the 
histories  of  liberty  are  but  the  record.  The  outposts  of  our  rights  are 
to  be  found  in  the  maintenance  of  the  rlghtB  of  the  least  of  our  brethren. 
The  more  odious  they,  the  more  do  we  need  to  keep  our  lamp  of  vigilance 
trimmed  and  burning  for  their  defense.  It  is  through  the  weak  gate  of 
their  nncared  for  liberty  that  the  despot  will  steal  upon  us. 

Eenru  B,  Lloyd* 
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the  previous  volume  of  this  work  we  considered 
present  world-wide  eonditionfl  at  considerable  length. 
In  the  foregoing  chapters  of  this  vokime  we  have 
dealt  with  the  genesis  of  present  conditions  and 
II^W  {d^bl  have  striven  to  show  the  reader  how  the  present  com- 
llB*^  iBifil  j  pelitive  regime  eame  to  he  considered  as  the  Ultima 
Thule  of  social  possibilities.  We  have  now  to  consider  those  condi- 
tions which  would  obtain  in  a  perfectly  adjusted  ideal  society,  could 
such  a  consummation  be  reached.  In  short,  could  we  create  a  social 
state  to  our  own  liking,  what  sort  of  a  society  would  we  bring  about. 
Our  perfect  social  state  would  be  one  of  absolute  justice,  the  high- 
est liberty  compatible  with  equality  of  liberty,  and  the  greatest  poa^ 
sible  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  To  put  it  in  a  single  phrase, 
an  ideal  society  woaM  give  perfect  satisfaction  to  every  legitimate 
human  desire  now  existing,  and  would  coutinually  increase  both  the 
f|uality  and  the  number  of  these  desires,  as  well  as  the  means  for  their 
full  gratification.  This,  we  believe,  is  a  fair  statement  of  what  a 
perfect  social  regime  should  accomplish.  The  difficulty  with  it  is 
that  it  is  expressed  in  terms  which  themselves  require  definition* 
What  do  we  mean  by  justice  f  Just  where  is  that  elusive  line  which 
separates  liberty  from  license?  How  may  we  bring  about  an  equality 
between  a  spoonful  of  brains  and  a  bushel,  or  is  this  not  compre- 
hended in  the  meaning  of  our  term?  What  is  happiness?  How 
shall  we  know  whether  a  given  state  representa  a  greater  or  a  lesser 
happiness?  How  shall  we  discriminate  between  an  intense  and  con- 
fined happiness,  and  one  of  much  lower  potential  but  much  wider 
diffusion  ?  Are  we  always  to  follow  absolute  ethics,  or  are  there  times 
when  expediency  will  yield  a  higher  return?  Is  it  true  that  ideal 
methods  will  only  produce  the  highest  results  in  an  ideal  state  to 
which  they  are  adapted?  If  we  are  caught  unarmed  by  highway- 
men, and  a  threatening  movement  toward  our  hip-pocket  will  dis- 
perse them,  will  not  this  deception  show  a  result  nearer  justice  than 
the  frank  confession  that  we  are  defenceless?  Are  we  to  test  the 
means  in  tenns  of  the  resuiisf  If  we  do  this  where  are  we  to  stop? 
Clearly,  if  we  are  to  hold  that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  we  must 
consider  the  means  as  pari  of  the  end,  or  as  indelibly  colouring  it, 
else  all  moral  barriers  would  soon  breiik  down.  If  what  we  are  wont 
to  call  the  end,  brought  happiness  to  Smithy  while  the  mmns  to  that 
end  inflicted  misery  upon  Jones,  shall  we  say  that  the  end  justified 
the  means?  Is  not  the  crux  of  the  whole  question  right  here? 
Only  that  can  be  absolutely  right  which  shows  the  maximum  return 
in  the  form  of  happiness.  We  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that,  while 
natural  selection  throughout  the  whole  domain  of  Nature  leads  to 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  survival  of  the  fittest  can  never  be 
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the  survival  of  the  best  except  under  ideal  conditions.  An  illiistra- 
tioD  will  make  this  plain.  In  a  community  of  murderous  pirates 
he  would  be  fittest  to  survive  whose  piratical  propeneities  were  most 
strongly  developed,  while  he  who  was  honest/  compassionate  and  al- 
truistic would  quickly  go  to  the  walL  In  other  words,  under  an 
invasive  regime  egoists  and  egotists  would  be  fitted  to  survive,  while 
those  with  a  highly  developed  social  sense  would  find  themselves 
hopelessly  out  of  harmony  with  conditions. 

There  are  many  who  are  wont  to  speak  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  not  as  if  it  meant  the  success  of  the  best  adapted ^  but  rather 
as  if  it  indicated  the  supremacy  of  the  highest  t^pes.  This  is  a  grave 
mistake.  Since,  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  evolution,  the  best  adapted 
Tinder  any  system  become  the  most  successful^  and  since  the  least 
adapted  become  failures,  is  it  not  of  the  utmost  importance  to  see 
to  it  that  the  system  itself  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible?  Our  pres- 
ent competitive  system  leads  straight  to  social  degeneracy.  It  is 
morally  suicidaL  In  the  preceding  volume  of  this  work  great  pains 
were  taken,  and  much  space  utilised  to  show  the  truth  of  this  postu- 
late a  posteriorallij.  The  array  of  facts  presented  is,  we  believe,  un- 
answerable.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that  our  present  com- 
petitive system  must  make  straight  for  social  degeneracy  from  a  priori 
considerations.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  such  inevitably  most  be  the 
case.  These  are  the  postulates.  The  successful  under  our  present 
system  are,  of  course,  those  w^ho  are  best  adapted  to  it.  Given  a 
hundred  men  who  are  industrious,  methodical,  selfish,  relatively  un- 
ficrupuloua,  keen  and  alert,  and  another  hundred  who  with  other  things 
equal,  are  deficient  in  these  very  qualities,  and  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess in  the  last  named  hundred  would  be  very  small  as  compared 
with  the  first  named  hundred.  This  is  only  to  say  that  those  who 
are  fitted  for  the  present  regime  would  become  relatively  wealthy 
and  prosperous,  while  those  who  are  unfitted  would  inevitably  tend 
toward  the  poverty  of  failure,  Tlie  evidences  of  this  condition  of 
affairs  crowd  upon  the  attention  from  every  side,  making  the  truth 
of  the  statement  all  but  self-evident. 

Now  it  is  a  well-known  statistical  truth  that  the  poorer  classes  of 
society  are  the  most  rapid  breeders.  Even  allowing  for  the  increased 
mortality  among  the  children  of  the  poor,  we  have  still  to  face  the 
fact  that  the  greater  majority  of  the  next  generation  will  be  fathered 
by  tlie  failures  of  this  generation.  If,  now,  evolution  means  any- 
thing, it  means  that  these  failures  will  be  inclined  to  transmit  to 
their  progeny  the  same  tendencies  which  made  them  failures.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  present  regime,  wherein  those  least  fitted  to  survive 
furnish  the  majority  of  tlxe  next  generation  of  society,  is  a  regime 
tending  ever  to  undo  itself  by  making  the  status  of  the  social  unit 
progressively  lower.  That  this  is  actually  m  is  abundantly  proved 
by  the  preceding  volume  of  this  work.  Wliat  then  is  the  remedy? 
Must  we  ask  for  a  regime  in  which  the  best  fitted  shall  fail,  and  the 
least  fitted  succeed,  or  shall  we  seek  for  a  social  condition  in  which 
the  best  men  shall  be  poor  and  the  least  estimable  rich?  If  we 
criticise  the  present  regime  because  it  tends  towards  degeneracy,  what 
shall  we  offer  in  its  place  that  will  not  do  the  like?    The  answer  to 
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these  questions  is  not  far  to  seek.  We  have  only  to  study  Nat\ire*» 
laws  to  get  tlie  necessary  light*  It  is  well  known  that  after  wars  and 
famines  most  of  the  children  born  are  males.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  poverty  breeds  faster  than  riches,  and  it  has  been  stated,  with 
extreme  probability,  that  the  determination  of  sex  in  the  individual 
case  is  due  largelyj  if  not  wholly,  to  whether  at  the  time  a  condition 
of  anabolisra  or  catabolism  obtains  with  the  mother. 

Were  Mother  Nature  sentient  and  purposeful^  we  ehould  think 
that  she  realised  that  the  wealth  she  had  stored  in  t!ie  earth  was 
more  than  sufficient  for  all  her  children,  and  that,  seeing  them  in 
pover^',  slie  thought  the  reason  for  it  must  be  because  there  were 
not  hands  enough  to  get  her  wealth  from  the  earth,  and  that  she 
accordingly  sought  to  remedy  this  defect  by  replying  to  hunger  with 
an  increased  birth-rate.  We  could  easily  understand  how  she  might 
fail  to  see  that  the  real  trouble  was  because  her  children  were  shut 
away  from  the  earth  by  an  artificial  and  infinitely  cruel  social  sys- 
tem j  for  are  there  not  to-day  millions  of  so-called  intelligent  men 
who  either  cannot,  or  will  not,  see  this  patent  truth?  From  the 
evolutionary  standpoint  this  law  of  Nature  is  readily  explicable  with- 
out having  recourse  to  any  form  of  teleology*  As  a  sex  the  male  is 
initiative  and  active,  while  the  female  is  more  passive,  receptive 
and  vegetative.  Like  breeds  like.  If  nourishment  be  scanty  there 
is  not  much  opportunity  for  either  sex  to  vegetate,  and  the  result 
of  this  condition  upon  the  mother  is  that  slie  tends  to  bring  forth 
male  rather  than  female  children.  If,  now,  we  are  to  seek  a  social 
state  in  which  the  failures  of  one  generation  will  not  furnish  the 
social  units  of  the  next  generation  tinged  with  their  own  tendencies, 
we  have  only  to  establish  a  regime  under  which  no  strata  of  society 
shall  have  insufficient  nourishment,  or  better  stiU  a  regime  which 
shall  be  without  caste  of  any  kind. 

Are  we  not  as  wise  as  the  bees?  When  they  wish  to  change  to 
a  queen  bee  an  egg  which  would  normally  produce  a  worker,  they 
feed  the  larva  with  particularly  nutritious  food  and  the  result  is  a 
queen.  Are  we  not  intelligent  enough  similarly  to  realise  the  value 
of  food?  One  thing  at  all  events  seems  certain,  either  the  social 
unit  must  degenerate  under  the  pressure  of  the  natural  law  here 
adverted  to,  or  society  must  be  so  altered  that  the  tendency  of  failure 
to  multiply  itself  faster  than  success  shall  be  checked. 

In  adverting  to  the  fact  that  the  survival  of  the  fittest  can  only 
be  the  survival  of  the  best  under  ideal  conditions,  and  in  calling  at- 
tention to  the  truth  that  nnder  imperfect  conditions  it  is  often,  if 
not  always,  impossible  to  get  the  highest  results  from  a  course  which 
checks  perfectly  with  absolute  ethics,  there  yet  remain  two  vital 
points  to  consider.  It  must  be  remembered,  in  the  first  place,  that 
those  natural  conditions  which  form  the  environment  of  all  men  are 
changing.  Nature  is  herself  evolving,  and  this  evolution  is  toward 
that  ideal  condition  in  which  the  fittest  to  survive  shall  also  be  the 
best.  The  second  point  to  be  noted  is,  that,  forced  as  we  are  to 
look  for  our  best  results  from  an  ethical  course  which  is  not  ab- 
solutely perfect,  we  should  strive  always  to  make  our  relative  ethics 
approach  the  absolute  standard  as  nearly  as  circumstances  will  per- 
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mit.  Ib  determiniog  which  one  of  a  variety  of  possible  courses  is 
beet,  we  shall  invariably  find  it  to  be  that  one  which  is  "  least  wrong/' 
or  most  nearly  approaches  absolute  ethics. 

In  this  connexion  it  seems  w^ise  to  advert  to  a  point  made  very 
clear  by  Herbert  Spencer*  In  considering  this  matter  of  absolute 
ethics  he  very  properly  takes  tlie  ground  that  there  are  many  cases 
where  none  of  the  acts  possible  of  performance  can  be  properly  char- 
acterised as  right.  In  other  words,  be  asserts  that  absolute  right  is  a 
condition  of  ideal  ejdstence,  a  condition  seldom  met  even  in  par- 
ticular instances  under  existing  conditions.  To  him^  therefore,  the 
relatively  right  is  merely  the  '*  least  wrong"  We  refer  thns  to  this 
characterisation  for  the  reason  that  it  lends  clearness  to  the  definition 
given  absolute  ethics. 

We  believe  eoough  has  been  written  to  make  it  clear  to  the  reader 
that  we  woidd  define  absolute  ethics  as  that  course  of  conduct  which 
would  insure  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  This 
should  be,  must  be,  and  is,  the  sole  end  of  lile.  In  his  **  The  Poli- 
tics of  Utility,"  James  Mackaye  says:  "A  right  act  is  that  act 
among  those  at  any  moment  possible  whose  presumption  of  happi^ 
ness  is  a  maximum.  A  wrong  act  is  any  alternative  of  a  right  act/' 
We  see,  therefore,  that  any  question  as  to  which  ethical  course  of  a 
variety  of  courses  is  the  relatively  right  one,  or  the  one  "least 
wrong,"  can  instantly  be  answered  if  we  can  ascertain  which  one 
will  produce  the  largest  yield  of  happiness. 

We  have  said  above  that  Nature  is  herself  evolving^  and  that  this 
evolution  is  toward  a  higher  and  better  condition*  How  may  we  be 
sure  of  this?  The  answer  is  tliis.  Whether  or  not  Nature  is  under- 
going a  betterment  must  be  determined  in  terms  of  human  life,  since 
we  who  are  asking  the  question  have  no  other  interest  than  human 
interest.  If,  now,  the  object  of  life  be  happiness,  the  answer  to 
the  question  must  be  in  terms  of  human  happiness,  so  that  the  sub- 
ject presents  itself  thus.  If  Nature  he  evolving  toward  a  condition 
making  toward  greater  human  happiness,  her  trend  is  upward.  If 
contrariwise  it  is  downward,  and  she  is  in  this  regard  degenerating. 
Let  us  see  now  what  is  to  be  said  upon  this  subiect.  Man  is  the 
product  of  natural  forces.  His  states  of  consciousness  have  been  up- 
built by  these  forces  acting  along  evolutionary  lines.  One  of  tliese 
states  of  consciousness  is  pleasure,  and  another  pain.  Pleasure  is 
that  state  which  each  strives  to  get  into  his  consciousness  and  keep 
there.  Pain  is  that  state  which  each  strives  to  get  out  of  his  con- 
sciousness and  keep  out.  We  have  now  to  inquire  how  it  comes  about 
that  all  men  prefer  pleasure  to  pain.  Ourselves  the  product  of  evo- 
lution, our  little  egoistic  microcosms  are  only  minute  replicas  of  the 
great  external  macrocosm.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  very  forces  of 
evolving  Nature  which  have  made  us  seek  pleasure  and  shun  pain, 
so  that  we  may  confidently  turn  to  external  Nature  knowing  that 
we  shall  find  there  an  efficient  cause  for  this  universal  preference. 
TTnder  a  regime  to  which  some  individuals  are  adapted  and  others 
not  —  with  which  some  are  in  accord  and  some  in  discord,  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  those  in  accord  will  persist  while  those  in  discord 
will  tend  to  fail  in  the  life-struggle.    This  is  only  another  way  of 
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saying  that  where  eorne  individuals  have  tendeneies  which  are  or- 
ganising^ and  otiiers  have  those  which  are  disorganising,  the  former 
will  become  organised  and  the  latter  will  become  disorganised*  If, 
now,  we  say  that  those  individuals  have  persisted  throughout  the 
countless  centuries  whose  activities  showed  at  least  some  eurpluMge 
of  organising  over  disorganising  tendencies,  we  have  only  to  add  the 
further  consideration  that  the  individual,  being  the  prodoct  of  these 
organising  tendencies,  would  of  necessity  build  up  a  sentient  struc- 
ture in  harmony  with  them,  in  order  to  see  that  mankind  is,  and 
must  be,  evolved  in  harmony  with  activities  which  are  organising, 
and  out  of  harmony  with  those  which  are  destructive.  We  have  only 
to  consider  for  a  moment  what  would  obtain  were  the  reverse  true 
in  order  to  bring  home  the  point.  Suppose  man  derived  pleasure 
from  self-destructive  activities.  Suppose,  for  example,  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  race,  in  long  forgotten  centuries,  had  derived  keen  en- 
joyment from  cutting  off  their  arms,  their  legs,  plucking  out  their 
eyes,  severing  tlteir  heads  and  generally  maltreating  themselves,  what 
would  have  become  of  them?  Would  they  not  simply  have  dropped 
out  of  Nature's  economy?  Most  assuredly  they  would;  and  more 
than  this,  any  such  tendencies,  in  however  so  slight  a  degree  ex- 
hibited, would  have  constituted  handicaps  which  could  not  have  failed 
to  tell  heavily  in  the  long,  long  race  of  life. 

So  far  as  man  is  concerned,  therefore,  the  biggest  fact  of  Nature 
is  her  insistence,  as  a  price  of  persistence,  upon  those  organising 
tendencies  whicli  make  for  human  betterment.  The  mysterious 
tremors  in  that  marvellous  network  which  we  call  tlie  nervous  system, 
we  know  to  be  of  two  kinds  yielding  respectively  pleasure  and  pain, 
Furthermore,  psychology  has  taught  us  that  those  tremors  which  we 
sense  as  painful  are  actually  depleting,  death-giving  and  disorganis- 
ing, while,  contrariwise,  those  which  we  call  pleasurable  are  for  the 
most  part  constructive,  life-giving  and  organising.  The  few  seem- 
ing exceptions  to  this  rule  are  more  apparent  than  real,  and  do  not 
in  the  least  lesson  its  force.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  psychological 
truth  that  pleasure  is  organising  and  pain  disorganising  makes  a 
beautifully  close  joint  with  the  evolutionary  statement  that  organisa- 
tion is  pleasurable  and  destruction  painful. 

We  have  asked  above  what  is  meant  by  the  term  justice.  It  ii 
a  common  practice  to  define  justice  aa  righteousness,  but  since  this  is 
little  more  than  defining  it  in  terms  of  itself  the  definition  is  prac- 
tically worthless.  We  should  prefer  to  say,  in  the  case  of  any  in- 
dividual performing  conscious  acts^  tliat  that  regime  would  be  just 
which  secured  to  him  the  full  natural  results  of  those  acts  whether 
good  or  bad*  Tliat  such  a  regime  would  make  toward  happiness  will 
readily  be  seen,  since  under  it  each  individual  would  seek  to  do  only 
those  things  which  brought  him  pleasurable  returns*  The  grave  in- 
justices of  our  present  system  are  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  easy 
for  the  individual  to  do  wrong  and  then  to  shift  the  consequences 
of  that  wrong  more  or  less  completely  upon  society,  or  some  portion 
thereof  other  than  himself. 

In  considering  the  question  of  liberty,  and  the  point  at  which  it 
runs  into  licence,  we  need  scarcely  more  than  point  out  that  the  dis- 
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tinctioD  between  liberty  and  licence,  ie  merely  a  distinction  between 
non-invasive  and  invasive  activities.  It  is  doubtful  if  liberty  can 
better  be  defined  tlian  by  saying  that  it  permits  the  individual  to 
do  as  he  pleases  so  that  be  infringe  not  the  equal  right  of  others* 
To  make  this  definition  perfectly  intelligible  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  distinction  between  invasive  and  non-invasive  acts*  The 
whole  subject  has  been  considered  so  ably  by  Spencer,  Mill  and  others 
that  it  seems  unnecesary  to  discuss  its  details  here- 

We  have  asked  above,  in  considering  the  criteria  of  conduct;  how 
fihall  we  know  whether  it  is  a  greater  or  a  leiser  happiness,  and  how 
shall  we  discriminate  between  an  intense  and  confined  happiness  and 
one  of  much  lower  potential  and  much  wider  diffusion?  The  an- 
swer would  seem  to  be  this.  Inasmuch,  as  we  know  that  those  tend- 
encies which  are  organising  are,  in  the  main,  pleasure-giving,  we  may, 
within  a  reasonable  margin  of  error,  determine  happiness  by  its  con- 
structive result,  being  naturally  suspicious  of  those  seemingly  pleasur- 
able excitations  which  are  known  to  deplete  the  system.  There  will 
naturally  be  many  closely  balanced  cases  in  which  it  will  be  some- 
what difficult  to  be  sure  that  our  judgment  is  right,  but  in  these 
we  may  console  ourselves  with  the  fact  that  that  very  closeness  of 
balance  which  makes  an  absolutely  just  decision  difficult,  also  pre- 
vents an  error  from  entailing  very  serious  results.  If  we  are  careful 
to  follow  the  path  of  maximum  happiness  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
we  shall  not  go  far  astray* 

In  determining  between  a  given  amount  of  happiness  concentrated 
in  a  limited  area  and  exhibiting  high  intensity,  and  an  equal  amount 
of  low  intensity  and  wide  diffusion,  it  only  remains  to  point  out  that, 
other  things  equal,  absolute  ethics  would  invariably  declare  for  the 
widest  degree  of  diffusion.  It  is  manifestly  unjust  and  inequitable 
that  Jones  should  have  three  measures  of  happiness  and  Smith  only 
one,  under  conditions  which  would  permit  of  each  having  two.  In 
the  case  of  happiness  we  must  hold  considerations  of  diffusion  as  of 
greater  moment  than  those  of  intensity. 

It  would  seem  to  be  self-evident  that  no  system  could  be  right 
which  would  be  self-destructive.  We  are  subject  to  certain  natural 
laws  and,  whether  we  like  them  or  not,  we  must  conform  to  them 
or  take  the  conaequencea.  Since  it  should  be  the  object  of  any  pro- 
posed social  regime  to  produce  a  maximum  of  happiness,  it  must  be 
right  and  proper  for  that  regime  to  be  so  conditioned  as  to  bring 
about  this  result.  Therefore  it  happens  that  society  cannot  consider 
merely  the  motives  of  its  units,  but  must  consider  only  their  acta  in 
terms  of  social  results.  Inefficiency,  though  it  be  well-intentioned 
even  to  the  point  of  fanaticism,  will  not  deserve  as  much  from  so- 
ciety as  a  cold-blooded  and  relatively  indifferent  efficiency.  A 
properly  constituted  society,  in  order  to  maintain  itself  and  to  evolve 
to  better  things,  must  consider  as  of  value  only  services  actually 
rendered,  and  must  refuse  to  consider  intentions,  however  well-meant, 
when  unproductive.  Were  thia  course  not  pursued  it  will  be  seen 
at  once  that  inefficiency  would  soon  run  riot*  since  efficiency,  though 
entailing  a  larger  sacrifice,  would  receive  no  advantage. 

We  believe  now  that  we  have  made  it  sufficiently  clear  that  a  so- 
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cial  regime  is  good  in  just  the  ratio  that  it  makes  toward  a  maximum 
of  human  happiness^  and  that  we  have  sufficiently  defined  and  illus- 
trated our  terms  to  render  clear  our  thought.  Such  being  the  case 
we  may  now  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  fundamental  char- 
acteristics of  an  ideal  society. 
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We  see  that  the  right  of  each  man  ta  the  use  of  the  earth,  limited 
by  the  like  rights  of  h*B  fellowmen,  Is  Immediately  deducible  from  the 
Jaw  of  equal  freedom.  We  see  that  the  maintenance  of  this  right  neces- 
sarily forbids  private  property  In  land.  On  ejcamlnatton  all  exlstlag  titles 
to  such  property  turn  out  to  be  invalid:  those  founded  on  reclamation 
inclusive.  It  appears  that  not  even  an  equal  apportloament  of  the  earth 
amongst  its  Inhabitants  could  generate  a  legitimate  ownership.  We  find 
that  if  pushed  to  Its  ultimate  consequences  a  claim  to  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  soil  Involves  a  landownlag  despotism.  We  further  find  that  ^ 
such  a  claim  Is  constantly  denied  by  the  enactments  of  our  legislature. 
And  we  find  lastly  that  the  theory  of  co-helrship  of  all  men  to  the  soil 
is  consistent  with  the  highest  civlMBation;  and  that  however  dl£lcult 
it  may  be  to  embody  that  theory  in  fact,  equity  sternly  commands  it  to 
be  done. 

,  Herbert  Spencer. 

The  land  question  means  hunger,  thirst,  nakedness,  notice  to  quit, 
labour  spent  In  vain,  the  toll  of  years  seized  upon,  the  breaking  up  of 
homes,  the  miseries,  lihe  sicknesses,  deaths  of  parents,  children^  wives;  the 
despair  and  wildness  which  spring  up  In  the  hearts  of  the  poor,  when 
legal  force,  like  a  sharp  harrow,  goes  over  the  most  sensitive  and  vital 
right  of  mankind.    All  this  is  contained  in  the  land  question. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

Small  Boy:  — Pa,  who  owns  this  land? 

Father:  — ^I  do  my  son. 

Small  Boy:  — Where  did  you  get  It,  Pa? 

Father:  —Oh,  I  bought  It  from  &  man. 

Small  Boy :  —  Where  did  the  man  get  It,  Pal 

Father:  — He  got  It  from  another  man,  my  son.  Bun  away  now  and 
don't  ask  so  many  queetioas. 

Small  Boy:  — ^  Yes,  but  Fa,  where  did  the  first  man  that  owned  it  get  it? 

Father:  ^He  got  it  from  God,  I  suppose. 

Small  Boy:  —Did  God  give  it  to  him.  Pa? 

Father:  — Yes. 

Small  Boy:  —Why  didn't  God  give  everybody  a  farm.  Pa? 

Father: — Oh,  I  don't  know,  son.  Run  on  now.  Your  mother  wants 
you. 

Small  Boy:  — ^Say,  Pa,  you  don't  suppose  the  first  man  that  got  this 
farm  stole  it  from  God  while  he  wasn't  looking,  do  you? 

E,  N.  B. 

Liberation  without  land  has  always  ended  in  the  Increase  of  the  pro- 
prietor's arbitrary  power. 

Alexander, 

All  human  beings  must  sustain  some  relation  to  land  in  obdes  to  livb 
AT  ALL.  That  much  is  certain.  And  the  character  of  the  land  tenure 
adopted  by  a  people  expresses  that  relation. 

Lee  Francis  Lyl^arger. 
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Mr.  Brown  (In  large  New  York  building) :     "  Is  this  Mr.  Jones?" 

Mr.  Jones:     "That  Is  my  name." 

Mr  Brown  (presenting  his  card):  "Mr.  Jones,  I  am  a  represenlatlve 
of  the  Blank  Bank.  We  aent  out  aome  circular  letters  soliciting  business, 
and  I  have  called  to  learn  If  you  received  one." 

Mr,  Jones:     *'  Ves,  I  have  read  it  over  carefully." 

Mr,  Brown:  "Now,  Mr.  Jonea,  the  Blank  Bank  makes  you  a  proposi- 
tion like  this:  You  make  deposits  In  our  bank,  and  we  will  pay  you  Z\ii  per 
cent  intereat  annually,  render  you  a  monthly  statement  of  your  account,  and 
make  it  aa  pleasant  and  convenient  for  you  to  do  bnaineaa  through  our 
hank  as  we  possibly  can.     What  do  you  think  of  the  offer?  " 

Mr.  Jones:  **  Mr,  Brown*  I  realise  that  you  are  trying  to  make  a  living 
and  do  tiot  wish  to  discourage  you.  but  you  have  asked  me  a  direct 
question,  and,  if  you  desire  it,  I  am  prepared  to  give  you  a  direct  an- 
swer/* 

Mr  Brown:     *'  I  should  like  to  hear  your  opinion," 

Mr.  Jones:  "Mr,  Brown,  In  effect,  your  bank  is  applying  to  me  for  a 
loan.  The  security  you  offer  is  the  solvency  of  your  bank  and  the  honesty 
and  efficiency  of  Its  offlcera,  re-enforced  by  the  honesty  and  efficiency 
of  the  State  Banking  Department,  which  the  late  Governor  Higgins  said 
was  80  corrupt  that  he  feared  to  have  it  Inveatigated,  because  If  he  did 
80  It  would  bring  on  a  financial  panic.  If  I  apply  to  your  bank  for  a 
loan  you  will  tell  me  that  1  must  have  gilt-edged  security  and  pay  6  per 
cent  interest.     How  would  I  come  out  of  a  transaction  like  that?  " 

Mr.  Brown  (gazing  intently  at  Mr.  Jones  for  fully  a  minute):  "Mr. 
Jones,  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  to  you,  except  to  express  the  hope 
that  you  will  not  say  to  your  friends  in  tbia  building  what  yon  have  Just 
said  to  me.  If  you  do,  I  am  out  of  busineas  so  far  as  they  are  concerned. 
Good  morning." 

Clarence  E.  Hauser, 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 


1  AVING  defined  our  terms  we  may  now  repeat  that 
an  ideal  social  regime  would  be  ooe  of  justice,  of 
liberty  and  of  tlie  maxiraum  happiness  possible  to 
its  social  units  at  any  given  time;  and,  furthermore, 
tliat  it  would  constantly  evolve  toward  a  more  per- 
il feet  regime,  making  possible  a  still  greater  happi- 
ness. For,  surely,  evolution  could  not  suicide  and  undo  itself  by 
bringing  about  a  condition  of  stagnation  m  which  further  evolution 
was  impossible. 

Human  happiness  is  attained  by  the  gratification  of  human  desires, 
and,  in  an  ideal  society,  these  desires  must  be  gratified  with  freedom 
to  ail  and  hardship  to  none.  Man  tends  to  gratify  his  desires  with 
the  least  possible  amount  of  exertion,  but  there  is  a  minimum  below 
which  he  cannot  in  justice  go,  Should  he  go  below  this  minimum 
he  is  gratifying  Ms  desires  at  the  expense  of  the  exertion  of  an- 
otlier,  which  is  to  say  by  implication,  that  he  is  depriving  that  other 
of  a  gratification  to  which  he  has  a  right. 

All  wealth  comes  from  the  earth,  and  all  men  have  a  natural  and 
inalienable  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth.  They  have  as  good  a  right 
to  feed  from  its  soil  as  they  have  to  breathe  from  its  air*  To  deny 
any  of  them  tliis  right  is  to  deny  them  the  right  to  existence.  The 
good  things  of  life,  tliose  things  which  in  the  main  minister  to  hu- 
man gratification,  are  properly  called  wealth.  Money  is  not  wealtli. 
It  is  only  an  evidence  of  it.  All  wealth  comes  from  the  earth  in 
response  to  labouij  and  there  are  only  two  possible  ways  by  which  a 
man  can  attain  it.  First,  he  may  dig  it  himself,  or  second,  he  may 
take  that  which  his  brother  has  dug,  created  or  conjured  forth. 
There  are  no  other  ways  by  which  he  can  obtain  it.  If  he  takes  hijs 
brother's  product  with  hia  brother's  consent  it  is  like  unto  alms,  and 
he  is  like  unto  a  beggar.  If  he  takes  it  without  his  brother's  con- 
sent and  against  his  will  he  steals  it^  and  he  is  a  thief.  The  three 
classes  of  men,  therefore,  who  secure  wealth  are  the  labourers,  the 
beggars  or  beneficiaries,  and  the  thieves. 

Since  justice  would  secure  to  each  man  the  natural  results  of  his 
own  acts,  both  good  and  bad,^ — and,  of  course,  by  implication  the 
natural  results  of  his  inaction,  both  good  and  bad, —  it  naturally 
follows  that  it  would  prevent  him  from  securing  any  other  resuUsj 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that,  under  a  perfectly  jost  r^^gime,  the 
only  men  who  would  have  wealth  would  be  those  who  produced  it. 
Pltysical  and  mental  incompetency  would  be  taken  care  of  as  the 
result  of  an  altruism  which  preferred  to  temper  justice  with  generos- 
ity and  mercy.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  in  postulat- 
ing a  morally  perfect  social  regime  for  the  purpose  of  an  ideal  stand- 
ard, we  should  also  postulate  one  without  physical  or  mental  im* 
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perfection ;  so  that,  in  an  ideally  just  society,  no  recourse  would  have 
to  be  had  to  anything  less  than  ideal  justice.  That  such  an  ideally 
perfect  community  is  prohably  not  attainable  does  not  in  the  hast 
decrease  its  value  as  a  standard  toward  which  we  should  approach  as 
rapidly  and  as  closely  as  possible. 

Highly  evolved  man  has  a  multitude  of  desires  requiring  a  great 
variety  of  wealth  for  tlieir  gratification.  This  wealth  is  the  result 
of  multifarious  activities  applied  over  widely  divergent  areas.  He 
has  found  by  long  experience  that  he  can  produce  a  much  larger 
value  of  wealth,  if  he  specialises  upon  one  thing  or  a  few  things, 
than  if  he  attempts  to  distribute  his  labour  over  a  great  variety  of 
commodities.  This  is  the  great  lesson  which  social  organisation  has 
to  teach.  By  specialising  industries  and  pursuits,  the  total  wealth- 
output  of  the  race  has  been  enormously  increased.  If  each  individ- 
ual had  to  produce  first-hand  everything  he  conBimaed,  he  would  be 
able  to  gratify  but  very  few  of  his  simpler  desires.  By  applying  his  la- 
bour, however,  to  the  production,  say,  of  one  article  of  wealth,  and 
then  exchanging  the  surplus  of  that  article  for  other  articles  which 
he  wishes,  he  is  enabled  to  gratify  a  complex  retinue  of  desires  with 
a  minimum  expenditure  of  effort.  In  an  ideal  society  the  individual 
would  have  free  access  to  the  earth,  and  would  produce  as  much 
or  as  little  as  he  chose,  and  the  total  product  of  his  labour  would 
belong  to  him.  More  than  this;  he  would  be  able  freely  to  exchange 
any  portion  of  his  wealth  for  an  exact  labour-equivalent  in  the  wealth 
of  his  fellows.  This  would  secure  to  him,  in  effect,  the  opportunity 
of  producing  for  himself,  at  any  time,  with  the  minimum  amount 
of  labour,  any  article  in  the  whole  circle  of  exchange.  He  may,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  pick  a  bunch  of  bananas  in  Jamaica  in 
the  morning,  dig  a  nugget  of  gold  in  Alaska  at  noon,  and  make  a 
coil  of  rope  in  the  Philippines  at  night.  By  the  magic  of  free 
exchange  he  is  given  millions  of  hands  plucking  wealth  from  the 
earth  in  every  clime  under  the  arch  of  heaven.  This  sounds  like  the 
description  of  a  condition  which  at  present  obtains,  but  the  similar* 
ity  is  one  of  sound,  not  of  reality. 

Labour  has  not  free  access  to  the  earth  under  our  present  system. 
It  cannot  produce  where,  when  and  what  it  will.  It  does  not  re- 
ceive anything  like  the  total  product  of  its  labour,  and  it  cannot 
freely  exchange  the  little  it  does  receive  without  extortion  and  rob- 
bery at  every  point  of  the  game.  Robbed  first  upon  the  productive 
end,  and  then  upon  the  distributive  end,  by  a  system  rife  with  in- 
justice, dishonesty,  exhausting  strife  and  wasteful  friction,  the  story 
of  labour  is  anything  but  a  tale  of  ideal  conditions.  With  that 
trinity  of  vampires,  rent,  interest  and  competitive  waste  fastened 
upon  it,  the  body  of  labour  is  in  about  the  condition  of  a  New  Zea- 
land sheep  with  a  kea  parrot  fastened  to  its  back  devouring  its  kid- 
neys and  surrounding  fat. 

In  an  ideal  society  there  would  be  no  political  economists  deceiv- 
ing the  people  into  believing  that  there  is  any  ultimate  source  of 
value  other  than  labour.  There  would  be  no  vested  interests  to  main- 
tain, and  accordingly  no  scliooU  would  be  endowed,  and  no  news- 
papers or  magazines  subsidised  to  teach  a  spurious  social  science. 
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Every  man  would  be  able  to  gratify  his  desires  in  just  the  proportion 
that  he  was  willing  to  work.  Want,  and  with  it  the  fear  of  want, 
would  vanish  forever.  Since  each  social  unit  would  enjoy  the  widest 
liberty  compatible  with  equality  of  liberty,  it  would  naturally  follow 
that  each  man  would  be  free  to  labour  at  amy  pursuit  he  chose. 
When  labour  is  congenial  work  becomee  play,  and  the  sweat  of  toil 
loses  its  terrors.  If  the  workers,  which  is  to  say,  the  whole  of  the 
healthy  adult  portion  of  society,  did  not  choose  to  nrodtice  enough 
of  certain  commodities  to  satisfy  their  desires,  it  would  merely  mean 
that  they  neglected  to  do  so  because  of  the  more  peremptory  demand 
of  other  desires,  and  they  would  merely  curtail  or  go  without  until 
they  wished  to  create  the  commodities  necessary  to  the  full  gratifica- 
tion of  those  particular  desires*  Living  tinder  a  regime  of  liberty 
they  would  do  only  that  which  they  wanted  to  do.  Since  all  would 
have  equal  opportunity  to  apply  tlieir  labour  to  the  earth,  and  since 
each  would  have  everything  he  produced^  perfect  justice  would  be 
done.  The  inefficient  would  have  all  of  the  smaller  amount  they 
could  produce.  The  capable  everrthing  they  could  create.  It  would 
be  SLB  if  the  earth  were  a  lake  from  which  every  man  dipped  what-- 
ever  water  he  needed  to  satisfy  his  thirst.  So  marvellously  en* 
hanced  would  be  man^s  productive  output  that  even  the  inefficient 
would  have  an  abundance  both  of  time  and  of  commodities  hitherto 
undreamed  of. 

Under  such  a  system  the  only  competition  would  be  between  man 
and  Nature,  not  between  man  and  man.  The  badge  of  the  new  era 
is  cooperation.  Competition  is  a  struggle,  with  the  intent  and  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  inequality.  It  is  a  strife  in  which 
some  are  foredoomed  to  failure.  It  could  not,  therefore,  exist  under 
a  just  system,  or  in  an  ideal  society.  In  a  perfect  social  state  the 
ultimate  end  will  be  social,  not  individuaL  The  good  sought  will 
be  social,  not  individual,  save  in  a  reflex  way  —  the  highest  good  of 
the  individual  being  found  in  the  greatest  good  of  society.  It  ia 
nothing  short  of  astonishing  that  men  can  be  found  who  will  defend 
competition  as  a  social  ameliorant,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not 
a  social  anything,  being  individualistic  in  its  very  essence.  The 
social  tendency  and  the  egoistic  or  individualistic  tendency  are  at 
opposite  poles.  They  are  as  irreconcilable  as  daylight  and  darkness. 
If  justice  is  to  be  done  in  any  community  it  can  be  done  only  by 
preventing  liberty  from  crossing  over  into  invasive  licence-  The 
very  essence  of  competition  is  invasive.  As  we  have  shown  at  length, 
the  nearest  approach  it  ever  makes  to  justice  is  when  the  invasive 
tendencies  of  two  competitors  exactly  balance  and  neutralise  each 
other*  Competition,  if  carried  to  its  maximum  imaginable  point 
would  destroy  all  but  one  social  unit,  who  would  be  as  the  one  big 
tarantula,  containing  all  the  other  tarantulas  formerly  in  the  social 
bottle.  The  tendency  of  competition,  and  its  inevitable  result,  is 
to  localise  the  maximum  amount  of  happiness  in  ever  decreasing 
areas.  Thus  is  its  trend  ever  and  always  direetly  away  from  that 
justice  which  seeks  to  spread  happiness  equally  throoghout  all  social 
areas. 

Since  happiness  is  the  one  end  of  life,  it  must  of  necessity  fol- 
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low  that  if  the  pleasure  which  an  individual  enjoys  in  his  lifetime 
be  less  than  the  pain  he  suffers^  hiB  life  is  a  failure  and  it  would 
have  been  better  for  him  had  he  never  been  horn.  Any  system  which 
increases  population  under  conditions  which  make  life  show  more 
pain  than  pleasure  is,  other  things  equal,  unjust  and  pernicious  in 
just  the  ratio  of  this  increase.  No  system  properly  can  lay  any 
claim  to  beneficence,  justice  or  efficiency,  unless  at  least  a  majority 
of  those  living  under  it  enjoy  throughout  their  lifetime  a  surplusage 
of  pleasure  over  pain.  Does  not  the  most  cursory  examination  into 
present  conditions  convince  us  that  there  is  more  pain  than  pleasure 
in  the  world  to*day?  If  we  would  determine  in  our  own  minds 
whether  or  not  certain  of  our  experiences  had  more  of  pleasure  than 
of  pain,  we  have  only  honestly  to  ask  ourselves  the  question;  **  Would 
we  be  glad  to  repeat  them?"  He  whose  life  has  shown  a  surplusage 
of  pleasure  would  certainly  be  glad  to  repeat  it.  There  is  no 
better  t«st,  therefore,  of  which  we  can  a?ail,  in  seeking  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  present  r%ime  produces  happiness  in  ex- 
cess of  pain,  than  that  of  ascertaining  whether  a  majority  of  our 
fellow  creatures,  in  the  various  walks  of  life,  would  be  glad  to  re- 
peat all  of  their  experiences  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  any  of 
them  would  yield.  An  intimate  friend  of  the  writer  took  occasion 
to  ask  a  very  considerable  number  of  individuals  over  sixty  years  of 
age  if  they  would  be  willing  to  repeat  their  lives  in  ioio,  without 
receiving  a  single  affirmative  reply.  We  have  only  to  perform  the 
like  experiment  upon  our  adult  friends  to  see  for  ourselves  that,  in 
the  overwhelmiog  majority  of  cases  (we  ourselves  have  met  few  ex- 
ceptions) we  shall  be  informed  that  a  repetition  of  life  experiences 
is  not  desired.  Let  no  one  think  for  a  moment  that  this  reasoning 
is  negatived  by  the  fact  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  fellow 
beings  cling  tenaciously  to  life.  They  do  this  in  obedience  to  a 
fundamental  natural  law.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation  is  so 
deeply  ingrained  in  our  natures  that  we  often  fight  death  when  life 
has  nothing  to  offer  but  a  continuance  of  misery. 

If,  now,  the  majority  of  the  race  are  visited  with  more  pain  than 
pleasure,  life,  as  a  whole,  is  a  failure  under  present  conditions. 
Who  then  has  the  efTrontery  to  claim  that  our  present  regime  is 
good,  is  divinely  orderedj  and  must  not  be  changed,  when  it  can 
thus  be  shown  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  whole  human  race  to 
be  annihilated  forthwith  than  to  continue  to  live  under  it  What 
eonid  be  clearer?  The  object  of  life  being  the  attainment  of  hap- 
piness and  the  avoidance  of  pain,  there  must,  when  the  balance  is 
struck,  be  found  some  uncancelled  residuum  of  happiness,  else  life  is 
objectless  or  worse.  Under  an  ideal  social  regime  pain  would*  he 
reduced  to  a  vanishing  quantity,  while  pleasure  would  rise  to  the  full 
level  of  vital  activity.  Since  pleasure  results  from  the  gratification 
of  desires;  and  since,  in  an  ideal  order  of  things,  each  would  be 
free  to  gratify  his  desires  to  the  full  extent  of  his  willingness  to 
lal>our;  and  since  production  would  be  so  marvellously  increased 
that  two  or  three  hours  a  day  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  provide 
lavishly,  not  only  for  those  fundamental  hungers  which  cause  the 
keenest  pain  if  unsatisfied,  but  also  for  those  racially  more  recent 
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tastes,  sentiments  and  desires,  which  are  the  distinguish ing  marks 
of  higher  civilisation,  it  naturally  foliows  that,  under  an  ideal  t&- 
gime,  pleasure  would  reach  its  masimnm. 

As  conditions  are  now,  under  our  much  lauded  competitive  system, 
pleasure  is  not  only  reduced  to  a  very  low  point  on  the  productive 
end  of  society,  but  is  also  einiilarly  reduced  on  the  cousumptive  end. 
Those  of  our  fellow  beings  who  are  wliat  we  call  wealthy,  are  caught 
in  a  mesh  of  their  own  weaving.  The  fierce  competitive  struggle 
which  has  piled  wealth  around  them  has  deprived  them  of  the  time 
to  enjoyably  consume  it.  As  a  people  we  swallow  life  so  last  we 
cannot  taste  it.  Our  millionaires  have,  as  it  were,  stored  their  larders 
with  the  choicest  viands  of  wealth,  but,  in  the  doing  of  it,  they 
have  lost  their  palates  and  ruined  their  powers  of  assimilation. 
They  spend  their  money  in  such  riotous  fashion  that  it  makes  one 
think  them  crazy,  and  ^ows  only  too  clearly  that  they  have  lost  the 
power  of  healthful,  normal  enjoyment.  Like  men  who  punctuate 
their  ordinary  language  with  blasphemous  oaths  and  have  to  invent 
still  stronger  ones  for  their  emphatic  passages  until  they  find  them* 
selves  cut  off  both  from  normal  language  and  from  effective  exph- 
iives,  so  these  so-called  favourites  of  fortune  are  deprived  of  the 
gratification  which  comes  from  the  satisfaction  of  a  normal  appe- 
tite, on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other,  they  are  forced  to  content 
themselves  with  the  questionable  glory  of  striving,  in  each  new  case, 
to  break  some  previous  record.  With  their  poorer  brother  the  story 
is  scarcely  better.  Supplied  with  very  inadequate  means  for  the 
gratification  of  his  desires,  the  securing  even  of  these  leaves  him  too 
little  time  properly  to  enjoy  them.  Wealth  is  produced  in  order  that 
it  may  be  consumed.  If  it  cannot  be  consumed  it  is  mere  dross  so 
far  as  utility  is  concerned.  Better  is  it  to  create  a  dollar's  worth  of 
wealth  a  weekj  and  be  able  to  consume  it  in  a  way  to  get  the  max- 
imum of  pleasure  from  it,  than  to  create  a  thousand  dollars'  worth 
in  the  same  time  and  be  able  to  consume  but  fifty  cents'  worth  of 
it. 

As  a  nation  we  have  run  so  mad  over  production  that  we  are  un- 
able to  get  anything  like  the  proper  pleasure  from  consumption. 
We  are  like  a  man  who  spends  so  much  of  his  time  collect ing  books 
that  he  is  never  able  to  look  into  one;  or  the  miser  whose  greed 
for  acquiring  money  leaves  him  no  moment  in  which  to  spend  it 
The  world  to-day  is  living  on  futures,  until  he  who  enjoys  as  ha 
goes  is  a  very  rare  exception.  Men  past  middle  life  will  often  con- 
fess that  they  intend  to  have  pictures,  books  and  other  aids  to  cul- 
tured happiness,  when  ihfi  proper  time  comes.  And  so  they  go  on, 
until  death  grips  them,  chasing  a  rainbow  of  happiness  which  they 
never  reach.  The  pity  of  it  all  is  that  men  will  not  do  fundamental 
ikinking.  All  our  feelings,  whether  pleasurable  or  painful,  are  the 
result  of  certain  changes  in  our  nervous  structure.  For  us  to  feel 
a  certain  sensation  we  must  use  up  a  definite  amount  of  the  matter 
of  a  definite  number  of  nerve  corpuscles.  As  these  corpuscles  be- 
come more  and  more  depleted  out  seneatioTi  waxes  weaker,  until 
finally  it  disappears  with  the  exhaustion  of  these  corpuscular  areas. 
Before  we  can  again  experience  the  same  sensation,  these  areas  must 
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be  re-nourislied,  and  this  takes  a  certain  definite  increment  of  time. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  amount  of  pleasure  or  of  pain  which 
any  individual  can  feel  at  a  given  time  is  &xed  and  definite.  How, 
then,  are  we  to  get  the  maximum  pleasurable  output  from  our  ner- 
vous mechanism?  We  have  seen  that  it  is  a  natural  law  Uiat  if 
an  area  be  overused  and  depleted  the  result  is  a  condition  of  greater 
or  lesser  insentiency.  If  our  nervous  mechanism  is  to  yield  us  a 
maximum  of  happiness,  it  follows  that  we  must  shift  from  one  cor- 
puscular area  to  another  before  anything  approaching  exhaustion 
has  taken  place.  The  rich  idlers  who  suffer  ennui,  and  the  over- 
worked poor  whose  burden  is  an  ever-augmenting  fatigue,  are  both 
victims  of  the  scientific  law  to  which  we  allude.  Tlius  are  we  able 
to  explain  that  mad  striving  after  novelty  which  is  so  common  among 
our  conspicuous  wasters  of  wealth.  They  are  simply  searching  for 
some  sort  of  sensation  which  will  find  corpuscular  nerve  areas  not 
already  depleted  by  continuous  drafts  upon  them,—  in  short,  they  are 
seeking  some  orange  in  the  human  crate  of  emotions  which  they 
have  not  already  sucked  dry.  A  horse  will  travel  farther  and 
easier  over  a  rolling  country  than  upon  a  steady  up-grade,  down- 
grade or  dead  level,  and  the  explanation  of  this  fact  explains  why 
toilers  instinctively  seek  a  variety  in  their  work — ^a  variety  secured 
either  by  dissimilarity  of  productive  operations,  or  by  intervals  of 
rest.  Set  a  human  being  to  feeding  a  machine  which  rapidly  and 
continually  repeats  the  same  operation,  and  dire  physical  and  ner- 
vous results  are  likely  to  follow.  This  brings  us  anew  to  a  consider- 
ation of  how  beet  to  secure,  in  view  of  the  natural  law  here  stated, 
the  maximum  output  of  pleasure  from  the  nervous  mechanisms  con- 
itituting  any  society.  As  we  have  seen,  no  long-continued  draft 
must  be  made  upon  the  same  nerve  areas  of  any  individual.  A 
moment's  thought  will  convince  any  one  that  there  is  but  one  safe 
way  by  which  this  may  be  avoided,  and  that  is  to  allow  each  individ- 
ual the  greatest  possible  liberty  of  action  compatible  with  equality 
of  liberty.  If  undue  pressure  be  not  brought  to  bear  upon  the  so- 
cial atom,  he  will  naturally  tend  to  such  variety  of  activities  as 
will  safeguard  the  overworking  of  given  nerve  areas.  If  it  be  urged 
that  the  rich  are  free;  that  they  are  not  coerced;  and  that  they 
suffer  that  ennut  which  results  from  depletion  of  certain  nerve  areas, 
—  in  short,  from  satiety,  the  answer  is  that,  in  the  first  place,  they 
are  not  free  •  in  the  second  place,  they  do  not  live  under  an  equitable 
regime;  while,  in  the  third  place^  present  conditions  are  the  oppo- 
site of  the  ideal. 

Public  opinion  is  more  cogent  than  any  law  which  can  be  enacted, 
and  public  opinion,  among  the  affluent  as  a  class,  condemns  them  to 
the  ranks  of  conspicuous  consumers  w^ho  produce  little  or  nothing. 
That  such  public  opinion  deserves  and  receives  the  contempt  of  all 
capable  thinkers,  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  it  is  a  dominating 
influence  among  those  who,  as  a  class,  are  neither  capable  nor  think- 
ers. Thus  it  is  that  a  wealth-i)edizened  Mother  Grundy  deprives 
the  affluent  of  the  toil  which  gives  rest  its  sweetness;  of  the  shadow, 
if  you  please,  which  gives  the  light  its  value.  Were  our  system 
an  equitable  one,  none  could  consume  more  than  he  produced,  and 
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he  would  naturally  alternate  bis  periods  of  production  and  coosuinp- 
tion.     This  would  give  a  wide  variety  to  the  nerve  areas  aSected^ 
and  would  tend  to  keep  sentiency  at,  or  near,  its  point  of  main' 
mum  output.     That  our  present  regime  is  not  an  ideal  one  has  beeni 
shown  •again  and  again  in  this  and  preceding  chapterSj  as  well  as  in  ' 
the  previous  volume  of  this  work. 

Under  a  properly  constituted  social  regime  there  would  be  no 
such  things  as  profit  and  interest  as  we  know  them.  It  is  a  self- 
evident  truth  that  no  system  can  be  ideal  which  is  not  Just;  that  no 
system  can  be  just  which  is  not  equitable;  and  thai  no  system  can  be 
equitable  which  cannot  extend  its  amenities  to  all  those  living  under 
it  A  perfectly  ideal  system  presupposes  ideal  components,  and  in 
such  a  system  ^'  profits  ^'  are  unthinkable.  The  correlative  of  profit 
is  loss,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  in  any  system  there  will  be  as  many 
losses  as  there  are  profits,  which  is  to  say  that  equity  cannot  coexist 
with  what  we  dominate  "  profits";  and  it  needs  further  but  to  men- 
tion that  a  profit-regime  which,  even  in  imaginalion  cannot  be  ex- 
tended to  include  all  the  members  of  a  society,  is  inequitable,  illog- 
ical and  iniquitous.  The  present  strife  for  foreign  markets  is  a 
struggle  to  extend  the  realm  of  loss  bet/and  our  own  natural  neigh^ 
baurhood. 

If  we  serve  our  own  parents  we  usually  do  not  charge  more  than 
the  actual  cost  of  the  service,  even  w4iere  we  make  any  charge  at  all. 
TkB  vampire  of  profit  enters  the  scheme  somewhere  in  the  vicinity/ 
of  uncles  and  cousins.  Usually,  at  all  events,  on  the  thither  side 
of  our  immediate  family. 

Kent,  under  an  ideal  system,  would  be  eliminated  because,  being 
a  payment  for  use  of  land  exclusive  of  improvements  upon  it,  it  is 
a  payment  for  that  to  which  no  individual  has  a  more  inalienable 
right  than  any  other* 

Interest  would  play  no  part  in  an  ideal  society,  for  the  reason  that 
in  practice  it  is  little  more  than  a  reflexion  of  rent,  while  in  theory 
it  is  but  a  scheme  for  the  more  or  less  perfect  enslavement  of  labour* 
The  advent  of  a  perfect  system  waits  only  upon  the  full  development 
of  the  social  sense  in  man.     When  all  men  are  as  anxious  to  give  at 
least  as  great  a  value  as  they  receive,  as  most  men  are  now  anxious' 
to  receive  a  greater  value  iian  they  give,  the  millennial  sun  will 
have  risen.     Then  will  justice  between  men  not  only  be  done,  but_ 
the  enlightened  and  quickened  social  sense  will  reach  downward  even  ' 
unto  animals,  and  we  shall  scorn  to  profit  by  their  labour  without 
returning  to  them  a  Just  equivalent. 

The  new  social  unit  will  be  self-centered  and  philosophical  in  the 
highest  sense,  and  like  all  true  philosophers,  his  paramount  aim  will 
be  so  to  order  his  acts  as  to  increase  his  own  self-respect.  His  cri- 
terion will  not  be,  as  now,  what  will  my  neighbour  or  the  public  think 
of  me,  but  rather,  what  shall  I  think  of  myself?  This  latter  is 
verdict  which  has  an  overwhelming  advantage  in  being  unescapable. 
Thus  will  it  happen  that  he  will  scorn  to  crucify  his  self-respect  by 
receiving  anything  for  which  he  has  not  given  a  fair  equivalent,  re- 
alising, as  he  will,  that  such  a  course  would  constitute  him  a  social 
thief,  since,  for  him  to  get  what  he  does  not  earn,  is  for  somebody^i 
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else  to  lose  what  he  doe 


Such 


profit,  and  the  like 


earn,     bucti  terms 
unctions  palliatives,  will  not  deceive  him  tb 

In  his  "The  Politics  of  Utility/'  James  Mackaye  gives  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  a  just  social  gystem,  and  appends  to  it  certain 
remarks  pertaining  to  competition  which  we  think  it  well  to  quote. 
He  says; 

"  (1)  A  just  system  aims  to  improve  the  quality  of  human  beings- 
Competition  tends  to  deteriorate  it* 

**  (2)   A  just  system  seeks  a  high  degree  of  adjustability  and  health. 

Competition  secures  a  low  degree. 

"  (3)  A  just  system  conserves  natural  resources  until  a  high  effi* 
ciency  of  consumption  is  developed. 

Competition  dissipates  natural  resources,  at  the  same  time  main- 
taining a  low  efficiency  of  consumption. 

"  (4)  A  just  system  substitutes  machinery  for  men  in  production, 
simultaneously  increasing  the  indicative  ratio. 

Competition  displaces  men  with  machinery,  without  simulta- 
neously increasing  the  indicative  ratio, 

"  (5)  A  just  system  stimulates  a  high  degree  of  skill  and  interest 
in  labour. 

Competition  stimolates  a  low  degree  of  skill  and  interest  in  all 
save  directive  labonr. 

"  (6)  A  just  system  seeks  equality  in  distribution  of  wealth  and 
leisure. 

Competition  secures  inequality  in  both. 

"  (7)  A  just  system  seeks  to  so  adjust  the  indicative  ratio  as  to 
secure  maximum  efficiency  per  capita,  by  making  it  a  direct  function 
of  productive  power,  productive  intensity,  and  consumptive  power* 

Competition  tends  only  to  make  it  an  inverse  function  of  endur- 
ance and  diminish  it  indefinitely, 

**  (8)  A  just  system  seeks  to  adjust  a  population  to  its  means  of 
happiness  so  as  to  maintain  it  at  the  point  of  beneficent  equilibrium. 

Competition  adjusts  population'  only  to  its  means  of  subsistence, 
leading  to  natural  equilibrium. 

**  Competition  then  has  not  a  single  good  point.  On  every  vital 
issue  it  is  opposed  to  a  just  system.  It  deteriorates  the  quality  of 
the  population,  it  destroys  the  eflSciency  of  consumption,  and  even 
such  good  effect  as  it  has  on  the  efficiency  of  production  is  thereby 
turned  into  an  evil  which  is  only  made  more  terrible  by  its  effect 
in  indeiinitely  increasing  the  population.  In  other  w^ortls,  the  sys- 
tem of  competition  is  to-day  but  a  more  efficient  form  of  what  it  al- 
ways has  been  —  a  mechanism  for  maintaining  and  continually  in- 
creasing an  output  of  unhappiness.  Perfected  by  science,  this  mech- 
anism if  its  use  be  persisted  in,  will  cause  the  earth  eventually  to 
become  a  very  hell  in  which  the  sensitive  organisation  of  human  be- 
ings is  utilised  in  the  highly  successful  manufacture  of  misery.  There 
is  no  more  dismal  delusion  than  that  of  the  beneficence  of  competi- 
tion. It  is  a  political  myth  as  gross  as,  and  vastly  more  harmful 
than,  the  myths  of  ancient  and  modern  mytholog}',  and  by  coming 
generations  it  will  be  placed  in  the  same  category.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  common  sense  can,  with  sufficient  promptness  and  com- 
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pleteness,  trtumph  over  custom  to  destroy  this  delusion  and  the  sys^ 
tem  founded  upon  it,  and  substitute  therefor  an  applied  ecieuce  whose 
object  is  the  manufacture  of  happiness.  The  signs  of  the  times  give 
reason  to  believe  that  such  a  triumph  is  coming  soon,  and  in  the 
following  chapter  we  shall  attempt  to  point  out  the  course  of  events 
hy  which  this  *  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished'  is  to  be  at- 
tained/* 

It  has  been  said  upon  more  than  one  occaBion  that  if  men  would 
follow  the  Golden  Rule  the  social  problem  would  aolve  itself.  To 
this  we  may  reply  in  the  language  of  a  recent  writer :  *^  But  it 
is  equally  true  and  equally  pertinent  that  if  human  beings  could  live 
on  a  diet  of  stones  It  would  solve  the  problem  of  feeding  the  poor. 
If  men  would  apply  the  Golden  Rule,  most  problems  which  plague 
humanity  would  be  solved*  The  question  is:  how  are  you  to  induce 
them  to  apply  it?  Certainly  not  by  simply  telling  them  to  do  so. 
Had  that  method  been  effectual  the  end  would  have  been  accomplished 
long  ago/* 

II  men  would  follow  the  Golden  Rule  the  interests  of  genera- 
tions yet  to  come,  which  are  out  of  all  comparison  of  weightier  con- 
sequence than  those  of  any  single  generation,  would  be  safeguarded 
with  the  utmost  care.  We  should  not  indulge  in  the  apparently 
pleasant  but  certainly  expensive  pastime  of  shooting  costly  projec- 
tiles into  our  fellow  man,  while,  through  the  issuance  of  bonds  we 
charge  the  bill  up  to  generations  now  unborn. 

An  ideal  social  condition  will  be  one  of  perfect  cooperation  in  all 
its  activities.  The  social  conscience  will  have  for  its  end  the  social 
good.  SeifAnierest  will  broaden  into  socic^-interest,  recognising 
that  as  the  particular  brand  of  interest  which  will  yield  the  highest 
return  in  individual  happiness.  Since  competition  cannot  coexist 
with  justice,  and  since  it  is  invariably  individualistic  and  never  so- 
cial in  its  ends  sought,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  will  be  conspicuous  by 
its  absence.  It  undoubtedly  is  true  that  man  requires  a  whetstone 
for  his  energies,  as  well  as  for  his  wits,  but  it  is  not  true  that  this 
must  be  made  of  human  fiesh,  as  the  advocates  of  competition  are 
pleased  to  assume.  A  thousand-horse-power  engine  may  be  used  to 
burst  a  aoap-bubble,  but  it  can  apply  no  more  power  to  the  bubble 
than  that  with  which  the  bubble  resists  it.  So  man  is  powerless  to 
use  the  forces  within  him  except  upon  things  which  afford  resistance. 
Fully  recognising  all  this,  we  ask  by  what  right  the  advocates  of  com- 
petition assert  that  man  must  strive  against  his  brother  in  order  to 
gain  strength  ?  May  not  the  athlete  use  wooden  Indian  clubs  and 
metal  dumlj-bells  as  well  as  human  flesh  to  build  up  his  strength  ? 
And  may  not  man,  under  a  proper  regime,  quicken  and  strengthen 
all  his  faculties  by  using  them  against  the  resistant  forces  of  non- 
human  nature?  Are  we  not  constantly  developing  our  muscles  by 
resisting  gravitation,  and  have  we  not  as  great  an  intellectual  con- 
quest ae  could  possibly  fall  to  human  lot  in  wresting  from  Nature  her 
deeply  hidden  secrets?  The  greatest  conceivable  moral  conquest  will 
l>e  ours,  when  we  shall  have  learned  how  justice  balances  the  pans 
of  her  scales.  We  shall  lose  nothing,  we  shall  gain  everything,  hy 
engaging  in  the  only  battle  for  moral,  mental  and  phvsical  uplift- 
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ent,  in  which  it  is  possible  for  all  men  to  join  as  allies,  and  from 

hich   all  men   may   emerge  as   victors.     The  noblest   struggle  ever 

aged,  the  most  productive  in  human  happiness  and  upliftment,  will 

this  unimpeded  struggle  of  the  whole  human  race  as  one  brother- 

",  against  the  forces  of  Nature, 

In  considering  thus  some  of  the  hall-marks  of  an  ideal  society,  we 

have  made  no  attempt  to  go  into  the  details  of  political  organisation. 

We  have  considered  principles  of  far  greater  importance. 

There  are  a  great  many  who  consider  themselves  far-seeing,  who 
are  3^et  quite  needlessly  alarmed  at  anything  which  shows  extended 
cooperation.     Such  a  r6|^ime  savors  to  them  of  socialism,  and  they 
have  been  taught  to  think  of  socialism  as  a  thing  which  they  may 
kDow  to  be  a  dreadful  menace  without  taking  the  trouble  to  under- 
stand its  principles  in  the  least.    The  fact  that  many  of  our  govern- 
mental activities  which  are  moat  efficiently  performed  are  already  en- 
tirely socialistic,  docs  not  seem  to  convey  to  them  any  lesson  which 
they  can  learn,     Kot  for  a  moment  would  they  seriously  advocate 
turning  the  public  school  system,  the  United  States  mails,  the  agri- 
cultural   department,    the    geodetic   survey,    the   lighthouse    or    life- 
fiaving   service,   into   private   hands,   yet   they   view^   with    fear   and 
trembling  any  suggestion  similarly  to  treat  railroads,  telegraphs  and 
the  like.     Were  some  one  to  propose  the  establishment  of  toll-roads 
in  New  England  he  would  earn  only  their  contempt  and  ridicule, — 
ust  such  a  contempt  and  ridicule  as  they  now  visit  upon  any  one 
ho   suggests   the   abolition   of   privately   owned    toll    steam-roads. 
I'hough  there  ie  not  the  slightest  social  difference  in  kind  between 
steel -high  way  and  a  gravel-highway,  they  find  tiiemselves  unable 
bridge  the  imaginary  gap  which  they  think  so  widely  separates 
hem.     These  advocates  of   the  present  regime  are  wont   to  assert 
liat  it  costs  the  government  more  to  perform  a  given  function  than 
t  does  for  private  individuals  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  in  this  con- 
ention  they  make  a  much  better  showing  than  is  their  custom.     Is 
•t  true,  thee,  that  an  ideal  regime,  which  is  to  say  a  nonH:'ompetitive 
'^gime,  is  one  of  manifest  laliour  inefficiency?     Is  it  a  fact  that  the 
noment  public  interest  is  substituted  for  private  interest  the  prod- 
ct  will  inevitably  cost  more?     Let  us  examine  this  matter  a  little 
lore  closely.     The  whole  difficulty,  the  seeming  anomaly,  is  all  in 
he  definition  of  a  single  term.     What  do  we  mean  by  the  term 
9df    The  whole  trend  of  modern  commercialism  has  been  to  de- 
ne coflt  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.     Ask  any  one  what  it  costs 
3  produce  a  given  commodity  and  it  will  never  occur  to  him  to 
insider  the  {juestion  from  any  other  than  a  monetary  standpoint, 
*et.  as  we  have  repeatedly  s^iown,  all  values,  in  their  last  analysis, 
re  labour-values.     The   real   cost  of  the   thing,  therefore,   is  only 
istly  measured  by  the  units  of  labour  required  for  its  production. 
'  Brown  hires  Jones  to  chop  a  cord  of  wood  and  Jones  works  at 
five  hours,  at  a  w^age  of  twenty  cents  an  hour,  while  at  the  same 
me  Smith  hires  Adams  to  do  an  exactly  similar  task  at  a  wage  of 
n  cents  an  hour,  and  the  task  requires  eight  hours,  we  find  that 
k  Town's  wood  costs  in  money  one  dollar  a  cord  and  in  labour  Bve 
lurs  of  work,  while  Smithes  cord  of  wood  costs  him  but  eighty  cents 
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in  money  and  eight  hours  in  work.  In  comparing  the  two  cases  we 
see  that  Brown's  wood  is  the  most  expensive  in  money  and  the  cheap- 
est in  labour,  while  Smith' g  wood  is  the  cheapest  in  money  and  the 
most  expensive  in  labour.  It  is  of  paramount  importance,  therefore, 
that  we  be  not  deceived  in  this  matter  by  the  tricks  of  commercialism. 
It  is  true  that  it  generally  costs  the  government  more,  in  terms  of 
money,  to  do  a  given  task  than  it  costs  private  individuals,  but  it  is 
not  true  that  it  costs  the  government  more  in  terms  of  labour.  Quite 
the  reverse  is  ordinarily  the  case.  The  better  organisation,  the  fuller 
cooperation  of  government,  as  well  as  its  wider  resources,  unlimited 
capital  and  greater  prestige,  to  wliich  must  be  added  the  securing  of 
a  higher  class  of  labour,  through  that  very  increase  of  money-cost 
which  is  the  bugaboo  of  commercialdom, —  all  make  for  an  increasedj 
labour  efficiency.  That  the  development  of  the  arts,  the  constantlj 
increasing  skill  of  productive  labour,  can  only  justly  be  measured  in^ 
terms  of  the  effort  necessary  to  a  given  product,  and  that  it  cannot 
be  determined  in  terms  of  a  money  unit  which  does  not  bear  a 
fi^ed  ratio  to  labour  efficiency,  goes  without  saying.  The  reason 
it  frequently  costs  a  government  more  to  perform  given  productive 
acts  than  it  would  cost  private  individuals  to  perform  similar  acts, 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  a  government  normally  pays  a  higlier 
wage  to  its  workers  and  W'Orks  them  fewer  hours  and  under  less 
pressure,  with  the  result  that  it  usually  has  a  higher  class  of  la- 
bourers and  turns  out  a  better  product. 

Any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  labouring  man  knows  that  he  is 
more  efficient  per  unit  of  time  when  properly  paid,  well-nourished, 
contented,  interested  and  not  overworked.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  government  gets  its  work  done  at  a  less  cost  than  private  indi- 
viduals, if  we  use  the  term  cost  in  its  proper  sociological  sense. 
Under  an  ideal  r%imc,  therefore,  where  all  cooperated  in  harmony 
and  justice,  it  is  evident  that  no  cost  would  be  considered  save  the 
cost  of  effort.  Money  would  measure  values  only  in  so  far  as  it 
truthfully  measured  effort. 

Under  a  properly  constituted,  non-competitive  regime,  wherein  the 
common  good,  rather  than  selfish  interests,  was  the  end  sought  by 
each,  present  corrupt  conditions  would  no  longer  maintain.  Pro- 
fessor Parsons  of  Boston  University  thus  briefly  states  the  case: 
"Causes  and  conditions  of  corruption  are  mainly  (1),  private 
monopoly;  (S),  political  influence  in  appointment,  and  (3) ;  secrecy. 

**  Private  ownership  of  public  ntOities  leaves  all  three  causes  in 
full  bloom  and  feeds  their  roots. 

"  Public  ownership  eliminates  two  of  the  causes  —  private  monopoly  ^ 
and  secrecy  —  and  if  established  under  reasonable  civil  service  regu- 
lations it  eliminates  the  other  cause  also." 

Apropos  of  this  same  subject  James  Mackaye  says  in  his  "  The 
Politics  of  Utility/'  in  comparing  capitalism  and  socialism;  "Gov- 
ernment in  America  is  certainly  corrupt,  and  if  corruption  is  con» 
fined  to  the  operations  of  the  government  this  is  a  serious  criticism,  [ 
General  corruption  would  not  only  cause  general  demoralisation  of' 
character,  but  it  would  impair  the  efficiency  of  production  every- 
where,    it  is,  however,  generalJv  acknowledged  that  the  demoralised 
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condition  of  the  goYermnent  is  due  to  the  influence  of  capitalism. 
The  transfer  of  the  debased  business  standards  of  morality  fostered 
by  the  competitive  system  into  politics  brings  politics  down  to  the 
level  of  business.  In  fact^  in  our  eountrj,  politics  is  a  kind  of  busi- 
ness and  is  pursued  for  profit.  The  control  of  legislative  bodies  and 
other  departments  of  government  by  great  business  interests  ia 
notorious.  This  is  the  source  of  all  the  grand  corruption  to  be  found 
in  the  government,  and  this  socialism  would  abolish  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  capitalism.  As  to  petty  corruptionj  that  is  fully  as  prevalent 
in  great  corporations  as  it  is  in  the  government  service.  Eebates, 
commissions,  rake-offs,  and  Jobs  of  every  description,  are  so  common 
in  business  transactions  as  not  to  cause  comment;  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  gigantic  operations  of  *  frenzied  finance/  speculation,  stock 
watering,  cornering,  corporation-wreciking,  fraudulent  bankruptcy, 
embezzlement,  and  every  form  of  stock- jobbery,  the  petty  stealings 
of  subordinate  government  officials  which  occasionally  occur,  sink  into 
insignificance.  In  the  abolition  of  capitalism,  socialism  would  abolish 
thousands  of  times  the  corruption  it  would  cause." 

There  is  but  one  product  which  is  of  paramount  importance  to 
every  society  —  a  product  which  must  take  precedence  over  anything 
and  everything  else,  and  that  product  is  happiness*  Whatever  in- 
creases the  amount  of  justly  distributed  happiness  is  good.  What- 
ever more  justly  distributes  existing  happiness  is  good.  Wliatever 
decreases  the  amount  of  Justly  distributed  happiness  is  bad.  What- 
ever increases  the  injustice  in  the  distribution  of  existing  happiness 
is  bad.  Whatever  decreases  the  sum  total  of  happiness,  leaving  the 
ratio  of  distribution  untouched,  is  bad  and  to  be  reprobated.  If  we 
imagine  society  as  but  a  larger  human  organism^  we  shall  see  that 
an  ideal  condition  will  look  to  the  good  of  the  organism  as  a  wliole 
and  to  perfect  justice  in  the  balance  of  its  parts.  That  the  ideal 
eociety,  with  every  member  working  to  an  harmonious  end,  would 
produce  results  in  science,  art,  literature  and  in  human  character, 
which  couhi  never  be  approached  under  our  present  regime  of  com- 
petitive discord  and  strife,  where  each  is  pulling  at  cross  purposes 
with  the  other^  goes  without  saying.  Improvements  impossible  in 
our  present  state  of  competitive  chaos  would  be  the  natural  order 
under  a  system  where  w^ant  and  the  fear  of  want  were  banished  for- 
ever, leaving  the  nobler  human  sentiments  in  the  ascendent.  To-day 
the  dragon  of  fear  rests  an  immovable  incubus  upon  the  better  ele- 
ments of  human  character.  To  slay  this  monster  is,  of  all  tasks,  the 
grent  task. 

In  summing  up,  then,  let  us  say  that  the  most  essential  attributes 
of  an  ideal  regime  are  justice,  including  the  widest  liberty  compatible 
I'lrith  erjuality  of  liberty;  equality  of  opportunity, —  the  right  of  each 
to  have  access  to  the  earth,  to  own  his  total  product  and  to  transmute 
it  upon  the  exact  basis  of  its  labour-value  into  any  commodity  in  the 
whole  circle  of  exchange.  This  is  to  say  that  an  ideal  regime  w^nidd 
secure  to  each  social  unit  the  right  to  gratify  alt  his  proper,  non- 
invasive desires  with  the  minimum  amount  of  exertion  and  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  pleasure. 

We  submit,  therefore,  that  any  proposed  regime  is  good,  and  should 
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he  acceptable^  in  just  the  ratio  that  it  approaches  the  hypothetical 
ideal  social  state.  Societies  cannot  stand  still  any  more  than  in- 
dividuals can.  They  must  either  evolve  or  degenerate.  If  they  do 
not  improve  in  adjustment  to  natural  forces  tiiey  must  do  the  re- 
verse—  must  degenerate  —  and  in  the  end,  if  the  process  continues, 
become  obliterated.  We  cannot  alter  this  great  natural  law.  Our 
present  defiance  of  it  is  costing  the  world  untold  misery.  Either  we 
must  adjust  ourselves  to  it  or  take  the  consequences,  and  the  conse- 
quences are  sin  and  misery,  death  and  destruction.  Let  us  make 
our  choice  and  make  it  quickly. 


CHAPTEB  XXrV. 
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Religion  has  not  showed  us  the  naturalness  of  altmlsm.  It  has  taught 
that  It  was  natural  for  man  to  be  selfish,  and  that  to  be  unselfish  was  a 
continual  struggle,  needing  the  grace  of  God  to  attain  tt  When  we  learn 
at  last  that  the  social  luBtincts  are  as  natural  as  the  personali  that  they 
are  evolved  under  the  same  biological  laws,  that  our  failure  to  manifest 
them  in  due  proportion  is  due  to  unnecessary  fioclal  conditions  quite 
within  our  power  to  change  —  the  burden  on  man's  conscience  will  be 
lifted  forever. 

Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  —  Human  Work, 

The  new  church  will  be  founded  on  moral  science.  Poets,  artists,  musi* 
Gians*  philosophers,  will  be  its  prophet  teachers.  The  noblest  literature 
of  the  world  will  be  its  bible.  Love  and  labour,  its  holy  sacraments. 
Truth  Its  supreme  being  —  and  Instead  of  worshipping  one  saviour.  It 
will  gladly  build  an  altar  in  the  heart  for  everj'  one  who  has  suffered  for 
humanity. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 

Mr.  John  C.  Havemeyer  was  engaged  In  the  great  sugar  biislDess  of  his 
family  before  the  formation  of  tbe  sugar  trustp  but  at  that  time  he 
abandoned  it.  He  gives  his  reasons  in  these  words:  *'  When  the  sugar 
manufacturers  combined  together  to  form  a  trust,  I  could  not  see  that 
my  way  was  clear  to  live  a  Christian  life  and  at  the  same  time  to  rob  the 
poor  by  raising  the  price  of  their  cotfee  sweetening/' 

Ernest  Croshu* 

We  are  endeavouring  to  separate  intellect  and  manual  labour;  we  want 
one  man  to  he  always  thinking  and  another  to  be  always  working,  and 
we  call  one  a  gentleman,  and  the  other  an  operative;  wliereas  the  work* 
man  ought  often  to  be  thinking,  and  the  thinker  often  to  be  working,  and 
both  should  be  gentlemen  in  the  best  sense.  As  it  is,  we  make  both 
ungeotle.  the  one  envying,  the  other  despising  his  brother;  and  the  mass 
of  society  Is  made  up  of  morbid  thinkers  and  miserable  workers. 

John  Ruskin. 


To  carry  the  feelings  of  childhood  into  powers  of  manhood^  to  comhlne 
the  child*s  sense  of  wonder  and  novelty  with  the  appearances  which  every  J 
day  for  years  has  rendered  familiar,  this  is  the  character  and  privlleg»l 
of  genius,  and  one  of  the  marks  which  distinguish  it  from  talent. 

Coleridge, 
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N  tbe  foregoing  chapters  we  have  aimed  to  put  be- 
fore the  reader  a  description  of  the  process  by  which 
present  conditions  came  about.  We  have  also  sought 
to  sboWj  as  far  as  possible^  the  underlying  cayses  of 
the  cooditions  which  we  found  to  exist.  Before 
passing  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  system  which 
Mr,  Ciiilette  has  invented  for  the  purpose  of  ameliorating  present 
8o<:'ial  conditions,  it  seems  fitting  that  we  make  still  surer  of  our 
intellectual  grasp  of  the  existing  regime  by  a  brief  resume  of  the 
preceding  chapters. 

Starting  with  the  postulate  that  sociology  has  to  deal  with  human 
beings,  the  ground  was  taken  that  these  human  beings  were  tbe 
evolved  products  of  past  environment  and  experiences.  It  was  shown 
that  Nature  is  governed  by  law,  and  that  all  tlie  events  which  have 
ever  occurred  form  an  orderly  progression,  the  factors  of  which  sus- 
tain a  cause-and-effect  relation  to  each  other.  Arriving  thus  at  a 
conception  that  all  human  personality  is  but  the  product  of  man 
multiplied  into  his  environment,  it  was  made  clear  that  if  we  are  to 
determine  what  man  i«  we  must  consider  his  environment,  in  short,  if 
we  are  thoroughly  to  know  him  as  he  is  to-day,  we  must  seek  to  know 
him  as  he  was  in  those  long  prehistoric  yesterdays  wfiich  he  spent  in 
labourioufily  climbing  the  trunk  of  the  genealogical  tree. 

The  reader  is  frankly  told  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  ac- 
cepted, for  the  reason  that  it  is  luminous  with  instruction,  while  all 
other  theories  known  to  us  offer  no  light  whatsoever. 

Briefly  mentioning  certain  theories  which  have  been  held  regard- 
ing the  cosmos,  the  reader  is  introduced  to  the  nebular  hypothesis, 
simply  because  that  theory  possesses  a  probability  so  great  that  no 
other  is  able  to  compare  with  it.  It  is  shown  that,  in  accordance 
with  this  theory,  millions  of  years  probably  elapsed  between  the 
solidification  of  the  earth's  surface  and  the  simplest  forms  of  life. 
The  earliest  life-forms  being  even  more  dependent  upon  water  than 
the  human  race,  it  is  clear  that  they  could  not  have  come  into  ex- 
istence until  the  earth's  temperature  had  fallen  to  a  point  below  that 
at  which  water  becomes  steam. 

The  five  great  divisions  into  which  Prof.  Haeckei  divides  the 
history  of  the  organic  earth  are  adverted  to,  for  the  purpose  of 
logically  leading  up  to  those  simplest  organisms  which  were  the 
primordial  ancestors  of  every  form  of  life  which  has  ever  existed. 

After  calling  attention  to  the  common  misconception  that  evolu- 
tion asserts  that  all  forms  of  life  invariably  march  in  an  upward 
direction,  and  the  companion  error  which  assumes  that  any  lower 
form  of  life  might,  in  due  time,  evolve  into  any  higher  form,  the 
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reader  is  given  a  brief  description  of  tlie  main  diviaionfl  of  the  bio- 
logical tree. 

The  likeness  of  primitive  man  morally  and  mentally,  as  well  as 
physically,  to  his  brute  ancestors  is  dealt  with,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  his  true  relatedness  to  the  great  natural  order. 

The  point  that  Xature  exhibits  no  sharp  lines  of  demarcation  is 
emphasised,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  human  beings  do  not 
possess  a  monopoly  of  the  so-called  human  emotions. 

The  reader  is  then  asked  to  cooaider  the  fact  that,  just  as  there 
is  a  ph3'sical  biological  tree,  exhibiting  the  evolution  of  various  life- 
forms,  so  also  is  there  a  psychical  biological  tree  showing  the  upward 
trend  of  emotion,  intellect  and  will  —  a  tree  of  psychic  life,  as  it 
were.  This  tree, —  tlie  roots  of  which  rest  in  excitabiHty  on  the 
level  with  protoplasmic  organisms,  and  the  topmost  branches  of 
which  reach  reflexion  and  self-cojisHous  ihought  on  the  human  plane, 
—  marks  in  its  intermediate  portions  the  upward  struggle  of  psychic 
life.  Romanes  is  instanced  as  authority  for  the  assertion  that  choice 
is  found  in  its  simplest  manifestations  as  low  down  as  the  in- 
eectivorouB  plants,  and  authorities  are  quoted  to  substantiate  the  im- 
portant contention  that  there  is  a  coordination  between  physical  and 
mental  fitness,—  the  one  presupposing  the  other.  The  ability  on  the 
part  of  low  Ufe-forras  to  distinguish  between  the  "me'*  and 
*'  not  me,'^  and  the  later  ability  to  divide  the  "  not  me  "  into  that 
which  can  be  assimilated  and  that  which  cannot,  is  shown  to  evolve, 
through  countless  mod ilicat ions,  into  those  activities  by  which  various 
life-formSj  including  man,  compass  pleasure  and  avoid  pain.  The 
necessity  for  these  activities,  the  fact  that  any  other  regime  would  be 
suicidal,  is  eliovs^  at  some  length. 

From  all  this  is  traced  the  postulate  that  the  end  and  object  of 
life  not  only  is,  but  that  it  ought  to  be,  the  securing  of  the  maxi- 
mum degree  of  pleasure.  This  postulate  is  shown  to  contain  the 
further  predication  tliat  all  men  tend  to  gratify  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  their  desires,  which,  as  is  made  clear,  is  but  another  way  of 
saying  that  all  men  tend  to  gratify  their  desires  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  exertion.  In  these  dicta  is  embedded  the  efficiency  of  the 
human  race,  and  it  is  thus  shown  that  the  whole  regime  of  Nature 
makes  for  efficiency,  with  pleasure  as  its  ultimate  result. 

The  nature  of  pleasure  is  taken  into  account  and  the  guess  is 
hazarded  that  pleasurable  nervous  impulses  are  rhythmic,  harmonious 
and  organising,  while  painful  ones  are  unrhythmical^  inharmonious 
and  disorganising, —  in  short,  that  pain  and  pleasure  are  a  sort  of 
neural  noise  and  music,  and  that  this  pain  and  pleasure  undergoes 
an  evolution  which  keeps  step  with  the  evolution  of  the  psychic  life. 
The  fact  that  psychic  pleasures  which  entail  more  or  less  physical 
pain  are  still  known  to  be  organising,  while  physical  pleasures  which 
hurt  the  psychic  sensibilities  can  be  shown  to  be  disorganising,  is 
pointed  out  as  one  of  the  grandest  promises  which  Nature  makes 
to  man,  since  in  this  way  she  shows  him  that  her  whole  trend 
is  toward  moral  regeneration. 

In  chapter  Y  we  give  the  biological  formula  which  determines 
man's  place  in  Nature,  and  we  attempt  to  show  how  natural  ^ — how 
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inevitable  in  fact  —  it  is  that  each  man  should  be  dyed,  like  a  human 
skein,  with  all  the  colours,  ahades  and  tints  of  tliose  life-forms  which 
preceded  him*  Considering  closely  his  evolution  we  are  able  to 
form  a  conception, — ^  which  has  great  probability  of  being  a  true 
one, —  of  primordial  man  as  he  existed  many,  many  thousands  of 
years  ago.  The  knowledge  that  the  child  repeats  the  history  of  the 
race  both  prenatally  and  poatnatally;  tlie  study  of  the  emotions, 
passions  and  intelligence  of  animals;  and  the  observation  of  the 
alienist  that  those  characteristics  latest  of  acquirement  are  the  first 
to  be  eradicated  when  tfie  brain  breaks  down,  all  tend  to  assist  us 
in  determining  what  manner  of  creature  this  primordial  savage  was* 
Thus  are  we  enabled  not  only  to  place  onr  earliest  ancestors  upon  a 
psychic  and  phyaical  plane  in  all  probability  very  close  to  that  they 
actually  occupied,  but  we  also  are  able,  by  virtue  of  these  and  other 
considerations,  to  see  that  all  sentient  life  has  certain  things  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  sentient  life,  in  that  it  is  all  dominated  by  one 
universally  absorbing  motive,  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  This  is  hut 
another  way  of  saying  that  all  life-forms  seek  their  own  preservation 
and  that  of  their  species  by  a  law  as  primordial  as  any  to  be  found 
in  evolution.  Always  must  the  fittest  tend  to  survive,  and  ever  as 
time  goes  on,  will  the  fittest  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  best. 

In  this  connexion  it  was  shown  that  perfeet  happiness  presupposes 
perfect  interaction  between  the  individual  and  his  environment.  The 
work  of  evolution  is  to  secure  this  harmony  between  the  microcosm 
and  the  macrocosm  and,  since  this  is  Nature's  trend,  it  must  follow 
that  truth  and  good  are  but  consistency  with  Nature  at  her  best, 
while  evil  and  falsehood  are  but  discord  in  process  of  obliteration. 

After  making  it  clear  that  the  theory  of  evolution  showed  happi- 
ness to  be  the  ultimate  end  of  existence,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
those  who  did  not  accept  this  docrine  were  obliged,  by  whatever  doc- 
trine they  did  accept,  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  to  wit,  that 
the  end  of  life  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  attainnient  of  happiness^ 
Care  was  taken  to  prevent  the  reader  from  confusing  happiness  with 
mere  pleasure  seeking  and  a  discrimination  was  made  between  ac- 
tivities which  were  selfial  and  those  which  were  merely  selfish. 

Later  it  was  pointed  out  that  besides  the  consideration  of  the  total 
amount  of  happiness  resulting  from  any  regime,  there  were  two  other 
vital  factors  viz.,  its  quality  and  its  distribution,  leaving  the  whole 
matter  of  happiness  subject  to  three  divisions  which  might  be  headed 
respectively  (luantiiy,  qualitif  and  equalittf. 

Considering  next  the  methods  by  which  men  pursue  happiness,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  objci't  sought  varies  not  only  as  perBonalitj 
varies,  but  that  it  also  changes  as  environment  changes.  In  at- 
tempting to  establish,  as  nearly  as  possible,  both  the  personality  and 
the  environment  of  our  primordial  ancestry,  recourse  was  had  to  our 
knowledge  of  man's  more  immediate  progenitors, —  to  that  domain 
of  science  which  comprehends  child  psychology  and  to  other  data 
bearing  upon  the  subject.  This  was  supplemented  by  an  a  priori 
consideration  of  the  subject.  Add  to  this  the  consideration  of  the 
lowest  human  beings  to  be  found  and  we  are  furnished  with  a 
picture  which,  while  it  mav  not  be  true  in  its  every  minute  line, 
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can  hardly  fail  to  be  accurate  in  its  broad  masses  and  in  its  ensemble. 

It  is  pointed  out  tliat  primitive  man  had  two  dominating  appetites, 
the  food-appetite  and  the  sex-appetite,  the  latter  being  only  second 
to  the  former  in  importance  and  strength.  Out  of  these  appetites 
came  most  of  those  sentiments,  passions  and  activities  which  dis*! 
tingLiish  modern  civilisation.  Our  religion  and  our  loves,  as  well  as 
our  art^  are  traceable  to  the  same  source*  Because  man's  personality 
and  his  environment  constitute  the  two  great  factors  of  all  social 
questions,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  show  the  genesis  of  primitive 
man  and  roughly  to  indicate  his  intellectual  and  emotional  status. 
The  present  is  but  tlie  sum  of  all  the  past.  The  individual  is  but 
the  rounded  total  of  his  history,  and  if  we  would  know  how,  and 
when,  and  why,  the  race  made  certain  grave  mistakes  we  must  con- 
sult this  history  of  primordial  man. 

It  was  carefully  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  pages  that  primordial 
man  was  not  a  social  being;  that  he  was  entirely  self-centered  and 
egoistic;  and  that  the  presence  of  a  fellow  savage,  while  it  afforded 
him  no  advantage,  constituted,  on  the  contrary,  a  grave  menace  to 
his  weil-l)eing.  His  psychical  nature  was  such  that  nothing  akin  to 
cooperation  could  possibly  have  existed.  The  propagation  of  his 
species  most  likely  entailed  upon  him  his  first  sacrifices  in  the  way 
of  altruism.  The  conception  of  ownership  he  probably  acquired  as 
a  heritage  from  his  brute  ancestry,  but  with  it  there  came  no  moral 
qualms  as  to  violating  its  rights.  It  doubtless  took  thousands  of 
years  to  perceive  that  honesty  was  the  best  policy,  and  to  build 
up,  in  a  utilitarian  fashion^  a  primitive  ethical  code  which  we  to-day, 
in  many  respects,  have  not  outgrown. 

The  reader  is  shown  that  competition,  which  is  defined  aa  the 
striving  of  two  or  more  persons  for  one  and  the  same  thing,  must 
have  been  the  primordial  condition.  The  term  is  defined  and  illus- 
trated in  order  to  show  that  competition,  as  we  know  it,  is  not  in 
practical  evidence  under  conditions  of  justice,  on  tlie  one  hand,  and 
that  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  have  been  the  dominating  factor  in 
the  primitive  life  of  man. 

Against  the  frequently  expressed  belief  that  primitive  man  was  a 
social  being,  it  is  pointed  out  that  but  few  men  in  this  present  20th 
century  have  the  social  sense  developed  to  any  very  considerable 
degree.  The  fact,  observable  upon  every  hand,  that  men  are  all  but 
totally  indiflferent  to  injustice  wliich  does  not  personally  affect  them, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  almost  everj-where  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  women  are  governed  without  representation,  is  sufficient  to 
prove  the  charge  that  the  social  sense  is  still  woefully  lacking. 

It  is  pointed  out  how  the  supremacy  of  certain  primordial  savages 
led  to  the  conquest  of  weaker  savages,  and  finally  to  the  massing  of 
population  to  an  extent  sutBcient  to  permit  of  a  social  beginning. 
Thus  we  are  made  to  see  how  war-like  activities,  by  forcing  together 
savages  whose  natural  tendency  was  centrifugal,  initiated  a  trend  of 
affairs  which,  ever  growing  hy  renewed  conquests,  made  possible  ft 
social  growth  to  which  we  owe  all  we  now  know  of  society.  War  and 
competition  are  but  two  phases  of  the  same  thing,  which  brings  us 
to  a  realisation  that  our  preaent  social  system  is  the  result  of  warlike 
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and  competitive  bmtality  which  had  originally  bo  spark  of  pity  or 
of  saving  grace* 

Since  ^^ature  tends  to  stop  out  all  those  who  do  not  adjust  them- 
selves to  their  environment,  it  follows  that  a  warlike  and  competitive 
regime  would  place  an  all-aufficient  handicap  npon  any  who  might 
happen  to  be  gentle,  sympathetic  and  compassionate.  Thus  are  we 
able  to  see  that  the  life  of  primitive  savagery  must  have  been  one 
of  constant  strife  and  bloodshed;  and  we  are  further  shown  that 
Nature's  trend  has  been  undergoing  an  encouraging  betterment  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  race  has  been  steadily  growing,  with  only 
temporary  exceptions,  less  warlike,  more  peace  loving;  less  com- 
petitive, more  cooperative;  less  brutal^  more  compassionate.  The 
sacrifices  necessary  to  racial  propagation  were  Nature's  primary  in- 
structions in  altruism. 

Occasion  was  taken  to  point  out  that  despite  that  school  of  philos- 
ophy which  looks  askance  at  any  r%ime  which  proposes  to  curtail 
individualism,  the  fact  remains  that  individualiara  attained  its  maxi- 
mum strength  of  expression  among  the  lowest  savages  constituting 
our  primordial  ancestry.  It  did  then,  does  now,  and  so  far  as  we 
can  see  always  will,  lead  straight  to  strife.  It  is  the  very  badge  of 
war  and  bloodshed.  In  the  primitive  jungle  this  individualism  voiced 
itself  with  clubs,  overt  tlieft  and  brutal  treachery,  while  with  us  to- 
day it  speaks  with  Krupp  guns,  commercial  higgling,  protective  tariffs 
with  their  kindred  forms  of  special  privilege,  and  other  unhallowed 
forms  of  strife  which  are  the  hall-marks  of  that  dual  Gehenna  known 
as  war  and  compeiition.  This,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  not  to 
say  that  all  forms  and  all  degrees  of  individualism  are  of  necessity 
bad.  It  is  only  to  say,  to  quote  from  a  previous  chapter  .  .  . 
**  that  while  individualism  is  found  in  its  moat  intense  forms  where 
man  is  at  his  lowest  moral  ebb,  and  tends  ever  to  weaken  as  man's 
moral  nature  develops,  the  social  sense  is  only  found  in  its  highest 
degree  among  the  saviours  of  the  human  race,  is  not  found  in  any 
considerable  degree  save  where  man's  moral  nature  is  highly  de- 
veloped, and  exhibits  scarcely  a  recognisable  trace  in  that  primitive 
savagery  which  furnishes  the  most  perfect  instance  attainable  of  un- 
alloyed individualism."  The  point  we  sought  to  make  clear  is  that  the 
socta!  ideal  is  a  later  racial  development,  and  is  infinitely  grander 
and  more  noble  than  the  individualislie  ideal,  sustaining  to  it  the 
flame  relation  that  a  noble  altruism  sustains  to  a  petty  selfishness. 
He  who  covets  an  individual  regime,  in  which  wide  social  differences 
must  inevitably  exist,  tacks  his  preference  on  to  inequality,  and  in 
80  doing  exhibits  a  plentiful  lack  of  those  virtues  comprehended  in 
the  term  "  social  sense/' 

In  order  to  bring  before  the  reader  still  more  forcibly  the  effect 
of  competitive  individualism,  the  analogy  between  the  body  social 
and  the  body  corporeal  was  briefly  adverted  to,  and  the  effects  which 
would  follow  a  competitive  r6gime  within  the  confines  of  the  body 
corporeal  were  called  to  mind.  It  was  shown  that  in  the  body 
corporeal  the  social  needs  of  the  organism  as  a  whole,  must  take 
precedence  over  the  tndividuaUsiie  desires  of  any  of  its  parts, 

Betuming  to  primitive  man  who  was  cannibalistic,  the  reader  is 
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told  how  slavery 


well  as  how  the  belief 


r  out  of  cannibaliBm, 
in  a  future  existence  and  a  dual  nature,  came  from  the  dream  ex- 
periences of  unreasoning  savagery.  The  popular  idea  that  primitive 
man  was  a  natural  trader;  that  barter  was  an  institution  to  which 
he  adapted  himself  aa  spontaneously  as  to  the  conditions  of  climate 
surrounding  him,  is  controverted^  and  it  is  shown  that  this  institu- 
tion grew  out  of  propitiatory  gifts.  The  eonditions  necessarily  ante- 
cedent to  barter  are  shown  to  be  such  as  could  not  possibly  have  ex- 
isted in  primitive  times.  The  inconvenience  of  barter  is  exhibited 
and  the  method  illustrated  by  which  the  race  evolved  a  better  mechan- 
ism for  exchanges.  The  manner  in  which  a  universally  desired 
medium  of  exchange  grew  out  of  constant  attempts  on  the  part  of 
each  individual  to  purchase  what  he  desired  by  offering  in  exchange 
therefor  the  most  generally  wanted  commodity  he  could  command, 
is  emphasised^  as  a  point  of  considerable  importance. 

The  forms  which  this  commodity  known  as  money  have  taken  in 
various  times  and  localities  are  given  at  some  length.  No  pains  are 
spared  to  show  that  money  is  as  much  a  commodity  as  wheat  or 
potatoes*  That  he  who  sells  potatoes  buys  money  with  potatoes  just 
as  much  as  the  other  side  of  the  transaction  buys  potatoes  with 
money.  Further,  the  point  is  made  that  man  does  not  consume 
money  per  se,  hut  rather  those  things  which  money  buys,  so  that 
the  ultimate  he  liolds  in  view  consciously  or  unconsciously  is  not  the 
money  itself,  but  the  thing  it  will  procure.  The  folly  of  attempting 
to  make  this  ticket-like  evidence  of  wealth  of  intrinsic  value  is  ad- 
verted to  and  illustrated  by  an  analogous  case. 

The  reader  is  sliowm  to  what  illogical  passes  the  political  and  bank- 
ing fraternities  are  reduced  in  their  attempts  to  bolster  up  our 
ridiculous  linancial  system.  The  justice  of  the  multiple  standard  is 
shown,  and  history  is  called  upon  in  answer  to  the  spurious  reason- 
ing of  the  modern  financier.  The  utter  uselessness  of  money  under 
conditions  where  it  cannot  be  exchanged  for  any  useful  commodity, 
and  the  fact  that  its  value  is  merely  as  a  labour-saving  invention  are 
sufficiently  brought  home. 

In  chapter  XII  the  reader  is  introduced  to  a  most  significant, 
though  frequently  overlooked  thought^  to  wit;  the  widely  diiferent, 
results  which  follow  increase  of  population  under  varying  social  coa^ 
ditions.  A  tendency  on  the  part  ol  population  to  press  upon  sub 
sistcnce  under  competitive  conditions  would  constitute  a  vastly  grave 
menace  than  would  the  same  tendency  for  the  race  to  multiply  under' 
conditions  of  perfect  cooperation.  Other  things  equal,  under  a  com- 
petitive regime,  an  increase  of  population  sharpens  competition  in  an 
ever  accelerating  ratio.  Other  things  equal,  under  an  ideal  co- 
operative regime  an  increase  of  population  would  tend  to  iniTeasi 
efficiency  until  a  point,  never  likely  to  be  reached,  had  been  crossed. 

The  advantages  which  the  primitive  savage  derived  from  com- 
petition are  shown  to  have  been  applicable  only  to  a  savage  state  and 
to  have  become  disadvantages  as  soon  as  altruism  began  to  make 
itself  felt  The  essential  attributes  of  what  we  call  competition  are 
shown  to  be  strife  and  fear  —  a  struggle  to  sec^ure  the  coveted  object 
and  the  fear  that  without  the  struggle  the  object  will  not  be  attained. 
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The  difference  in  the  views  of  Socialism  and  the  Single  Tax  re- 
garding competition  is  shown  to  be  little  more  tlian  one  of  dcEni- 
tion. 

The  argument  is  pot  forth  that^  while  monopoly  may  wipe  out 
competition  as  a  name,  it  only  enlianees  its  baneful  results,  not  wiping 
out  the  thing  itself ,  but  merely  wiping  out  the  fighting  ck(tnce  of  the 
competiior, —  in  short,  that  monopoly  tends  ever  to  accentuate  the 
esficntial  ills  of  competition  bo  long  as  there  ia  a  competitor  alive  to 
enffen  In  this,  and  other  wa3^8j  is  competition  made  to  reduce  itself 
to  an  absurdity  which  becomes  glaring  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
equity  is  only  reached  through  an  equally  balanced  and  annihilatory 
competition.  The  reader  is  shown  that  competition  lias  nothing  what- 
ever ideal  about  it.  That  it  sustains  the  same  rettdion  to  a  proper 
social  regime  that  ivar  sustains  to  a  proper  ethical  regime;  that,  like 
war,  it  was  a  transitory  makeshift  which  has  outlived  any  useful- 
ness it  once  may  have  possessed. 

The  lesson  to  be  derived  from  societies  other  than  those  of  human 
beings,  is  instanced,  and  the  perfection  of  the  instinct  of  ants  and 
bees  is  shown  to  be  a  cogent  argument  in  favor  of  the  belief  that 
these  wonderfid  insects  have  not  misinterpreted  Nature's  intentions 
by  adopting  a  cooperative  regime. 

The  social  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  corporeal  body,  ami  the 
results  which  follow  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  one  member  tliereof 
to  compete  with  another,  shows  still  further  the  value  of  intelligent 
cooperation* 

The  time-honoured  saying,  **  Competition  is  the  life  of  trade,"  is 
considered,  and  the  effort  is  made  to  show  that  it  has  no  meaning 
worthy  of  consideration  whether  taken  figuratively  or  literally.  In 
this  connexion  the  frequent  misuse  of  language  is  adverted  to,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  how  an  improper  application  of  a  term  may 
eo  deceive  a  reader  as  to  vitiate  all  his  conclusions. 

Man  tends  to  gratify  his  desires  as  easily  as  possible,  and  to  gratify 
the  maximum  number  thereof.  Life  itself  is  shown  to  be  contingent 
upon  such  gratification.  The  right  to  exist  carries  with  it,  there* 
fore,  the  right  to  gratify  desires — ^  carries  with  it,  in  short,  the 
right  to  gratify  desires  beyond  the  point  necessary  to  existence  and 
up  to  the  point  where  their  gratification  would  interfere  with  the 
similar  gratification  of  another.  To  illustrate  this  it  is  stated  that 
no  man  has  a  right  to  wash  his  camel  in  water  for  want  of  which 
bis  fellow  man  is  perishing;  but,  witliin  the  limitations  stated,  he 
has  the  right  to  breathe  more  air  than  is  necessary  to  sustain  life 
at  its  maximum.  The  mother  of  Want  is  Greed  and  the  child  of 
Want  18  Fear,  whose  offspring  is  Competition. 

The  great  respect  in  which  competition  has  until  very  recently 
been  held  by  the  great  majority  of  people  is  shown  to  be  due  partly 
to  a  human  proneness  to  mistake  relations  of  concomitance  for  those 
of  cause  and  effect:  partly  from  faulty  definition;  and  partly  from 
failnre  to  include  in  the  proposition  all  those  factors  which  legiti- 
mately belong  to  it.  The  view  held  by  certain  sociologists  that  we 
have  never  enjoyed  anything  which  justly  can  he  called  real  com- 
petition, is  contrasted  with  that  of  the  general  public  to  the  effect 
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that  we  are  at  present  living  under  a  competition  so  keen  and  relent- 
less as  to  be  cruel  in  the  last  degree. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  passing  that,  under  our  present  regime,  com- 
petition will  tend  to  grow  more  and  more  heartless  until  the  point 
is  reached  at  which  fear  gives  place  to  utter  despair.  This  point 
cannot  be  crossed  by  that  struggle  which  we  call  competition,  since 
fear  will  not  struggle  unless  there  be  some  measure  of  hope.  The 
ground  is  not  taken  that  such  a  point  will  actually  ever  be  reached, 
since  other  forces  may  be  expected  to  interfere  prior  to  that  result. 
Were  we  dealing  with  a  closed  system  of  forces,  however,  into  which 
no  outside  influence  could  enter,  the  condition  outlined  would  be 
the  inevitable  result. 

The  reader  is  shown  that  competition  is  merely  monopoly  in  the 
process  of  making.  It  does  not  exist  at  all  except  when  there  is 
disparity  between  the  two  sides  of  the  trade  equation.  It  increases 
as  tliis  disparity  increases.  When  the  strength  of  the  weaker  side, 
compared  with  that  of  the  stronger,  is  all  but  negligible,  we  have  the 
full  fruitage  of  compdition  and  we  name  it  monopoly.  The  pres- 
ent deference  which  is  paid  to  the  competitive  principle  is  shown  to 
be  the  result  of  the  belief,  on  the  part  of  the  average  man,  tlmt  the 
sole  dioice  rests  between  what  he  caUs  eom petition  and  what  he  calls 
motiopoly.  These  two  alternatives  representing  but  different  degrees 
of  the  same  thing,  he  naturally  chooses  the  lesser  degree  as  the  lesser 
eviL  W\mi  he  calls  com  petition  he  regards  as  a  struggle  which  at 
least  offers  him  some  chance.  That  which  he  denominates  monopoly 
he  regards  as  a  condition  against  which  struggle  is  useless.  It  of- 
fers him  no  hope  of  success.  It  is  then  pointed  out  that  man^s 
choice  is  not  confined  to -these  two  degrees  of  competition  but  that 
he  baa  another  choice,  viz.,  cooperation^ 

The  question  of  overproduction  is  considered  and  it  is  shown  that 
such  a  condition,  tliough  misnamed,  constitutes  a  cogent  criticism  of 
the  system  which  permits  it.  The  grave  errors  which  result  from 
calling  liwfifrrproduction  oi?erproduction,— or  calling  wrong  produc* 
tion  rn'/? rp rod uc lion, — are  treated  at  some  length,  and  the  endeavour 
is  made  to  show  tlie  reader  that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  goods 
made  by  a  man,  which  he  cannot  himself  consume  or  exchange  for 
things  he  can  consume,  are  not  economically  **  production  "  of  anij 
kind,  in  any  pro|>cr  sense  of  that  term.  The  misuse  of  terms  in  this 
connexion  is  shown  to  suggest  an  entirely  false  and  misleading 
remedy.  The  real  difficulty  is  upon  the  distributing  end  of  pro- 
duction. 

That  competition  per  $e  is  entirely  unproductive,  while  it  is  the 
greatest  factor  of  waste  in  our  present  social  fabric, —  its  friction 
being  like  that  of  sand  in  the  social  dynamo, —  is  clearly  shown. 
That  it  is  fit  only  for  the  jungle;  that  it  is  unchristian,  and  has  its 
very  foundation  and  openly  admitted  operation  in  dishonesty  and 
greed  is  pointed  out  and  illustrated,  and  the  ground  is  taken  that, 
under  a  just  regime,  each  will  tend  to  be  his  brother's  keeper  rather 
than  his  assassin.  The  inability  of  each  individual  always  to  react 
upon  himself  for  his  best  good,  is  made  the  philosophic  reaaon  why 
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we  must  help  each  otiier  if  we  are  to  achieve  the  highest  results* 
The  egoistic  end  of  competition  will  not  satisfy  us,  when  we  learn 
that  the  only  real  and  abiding  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  altruistic 
activities-  It  is  all  a  matter  of  breadth  of  horizon.  Our  convietious^ 
wait  to  be  deepened.  We  need  only  to  make  our  front  yards  the 
universe  to  realise  in  fact  that  each  of  us  is  heir  to  all  creation  and 
that  he  must  needs  keep  his  property  free  from  ail  evils.  That 
Nature's  trend  is  inevitably  toward  cooperation,  and  that  all  must 
go  down  who  cannot  or  will  not  conform  thereto,  is  made  as  clear 
as  possible,  Man's  right  to  the  earth  is  shown  to  rest  upon  in- 
disputable grounds,  even  apart  from  all  teleological  arguments. 

The  question  of  capital  and  labour  is  considered.  The  contention 
that  there  is  an  **  irrepressible  conflict "  between  these  two  factors 
of  production  is  reduced  to  an  absurdity.  It  is  shown,  among  other 
things,  that  to-day's  capital  is  the  result  of  yesterday's  labour,  and 
that  the  labourer  is  a  capitalist  and  the  capitalist  a  labourer.  The 
real  trouble  is  placed  where  it  belongs,  the  conflict  not  being  between 
labourers  and  capitalists,  as  mutual  opponents,  but  rather  between 
labourers  and  capitalists  as  the  same  persons  or  friends,  and  monopoly 
as  a  common  enemy  to  both, —  in  short,  that  it  merely  marks  a  phase 
of  ever  aecentuating  competition  —  competition  tincturing  itself  into 
monopoly. 

Some  of  the  mistakes  of  current  political  economy^  and  the  misuse 
of  terms  in  which  some  writers  indulge*  is  next  considered.  The 
impropriety  of  applying  the  term  "eam'^  to  inanimate  objects,  and 
the  way  in  which  such  a  use  of  language  vitiates  subsequent  reason* 
ing,  is  put  before  the  reader  as  a  matter  of  vital  import.  The  al- 
leged right  to  individual  ownership  of  land  is  reduced  to  an  absurdity 
inconsistent  with  the  assumption  that  man  has  a  right  to  exist.  It 
is  shown  that^  in  their  last  analysis,  all  values  are  labour-values, 
despite  the  attempts  of  many  economists  to  bolster  up  our  present 
regime  by  seeking  to  make  value  depend  not  purely  upon  labour  but 
rather  upon  a  multitude  of  economic  accidents. 

The  theory  of  the  utilitarian  value  of  commodities  is  made  the 
subject  of  an  illustration  to  show  its  ridiculousness.  Care  is  taken 
to  make  it  clear  that,  since  al!  wealth  results  from  two  factors  — 
land,  a  common  property,  and  labour,  a  personal  possession «— any 
personal  value  which  it  acquires  must  of  necessity  come  from  its 
personal  factor,  labour.  It  could  not  possibly  come  from  any  other 
source.  All  values,  therefore,  are  labour-values*  Any  other  alleged 
values  are  either  outright  fictions —"  apringes  to  catch  woodcocks," 
or  more  or  less  subtle  errors  growing  out  of  improper  definition. 

In  chapter  XVII  it  is  shown  that  the  contention  that  capital 
justly  can  "  earn  '*  interest  is  a  companion  error  to  the  theory  that 
land  properly  can  "  earn  "  rent.  The  injustice  of  interest,  as  we 
know  it,  is  treated  at  some  length.  The  anomalous  condition  of 
affairs  in  which  the  results  of  a  man's  labour  may  actually  bring 
about  his  own  enfilavement  is  carefully  dealt  with.  Illustrations  are 
given  with  a  view  to  reducing  to  an  absurdity  the  contention  that 
capital  should  *'eam"  interest.     Pains  are  taken  to  show  that,  in- 
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stead  of  capital  "  earnmg ''  interest,  the  capitalist  (and  in  this  func- 
tion he  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  monopolist  as  well)  is  merely 
enabled  to  appropriate  the  earnings  of  labour. 

The  correctness  and  the  remarkable  foresight  of  the  ancients  in 
their  utter  condemnation  of  interest  is  adverted  to,  and  it  is  pointed 
oiit  that  their  term  **  usury  "  meant  simply  what  our  term  interest 
BOW  meansj  and  that  it  did  not  mean  extortionate  interest^  but  rather 
interest  of  any  kindj—  the  newer  meaning  which  we  have  given  to 
usury  being  a  subtle  change  of  language  made  for  a  purpose  equally 
subtle,  but  by  no  means  laudable. 

It  is  shown  how,  by  this  *^  earning  '*  power  of  capital,  a  few  dol- 
lars placed  at  interest  in  1690  would,  in  some  five  hundred  years  or 
so  from  the  present  date,  compound  itself  into  a  sum  sufficient  to 
control  the  lives  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  assuming  the  population  to  remain  sensibly  constant* 

Not  only  does  capital  '*  earn  "  under  our  present  regime,  but  its 
"  earnings  earn,^*  and  the  earnings  of  these  earnings  still  further  earn, 
and  so  on,  as  if  the  whole  regime  were  like  the  house  that  Jack  built; 
and  every  dollar's  worth  of  value  thus  "earned'*  comes  out  of  the 
sweat  of  labour,  for  there  is  no  means  of  getting  wealth  of  any  kind 
save  through  the  agency  of  labour.  It  is  clearly  shown  that  this 
theory  of  capital  "  earning  "  is  either  a  commercial  perpetual  motion 
or  a  gross  injtiMice. 

The  intimate  relation  of  rent  and  interest, —  the  latter  being 
scarcely  more  than  a  reflexion  of  the  former,^ — is  called  to  mind 
and  the  reasons  for  the  same  made  clear.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
the  using  of  a  given  commodity  as  capital  does  not  apotbcosise  it,  as 
80  many  seem  to  suppose,  but  that  it  still  remains  simply  a  commodity 
having  precisely  the  same  exchange  relations  that  it  had  before.  It 
is  stated  that  there  has  been  so  much  philosophical  jugglery  in  po- 
litical economy  that  most  persons  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
moment  a  commodity  could  be  called  capital,  it  was  just  and  proper 
not  only  to  make  it  yield  its  commodity-value,  but,  in  many  cases, 
ten  times  that  amount;  while  retaining  ownership  of  the  thing  itself- 
Borrowing  capital  is  not  but/ing  it  on  instaUments,  neither  is  it  a 
process  which  submits  it  to  a  wear  and  tear  which  depletes  it  It  is 
practically  a  process  of  renting  a  commodity,  in  which  the  borrower 
makes  all  repairs,  insures  the  article  and  returns  it  intact. 

That  which  some  have  called  a  "natural  interest"  is  next  con- 
sidered, and  it  is  shown  that  although  this,  as  claimed,  is  all  but 
negligible,  the  reasons  advanced  for  it  are  not  well  founded;  in  fact, 
we  have  to  realise  that  the  converse  of  these  reasons  tends  even  more 
strongly  to  negative  the  theory.  Upon  moral  grounds,  too,  the  so- 
called  "natural  interest"  has  a  most  questionable  bill  of  healthy 
since  it  rests  upon  alleged  "values"  other  than  labour-values. 

The  utilitarian  theory  of  value,  as  well  as  the  popular  misconcep- 
tion of  profit,  are  both  shown  to  be  erroneous.  The  real  value  of  all 
commodities  is  a  factor  of  labour,  and  the  term  profit  is  a  misnomer. 
There  is  no  such  thing  in  a  logical  system  of  political  economy. 
'The  correlative  of  profit  is  loss,  and,  since  it  is  impossible  for  all 
the  human  units  of  a  social  regime  to  reap  this  so-called  "  profit/' 
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it  must  be  self-evident  that  profit  cannot  be  a  factor  in  an  ideal 
regime,  since,  if  the  factors  of  a  social «By stem  cannot  be  tmiversailj 
applied  to  all  persons  living  under  it,  it  goes  without  saying  that  such 
a  system  must  be  undemocratic,  discriminative  and  unjust. 

in  chapter  XVI II  the  point  is  made  that  the  ultimate  force  or 
forces  of  Nature  are,  and  always  have  been,  pursuing  a  definite  and 
inevitable  trend  —  a  trend  of  which  we  ourselves,  in  common  with 
all  other  life-forms  iniiabiting  the  earth,  constitute  a  part.  In  tliis 
way  we  are  led  to  see  that  all  human  effort  should  be  an  attempt  to 
come  into  line  with  the  dominant  trend  of  affairs.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  think  outside  of  ike  very  factors  which  have  made  tis. 

It  is  shown  that  the  trend  of  Nature  is  toward  justice  and  rights 
and  that  justice  and  right  have  no  human  significance  whatsoever^ 
except  as  defined  in  terms  of  happiness.  The  reader  is  thus  enabled 
to  come  as  near  as  may  be  to  a  definition  of  that  moral  ultimate  which 
we  denominate  "  right." 

Having  thus  defined  right  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  case  permits, 
we  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  question  of  individual  ownership 
of  land,  to  the  end  that  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  such  owner* 
ship  is  indefensible.  The  point  is  made,  however,  that  if  society 
were  suddenly  to  deprive  all  individually  owned  land  of  its  private 
value,  such  a  course  would  not  be  ideally  just.  It  unquestionably 
would  be  vastly  nearer  right  than  tlie  present  rdgime,  and,  if  no 
juster  way  were  found  to  cure  the  ills  resulting  from  private  owner- 
ship of  land,  this  way,  though  not  in  accord  with  absolute  ethics, 
should  be  availed  of,  since  it  would  then  result  in  a  condition  of 
minimum  injustice.  It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  Gillette 
system  claims  to  contain  a  juster  method  by  which  the  crying  out- 
rages of  landlordism  may  be  cured.  It  is  held  that  society,  as  a 
whole,  is  particeps  criminis  in  the  present  unjust  regime,  and  that, 
therefore,  if  for  the  social  good  this  regime  is  to  be  changed  and 
hardship  thereby  inflicted,  such  hardship  should  be  equallij  dis- 
trihuted  throughoni  society.  It  is  believed  this  is  quite  possible  of 
attainment,  but  it  is  admitted  frankly  that  if  it  can  be  shown  to  be 
impossible,  and  no  other  ideally  just  way  can  be  found,  it  ia  better 
that  individual  landowners  should  pay  the  whole  penalty  for  the 
crime  committed  by  society  as  a  whole,  than  that  present  conditions 
should  be  allowed  to  continue. 

The  value  of  the  lesson  to  be  learned  by  a  study  of  animal  instinct 
is  pointed  out,  and  it  is  shown  that  whatever  is  built  to  last  must 
be  founded  upon  the  bed-rock  of  Nature*  Tlie  upward  progress  of 
man  from  the  jungle  is  traced  and  the  twinship  of  war  and  com- 
petition clearly  set  forth. 

The  tendency  of  all  human  institutions  to  persist,  even  after  they 
have  outlived  their  usefulness,  is  adverted  to,  and  it  is  shown  that 
it  is  this  tendency  which  human  progress  has  to  overcome. 

The  marvellous  analogy  existing  between  the  social  body  and  the 
body  corporeal  is  again  put  before  the  reader,  to  show  the  tendency 
of  primordial  life  to  begin  as  an  individualistic  cell  which  works 
ever  upward  toward  a  more  and  more  complex  social  structure.  It  is 
shown  that,  while  every  individual  must  of  necessity  be  governed  by 
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^^//-interest,  it  is  by  no  means  Decesearj  that  these  interests  shall  he 
uelfish.  It  is  quite  possible  that  they  be  selfial  instead.  The  whole 
tendency  of  the  human  race  is  toward  the  acquirement  of  the  social 
sense. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that,  just  as  primitive  life  is  all 
but  hopelessly  egoistic,  while  modem  life  is  ego-alt raistic,  the  com* 
ing  life  of  the  race  will  sliow  altruism  overwhelmingly  domtoant. 
Man  will  then  tight  for  the  social  right  as  he  now  fights  lor  the 
individual  right.  It  is  frankly  admitted  that  any  system  which 
hopes  for  success  must  aj)peal  to  human  beings  as  ikey  exist,  and  that 
it  must  be  able  to  show,  if  it  would  hope  to  replace  the  present  selfish 
regime,  that,  even  upon  purely  selfish  grounds,  it  is  better  than  the 
regime  it  seeks  to  supercede. 

The  prediction  is  made  that  all  who  have  a  developed  intelligence 
will  be  able  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  GUlette  system  will  gratify 
more  desires,  and  gratify  them  more  easily,  than  any  other  system 
thus  far  proposed.  More  than  this,  it  will  also  create  and  satisfy 
a  great  number  of  desires  rarely,  if  ever,  experienced  under  our 
present  system.  The  nature  of  pleasure  is  next  considered,  and  it 
is  shown  that  no  system  can  be  just  or  right  which  docs  not  offer 
to  every  social  unit  under  it  the  highest  attainable  pleasures  con- 
sistent with  ei|uality. 

Tlie  previous  volume  of  this  work  is  instanced  to  show  that  the 
moral  stamina  of  the  race  appears  to  be  rapidly  breaking  down. 
The  reason  for  this  condition  is  traced  to  competition.  It  is  shown 
that  the  Golden  Rule  of  commercial  ism  —  caveat  emptor,  lot  the 
buyer  beware  —  is  not  calculated  to  develop  a  sensitively  just  social 
sense.  The  present  regime  has  fastened  upon  us  all,  the  brand  and 
the  philosophy  of  Cain. 

Two  chapters  from  the  preceding  volume  of  this  work  are  repeated 
m  exienao  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  genesis  and  development 
of  the  competitive  idea  and  of  showing  the  awful  cost,  moral  and 
mental  as  well  as  physical,  which  this  idea  has  inflicted  upon  the 
human  race. 

In  chapter  XXII  the  conditions  which  would  obtain  in  an  ideal 
society  are  put  before  the  reader,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  the 
better  to  judge  how  nearly  the  Gillette  system  will  approach  the  ideal 
The  question  of  absolute  ethics  and  of  relative  ethics,  or  expediency, 
18  dealt  with  in  this  connexion.  Again  it  is  shown  that  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  never  can  be  the  survival  of  the  best,  except  under 
ideal  conditions.  As  a  corollary  of  this  truth,  it  is  evident  that 
our  present  system  is  leading  straight  to  social  degeneracy.  It  is 
morally  suicidal.  The  reasons  for  these  assertions  are  given  at 
lengtli  and  the  remedy  is  in  part  suggested. 

The  effect  of  poverty  upon  the  birth-rate,  and  the  fact  that  under 
competition  the  social  failures  of  one  generation  are  the  fathers  of 
the  majority  of  the  next,  are  cogent  arguments  for  a  change  of 
regime.  To  guard  against  misconception,  the  reader  is  sliown  that 
man's  environment  is  evolving  toward  an  ideal  condition  even  as  man 
himself  is  evolving,  so  that^  in  ench  suceeeding  age*  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  will  more  and  more  nearly  approach  the  survival  of  the 
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he^t.  The  point  is  made  that  absolute  ethics  sets  the  standard  of 
right,  and  that  there  are,  accordingly,  many  casea  where  no  act  can 
be  performed  which  is  absolutely  right.  In  such  cases  the  best  that 
can  be  done  is  to  perform  that  act  which  is  "  least  wrong/'  or  in 
other  words,  that  act  whicli  is  relatively  right, 

James  Mackaye's  definition  of  a  right  act  is  also  given,  and  the 
means  by  which  we  may  determine  the  factors  necessary  to  intelli- 
gently apply  the  various  definitions  are  gone  into  at  some  length. 

The  relation  of  pleasure  and  pain  to  persistence  of  life  and  to 
evolution  are  then  considered.  In  seeking  to  come  as  near  as  possible 
to  an  understanding  of  certain  ultimates,  the  terms  justice  and 
liberty  are  dealt  with,  and  it  is  further  shown  that  under  an  ideal 
regime  there  wOl  have  to  be  considered,  not  only  the  total  amount  of 
happiness,  but  the  just  distribution  thereof.  Furthermore,  it  is 
made  apparent  that  society  cannot  consider  merely  the  motives  of  its 
unite,  but  must  hold  the  social  results  of  acts  as  of  paramount  im- 
portance. Were  this  not  so  inefficiency  would  soon  run  riot,  since  ef- 
ficiency, though  entailing  as  it  would  a  larger  sacrifice,  would  re- 
ceive no  advantage. 

In  chapter  XXIII  the  attributes  of  an  ideal  social  regime  are  fur- 
ther dealt  with.  In  this  connexion  it  is  pointed  out  that  justice 
would  secure  to  each  man  the  natural  results  of  his  own  acts  both 
good  and  bad,  and,  of  course,  by  implication,  the  natural  results, 
both  good  and  bad^  of  his  inaction.  This  is  to  say  that  it  would 
prevent  him  from  securing  any  other  results.  It  is  shown  that 
while  this  is  applicable  to  the  norma!  social  unit,  physical  and  mental 
incompetency  would  be  taken  care  of  through  an  altruism  that  pre- 
ferred to  temper  justice  with  generosity  and  mercy. 

The  part  which  perfect  specialisation  of  industry  would  play  under 
an  ideal  regime  is  adverted  to  and  the  magic  results  of  the  free  ex- 
change of  each  labourer's  product  for  an  equal  value  of  the  product 
of  any  other  labourer  is  dwell  upon.  The  astonishing  fact  that  men 
can  be  found  who  will  defend  competition  as  a  social  ameliorant, 
when  it  is  not  a  social  anything,  being  individualistic  in  its  very  cs- 
aence,  is  brought  to  the  reader's  notice.  The  social  tendency  and  the 
egoistic  or  individnalistic  tendency  are  as  irreconcilable  as  daylight 
and  darkness. 

It  is  pointed  out  further  that  the  inevitable  result  of  competition 
is  to  localise  the  maximum  amount  of  happiness  obtained  in  ever 
decreasing  areas,  a  tendency  di recti v  away  from  that  of  justice,  which 
seeks  to  spread  happiness  equally  throughout  all  social  areas. 

The  failure  of  life  to  produce  a  surplus  of  happiness  over  pain 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  few,  if  any,  can  be  found  who  would  be 
willing  to  repeat  their  lives  in  toto.  It  is  deduced  from  this  that, 
imder  present  conditions,  life  as  a  whole  is  a  failure.  Who,  then> 
it  is  asked,  has  the  effrontery  to  claim  that  the  present  regime  is 
good,  is  divinely  ordered,  and  must  not  be  changed,  when  it  can  thus 
be  shown  that,  so  far  as  this  life  is  concerned,  it  would  be  better 
for  the  whole  human  race  to  be  annihilated  forthwith  than  to  con- 
tinue to  live  under  it? 

The  errors  of  our  present  system  and  their  baneful  influences  are 
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passed  in  review  and  are  charged  up  to  the  fact  that  men  cannot  be 
induced  to  do  fundamental  thinking.  The  nature  of  pleasure  and 
pain  is  considered  and  it  is  shown  that  there  is  a  limit,  at  any  one 
time,  to  the  amount  of  either  of  these  sentiments  which  a  nervous 
mechanism  can  produce.  The  psychology  of  ennui  is  explained  and 
illustrated.  The  painful  and  wearing  results  of  an  incessant  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  activities  are  deduced  from  these  same  factors.  The 
potency  of  public  opinion  and  the  necessity  of  reforming  it  is  brought 
to  the  reader^s  attention.  The  relation  of  profit,  rent  and  interest  to 
an  ideal  regime  is  pointed  out,  after  which  follows  James  Mackaye's 
description  of  a  just  social  system.  It  is  shown  that  an  ideal  social 
condition  will  be  one  of  perfect  cooperation  and  that  such  strife  as  may 
be  needed  to  keep  the  social  unit  in  physical,  mental  and  moral  vigor 
will  be  expended  in  a  conflict  not  with  his  fellow  man  but  with 
Nature,  The  greatest  conceivable  moral  conquest  will  be  ours  when 
we  have  learned  how  Justice  balances  the  pans  of  her  scales*  We 
shall  lose  nothing,  we  shall  gain  everything,  by  engaging  in  that 
battle  for  moral,  mental  and  physical  upliftment  which  all  men  may 
enter  as  allies  and  from  which  all  men  may  emerge  as  victors.  For 
the  benelit  of  those  who  scent  in  anything  which  they  call  Socialism 
a  grave  menace  to  society,  it  is  pointed  out  that,  so  far  as  many  of 
our  governmental  activities  are  concerned,  we  are  already  living 
nnder  a  regime  of  applied  Socialism. 

The  contention  that  it  costs  government  more  than  private  individ- 
uals to  perform  a  given  service  is  shown  t4>  be  a  fallacy  due  to  a 
misconception  of  the  terra  cosL  The  wonderful,  alleged  efficiency  of 
privately  managed  utilities  is  only  a  pleasing  fiction  of  capitalism. 
We  boast  of  our  marvellous  railway  system^  and  capitalistic  eyes  seem 
like  to  burst  with  horror  at  the  mere  mention  of  government  owner- 
ship of  railroads,  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  if  we  may  believe 
recent  investigations,  it  is  a  fact  that  throughout  the  United  States 
at  the  present  writing  (June  1907)  freight  is  moving  at  an  averags 
rate  of  tweniy'tkree  miles  in  twenty-four  hours f  Imagine  it!  What 
a  tribute  to  an  individualistic  r%ime!  The  prairie  schooners  of 
more  than  half  a  century  ago  were  rapid  transit  compared  with  this 
wonderful  etTiciency  of  modern  commercialdom*  The  ox-team  of  our 
counti-y  forefathers  made  better  time.  Nor  is  this  all;  accidents, 
death  and  devastation  are  daily  railway  occurrences.  Let  us  sing, 
hosanna!  that  the  powers  that  be  have  setmred  for  us  such  astonishing 
efficiency,  and  stand  ready  to  do  their  utmost  to  ward  off,  as  long  as 
possible,  the  terrible  menace  of  government  ownership!  Reflect  what 
a  terrible  thing  it  would  be  if  this  marvellous  railway  eflSciency  should 
have  to  give  place  to  such  terrible  *' socialistic  et^nditions  "  as  mark 
our  postal  department,  our  public  school  svf^tem  and  the  like. 

It  is  shown  ihnt  government  gets  its  work  done  at  a  cost  less  than 
that  of  private  individuals,  if  we  use  the  term  cost  in  its  proper 
sociological  sense.  Under  a  well -organised  noncompetitive  system, 
moreover,  present  corrupt  conditions  would  soon  cease.  The  reader 
is  asked  to  realise  that  there  is  but  one  product  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  every  Bociety  — a  product  which  must  take  precedence 
of  Everything  else,  and'  that  product  is  happiness.     Whatever  in- 
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creases  the  amount  of  justly  distributed  happiness  is  good.  What- 
ever more  justly  distributes  existing  happiness  is  good.  Whatever 
decreases  the  amount  of  justly  distributed  happiness  m  bad.  What- 
ever increases  the  injustice  in  the  distribution  of  existing  happiness, 
leaving  the  ratio  of  happiness  untouched^  is  bad  and  to  be  reprobated. 
The  dragon  which  to-day  rests  a  seemingly  immovable  incubus  upon 
the  better  elements  of  human  character  is  named  Fear,  The  St, 
George  who  slays  this  monster  will  usher  in  the  millennium. 

The  point  is  made  that  an  ideal  regime  would  secure  to  each  so- 
cial unit  the  right  to  gratify  all  his  proper,  non-invasive  desires 
with  the  minimum  amount  of  exertion  and  the  maximum  return  of 
liappiness.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  any  proposed  regime  is  good 
and  should  be  acceptable,  in  just  the  ratio  that  it  approaches  this 
ideal  social  state.  Societies  cannot  stand  still  any  more  tlian  can 
individuals*  They  must  either  go  forward  or  backward.  We  are  at 
present  going  backward.  Unless  we  can  check  our  degeneracy  the 
end  is  inevitable  and  by  no  means  pleasant  to  contemplate.  Twenty 
men  in  the  United  States  control  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total 
property  of  the  nation,  indeed,  through  their  allied  interests,  they 
practically  control  the  entire  production  of  the  country.  Other  na- 
tions have  gone  down  to  ruin  when  a  few  men  got  control  of  their 
wealth.  Thus  sank  the  great  Eoman  empire.  Thus  Babylon  went 
down  in  shame.  Thus  Eg}^t  expired  and  thus  perished  Persia. 
Are  we  to  add  ourselves  to  this  list  of  failures?  If  not,  there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost. 

We  have  now  put  before  the  reader  the  genesis  of  present  condi- 
tions, and  have  offered  him  a  brief  outline  of  the  essentials  of  an 
ideal  social  state. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  Gillette 
System,  and  shall  be  the  better  equipped  to  determine  in  what  measure 
it  will  fultil  the  ideal  conditions  we  have  set  forth,  and  by  what 
means  it  is  to  be  put  into  practice. 
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If  you  shoiiM  see  a  flock  of  pfgeons  In  a  field  of  com,  and  If  (instead 
of  each  picking  where  and  what  he  liked»  taking  Just  as  much  as  he 
wanted  and  no  more  J  you  should  see  ninety-nine  of  them  gathering  all 
they  got  into  a  heap  and  reserving  nothing  for  themBelves  but  the  chaff 
and  refuse,™  keeping  this  heap  for  one,  and  that  the  weakest*  perhaps 
worst,  pigeon  of  the  fiock,— sitting  round  and  looking  on  all  the  winter 
whilst  this  one  was  devouring,  throwing  about  and  wasting  It: — and,  if  a 
pigeon  more  hardy  or  hungry  than  the  rest  touching  a  grain  of  the  hoard, 
all  the  others  instantly  flying  npon  It  and  tearing  It  to  pieces  —  If  you 
should  see  this,  you  would  see  nothing  more  than  what  is  every  day  prac- 
tised and  establiahed  among  men. 

Archdeacon  Paley, 

When  we  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  we  find  the  Inhabitants  of 
this  earth  broadly  divided  into  two  great  masaes,— the  peasant  pay- 
masters, spade  in  hand,  the  original  and  imperial  producers  of  turnips, 
and.  waiting  on  them  all  round,  a  crowd  of  polite  persons,  modestly  ex- 
pectant of  turnips,  for  some, —  too  often  theoretical, —  service.  There  is 
first  the  clerical  person,  whom  the  peasant  pays  in  turnips  for  giving  his 
moral  advice:  then  the  legal  person,  whom  the  peasant  pays  in  turnips  for 
telling  him,  in  black  letter,  that  his  house  Is  his  own;  there  is  thirdly  the 
courtly  person,  whom  the  peasant  pays  in  turnips  for  presenting  a  celes- 
tial appearance  to  him;  there  is  fourthly  the  literary  person,  whom  the 
peasant  pays  in  turnips  for  talking  daintily  to  him;  and  there  la  lastly 
the  military  person,  whom  the  peasant  pays  in  turnips  for  standing,  with 
a  cocked  hat  on.  In  the  middle  of  the  field,  and  exercising  a  moral  Influ- 
ence upon  the  neighbors. 

Ru9kin, 

The  atmosphere,  the  soil,  the  mines,  the  forests,  etc.,  are  nature's  prod- 
ucts and  belong  by  Inherent  right  to  the  race  collectively.  The  individual 
has  a  moral  right  to  appropriate  to  hts  personal  ownership  only  such 
values  as  he  may  have  added  to  nature's  gifts  by  his  personal  creative 
energy. 

<7.  O.  Hitchcock. 


Q,  Why  Is  man  so  inordinately  Belftab? 
A.  He  Isn't.    He  is  Eocial-lsh  and  doesn't  know  it. 
Q.  Why  is  man  never  satisfied  in  spite  of  all  he  gets? 
A.  Because  he  hasn't  found  hie  mouth  yet.    He  is  huagry  for  a  thou- 
sand, and  tries  to  give  a  thousand  dinners  to  himself  to  quench  that 


hunger. 


Charlotte  Perkin*  Oilman  —  Human  Work, 
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N  order  to  determine  the  excellence  of  any  proposed 
regime  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  standard  where- 
with to  compare  it  and  this  standard  should  he  one 
capable  of  unambiguous  definition,  in  order  that  it 
may  not  mean  one  tiling  to  one  man  and  another  to 

another,     A  very  large  part  of  the  difficulty  which  so 

ung  has  rendered  political  economy  a  hopeless  maze,  is  due  in  part  to 
a  constant  shifting  of  standards  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other, 
even  these  temporary  standards  are  left  in  a  state  of  hazy  indefiniiion. 
The  reason  for  all  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  Man*s  eeonomie  relations 
tend  ever  more  and  more,  as  the  ages  go  by,  toward  perfect  socialisa- 
Hon,  Competition  is  a«it-social,  therefore,  any  attempt  to  build  up 
a  logical  system  of  socieiy  upon  a  compeiiUve  basis  is  absurd,  and  as 
gurely  foredoomed  to  failure  as  would  be  an  attempt  to  define  life 
in  terms  of  death*  Think  of  it!  Competition,  however  it  may  be 
overlaid  by  special  pleaders  with  a  thin  and  false  veneer  of  righteous- 
ness, is  war  in  its  essence.  No  stretch  of  imagination  can  take  from 
it  its  attribute  of  con  ft  id.     They  who  try  to  define  what  they  are 

ideased  to  call  "  free  competition  "  as  "  cooperation/'  simply  wrcneh 
anguage  until  it  fairly  shrieks.  There  is  no  possible  or  even 
imaginable  instance  of  commercial  competition  in  which  one  side  of 
the  transaction  is  not  set  over  against  the  other,  to  the  end  of  limit- 
ing and  restraining  it.  The  ethics  of  competition,  its  moral  effect 
upon  society,  may  easily  be  understood  by  any  who  can  think  be- 
yond their  prejudices.  The  difference  between  cooperation  and  com- 
petition may,  in  part,  be  made  apparent  by  the  following  illustration. 
A,  B,  and  C,  own  adjacent  lawns.  They  live  under  a  competitive 
regime  and  are  filled  with  competitive  ideals.  A  tries  to  move  bia 
boundary  so  as  to  include  a  part  of  B*s  possessions  and  the  others 
do  the  same  with  their  respective  neighbours.  The  only  thing  that 
hinders  A  from  feeding  his  hens  and  his  cow  from  B's  and  C's  es- 
tate, is  that  these  worthy  gentlemen  sit  on  their  boundary  lines  wnth 
8hot*guns,  an  expedient  which  A  has  already  found  it  advisable  to  use 
in  his  own  protection*  Thus,  by  this  competition,  each  man  secures 
his  own.  The  moral  effect  of  this  regime  is  hardly  one  calculated  to 
inspire  enthusiasm.  There  is  nothing  altruistic  in  it;  nothing  Chris- 
tian; no  love  of  right  or  truth  or  justice  for  its  own  sake.  It  is 
each  one  for  himself  and  "  the  devil  take  the  hindmost/*  Eight 
here  we  cannot  refrain  from  calling  attention  to  a  most  pertinent 
point, —  a  point  which  they  who  endorse  a  competitive  scheme  in- 
variably seem  to  overlook,  namely;  it  is  not  enough  that  equittf  shall 
result  as  a  fifialiiy,  it  is  necessary  that  the  means  by  which  it  is  se- 
cured shall  not  only  not  be  demoralising  and  debauching,  but  they 
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skaU  be  moraUif  regenerating.  This  is  Bome thing  to  which  competi- 
tion can  never  lay  a  just  claim. 

Now  let  A,  B,  and  C,  referred  to  above,  be  Bocialised  individuals 
under  a  proper  social  regime,  and  the  shot-gun  and  all  confiict  is  at 
once  dispensed  with.  Each  one  is  the  commercial  friend  and  helper, 
ratber  than  the  rival  and  competitor,  of  the  others.  The  prosperity 
of  the  one  is  shared  in  by  all.  The  three  lawns  will  belong  in  com- 
mon to  the  three  men,  and  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  maximum 
return  of  happiness  would  be  along  moral  lines.  The  death  of  As 
hens  would  not  give  B,  individually,  a  higher  price  in  the  egg-market, 
causing  him  to  rejoice,  as  under  the  competitive  regime,  but  it  would 
be  a  joint  calamity  in  which  all  three  would  share* 

After  the  foregoing  we  shall  not  be  expected  to  define  an  ideal 
social  regime  in  competitive  terms*  We  are  unalterably  committed, 
if  we  are  to  postulate  a  system  which  shall  be  logically  coherent  and 
morally  justifiable,  to  some  kind  or  phase  of  social ism^  though  not 
necessarily  to  any  system  which  has  heretofore  been  expounded* 
What  we  mean  to  say  is,  that  whether  existing  theories  of  socialism 
be  or  be  not  sound,  of  one  thing  we  are  convinced,  and  that  is  that 
some  type  of  socialism  is  the  only  solution  to  the  great  problem  of 
human  justice  and  human  happiness.  One  cannot  do  justice  in  a 
teapot  and  not  elsewhere.  To  circumscribe  a  so-called  ultimate  is  to 
prove  that  it  was  not  really  an  ultimate.  Equity  can  only  be  equity, 
in  a  large  sense,  when  It  extends  to  every  senlicnt  being  in  the  uni' 
verse.  Our  ideal  society,  therefore,  must  embrace  all  mankind,  pre- 
serving to  each  the  full  fruitage  of  all  his  inalienable  rights. 

We  already  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  never  can  be  the  survival  of  the  best  save  in  an  ideal  en- 
vironment. In  like  manner  we  must  not  expect  perfect  justice  until 
we  have  an  ideal  social  system*  In  postulating  what  we  regard  as 
some  of  the  more  essential  factors  of  a  perfect  social  system,  we 
must  not  be  understood  as  of  necessity  advocating  the  immediate  at' 
ieraiion  of  the  present  regime  to  conform  to  such  particulars  of  this 
hypothetical  system.  We  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  show,  in 
a  previous  chapter,  that  where  a  social  system  is  imperfect,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  at  the  time  no  course  is  possible  which  will 
perfectly  meet  the  requirements  of  absolute  justice.  As  pointed  out, 
the  choice  is  not  between  the  absolutely  right  and  the  absolutely 
wrong,  but  rather  between  the  least  wrong  course  and  a  more  wrong 
course.  When,  therefore,  we  go  at  some  length  to  show  that  rent» 
interest,  and  what  is  usually  called  "profits"  are,  to  our  tliinking, 
entirely  unjustiiiahle,  we  must  not  be  understood  to  advocate,  uf 
necessity,  the  immediate  abolition  of  these  inequitable  factors.  Wliat 
we  may  be  understood  to  contend,  however,  is  that  these  factors  of 
economics  being  unjust,  indefensible,  and  contrary  to  the  higher 
social  policy,  they  should  all  be  eliminated  nt  the  very  earliest  mofncnt 
possible  to  do  so,  without  inflicting  a  hardship  greater  than  that 
which  it  is  sought  to  remove.  The  time  for  this  may  be  to-morrow, 
perhaps  it  is  already  overpast,  and  perhaps  it  may  not  arrive  for 
years  to  come;  these  are  considerations  which  we  leave  for  another 
time  and  place.     It  is  sufficient  for  us  now  and  here  to  aver  that 
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our  course  should  be  aet  with  a  view  to  an  ultimate  elimination  of 
rent,  of  interest  and  of  profits,  and  that  we  should  progress  toward 
this  goal  with  all  the  speed  which  the  largest  justice,  possible  to 
our  present  imperfect  state,  permits. 

There  are  many  who  will  contend  that  the  abolition  of  rent  will 
also  effect  the  practical  abolition  of  interest.  If  so,  so  much  the 
better.  It  is  siiflScient  for  our  present  purpose  to  demonstrate  that 
someway,  somehow,  both  rent  and  interest  should  be  abolished  as 
soon  as  may  be.  We  are  also  prone  to  regard  what  is  commonly 
called  "profits"  as  rent,  interest  or  wages  in  the  form  of  super- 
intendence, or  all  of  thera  combined.  Whether  this  position  be  cor- 
rect or  not,  does  not  matter  since,  if  profits  properly  should  be 
classed  under  rent  and  interest,  tliey  will  disappear  as  rent  and  in- 
terest disappear ;  while,  if  they  have  a  separate  existence,  we  contend 
that  they  should  none  the  less  he  eliminated.  It  were  unfair  to  the 
reader  to  ask  him  to  believe  that  an  ideal  regime  would  omit  nearly 
all  the  economic  factors  of  our  present  competitive  system,  without 
giving  him  our  reasons  for  these  radical  suggestions.  It  is  easy 
to  say  that  they  are  aU  unjust,  and  contrary  to  the  highest  social 
policy,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  show  lokt/  they  are  so.  This 
we  sliall  attempt  to  do,  as  fully  as  possible,  beginning  with  the  ques- 
tion of  rent,  for  the  simple  reason  that  that  is  the  easiest  factor  to 
treat 

By  the  term  rent  we  refer  solely  to  the  price  paid  for  the  use  of 
the  earth*  Our  objection  to  rent  is  that  it  is  a  charge  to  the  in- 
dividual for  the  use  of  that  to  which  he  has  a  perfect,  natural  and 
inalienable  right.  We  contend,  therefore,  that  rent  is  unjustifiable 
because  man  has  an  inalienable  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth.  Let 
us  examine  this  condition  and  see  if  it  be  well  founded. 

There  are  comparatively  few  people  in  this  world  who  deny  that 
mankind  has  any  rights  whatsoever  that  are  inherent  and  tnalien* 
able.  There  are,  however,  some  who  go  to  this  extent,  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  first  to  consider  their  views.  This  school  of 
philosophy  holds  that  man  is  to  be  governed  by  his  desires,  that  is 
to  say,  that  he  will,  as  far  as  possible,  follow  his  own  natural  in- 
clinations irrespective  of  what  they  would  consifler  artificial  con- 
siderations of  ethics*  Xow  it  is  to  be  noted  in  this  connexion  that 
ethics  is  of  no  value  whatsoever,  except  as  it  influences  conduct,  and, 
conversely,  anything  which  produces  the  same  in/lufnce  upon  con- 
duct which  ethit's  would  produce  is  of  equal  vatue,  whatever  it  may 
choose  to  call  itself.  The  denial  of  natural  rights,  and  the  assertion 
that  men  ought  to  be,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  that  they  irnil  be  guided 
by  their  desires,  comes  merely  to  the  assertion  th^t  each  man  will  do 
I  as  he  pleases.  If,  now,  we  can  find  a  basis  so  broad  that  all  man- 
kind unanimously  and  instinctively  adhere  to  it,  the  resuittng  actiofis 
will  be  the  same  as  if  they  adhered  to  it  Wause  they  held  such 
adherence  to  conform  to  an  inalienable  right.  Now  we  find  this 
broad,  universal  basis  in  the  fact  that  all  men  seek  to  attain  pleasure 
and  avoid  pain,  and  in  so  far  as  circumstances  permit  — their  own 
ignorance  and  insufficiency  being  a  part  thereof  —  they  do  attain 
these  results.     We  see,  therefore,  that  even  though  one  denies  the 
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existence  of  all  natural  rights,  he  still  postulatte  a  system  under 
whicli  all  men  strive  to  get  into  their  consciousnesses  and  to  keep 
there,  sensations  which  are  pleasurable,  and  strive  to  get  out  of  their 
consciousnesses  and  to  keep  out,  those  which  are  painfuL  Remem- 
bering this,  as  the  result  of  a  denial  of  natural  rights,  let  us  look 
at  the  other  side  of  tlie  question  to  see  whither  that  will  lead  us. 

Man  exists  as  an  evolving,   sentient   organism   immersed   in   an 
evolving  and  ever-shifting  environment  —  partly  sentient  and  partly 
non-sentient  —  with  which  he  is  in  uifinitely  close  interaction  at  all 
times.     To  cut  him  away  from  this  environment,  a  sense  at  a  time, 
ia  but  to  offer  him  a  death  upon  the  instalhnent  plan.     The  result 
of  an  evolution  extending  back  through  countless  ages,  he  represents j 
that  natural  selection  which  we  have  called  elsewhere  the  compoundi 
interest  of  tendency^     In  order  that  he  should  exist  at  all,  it  wat" 
necessary  that  he  should  tend  toward  those  things  which  made  for 
hia   physical   well-being  and   away   from   those   things   wliieh   would 
have  injured  him,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  those  evohingl 
specimcna  which   did  not  "^mppen '^  to  show  these  tendencies,   didi 
not  "  happen  '^  to  get  far  in  the  race  of  evolution.     They  fell  by  the 
wayside,  because  they  could  not,  or  would  not,  and  at  all  events  did 
not,  adopt  the  course  which  spelled  success  in  the  life-struggle. 

In  considering  men,  as  they  exist  to-day,  we  invariably  are  con- 
sidering those  whose  age-long  ancestry  were  successful  in  life's  strug- 
gle. The  failures  have  left  no  living  record,  so  we  need  not  con- 
sider them  at  all.  Tliis  brings  us  to  the  statement  that  every  human 
being  alive  to-day  is,  in  large  part,  the  result  of  a  single,  natural 
and  inevitable  tendency  —  the  tendency  to  seek  pleasure  and  to 
avoid  pain.  It  is  thoroughly  ingrained  in  the  very  constitution  of 
Nature,  with  few  and  insignificant  exceptions,  and  these  perhaps 
apparent  rather  than  real,  that  pleasure  is  constructive  and  pain 
destructive.     Certainly  is  this  true  of  all  normal,  healthj  individuals. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  all  men  seek  to  attain  pleasure  and  to 
avoid  pain,  pressed  thereto  by  a  force  aa  natural  as  life  itself  and 
as  primal  as  the  very  constitution  of  their  organisms.  Men  do  not 
do  this  because  they  are  told  to  do  it,  theif  are  absolutely  powerless 
io  do  otherwise.  Now,  since  the  dicta  of  ethics  cannot  any  more 
recjuire  the  performance  of  the  impossible  than  can  our  civil  code, 
it  follows  that  that  which  all  men,  perforce,  are  hottnd  to  do  cannot 
he  wrong  io  do.  That  all  men  siiould  seek  the  attainment  of  pleasure 
and  the  avoidance  of  pain,  and  that  they  always  should  so  have 
comported  themselves, —  they  and  their  age-long  line  of  prehuman 
ancestry  —  cannot,  therefore,  be  wrong;  if  not  wrong  and  if  inevii* 
ahh  we  surely  may  contend  that  it  is  right,  Since»  now,  tliis  right 
tendency  is  as  old  and  as  primal  as  the  constitution  of  matter  —  since, 
in  short,  this  right  tendency  is  so  natural  that  without  its  age-long 
persistence  hnman  sentiency  could  not  exist  at  all, — -we  may  cer- 
tainly feel  warranted  in  calling  it  a  "natural"  right.  There  cer- 
tainly can  he  nothing  artificial  about  a  thing  which  forms  the  corner- 
stone of  Nature's  whole  scheme. 

We  contend,  therefore,  that  the  right  to  happiness  is  a  natural 
fight,  and,  since  man  must  live  before  he  can  be  happy,  we  contend 
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the  right  to  life  without  first  living  himself.  No 
right  to  happiness  without  giving  the  lie  to  all  those  life-forms  of 
which  he  himself  is  the  culmination  —  life-forms  whose  pursuit  of 
happiness  alone  made  him  possible.  We  contend,  therefore,  that 
thorough  consistency  with  Nature  is  "natural/'  and  that  it  is 
"  right;"  and  we  further  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  results  in 
precisely  the  same  course  of  procedure  as  we  have  shown  to  result 
from  a  denial  of  all  natural  rights,  in  that  they  both  recognise  that 
it  is  at  least  not  wrong  that  mankind  should  seek  to  attain  pleasure 
and  avoid  pain,  and  in  that  they  both  recognise  that  mankind  cannot 
possibly  do  otherwise.  We  know  of  no  higher  test  of  truth  and  right 
with  respect  to  theories  under  examination  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  they  are  indeed  truo-and  rights  than  that  they  shall 
be  found  to  fit  every  other  fact  in  the  universe  with  a  close  joint. 
This  is  precisely  what  we  find  when  we  consider  this  inevitable  hu- 
man tendency  to  seek  happiness;  a  tendency  older  than  humanity; 
a  tendency  necessarily  precedent  to  humanity;  a  tendency  the  out- 
growth of,  and  in  harmony  with,  all  that  is;  a  tendency  universal 
and  unavoidable;  a  tendency  which  is  the  father  not  only  of  human 
life  itself,  but  of  pretty  much  all  the  progress  that  human  life  has 
ever  made;  and  a  tendency,  moreover,  which  we  aver  to  represent  a 
natural  and  inalienable  right.  We  hold,  therefore,  that  natural  rights 
do  exist,  that  these  rights  are  inalienable. 

Before  we  can  determine  what  are  inan*s  inalienable  rights  we 
must  first  determine  what  we  mean  by  the  word  rights  in  this  con- 
nexion. There  are  few  terms  so  loosely  used  as  this  in  queetion. 
Many  insistently  mix  legislative  enactments  with  moral  considerations 
in  their  definition  of  this  term;  others  take  the  legislative  enact- 
ments as  criteria  without  the  moral  considerations.  Of  course,  it 
needs  but  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  law  bears  no  necessary  relation 
whatsoever,  either  to  right  or  to  ethics.  We  often  hear  tliat  so  and 
BO  has  been  deprived  of  his  natural  rights,  as  if  it  were  possible  to 
take  from  a  man  a  natural  right.  To  alienate  that  which  is  inalien- 
able is  a  contradiction  of  terms.  A  man's  natural,  inalienable  riglits 
are  woven  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  his  being;  they  are  part  and 
parcel  of  him,  persisting  and  clinging  to  him  as  long  as  he  persists 
and  his  soul  clings  to  his  body.  He  cannot  give  them  awag;  he  can* 
not  sell  them;  or  in  any  way  be  rid  of  them;  neither  can  they  be 
taken  from  him.  They  are  not  something  which  he  acquired,  neither 
are  they  something  which  belongs  to  him  by  reason  of  any  attributes 
or  virtues  which  he  possesses,  or  any  acts  which  he  has  performed, 
or  from  which  he  has  refrained.  As  well  might  one  hold  that  the 
law  of  gravitation  was  specially  devised  anew  for  the  benefit  of  each 
and  every  molar  mass,  as  to  suppose  that  a  man's  inalienable  rights 
behmg  to  him  because  of  his  individual  pecuiiarities.  Tlie  inalien- 
able rights  of  a  being  belong  to  that  being  before  it  has  either  merits 
or  dements. 

The  celebrated  Dartmouth  College  decision,  atid  al!  (hat  long 
chain  of  legalised  robbery  which  has  been  founded  upon  it,  is  un- 
sound, not  because  it  robs  men  of  their  natural  rights,  for  that  as 
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ehowB  18  a  contradiction  of  termSj  but  because  it  preventa  men  from 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  those  rights.  A  man  having  an  inalienable 
right  to  liberty  of  movement  may  be  forcibly  imprisoned.  His  right 
to  liberty  is  not  thereby  lessened,  he  simply  has  been  prevented  from 
exercising  it. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  a  man's  inalienable  right  would  be  the 
same  under  all  conceivable  cireiimstanees.  Were  there  but  one  being 
m  the  universe^  then  the  rights  of  that  being  would  be  coextensive 
with  his  will.  Whatever  he  might  choose  to  do  could  not  invade  the 
right  of  any  other,  bet^ause  tliere  would  be  no  other.  If  in  place  of 
**  the  universe  "  we  read  anif  completely  isolated  area,  the  rights  of 
one  being  within  that  area  would  be  limited  only  by  his  will.  It 
must  be  remembered^  of  course,  that  by  "  isolated  area  "  is  meant  an 
area  which  has  not  now,  and  never  can  have,  any  communication' with, 
or  effect  upon,  any  other  area  whatsoever.  In  these  two  cases  we 
reach  the  widest  possible  degree  of  a  man's  inalienable  rights.  In 
still  another  case  we  reach  the  same  extent  of  liberty.  In  any  ideally 
perfect  community,  perfect  in  all  respects  —  if,  for  the  sake  of  the 
hypothesis,  we  can  imagine  such  a  community  to  exist, —  the  rights 
of  the  individuals  would  be  coextensive  with  their  desires,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  their  desires  would  be  limited  by  their  rights. 
Being  perfect  they  would  not  wish  to  do  anything  in  tlie  least  in- 
vasive. Lest  it  may  be  thought  straining  a  point  to  speak  of  ideal 
conditions,  which  almost  universally  are  considered  impossible  of 
realisation,  the  reader  is  reminded  that  absolute  ethics  is,  perforce, 
obliged  to  take  such  a  condition  as  a  standard,  while  with  sociology 
and  political  economy  the  same  truth  holds.  We  must  in  each  case 
have  some  standard  by  w^hich  to  measure  how  good  or  bow  bad  are 
our  actual  attainments.  Just  as  we  can  only  measure  abnormal 
bodily  conditions  by  their  departure  from  a  state  of  perfect  health  — 
by  the  degree  of  their  abnormality  —  so  is  it  with  ethical  and  social 
condition^;  the  standard  must  be  one  which  is  ideally  perfect,  since 
no  other  can  be  made  to  serve  inteUigihly. 

Still  another  factor  determining  inalienable  rights  is  the  imper- 
fect social  condition  under  which  we  live  toniay.  In  this  case  it  is 
a  mistake  to  assume  that  all  acts  are  either  right  or  wrong.  That 
act  which  expediency  often  tempts  us  to  call  "right"  is,  when  tested 
by  absolute  ethics,  usually  only  the  least  wrong  choice  which  we  can 
make.  In  short,  it  Is  to  be  rGmembered  that  the  dicta  of  absolute 
ethics,  if  rigidly  foOowed,  will  only  produce  ideal  results  under  ideal 
conditions;  and  these  conditions  may  roughly  be  defined  as  those 
under  which  the  survival  of  the  fittest  will  aiso  be  the  survival  of  the 
best.  An  illustration,  which  we  believe  we  have  used  elsewhere,  will 
help  to  make  this  point  plain. 

According  to  absolute  ethics  it  would  always  be  right  to  refrain 
from  deception  and  to  tell  the  truth.  Imagine,  however,  a  case  in 
which  an  unarmed  person  carrying  say,  large  sums  of  another's 
money,  is  held  up  by  a  highwayman.  A  quick  and  suggestive  move- 
ment toward  his  hip-pocket  deceives  the  robber  into  thinking  him 
armed  and  frightens  him  away;  but  this  is  deception  which  is  wrong 
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according  to  the  dicta  of  absolute  ethics.  Despite  all  this,  however, 
we  know  that  the  condition  which  results  from  this  deception  is  far 
nearer  jmtice  than  that  which  would  have  followed  a  rigid  applica- 
tion of  absolute  ethics.  What  then  does  this  indicate?  Merely  this. 
That  a  system  which  aims  at  perfection  will  only  produce  perfect 
results  when  applied  under  conditions  adapted  to  it.  Environnaent 
is  more  often  than  not  the  determining  factor  of  acta,  and  we  can- 
not expect  perfect  results  unless  the  factors,  acting  as  causes  of 
those  results,  adapt  themselves  to  that  end.  Erom  all  this  will  be  seen 
what  we  mean  when  w^e  say  that,  in  any  given  alternative,  we  cannot 
be  sure  that  either  horn  of  the  dilemma  will  be  ahsQlutei^  right.  All 
we  can  hope  for  ia  to  do  that  wliich  is  the  least  wrong  or  the  nearest 
right.  Under  ideal  conditions  there  will  he  no  highwaymen,  or  other 
factors,  ever  making  deception  the  least  wrong  aiteroative. 

Under  the  existing  r^ime,  however,  we  know  full  well  that  there 
are  many  who  might  wish  to  invade  the  rights  of  others,  and  we  are 
obliged,  therefore,  to  look  for  that  least  wrong  course  which,  under 
CUT  imperfect  conditions,  brings  us  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  realisa- 
tion of  the  requirements  of  absolute  ethics.  Under  present  condi- 
tions, therefore,  we  may  say  that  every  man  has  an  inalienable  riglit 
to  the  widest  liberty  compatible  with  equality  of  liberty,  which  is 
only  another  way  of  saving  that  the  inalienable  rights  of  all  hu- 
manity focus  at  one  common  point  —  eqtiuUty. 

But  when  we  speak  of  inalienable  rights  there  is  one  right  which 
of  necessity  takes  precedence  of  all  others,  namely,  the  right  to  life; 
for  if  a  man  have  not  the  right  to  live,  then  he  can  have  no  other 
right  and  the  discussion  ends  there.  Man^s  first  and  fundamental 
inalienable  right,  then,  is  the  right  to  live.  If  he  could  be  denied 
this  he  could  be  denied  everything,  but  he  who  denied  the  right 
of  man  to  live  would  first  have  to  live  himself  in  order  to  deny  it^ 
so  that  his  own  acts  would  be  absolute  refutation  of  his  own  conten- 
tion. 

If,  now,  man  has  an  inalienable  right  to  life, —  a  right  not  given 
him,  not  the  result  of  any  merits  or  acts  or  passivity  on  his  part,  and 
a  right  which  he  cannot  dissociate  from  himself  in  any  way, —  then 
it  goes  without  saying  that  man  has  an  equally  inalienable  right  to  all 
those  things  which  are  necessary  to  his  life.  It  is  a  legal  maxim  that 
the  law  compels  no  man  to  do  the  impossible,  and  we  may  take  it 
as  a  dictum  of  practical  ethics  that  nothing  is  right  which  cannot  be 
put  into  practice.  The  moral  law  requires  no  man  to  do  the  impossi- 
ble, and  it  is  not  conceivable,  therefore,  that  man  should  have  a  right 
to  life  and  not  have  a  right  to  those  things  which  alone  make 
life  possible.  If  we  could  hold  it  consonant  with  man's  inalienable 
rights  to  deny  him  the  right  to  air  to  breathe,  we  should  retroactively 
attack  Ms  right  to  life,  and  since  this  is  the  right  antecedent  to  all 
other  rights,  we  should  thereby  attack  all  his  rights. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  if  man  has  any  rights  at  all  he  has  a  right 
to  air,  to  water  and  to  land,  wiiieh  is  to  say,  he  has  a  right  to  the  use 
of  the  eorth,  (hat  he  may  partake  of  the  wealth  which  comes  there- 
from  and  without  which  he  cannot  exist.     This  right  to  the  earth 
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is  his  rigJit  to  a  supporting  area  in  space,  and  to  deny  it  would  be  as 
foolish  as  to  deny  to  his  body  the  actual  room  it  occupies,  since  tha 
one  denial  would  be  as  annihilatory  as  the  other. 

The  modem  contention  growing  out  of  the  Dartmouth  College 
decision,  to  the  efTect  that  a  franchise  is  a  contract^  is  a  flat  viola- 
tion of  man's  moat  fundamental  right,  namely,  the  right  to  life. 

The  contention  that  a  legislature  is  able  to  perform,  as  a  body,  a 
function  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  natural  and  deputed  powers  of 
its  members,  would  be  ridiculous  were  it  not  tragic.  If  man  has  an 
equal  and  inalienable  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth,  is  it  not  absurd  to 
contend  tliat  he  can  alienate  the  inalienable  by  bestowing  this  right 
upon  another  either  directly  or  through  a  legislature?  A  man's  in- 
alienable right  to  the  use  of  the  earth  exists  only  during  the  period 
in  which  he  is  able  to  use  it;  it  cannot  exist  after  he  ceases  to  exist; 
and  it  would  be  ridiculous  and  abortive  to  claim  a  right  which  could 
not  possibly  under  any  conditions  be  realised*  More  than  this;  a 
man's  inalienable  right  is  subject  to  the  inalienable  rights  of  all  other 
men.  In  claiming  that  he  has  a  right  to  live  to-day  he  must  admit 
the  same  claim  of  the  new-born  babe,  and  hold  himself  in  readiiiesi 
to  recognise  the  equal  right  of  future  generations. 

It  is  by  reason  of  these  facta  that  the  contention  that  a  franchise 
is  a  contract  which  may  be  inde£mtely  perpetuated  is  entirely  falla- 
cious. If  a  legislature,  elected  in  1900  by  the  suffrage  of  the  then 
voting  population  of  any  given  coram  unity,  may  make  enactments,  the 
force  of  which  shall  extend  indefinitely  beyond  their  term  of  office, 
then  popular  suffrage  and  all  democratio  ideals  are  mere  farcical  diab* 
olism,  and  the  suffrage  of  future  generations  may  be  given  away 
for  all  time.  Imagine  a  man  foolish  enough  to  contend  Qiat  he  had 
an  inalienable  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth,  and  that  that  right  not 
only  persisted  after  he  was  dust  and  could  not  use  it,  but  that  if  he 
chose  he  could,  while  living,  bestow  hia  right  upon  another  (in  the 
form  of  a  corporation)  who  should  hold  it  for  all  time.  Imagine  this, 
and  then  imagine  each  human  being  who  is  alive  to-day  taking  the 
same  position,  and  turning  his  alleged  rights  over  to  a  single  corpora- 
tion for  all  time,  and  you  come  face  to  face  with  the  absurdity  of  the 
legislation  founded  on  the  Dartmouth  College  decision.  Under  such 
conditions  the  next  generation  would  have  no  legal  rights  to  match 
their  inalienable  rights,  and,  since  the  legal  quagmire  in  which  they 
would  find  themselvea  would  have  been  the  reault  of  their  ancestors' 
contention  that  they  themselves  had  rights  to  the  use  of  the  earth, 
we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that,  in  the  last  analysis, 
the  claim  of  these  ancestors  must  have  been  one  the  very  validity  of 
which  they  denied  to  their  progeny.  Man's  right  to  the  use  of  the 
earth  cannot  be  passed  to  another  and  inheres  in  him  but  for  a 
limited  period.  He  cannot,  therefore,  cede  it  to  another  even  for  that 
period,  much  less  can  he  cede  it  to  another  for  a  term  beyond  the 
time  when   he  hims^^lf  would   naturally  possess  it. 

If  a  man  who  had  leased  a  house  for  the  year  1907  should  at- 
tempt to  sublet  it  for  the  next  ninety-nine  years,  we  should  think  it 
strange;  but  what  should  we  say  if  we  found  later  that  his  lease 
read  that,  even  for  the  single  year,  1907,  it  should  be  occupied  by  no 
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one  but  himself f  In  some  American  cities  franchises  have  recently 
been  given  in  perpetuity,  and  this  is  but  another  way  of  saying  tliat, 
if  thiB  legal  hogwash  be  declared  veritable  soup,  and  the  people  be 
found  willing  to  swallow  it,  all  future  generations  will  be  prevented 
from  exercising  that  inalienable  right  which  will  inhere  in  them 
with  regard  to  that  particular  part  of  the  earth  and  tlie  fruits  thereof 
covered  by  these  franchises.  A  corrupt  city  government  like  those  in 
question  has  only  to  name  its  price  to  enable  a  corporation  to  ac- 
quire forever  all  the  public  utilities  of  a  municipality.  A  state,  or 
even  a  national  government,  by  virtue  of  this  delectable  legal  jug- 
glery, may  easily  forever  cede  to  a  corporation,  or  even  to  a  natural 
individual,  all  those  vital  resources  which  form  the  material  for 
legislative  enactment,  leaving  to  future  generations  nothing  whatever 
for  which  to  vote* 

It  is  astonishing  that  a  Supreme  Court  can  be  found  willing  to 
immolate  itself  upon  the  historical  trident  of  ridicule  by  upholding 
such  a  decision  as  that  which  arrogates  the  right  of  the  present  to 
disfranchise  all  the  future*  A  contention  withal,  which  as  we  have 
seen  has  no  gronnd  for  existence,  and  when  by  courtesy  given  one  for 
the  sake  of  the  argument,  immediately  breaks  of  its  own  weight. 

If  a  man  have  an  inalienable  right  to  life,  and  collaterally  to  those 
things  which  are  necessary  to  life,  it  follows  that  he  has  the  right, 
in  conformity  with  the  equal  rights  of  others,  to  pursue  a  conrse 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  those  essentials  to  life.  This  is  to 
say  once  again  that  he  has  a  right  to  use  the  earth,  to  conjure  from 
it  that  wealth  without  which  he  cannot  ejcist.  When,  therefore, 
wealth  is  taken  from  the  earth  by  a  multiplicity  of  individuals 
there  is,  if  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth  be  common  to  them  all, 
but  one  means  of  identifying  the  portion  of  the  common  production 
owned  by  each  individual.  This  we  adopt  when  we  say  that  to  each 
man  belongs  that  which  he  produces,  or,  as  it  is  more  frequently  stated^ 
**  to  labour  belongs  the  total  product  of  labour.'*  It  most  not  be  in- 
ferred, however,  that  a  particular  labourer  produces  all  that  flows 
from  tlie  earth  in  seeming  response  to  his  individual  efforts.  Much> 
in  fact  probably  the  overwhelming  part  of  this  return,  properly  be- 
longs to  society  •  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  new  political  econ- 
omy which  is  growing  up,  as  a  sort  of  revulsion  from  college  econoM' 
ics,  nltimately  will  hold  that  this  total  product  is  sociaL 

When  we  come  to  think  how  little  the  individual  has,  save  what 
baa  been  handed  down  to  him  as  an  heirloom  from  past  societies, 
and  couple  with  this  tlie  fact  that  pretty  much  all  the  value  of 
everything  he  has,  including  even  life  itself,  is  a  factor  of  present 
society,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  purely  individual,  non-social 
part  of  a  man's  labour  is  vanish ingly  Boiall,  if,  indeed,  it  have  any 
existence  at  all.  The  miner  who  tinds  a  gold  nugget  considers  it 
the  sole  product  of  his  labour  and  capital  applied  to  the  earth,  but 
if  there  were  no  society,  no  other  human  beings  on  the  earth,  he 
would  as  soon  have  a  pebble  as  a  nugget.  Who  taught  him  to  mine? 
Who  gave  gold  its  value?  Who  discovered  its  use  in  the  arts?  Who 
invented  the  tools  with  which  he  works?  These  are  the  questions  the 
answers  to  which  are  eloquent  confirmations  of  the  claim  that  man'a 
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products  are  overwheJmingly  social.  We  may  even  ask  who  nour- 
ished him  and  maintained  him,  body,  mind  and  soul,  until  he 
reached  an  age  at  which  he  could  dig  his  nugget,  and  if  we  answer 
that  his  parents  did  it,  and  that  in  turn  their  parents  did  it  for  them, 
and  so  on  down  countless  centuries,  we  have  but  described  societt/  in 
terms  of  parenthood.  It  is  society,  none  the  less,  because  we  break 
its  members  up  into  family  groups.  The  essential  point  is  that  the 
claims  of  the  individual,  as  an  individual,  must  in  justice  be  vanish- 
ingly  small,  and  a  just  apportionment  of  these  claims  upon  any  in- 
dividualistic basis  must  be  correspondingly  difficult,  if  indeed  not  im- 
possibie.  More  than  this;  no  individualistic  examination,  however 
thorough,  tells  the  whole  story.  There  is  a  distinctly  social  product 
which  comes  only  from  cooperation.  Ten  men  do  vastly  more  than 
ten  times  the  labour  of  one  man  working  hy  himself.  Proudhon 
refers  to  this  cooperation  on  the  part  of  workers  as  ".  ,  ,  that 
immense  power  which  results  from  the.  union  and  harmony  of  la- 
bourers, and  the  convergence  and  simultaneousne&a  of  their  efforts." 
He  says,  "  Two  hundred  grenadiers  stood  the  obelisk  of  Luxor  upon 
its  base  in  a  few  hours ;  do  yon  suppose  that  one  man  could  have  ac- 
complished the  same  task  in  two  hundred  days?  .  .  .  Well,  a 
desert  to  prepare  for  cultivation,  a  house  to  build,  a  factory  to  run, — 
all  these  are  obelisks  to  erect^  mountains  to  move.  ,  ,  -  A  force 
of  one  thousand  men  working  twenty  days  has  been  paid  the  same 
wages  that  one  would  be  paid  for  working  Ofty*five  years;  but  this 
force  of  one  thousand  has  done  in  twenty  days  what  a  single  man 
could  not  have  accomplished,  though  he  had  laboured  for  a  million 
centuries.'' 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  follow  this  reasoning  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  for  the  reason  that  popular  thought  is  not  as  yet 
educated  to  this  view  of  tliinga.  This  is  so  many  steps  in  advance  of 
present  conceptions  that  we  think  it  wiser,  for  the  time  being,  to 
confine  oure^lves  to  those  earlier  steps  which  may  even  now  be  taken. 
We  could  not,  however,  refrain  from  this  short  digression,  lest  the 
reader  should  think  we  were  unable  to  perceive  finalities.  The  time 
will  surely  come  when  the  individual's  claim  to  wealth  produced  will 
be  as  nothing  compared  with  the  social  claim,  and  when  it  will  be 
perceived  by  all  competent  thinkers  that  tJiere  can  be  no  individual, 
just  apportionment  of  wealth.  All  this,  however,  is  not  yet,  and  for 
the  present  we  content  ourselves  with  a  more  nearly  individualistic 
basis  as  represented  in  the  phrase — "  to  labour  belongs  the  total  prod- 
uct of  labour." 

While,  tlierefore,  we  may  not  say  that  each  man  has  an  inalienable 
personal  right  to  just  those  things  which  become  available  through 
the  application  of  his  labour  to  the  earth,  we  may  say  that  each 
man  has  an  inalienable  right  to  the  exercise  of  those  activities  essen- 
tial to  the  procuring  of  his  necessities,  always  provided  he  infringe 
not  the  equal  right  of  others. 

In  passing,  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  an  important  consideration 
in  connexion  with  this  phrase  — "  the  equal  right  of  others."  The 
characteristic  of  justice  is  equality,  and  we  wish  to  point  out,  there- 
fore,    that  justice  cannot    be   administered   in   segregated    groups, 
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vhether  they  be  indwiduah,  families,  towns,  citieSj  states  or  nations* 
Justice  knows  no  latitude,  no  longitude,  no  nationality,  no  colour,  no 
boundaries;  and  no  limitations  of  any  sort.  You  might  as  well  at- 
tempt to  put  divinity  into  a  toacup,  as  to  do  justice  within  certain 
boundaries,  without  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  race  outside  those  boun- 
daries. A  case  in  point  will  make  this  clearer.  According  to  the 
views  of  the  Single  Taxers  justice  is  to  be  attained  by  taxing  land 
according  to  its  economic  rental  value,  and  in  this  connexion  the 
point  is  well  made  that  some  land  has  been  made  much  more  val- 
uable than  some  other  land  through  purely  social  rather  than  in- 
dividualistic agencies. 

An  acre  of  land  in  certain  sections  of  New  York  is  valued  at 
nearly  a  million  dollars,  while  an  acre  of  land  of  a  much  higher 
agricultural  quality  in  the  farming  district  of  Illinois,  is  worth  but  a 
few  dollars.  The  great  value  of  the  New  York  acre  is  what  is  known 
as  its  site  value, —  a  value  due  purely  to  its  location.  This  value,  as 
the  Single  Taser  points  out,  is  created  by  society  and  not  by  the 
owner.  It  is  an  unearned  increment  which  results  from  the  fact 
that  great  masses  of  men  have  seen  fit  to  make  their  homes  in  its 
vicinity.  The  Single  Taxer  claims  that,  inasmuch  as  this  value  be- 
longs to  society,  society  should  tax  it  for  its  own  support  to  such  an 
extent  that  no  disadvantage  should  accrue  to  the  owner  of  less  desir- 
able land.  It  is  held  that  the  western  farmer,  whose  wheat  and 
com  furnish  a  large  part  of  the  activities  of  Wall  Street^  is  a  factor 
in  the  value  of  this  New  York  acre,  since  he  is  a  part  of  that  society 
which  has  built  up  its  unearned  increment.  It  is  held,  therefore, 
that  he  has  a  right  to  share  in  its  wealth.  Were  the  Single  Tax  to 
be  adopted  throughout  the  United  States  as  proposed,  it  would,  if  it 
worked  as  claimed  lor  it,  tend  to  equalise  the  desirability  of  all  land 
in  use,  taxing  that  of  great  value  in  proportion  to  its  economic  rent 
and  minimising  the  tax  upon  that  of  little  value.  The  result  of  this 
WTiuld  be  that  cities  and  congested  communities  would  pay  a  heavy 
per  acreage  tax,  while  farmers  would  find  their  taxes  reduced  in  a 
surprising  degree.  Inasmuch  as  a  recent  political  trickster,  now  de- 
ceased,, went  up  and  dow^n  the  country  telling  farmers  that  the  Sin- 
gle Tax  was  a  tax  upon  land  and  that,  therefore,  they  did  not  want 
it,  because,  having  so  much  land  it  would  fall  upon  them  with  es- 
pecial severity, — ^it  may  be  wtII  to  point  out  here  what  this  political 
mountebank  knew  perfectly  well,  that  the  Single  Tax  does  not  pro- 
pose to  tax  land  according  to  its  acreage,  but  does  propose  to  tax  it 
according  to  its  value,  and  proposes  also  to  raise  ail  taxes  necessary 
upon  this  basis.  The  result  of  this  regime,  if  adopted,  would  be 
that  the  cities  and  other  congested  portions  of  the  country  where  val- 
uations are  high,  would  pay  a  greater  portion  of  the  tax,  while  the 
farmers'  tax  would  be  relatively  lighter,  and  it  would  moreover, 
be  the  only  tax  he  would  have  to  pay*  There  would  be  no  tax  upon 
his  cows,  his  buildings*  his  tools  or  his  income;  no  road  tax,  school 
tax  or  other  tax  of  any  sort  or  description.  Furthermore,  he  would 
not,  as  now,  pay  a  tremendous  though  cleverly  disguised  tax  upon 
every  pound  of  tea,  tobacco,  coffee,  or  other  tariff-manipulated  prod- 
uct.    Now,  if  he  buys  an  American  made  file  he  pays  a  tariff  tax  as 
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surely  as  if  he  bought  a  European  file*  All  this  under  the  Single 
Tax  would,  according  to  its  advocates,  be  done  away  with;  likewise 
all  tax-dodging  would  disappear,  for  while  a  man  may  juggle  his 
movable  belongings  each  first  of  May,  he  can  neither  move,  nor  hide, 
nor  conceal  the  value  of,  his  land. 

Assuming,  now,  that  tlie  Single  Tax  applied  to  this  country  would 
work  just  as  its  advocates  claim,  would  complete  justice  result  ?• 
By  no  means.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  a  great  part  of 
the  existing  injustice  would  be  eradicated,  and  this  brings  us  to  the 
point  we  wish  to  make.  A  single  nation,  considering  nierely  its  own 
citizens  and  affairs,  can  no  more  dispense  absolute  justice  than  can 
a  single  familj.  The  Chinaman  who  sends  his  tea  to  New  York,  has 
his  share  in  the  unearned  increment  of  that  highly  valued  acre  of 
New  York  real  estate.  No  system  which  denies  the  Celestiara  right, 
or  fails  to  account  to  him  for  it,  can  ever  be  perfectly  just.  Every 
individual  in  soeiety  acts  and  reacts  upon  every  other  individual,  even 
as  every  cell  in  tlie  human  body  acts  and  reacts  npon  every  other 
cell.  The  use  of  the  earth  belongs  to  all  men,  and  if  it  be  right  to 
adjust  values  between  New  York  and  Illinois,  it  is  none  the  less 
right  between  Philadelphia  and  Pekln. 

Society  may  be  likened  to  a  vast  mechanism,  A  gain  may  be 
effected  by  balancing  some  of  its  overloaded  parts  with  some  of  its 
underloaded  parts,  but  this  gain  will  not  be  sufficient.  If  the  mech- 
anism is  to  run  smoothly  and  not  ultimately  beat  itself  to  pieces,  it 
must  be  put  in  perfect  balance  as  a  whole,  and  no  attempt  at  su- 
preme justice  ever  can  hope  to  succeed  which  does  not  deal  with  the 
mechanism  as  a  whole.  As  well  might  one  hope  to  regulate  a  watch 
to  keep  perfect  time  with  a  part  of  its  gearing,  and  the  friction 
thereof,  left  out  of  account. 

All  this  brings  us,  then,  to  a  restatement  of  the  postulate  that 
man  not  only  has  an  inalienable  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth,  but 
that  every  man  has  an  inalienable  right  to  the  use  of  an  equally 
desirable  portion  of  the  earth,  and  if  such  portions  are  not  con- 
veniently to  be  had  in  nature,  their  desirability  must  be  equalised  by 
social  effort.  All  tliis  inlieres  perfectly  in  the  dictum;  —  man  has 
an  un trammeled  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth  up  to  the  point  where 
he  would  infringe  the  equal  right  of  others.  Were  part  of  the  hu- 
man race  to  occupy  all  the  most  fertile  lands,  and  make  no  social  al- 
lowance to  those  thereby  forced  to  till  less  productive  soils,  they  would 
clearly  be  infringing  the  equal  rights  of  others,  and  that  would  again 
very  naturally  result  which  has  resulted  throughout  all  history  when 
men  and  nations  have  appropriated  the  garden  spots  of  the  earth. 
The  dispossessed  would  fight  to  the  limit  of  their  ability  to  regain 
that  of  which  they  had  been  robbed. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  repeat  that  an  inalienable  right  does  not 
project  itself  into  the  future.  It  stops  with  the  Now,  Our  right  to 
life  is  a  right  which  we  have  Now,  We  have  no  right  to  to-morrow's 
life,  but  will  have  when  to-morrow  comes.  Our  right  to  life  to-day, 
and  to  the  necessities  of  life,  is  not  a  right  to  to-morrow's  life  or  to 
its  necessities,  though  we  know  now  that  when  to-morrow  comes,  if 
we  still  exist,  which  is  to  say,  if  we  are  we,  we  shall  then  have  a 
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right  both  to  life  and  to  the  necessities  thereof.  An  inalienable 
right,  simply  because  it  is  inalienable,  clings  to  personality  as  a 
shadow  clings  to  its  object^  and  where  personality  is  not,  the  right  i» 

t.     As  easily  could  man  bequeath  his  shadow,  or  in  any  way  dis* 

iate  it  from  himself,  as  he  could  transfer  or  part  with  an  inalien- 
able right.  If,  now,  man  has  an  inalienable  right  as  shown,  to  the 
use  of  the  earth, —  so  that  he  infringe  not  the  equal  right  of  others,— 
thpn  all  men  must  have  equal  inalienable  rights  in  all  the  earth  and 
not  only  in  the  earth,  but  in  all  the  rest  of  the  planetary  bodies,  so 
far  aa  they  can  affect  man.  If  man  had  a  right  to  preempt  a  por- 
tion of  the  earth,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rights  of  his  fellows,  he 
would  have  an  equal  right,  could  he  do  so,  to  preempt  the  whole,  or 
any  portion,  of  the  sun. 

An  injustice  which  starves  a  million  men  is  no  greater  in  kind 
than  that  which  starves  a  single  man;  it  is  merely  greater  in  extent, 
that  is  all.  Suffering  must  be  estimated  in  terms  of  personality  and 
the  single  individual  dying  of  starvation  feels  as  intense  a  degree  of 
suffering  as  could  be  felt  by  a  million  isolated  individuals  undergo* 
ing  the  same  fate* 

The  question  now  arises;  how  we  are  to  bring  about  this  perfect 
justice  between  men?  We  have  found  that  man  has  an  inalienable 
right  —  directly  traceable  to  that  primal  right  which  none  can  deny, 
and  without  which  he  could  have  no  rights  whatsoever  ^  to  an  equal 
share  of  the  bounties  of  nature,  and  further  we  have  seen  that  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  devise  any  regime  filling  the  required  specifica- 
tions upon  a  baais  which  segregates  the  human  race  into  non-interact- 
ing or  imperfectly  interacting  groups,  whether  they  be  the  size  of 
families,  states  or  nations.  Social  gravitation  exists  between  all  so- 
ial  bodies  just  as  physical  gravitation  pertains  to  all  molar  masses. 
"ore  than  this;  just  as  the  existence  of  every  molar  mass  in  the 
universe  alters  the  gravitation  of  every  other  such  mass,  so  the  ex- 
ifitence  of  every  social  molecule  alters  the  rights  of  every  other 
molecule. 

The  members  of  society  being  individuals  of  wide  diversity  of  abil- 
ity, and  acting,  perforce,  upon  areas  of  the  earth  having  wide  diver- 
sity of  productiveness,  it  would  seem  evident,  if  justice  is  to  be  done, 
that  some  sort  of  pooling  or  centralisation  of  wealth  must  precede 
its  distribution,  or  a  similar  result  must  be  reached  by  some  method 
which  derives  its  data  from  an  imaginary  pooling  of  said  wealth  and 
distributes  it  in  accordance  therewith. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  of  rent,  we  have  yet  to  mention  the 
argument  most  fre<|uently  heard  in  its  favor — ^an  argument  of  great 
cogency  to  the  teleologist,  but  of  much  less  value  to  the  philosopher. 
This  theory  postulates  that  God  created  the  world  and  all  that  therein 
is  for  man's  use,  and  that  it  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  father's 
gift  to  all  his  children,  wherefore,  any  attempt  to  monopolise  it,  or 
to  deprive  any  man  of  his  right  to  use  it,  is  in  defiance  of  God^s  will, 
defeats  His  manifest  intentions  and  is,  therefore,  wrong.  Those  who 
prefer  not  to  presume  to  understand  Divine  intentions  will  hud  in 
man's  inalienable  right  to  life  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  his  right  to 
the  use  of  the  eartli,  without  which  he  cannot  live. 
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Before  closing  this  subject  of  rent,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  we  note  the  exact  clmracter  of  this  inalienable  right  which  each 
man  has  to  the  use  of  the  land.  An  illustration  will  make  our  point 
clear.  If  A  is  the  owner  of  a  patent  and  B  wishes  to  purchase  an  in- 
terest therein,  under  our  existing  laws,  this  may  be  effected  in  either 
one  of  two  ways,  to  wit ;  he  may  purchase  a  part  of  tlie  whole  inven- 
tion, or  the  whole  of  a  part  of  it<  K  the  invention  be  covered  bj 
a  United  States  patent,  B  may  purchase  the  entire  right  in,  and  for, 
the  New  England  States,  for  example,  or  he  may  purchase  one- 
quarter  interest  in  all  returns  of  any  sort  accruing  to  the  owner  by 
reason  of  his  patent.  It  matters  not  how  these  respective  purchases 
be  named,  the  essential  feature  is  the  vital  difference  which  exists 
between  the  ownership  of  an  undivided  part  of  the  whole  and  that 
of  the  whole  of  a  stipulated  part.  Now  man's  inalienable  right  to 
the  use  of  the  earth  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  be  a  right  to  the  use  of 
some  definitely  prescribed  portion  of  it.  Were  such  the  case  justice 
would  be  defeated,  unless  the  extent  of  the  area  assigned  to  each  were 
figured  with  infinite  intelligence  exactly  to  compensate  for  the  produc- 
tivity and  the  desirability  from  all  conceivable  considerations.  Noth- 
ing short  of  omnipotence  could  bring  about  such  a  residt.  Therefore, 
by  virtue  of  the  postulate  that  no  etliical  code  requires  the  impossible 
in  its  fulfillment,  it  follows  that  such  a  division  would  not  be  right. 
What,  then,  remains?  This.  Man's  inalienable  right  to  the  use  of 
the  earth  is  a  right  to  his  proportion  of  the  productivity  of  the 
whole  planet.  He  has  the  same  right  to  the  use  of  Maine  that  he  has 
to  that  of  California;  the  same  to  that  of  China  as  to  that  of  Peru. 

We  have  said  that  he  has  an  inalienable  right  to  his  just  proportion 
of  the  entire  productivity  of  the  earth.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  that 
lie  has,  regardless  of  all  personal  considerations,  his  per  capita  pro- 
portionate part  of  all  the  wealth  that  is  produced,  but  simply  that  he 
has  an  inalienable  right  to  his  per  capita  proportionate  part  of  the 
natural  increase  of  nature  —  a  right  to  Nature's  lavish  bounties  in 
whatever  form  and  whatever  locality  they  may  be  bestowed.  He  has 
no  natural  right  to  his  brother's  labour,  nor  to  that  part  of  his 
brother's  production  which  is  strictly  the  product  of  that  labour.  He 
has,  however,  a  personal  interest  in  all  the  vital  forces  of  Nature. 
That  one  grain  of  wiieat  can  be  made  by  a  single  planting,  to  pro- 
duce five  thousand  grains,  with  the  expenditure  of  an  amount  of 
energy  vastly  less  than  the  five  thousand  grains  of  wheat  are  capa- 
ble of  replacing,  is  a  matter  of  vital  import  to  him.  That  the  fish 
of  the  sea,  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  game  of  the  forests  multiply 
without  the  expenditure  of  human  labour  concerns  him  intimately. 
That  the  moth  and  the  rust,  in  company  with  the  many  erosive  forces 
of  Nature,  are  constantly  at  work;  that  cultivated  land  so  quickly, 
when  left  to  itself,  slips  back  to  pasturage,  and  from  pasturage  to 
thicket,  touches  him  no  less  nearly,  since  it  cuts  down  the  amount  of 
Nature's  bounties,  his  share  of  which  is  his  birthright.  This  ratio 
between  the  constructive  and  destructive  forces  of  Nature  tends  to 
vary  with  locality  and  with  time.  It  is  different  in  different  places, 
and  rlifferent  at  the  same  place  at  different  times,  but,  considered 
broadly  the  world  over,  there  is  a  material  residual  bounty  which 
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Nature  layiahes  upon  her  children,  and  the  right  to  his  portion  of 
this  bounty  rests  inalienably  in  every  human  j^ing. 

We  emphasise  this  point  because  some  important  economic  falla- 
cies have  arisen  from  the  failure  to  realise  that  the  right  to, the  use 
of  the  earth  carries  with  it  the  inalienable  right  to  benefit  by.  all 
natural  processes  capable  of  bestowing  benefit.  These  processes, 
whether  chemical  or  otherwise,  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  earth 
as  its  rocks,  its  air  or  its  water. 
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The  lust  in  the  lure  of  your  treasure 

Is  ruthless  of  age  and  of  youth; 
You  fawn  on  the  idol  of  pleasure, 

And  scoff  at  the  martyrs  of  truth. 
Your  harvest  in  years  that  come  after 

Shall  rankle  with  menace  and  Jeers; 
Tho'  loved  where  there's  wine  and  there's  laughter. 

You  are  hated  in  hovels  of  tears. 

With  the  surfeit  of  things  that  are  golden, 

The  wrath  of  the  gods  you  appease, 
Unmindful  to  whom  you're  beholden 

For  the  long,  precious  hours  of  your  ease. 
Worn  hands  of  the  weary  ones  beckon, 

Who  toil  that  your  hands  may  be  white. 
With  the  quick  of  your  soul  do  you  reckon. 

As  you  dole  to  the  beggar  your  mite. 

Unhallowed  the  portion  you  render 

To  God,  of  your  coffer's  increase. 
You  may  boast  of  His  cause,  the  defender. 

But  hold  you  His  secret  of  peace? 
If  the  wraiths  of  the  children  who  wander 

Could  sit  at  your  feast  —  from  the  dead  — 
Would  you  hold  to  their  portion,  and  squander— 

The  children  who  hungered  for  bread? 

Ill-holden,  your  splendour  shall  perish; 

The  winds  are  at  war  with  your  towers. 
The  Hope  which  the  comfortless  cherish. 

Now  quickens  the  Conquering  Powers. 
Disgorge  you,  of  treasure  ill-gotten; 

Restore  to  the  millions  their  own; 
Ere  pillars  be  shattered,  that  rotten. 

And  Mammon  be  crushed  on  his  throne. 

Dwight  Marven, 
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E  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  interest.  We  de- 
fine this  term  as  follows:  Interest  is  that  which  is 
paid  for  the  use  of  capital.  We  must  disabuse  our 
minds  of  the  not  uncommon  fallacy  that  interest  is 
money  paid  for  the  use  of  money;  it  may  just  as 

well  be  potatoes  paid  for  the  use  of  wheelbarrows* 

in  ^vFors  Clavigera  ^'  Mr.  Ruskin  has  the  following  which  is  of 
importance  since  it  embodies  a  very  clear  statement  by  Kellogg  and, 
at  the  same  time,  shows  Mr.  Ruskin's  own  position. 

"I  put  m  large  print ^ — it  would  be  almost  worth  capital  letters 
—  the  following  statement  of  the  principles  of  interest  as  Vneceasary 
to  the  existence  of  money/  I  suppose  it  is  impossible  to  embody  the 
modern  view  more  distinctly :  — 

" '  Money,  the  representation  and  measure  of  value,  has  also  the 
power  to  accumulate  value  by  inter  est  This  accumulative  power 
ii  essential  to  the  existence  of  money,  for  no  one  will  exchange  pro- 
ductive property  for  money  that  does  not  represent  production.  The 
laws  making  gold  and  silver  a  public  tender  impart  to  dead  massea 
of  metal,  as  it  were,  life  and  animation.  They  give  them  powers 
which  without  legal  enactment  they  could  not  possess,  and  which  en- 
able  their  owner  to  obtain  for  their  use  what  other  men  must  earn  by 
their  labour*  One  piece  of  gold  receives  a  legal  capability  to  earn 
for  its  owner,  in  a  given  time,  another  piece  of  gold  as  large  as  it- 
self; or,  in  other  words,  the  legal  power  of  money  to  accumulate  by 
interest  compels  the  borrower  in  a  given  period,  according  to  the  rate 
of  interest,  to  mine  and  coin,  or  to  procure  by  the  sale  of  his  labour 
or  products,  another  lump  of  gold  as  large  as  the  first,  and  give  it, 
together  with  the  first,  to  the  lender/  " 

There  is  no  intellectual  task  more  difficult  than  that  of  thinking 
independently  of  one's  education,  habits,  prejudices  and  interests.  To 
the  average  business  man  the  suggestion  that  interest  should  be  abol- 
ished sets  his  mind  in  such  a  turmoil,  if,  indeed,  it  do  not  similarly 
stir  his  emotions,  that  forthwith  he  is  rendered  incapable  of  coherent 
reasoning.  In  order  that  we  may  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  such  an 
outcome,  we  wish  to  repeat  once  again  that,  in  bringing  interest  to  the 
bar  of  absolute  ethics  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is  in  conflict  with 
ideal  conditions,  we  are  not  contending  that  a  verdict  against  it 
would  of  itself,  as  a  mere  verdict,  mean  that  it  should  be  abolished 
instanter.  We  are  not  even  contending,  at  this  juncture^  that  such 
a  verdict  would,  apart  from  all  other  considerations,  show  interest  to 
have  a  maleficent  effect  under  the  existing  regime;  indeed,  for  aught 
we  have  said  to  the  contrary,  in  this  immediate  connexion,  one  might 
continue  to  hold  his  preconceived  opinion  that,  under  the  present  rd* 
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gime,  the  taking  of  interest  was  the  least  wrong  course  possible*  That 
this  might  not  be  our  own  contentioUj  and  that  we  believe  it  will  not 
be  that  held  by  an  unprejudiced  reader,  is  apart  frona  the  present 
issue.  What  we  etoutly  aver,  and  hope  conclusively  to  prove  is  that, 
under  an  ideal  social  regime,  or  even  under  a  regime  which  we  can 
quite  easily  imagine,  the  taking  of  interest,  whatever  it  may  or  may 
not  be  now,  would  be  as  improper,  as  contrary  to  public  policy  and 
as  unjust,  as  any  other  kind  of  robbery. 

We  have  defined  interest  as  that  which  is  paid  for  the  use  of 
capital,  and  we  now  define  capital  as  that  part  of  wealth  which  is 
used  in  the  production  of  more  wealth.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other 
departments  of  political  economy,  there  is  a  seemingly  hopeless  con- 
flict of  definition.  Consult  half  a  dozen  standard  works  on  political 
economy  and  if  you  originally  thought  you  knew  how  to  define  capi- 
tal,  you  will  be  likely  to  conclude  in  the  end  that  you  know  nothing 
ivhfttever  about  it  In  his  "  The  Nature  of  Capital  and  Income/' 
Prof.  Irving  Fisher  defines  capital  as  follows:  ^*  A  stocJc  of  ivmlth 
existing  at  an  instant  of  time  is  called  capitaL"  After  referring  to 
the  widely  diverging  definitions  of  capital  and  interest  he  pauses  in 
Section  2  of  Chapter  4,  to  consider  some  of  them  as  follows.  (We 
omit  his  reference  numerals  and  footnotes). 

"  From  the  time  of  Adam  Smith  it  has  been  asserted  by  economists, 
though  not  usually  by  business  men,  that  only  particular  kinds  of 
wealth  could  be  capital,  and  the  burning  question  has  been.  What 
kinds?  But  the  failure  to  agree  on  any  dividing  line  betwt^en  wealth 
which  is  and  wealth  which  is  not  capital,  after  a  century  and  a 
half  of  discussion,  certainly  suggests  the  suspicion  that  no  such  line 
exists.  What  Senior  wrote  seven  decades  ago  is  true  to-day :  *  Cap- 
ital has  been  so  variously  defined,  that  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  it 
have  any  generally  received  meaning.*  In  consequence,  '  almost  every 
3^ear  there  appears  some  new  attempt  to  settle  the  disputed  conception, 
but,  unfortunately,  no  authoritative  result  has  as  yet  followed  these 
attempts.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  them  only  served  to  put  more 
combatants  in  the  field  and  furnish  more  matter  to  the  dispute.' 
Many  authors  express  dissatisfaction  with  their  own  treatment  of 
capital,  and  even  recast  it  in  successive  editions, 

"  Adam  Smith's  concept  of  capital  is  wealth  which  yields  *  revenue/ 
He  would  therefore  exclude  a  dwelling  occupied  by  the  owner.  Her- 
mann, on  the  other  hand,  includes  dwellings,  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  duraijle  goods.  But  a  fruiterer^s  stock  in  trade,  which  is  capital 
according  to  Smith,  because  used  for  profit,  according  to  Hermann 
docs  not  seem  to  be  capital,  because  it  is  perishable,  Knies  calls 
capital  any  wealth,  whether  durable  or  not,  so  long  as  it  is  reserved 
for  future  use.  Walras  attempts  to  settle  the  question  of  durability 
or  futurity  by  counting  the  uses.  Any  wealth  which  serves  more 
than  one  use  is  capital.  A  can  of  preserved  fruit  is  therefore  capi- 
tal to  Knies  if  stored  aw*ay  for  the  future,  but  it  is  not  capital  to 
Walras  because  it  will  perish  by  a  single  use.  To  Kleinwiichter,  cap- 
ital consists  only  of  ^  tools*  of  production,  such  as  railways.  He 
excludes  food,  for  instance,  as  passive.  Jevons,  on  the  contrary, 
makes  food  the  most  typical  capital  of  all,  and  excludes  railways,  ex* 
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cept  as  representing  the  food  and  suBteoance  of  the  labourers  who 
built  them* 

"  While  most  authors  make  the  distinct  ion  between  capital  and 
non-capital  depend  on  the  kind  of  wealth,  objectively  consideredj 
Mill  makes  it  depend  on  the  intention  in  the  mind  of  the  capitalist 
as  to  how  he  shall  use  his  wealtli,  Marx  makes  it  depend  on  the 
effect  of  the  wealth  on  the  labourer,  and  Tuttle,,  upon  the  amount  of 
wealth  possessed.  Again,  while  most  authors  confine  the  concept 
of  capital  to  material  goods,  MacLeod  extends  it  to  all  immaterial 
goods  which  produce  pro  tit,  including  workmen's  labour,  credit,  and 
what  he  styles  *  incorporeal  estates,'  such  as  the  Law,  the  Church, 
Literature,  Art,  EducatioUj  an  author^a  Mind.  Clark  takes  what 
he  styles,  '  pure '  capital  out  of  the  material  realm  entirely,  makiug 
it  consist,  not  of  things,  but  of  tlieir  utility.  Most  authors  leave  no 
place,  in  their  concept  of  capital,  for  the  value  of  goods  aa  distinct 
from  the  concrete  goods  themselves,  whereas  Fetter,  in  his  definition, 
leaves  place  for  nothing  else.  Some  definitions  are  framed  with 
especial  reference  to  particular  problems  of  capital ;  many,  for  in- 
stance, have  reference  to  the  problem  of  capital  and  labour,  but  they 
fail  to  agree  as  to  the  relation  of  capital  to  that  problem.  Mac- 
Cuiloch  regards  it  as  a  means  of  supporting  labourers  by  a  wage 
fund ;  Marx,  as  a  means  of  humiliating  and  exploiting  them;  Ricardo, 
as  a  labour  saver;  MacLeod,  as  including  labour  itself  as  a  special 
form  of  capital. 

"  Many  definitions  have  reference  to  the  problem  of  production, 
but  in  no  less  discordant  ways.  According  to  Senior,  Mill,  and 
many  others,  capital  must  be  itself  a  product  Walras,  MacLeod, 
and  others  admit  land  and  all  natural  agents  under  capital.  Bohm- 
Bawerk  while  agreeing  that  it  must  be  a  product,  insists  that  it  most 
not  apply  to  a  finished  product*  Marx  denies  that  capital  is  produc- 
tive. Bohm-rBawerk  admits  that  it  is  not  *  independently  '  productive^ 
but  denies  the  Marxian  corollary  that  it  should  not  receive  interest. 
Other  writers  make  it  coordinate  with  land  and  labour  as  a  productive 
element. 

"  As  to  what  it  is  that  capital  produces  there  is  further  disagree- 
ment* Adam  Smith  affirms  that  capital  produces  *  revenue,'  Senior, 
that  it  produces  *  wealth/  Others  vaguely  imply  that  it  produces 
value,  services,  or  utility* 

**  Most  of  the  definitions  involve  some  reference  to  time,  but  in 
many  different  ways,  Hermann  has  in  mind  the  time  the  wealth 
will  last;  Clark,  the  permanency  of  the  capital  fund  as  contrasted 
with  the  transitoriness  of  its  elements,  'capital  goods;'  Knies,  the 
futurity  of  satisfactions;  Jevons,  and  Landry,  specifically  the  time 
between  the  '  investment '  of  the  capital  and  its  return/- 

The  **  Standard  Dictionary  "  gives  for  its  first  definition  of  cap- 
ital this:     **  Wealth  employed  in  or  available  for  production.'* 

Ricardo  defines  capital  thus:  **  Capital  is  that  part  of  the  wealth 
of  a  country  which  is  employed  in  production,  and  consists  of  food, 
clothing,  tools,  raw  materials,  machinery,  etc.,  necessary  to  give  effect 
to  labour." 

We  ourselves  adhere  to  the  definition  given  above,  namely,  "  Capi* 
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tal  is  tliat  part  of  wealth  used  in  the  production  of  more  wealth/'  the 
other  part  of  wealth  having,  for  our  purpose,  no  economic  value 
whatsoever,  as  it  is  not  a  factor  in  production. 

It  is  well-known  that  the  ancients  regarded  the  taking  of  interest 
as  an  immoral  act. 

In  **  An  Introduction  to  Political  Economy,"  Professor  Ely  says: 
"  The  Mosaic  legislation  prohibited  all  interest,  for  naiiry  in  older 
literature  means  not  merely  excessive  interest  but  any  interest  at 
all.  Moses  allowed  the  taking  of  interest  from  strangers,  but  in  cer- 
tain special  cases  it  was  unlawful  to  take  it  even  from  them.  The 
greatest  philosophers  and  statesmen  of  classical  antiquity,  and  of 
the  Christian  Era  until  modern  times,  have  been  opposed  to  the  tak- 
ing of  interest,  and  the  laws  have  reflected  more  or  less  perfectly 
their  views.  Recent  opinions  have  favoured  interest^  and  it  is  now 
almost  universally  taken  on  loans,  and  a  man  like  John  Ruskin,  who 
habitually  makes  loans  without  interest,  is  regarded  as  very  peculiar, 
if  not  erratic.  But  the  rate  of  interest  is  still  generally  regulated 
and  limited.  .  .  .  Aristotle  aubordlnated  strictly  the  industrial 
life  to  the  higher  life-sp!ieres  of  society,  and  in  some  respects  the 
most  advanced  political  economy  is  a  return  to  Aristotle. 

"  Aristotle,  like  the  ancients  generally,  taught  the  sinfulness  of  in- 
terest. Money,  he  said,  was  barren.  One  piece  of  coin  cannot  beget 
another  piece  of  coin;  hence  interest  should  not  be  allowed.  This 
is  only  a  part  of  his  argument,  but  the  apace  is  too  brief  for  fur- 
ther presentation.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  many  of 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  interest  now  heard  would  not  hold  for 
Aristotle's  age.'* 

Eef erring  to  the  Middle  Ages  the  same  author  says :  "  The  most 
remarkable  writer,  from  an  economic  stand-point,  as  well  as  from 
other  stand-points,  who  falls  within  this  period  was  undoubtedly 
Thomas  Aquinas,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  study  of  whose  writ- 
ings has  recently  been  urged  by  the  Pope.  He  treated  chiefly  two 
economic  topics:  just  price,  justum  pretium^  and  interest*  The  con- 
ception of  just  price  still  lingers,  and  the  doctrine  that  all  interest 
is  sinful  was  in  the  sixteenth  centtiry  modified  and  became  the  doc* 
trine  that  excessive  interest  is  sinful,  and  usury  in  later  times  has 
meant  simply  excessive  interest,  and  not  any  interest  at  all,  as  for- 
merly/* 

In  an  introduction  to  Adam  Smith's  "The  Wealth  of  Nations," 
appears  the  following:  "In  the  same  connexion  Aristotle  considers 
the  various  ways  of  money-making,  and  incidentally  refers  to  the  ab- 
horrence of  the  trade  of  money-lending,  which  was  universal  through- 
out the  ancient  world.  *  The  most  hated  sort,^  he  writes,  '  of  money- 
making,  and  with  reason,  is  usury/ ^' 

In  the  Bible,  interest  of  any  kind  which,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
was  denominated  "usury,*'  was  considered  as  a  great  evil.  The 
Israelites  were  forbidden  the  taking  of  interest  from  each  other,  and 
in  the  case  of  poverty  it  was  forbidden  even  with  regard  to  strangers. 
In  Leviticus,  xxv,  35-37,  we  find  the  following:  "  And  if  thy  brother 
be  waxen  poor,  and  fallen  in  decay  with  thee;  then  thou  shall  re- 
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lieve  him ;  yea,  though  he  he  a  stranger,  or  a  sojourner ;  that  he  may 
live  with  thee: 

"Take  thou  no  neury  of  hLm^  or  increase*  but  fear  thy  God;  that 
thy  brother  may  live  with  thee. 

"  Thou  shalt  not  give  him  thy  money  upon  usury,  nor  lend  him  thy 
victuals  for  inerease/* 

In  "  Principles  of  Scientific  Socialism,"  the  Hev.  Charles  H,  Vail 
says:  "Interest  is  simply  a  tax  or  tribute  which  the  owners  of  cap- 
ital are  enabled,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  levy  upon  productive 
toil  Both  interest  and  rent  are  the  remuneration  of  private  owner- 
ship in  the  instruments  of  production,  and  will  disappear  when  these 
instruments  become  social  property.  Interest  and  rent  are  eating  up 
the  wealth  of  the  nation.  .  .  ,  But  rent  and  interest  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  private  ownership  of  the  means  of  production,  and 
will  remain,  so  lon^  as  these  instruments  are  privately  owned.  When 
land  and  capital  become  collective  property,  rent  and  interest,  as 
well  as  profits,  will  naturally  and  necessarily  disappear,  and  labour 
will  receive  the  full  product  of  its  toil/* 

In  his  "The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  Adam  Smith  says:  "As  soon 
as  the  land  of  any  country  has  all  become  private  property,  the 
landlords,  like  all  other  men,  love  to  reap  where  they  never  sowed, 
and  demand  a  rent  even  for  its  natural  produce.  The  wood  of  the 
forest,  the  grass  of  the  field,  and  all  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth, 
which,  when  land  was  in  common,  cost  the  labourer  only  the  trouble 
of  gathering  them,  come,  even  to  liira,  to  have  an  additioDal  price  fixed 
upon  them.  He  must  tlien  pay  for  the  licence  to  gather  them ;  and 
must  give  up  to  the  landlord  a  portion  of  what  his  labour  either  col- 
lects or  produces.  This  portion,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  tlie 
price  of  this  portion,  constitutes  the  rent  of  land,  and  in  the  price 
of  the  greater  part  of  commodities  makes  a  third  component  part. 
•  ,  .  Wages,  profit,  and  rent  are  the  three  original  sources  of  all 
revenue  as  well  as  of  all  exchangeable  value.  AH  other  revenue  is 
ultimately  derived  from  some  one  or  other  of  these. 

"  Whoever  derives  his  revenue  from  a  fund  which  is  his  own,  must 
draw  it  either  from  his  labour,  from  his  stock,  or  from  his  land* 
The  revenue  derived  from  labour  is  called  wages.  That  derived  from 
stock,  by  the  person  who  manages  or  employs  it,  is  called  profit. 
That  derived  from  it  by  the  person  wto  does  not  employ  it  himself, 
but  lends  it  to  another,  is  called  the  interest  for  the  use  of  money. 
It  is  the  compensation  which  the  borrower  pays  to  the  lender,  for  the 
profit  which  he  has  an  opportunity  of  making  by  the  use  of  the 
money.  Part  of  that  profit  natu rally  belongs  to  the  borrower,  who 
runs  the  risk  and  takes  the  trouble  of  employing  it;  and  part  to  the 
lender,  who  affords  him  the  opportunity  of  making  this  profit.  The 
interest  of  money  is  always  a  derivative  revenue,  which,  if  it  is  not 
paid  from  the  profit  which  is  made  by  the  use  of  the  money,  must  be 
paid  from  some  other  source  of  revenue,  unless  perhaps  the  borrower 
is  a  spendthrift,  who  contracts  a  second  debt  in  order  to  pay  the 
interest  of  the  first/' 

Still  another  view  of  the  matter  is  presented  by  Proudhon  who 
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aaya  in  his  "  What  ia  Property/*  "  If  meiij  li?mg  in  equality,  shoiilj 
^rant  to  one  of  their  number  the  exclusive  right  of  property;  and  this 
fiole  proprietor  should  lend  one  hundred  francs  to  the  human  race 
at  compound  interest,  payable  to  his  descendants  twenty-four  genera- 
tions hence, —  at  the  end  of  six  hundred  years  this  sum  of  one  hundred 
francs,  at  5  per  cent.,  would  amount  to  107,854^010,777,600  francs; 
two  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-six  and  one-third  times  the 
capital  of  France  (supposing  h^er  capital  to  be  40,000,000,000),  or 
more  than  twenty  times  the  value  of  tJie  terrestrial  globe  1 

"  Sup|X)se  that  a  man,  in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  had  borrowed  one 
hundred  francs,  and  had  refused, —  he  and  his  heirs  after  him, —  to 
return  it.  Even  though  it  were  known  that  the  said  heirs  were  not 
the  rightful  possessors,  and  that  prescription  had  been  interrupted 
always  at  the  right  momentj^ —  nevertheless,  by  our  laws,  the  last  heir 
would  be  obliged  to  return  the  one  hundred  francs  with  interest,  and 
interest  on  the  interest ;  which  in  aJl  would  amount,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  nearly  one  hundred  and  eight  thousand  billions, 

"  Every  day,  fortunes  are  growing  in  our  midst  much  more  rapidly 
than  tbis.  The  preceding  example  supposed  the  interest  equal  to 
one-twentieth  of  the  capital, —  it  often  equals  one-tenth,  one-fifth, 
one-half  of  the  capital ;  and  sometimes  the  capital  itself.  ,  ,  . 
By  the  third  corollary  of  our  axiom,  interest  tells  against  the  pro* 
prietor  as  well  as  the  stranger.  This  economical  principle  is  univer- 
sally admitted.  Nothing  simpler  at  first  blush ;  yet^  nothing  more 
absurd,  more  contradictory  in  terms,  or  more  absolutely  impossible. 

"  The  manufacturer,  it  is  said  pays  himself  the  rent  oo  his  house 
and  capital.  He  pays  himsdf;  that  is,  he  gets  paid  by  the  public 
who  buys  his  products.  For,  suppose  the  manufacturer,  who  seems 
to  make  this  profit  on  his  property,  wishes  also  to  make  it  on  his 
merchandise,  can  he  then  pay  himself  one  franc  for  that  which 
cost  him  ninety  centimes,  and  make  money  by  the  operation?  No; 
such  a  transaction  would  transfer  the  merchant's  money  from  his 
right  hand  to  his  left,  but  without  any  profit  whatever* 

"  Now,  that  which  is  true  of  a  single  individual  trading  with 
himself  is  true  also  of  the  whole  business  world.  Form  a  chain  of 
ten,  fifteen,  tw^enty  producers;  as  many  as  you  wish.  If  the  producer 
A  makes  a  profit  out  of  the  producer  B,  B's  loss  must,  according  to 
economical  principles,  be  made  up  by  C,  C'a  by  D;  and  so  on  through 
to  Z. 

**  But  by  whom  wi^ll  Z  be  paid  for  the  loss  caused  him  by  the 
profit  charged  by  A  in  the  beginning?  By  the  consumer,  repliefi 
Say*  Contemptible  equivocation !  Is  this  consumer  any  other,  then, 
than  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.,  or  Z?  By  whom  will  Z  be  paid?  If  he  is 
paid  by  A,  no  one  makes  a  profit;  consequently,  there  ia  no  property. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  Z  bears  the  burden  himself,  he  ceases  to  be  a  mem* 
ber  of  society;  since  it  refuses  him  the  right  of  property  and  profit, 
which  it  grants  to  the  other  associates. 

"  Since,  then,  a  nation,  like  universal  humanity,  is  a  vast  indus- 
trial association  which  cannot  act  outside  of  itself,  it  is  clear  that 
no  man  can  enrich  himself  without  impoverishing  another.    For,  in 
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order  that  the  right  of  propertyj  the  right  of  increase,  may  be  re- 
spected in  the  case  of  A,  it  must  be  denied  to  Z;  thus  we  see  bow- 
equality  of  rights,  separated  from  equality  of  conditions,  may  be  a 
truth-  The  iniquity  of  political  economy  m  this  respect  is  fla- 
grant" 

In  connexion  with  the  favourite  theory  that  the  Justification  of 
interest  rests  in  the  increased  productivity  of  labour  using  capital 
over  that  of  labour  working  without  it,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
labourer  is  benefited  by  the  transaction,  even  as  the  capitalist  is  bene- 
fited ;  and,  furthermore,  that  the  labourer  is  protc^cted  by  the  alleged 
fact  that  interest  will  always  tend  to  a  point  at  which  labour  can 
well  afford  to  pay  it,  we  quote  the  following  from  the  introduction  to 
Buckle's  "  History  of  Civilisation  in  England/'  both  for  its  bearing 
upon  interest  and  upon  rent,  "  To  ascertain  the  precise  value  of  tlie 
average  rate  of  wages  in  India  for  any  long  period,  is  impossible ;  be- 
cause, although  the  amount  might  be  expressed  in  money,  still  the 
value  of  money,  that  is,  its  purchasing  power,  is  subject  to  incalcula- 
ble fluctuations,  arising  from  changes  in  the  cost  of  production.  But, 
for  our  present  purpose,  there  is  a  method  of  investigation  which 
wiU  lead  to  results  far  more  accurate  than  any  statement  could  be 
that  depended  merely  on  a  collection  of  evidence  respecting  the 
wages  themselves.  The  method  is  simply  this:  that  inasmuch  as 
the  wealth  of  a  country  can  only  be  divided  into  wages,  rent,  profits, 
and  interest,  and  inasmuch  as  interest  is  on  an  average  an  exact 
measure  of  profits,  it  follows  that  if  among  any  people  rent  and  inter- 
est are  both  high,  wages  must  be  low.  If  therefore,  we  can  ascertain 
the  current  interest  of  money,  and  the  proportion  of  the  produce  of 
the  soil  which  is  absorbed  by  rent,  we  shall  get  a  perfectly  accurate 
idea  of  the  wages;  because  wages  are  the  residue,  that  is,  they  are 
what  is  left  to  the  labourers  after  rent,  profits,  and  interest  have  been 
paid. 

**  Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  India  both  interest  and  rent  have 
always  been  very  high*  In  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  which  were  drawn 
up  about  B,  C.  900,  the  lowest  legal  interest  for  money  is  fixed  at 
fifteen  per  cent.,  the  highest  at  sixty  per  cent.  Nor  is  this  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  ancient  law  now  fallen  into  disuse*  So  far  from 
that,  the  Insiitutes  of  Menu  are  still  the  basis  of  Indian  jurispru- 
dence; and  we  know  on  very  good  authority,  that  in  1810  the  interest 
paid  for  the  use  of  money  varied  from  thirty-six  to  sixty  per  cent, 
I  **  Thus  much  as  to  one  of  the  elements  of  our  present  calculation. 
As  to  the  other  element,  namely,  the  rent,  we  have  information  equally 
precise  and  trustworthy.  In  England  and  Scotland,  the  rent  paid 
by  the  cultivator  for  the  use  of  land  is  estimated  in  round  numbers, 
taking  one  farm  with  another,  at  a  fourth  of  the  gross  produce.  In 
France,  the  average  proportioa  is  about  a  third ;  while  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America  it  is  well  known  to  be  much  leas,  and,  in* 
deed,  in  some  parts,  to  be  merely  nominal.  But  in  India,  the  legal 
rent,  that  is,  the  lowest  rate  recognised  by  the  law  and  usage  of  the 
country,  is  one-half  of  the  produce;  and  even  this  cruel  regulation  is 
not  strictly  enforced,  since  in  many  cases  rents  are  raised  so  high,  tliat 
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the  cultivator  not  only  receives  less  than  half  the  produce,  but 
receives  so  little  as  to  have  scarcely  the  means  of  providing  seed  to 
sow  the  ground  for  the  next  harvest. 

"  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is  manifest.  Rent 
and  interest  being  always  very  high,  and  interest  varying,  as  it 
must  do,  according  to  the  rate  of  profits,  it  is  evident  that  wages  must 
have  been  very  low;  for  since  tliere  was  in  India  a  specific  amount  of 
wealth  to  be  divided  into  rent,  interest,  profitSj  and  wages,  it  is  clear 
that  the  first  three  could  only  have  been  increased  at  the  expense  of 
the  fourth;  which  is  saying,  in  other  words,  that  the  reward  of  the 
labourers  was  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  reward  received  by  the 
upper  classes.  And  though  this,  being  an  inevitable  inference^  does 
not  require  extraneous  support,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  modern 
times,  for  which  alone  we  have  direct  evidence,  wages  have  in  India 
always  been  excessively  low^,  and  the  people  have  been,  and  still 
are,  obliged  to  work  for  a  sum  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  life/* 

We  believe  tiiat  a  perusal  of  the  foregoing  will  show  that  the 
question  of  interest  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  chaos 
obtains  in  all  departments  of  political  economy.  The  reason  for 
this  is,  in  large  part,  the  same  as  already  given  with  regard  to  other 
politico-economic  departments.  The  attempt  to  adjust  social  rela- 
tions to  a  conipeiiiive  regime  is  an  attempt  to  explain  a  centripetal 
result  in  terms  of  a  centrifugal  force.  It  could  not  hope  for  anything 
but  failure.  The  tendency  of  competition  is  to  force  men  apart  as  far 
as  possible  and  still  permit  them  to  have  those  relations  which 
are  necessary  to  their  very  existence.  It  is  only  competition  which 
prevents  a  compact  social  solidarity  with  mutual  cooperation  for  its 
golden  rule* 

This  question  of  individualism  against  socialism  is  the  old,  old, 
age-long  sehism  between  man  and  the  State ;  between  Alliens  and 
Sparta;  between  state  rights  and  national  rights;  and  its  determina- 
tion is  all  a  matter  of  the  size  of  the  agffrcgaU  which  shall  be  con* 
sidered  of  the  most  importance.  The  individualist  naturally  refers 
everything  to  an  aggregate  consisting  of  one  individual,  while  he 
who  has  a  developed  social  sense  refers  everything  to  an  aggregate 
composed  of  many  individuals;  and  just  as  the  preservation  of 
species  is  of  immensely  more  importance  than  the  preservation  of  any 
individual  thereof, —  or  just  as  the  preservation  of  a  state  must  take 
precedence  over  that  of  any  of  its  individuals, —  so  the  social  aggr 
gate  must  occupy  a  higher  plane  than  that  of  any  individual  aggre* 
gate.  In  the  domain  of  evolution  the  more  complex  and  highly 
specialised  structures  are  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  scheme  of  ex- 
istence. 

Among  the  many  conflicting'  views  which  writers  have  taken  of 
interest,  we  think  it  best  first  to  put  before  the  reader  the  ablest  pre- 
sentment of  each  side  of  the  question  which  has  come  to  our  notice. 
In  doing  this  we  ofTer  the  name  of  Henry  George  in  justification 
of  interest^  and  that  of  Benjamin  R.  Tucker  for  the  opposition.  We 
have  selected  Mr.  George,  not  only  because  of  his  remarkable  lucidity 
of  statement,  but  also  because  his  position  is  so  temperate  and  so 
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carefully  expounded,  that  it  makes  the  very  best  argument  in  favor 
of  interest  that  has  come  to  our  attention.  We  have  chosen  Mr* 
Tucker  in  opposition  because  of  an  equal  lucidity  and  an  extreme 
thoroughness  in  his  work. 

After  referring  to  the  various  definitions  given  to  the  term  in- 
ierestj  Mr.  George  thus  defines  his  own  meaning :  "  It  may  he  worth 
while,  further,  to  say  that  interestj  as  an  abstract  term  in  the  dls* 
tribution  of  wealth,  differs  in  meaning  from  the  word  as  commonly 
used,  in  this:  That  it  includes  all  returns  for  the  use  of  capital, 
and  not  merely  those  that  pass  from  borrower  to  lender;  and  that  it 
excludes  compensation  for  risk,  which  forms  so  great  a  part  of  what  is 
commonly  called  interest.  Compensation  for  risk  is  evidently  only  an 
equalisation  of  return  between  different  employments  of  capital. 
Wiat  we  want  to  find  is,  what  fi^cs  the  general  rate  of  interest 
proper?  The  different  rates  of  compensation  for  risk  added  to  this 
will  give  the  current  rates  of  commercial  interest/' 

Clearing  the  field  of  some  common  theories  of  interest  to  be  found 
in  current  political  economies,  he  says:  **That  they  run  counter  to 
the  facts  is  evident.  That  interest  does  not  depend  on  the  produc- 
tiveness of  labour  and  capital  is  proved  by  the  general  fact  that 
where  labonr  and  capital  are  most  productive  interest  is  lowest.  That 
it  does  not  depend  reversely  upon  wages  (or  the  cost  of  labour),  low- 
ering as  wages  risCj  and  increasing  as  wages  fall,  is  proved  by  the 
general  fact  that  interest  is  high  when  and  where  wages  are  high, 
and  low  when  and  where  wages  are  low." 

Speaking  for  the  cause  of  interest  in  order  that  he  may  then  seek 
its  law,  he  says:  "What  is  the  reason  and  Justification  of  interest? 
TSTiy  should  the  borrower  pay  back  to  the  lender  more  than  he  re- 
ceived? These  questions  are  worth  answering,  not  merely  from  their 
speculative,  but  from  their  practical  importance-  The  feeling  that 
interest  is  the  robbery  of  industry  is  wide-spread  and  growing,  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  shows  itself  more  and  more  in  popular  liter- 
atnre  and  in  popular  movements.  The  expounders  of  the  current 
political  economy  say  that  there  is  no  conflict  between  labour  and 
capita),  and  oppose  as  injurious  to  labour,  as  well  as  to  capital,  all 
schemes  for  restricting  the  reward  which  capital  obtains;  yet  in  the 
same  works  the  doctrine  is  laid  down  that  wages  and  interest  bear 
to  each  other  an  inverse  relation,  and  that  interest  will  be  low  or 
high  as  wages  are  high  or  low.  Clearly,  then,  if  this  doctrine  is 
correct,  the  only  objection  that  from  the  stand-point  of  the  labourer 
can  be  logically  made  to  any  scheme  for  the  reduction  of  interest  ia 
that  it  will  not  work,  which  is  manifestly  very  weak  ground  while 
ideas  of  the  omnipotence  of  legislatures  are  yet  so  wide-spread ;  and 
though  such  an  objection  may  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  any  one 
particular  scheme,  it  will  not  prevent  the  search  for  another, 

"  Why  should  interest  be  ?  Interest,  we  are  told,  in  all  the  stand- 
ard works,  is  the  reward  of  abstinence.  But,  manifestly,  this  does 
not  sufficiently  account  for  it.  Abstinence  ia  not  an  active,  but  a 
passive  quality ;  it  is  not  a  doing  —  it  is  simply  a  not  doing.  Absti- 
nence in  itself  produces  nothing.  Why,  then,  should  any  part  of 
what  is  produced  be  claimed  for  it?    If  I  have  a  sum  of  money  which 
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I  lock  up  for  a  year,  I  have  exerciBed  as  much  abstinence  ae  though 
I  had  loaned  it.  Yet,  though  in  the  latter  ease  I  will  expect  it  to 
be  returned  to  me  with  an  additional  sum  by  way  of  interest,  in  the 
former  I  will  have  but  the  same  sum,  and  no  increase.  But  the 
abstinence  is  the  same.  If  it  be  said  that  in  lending  it  I  do  the 
borrower  a  service,  it  may  be  replied  that  he  also  does  me  a  service  in 
keeping  it  safely  — *  a  service  that  under  some  conditions  may  be 
very  valuable,  and  for  which  I  would  willingly  pay,  rather  than  not 
have  it;  and  a  service  which,  as  to  some  forms  of  capital,  may  be 
even  more  obvious  than  as  to  money.  For  there  are  many  forms 
of  capital  which  will  not  keep,  but  must  be  constantly  renewed;  and 
many  which  are  onerous  to  maintain  if  one  has  no  immediate  use 
for  them.  So,  if  the  accumulator  of  capital  helps  the  user  of  capital 
by  loaning  it  to  him,  does  not  the  u&er  discharge  the  debt  in  full 
when  he  hands  it  hack?  Is  not  the  secure  preservation,  the  main- 
tenance, the  re-creation  of  capital,  a  complete  offset  to  the  use? 
Accumulation  is  the  end  and  aim  of  abstinence.  Abstinence  can 
go  no  further  and  accomplisli  no  more;  nor  of  itself  can  it  even  do 
this.  If  we  were  merely  to  abstain  from  using  it,  how  much  wealth 
would  disappear  in  a  year !  And  how  little  would  be  left  at  the 
end  of  two  years!  Hence,  if  more  is  demanded  for  abstinence  than 
the  safe  return  of  capital,  is  not  labour  wronged?  Such  ideas  as 
these  underlie  the  wide-spread  opinion  that  interest  can  only  accrue 
at  the  expense  of  labour,  and  is  in  fact  a  robbery  of  labour  which 
in  a  social  condition  based  on  justice  would  be  abolished, 

*^  The  attempts  to  refute  these  views  do  not  appear  to  me  always 
successful." 

He  then  proceeds  to  analyse  Bastiat^s  oft-quoted  illustration  of 
the  planej  and  points  out  what  he  considers  the  error  of  his  deduc- 
tions. As  we  treat  this  same  subject  graphically  later  on,  and  as 
it  forms  a  portion  of  Mr.  Tucker's  attack  upon  the  current  notion 
of  interest,  we  need  not  now  go  more  fully  into  George's  treatment 
of  it.  Finishing  the  above-mentioned  analysis  of  the  celebrated  plane 
illustration  Mr.  George  Bignifieantly  remarks:  "Is  interest,  then, 
natural  and  equitable?  There  is  nothing  in  this  illustration  to  show 
it  to  he.  Evidently  what  Bastiat  (and  many  others)  assigns  as  the 
basis  of  interest,  'the  power  which  exists  in  the  tool  to  increase  the 
productiveness  of  labour,*  is  neither  in  justice  nor  in  fact  the  basis 
of  interest.  The  fallacy  which  makes  Bastiat's  illustration  pass  as 
conclusive  with  those  who  do  not  stop  to  analyse  it,  as  we  have 
done,  is  that  with  the  loan  of  the  plane  tliey  associate  the  transfer 
of  the  increased  productive  power  which  a  plane  gives  to  labour. 
But  this  is  really  not  involved.  The  essential  thing  which  James 
loaned  to  William  was  not  the  increased  power  which  labour  acquires 
from  using  planes.  To  suppose  this,  we  should  have  to  suppose  that 
the  making  and  using  of  planes  was  a  trade  secret  or  a  patent  right, 
when  the  illustration  would  become  one  of  mi>nopoly,  not  of  capital. 
The  essential  thing  which  James  loaned  to  William  was  not  the 
privilege  of  applying  his  labour  in  a  more  effective  way,  but  the  use 
of  the  concrete  result  of  ten  days'  labour.  If  '  the  power  which  exists 
in  tools  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  labour''  were  the  cause 
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of  interest,  then  the  rate  of  interest  would  inerea&e  with  the  march 
of  invention.  This  is  not  so ;  not  yet  will  I  be  expected  to  pay  more 
interest  if  I  borrow  a  fifty  dollar  sewing  machine  than  if  I  borrow 
fifty  dollars  worth  of  needles,  if  I  borrow  a  steam  engine  than  if  I 
borrow  a  pile  of  bricks  of  equal  value.  Capital,  like  wealthy  is  inter- 
changeable. It  is  not  one  thing;  it  is  anything  to  that  value  within 
the  circle  of  exchange.  Nor  yet  does  the  improvement  of  tools  add 
to  the  reproductive  power  of  capital ;  it  adds  to  the  productive  power 
of  labour/'  And  then  come  these  most  pregnant  paragraphs  to 
which  we  wish  to  invite  especial  attention. 

•  **  And  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  all  wealth  consisted  of  such 
things  as  planes,  and  all  production  was  such  as  that  of  carpenters 
— ^that  is  to  say,  if  wealth  consisted  but  of  the  inert  matter  of  the 
universe,  and  production  of  working  up  this  inert  matter  into  dif- 
ferent shapes,  that  interest  would  be  but  the  robbery  of  industry,  and 
could  not  long  exist*  This  is  not  to  say  that  there  would  be  no 
accumulation,  for  though  the  hope  of  increase  is  a  motive  for  turn- 
ing wealth  into  capital^  it  is  not  the  motive,  or  at  least,  not  the  main 
motive,  for  accumulating.  Children  will  save  their  pennies  for 
Christmas;  pirates  will  add  to  their  buried  treasure;  Eastern  princes 
will  accumulate  hoards  of  coin ;  and  men  Mke  Stewart  or  Vanderbilt, 
having  become  once  possessed  of  the  passion  of  accumulating,  would 
continue  as  long  as  they  could  add  to  their  millions,  even  though 
the  accumulation  brought  no  increase.  Nor  yet  is  it  to  say  that 
there  would  be  no  borrowing  or  lending,  for  this,  to  a  large  extent, 
would  be  prompted  by  mutual  convenience.  If  William  had  a  job 
of  work  to  be  immediately  begun  and  James  one  that  would  not 
commence  until  ten  days  thereafter,  there  might  be  a  mutual  ad- 

™  fantage  in  the  loan  of  the  plane,  though  no  plank  should  be  given. 

^f  "  But  all  wealth  is  not  of  the  nature  of  planes,  or  planks,  or  money, 
nor  is  all  production  merely  the  turning  into  other  forms  of  the 
inert  matter  of  the  universe.  It  is  true  that  if  I  put  away  money, 
it  will  not   increase.     But  suppose,  instead,  I  put  away  wine.     At 

■  the  end  of  a  year  I  will  have  an  increased  value,  for  the  wine  will 
have  improved  in  quality.  Or  supposing  that  in  a  country  adapted 
to  them,  I  set  out  bees;  at  the  end  of  a  year  I  will  have  more 
swarms  of  bees,  and  the  honey  which  they  have  made.  Or,  sup- 
posing, where  there  is  a  range,  I  turn  out  sheep,  or  hogs,  or  cattle; 
at  the  end  of  the  year  I  will,  upon  the  average,  also  have  an  increase, 
"  Now  what  gives  the  increase  in  these  cases  is  something  which, 
though  it  generally  requires  labour  to  utilise  it,  is  yet  distinct  and 
separable  from  labour  —  the  active  power  of  nature;  the  principle 
of  growth,  of  reproduction,  which  everywhere  characterises  afl  the 
forms  of  that  mysterious  thing  or  condition  which  we  call  life. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  this  which  is  the  cause  of  interest, 
or  the  increase  of  capital  over  and  above  that  due  to  labour.  There 
are,  so  to  speak,  in  the  movements  which  make  up  the  everlasting 
flux  of  nature,  certain  vital  currents,  which  will,  if  we  use  them, 
aid  us,  with  a  force  independent  of  our  own  efforts,  in  turning  mat- 
,ter  into  the  forms  we  desire  —  that  is  to  say,  into  wealth. 

**  While  many  things  might  be  mentioned  which,  like  money,  or 
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planes^  or  plaaks,  or  engmes,  or  clothing,  have  no  innate  power  of 
increase,  yet  other  things  are  included  in  the  terms  wealth  and  capital 
which,  like  wine,  will  of  themselves  increase  in  quality  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point;  or,  Uke  bees  or  cattle,  will  of  themselves  increase  in 
quantity;  and  certain  other  things,  such  as  seeds,  which,  though  the 
conditions  which  enable  them  to  iDcrease  may  not  be  maintainedj 
without  labour,  yet  will,  when  these  conditions  are  maintained,  yield' 
an  increase,  or  give  a  return  over  and  above  that  which  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  labour. 

"  Now   the   interchangeability   of   wealth   necessarily   involves   an 
average  between  all  the  species  of  wealth  of  any  special  advantage 
which  accrues  from  the  possession  of  any  particular  species,  for  no 
one  would  keep  capital  in  one  form  when  it  could  be  changed  into 
a  more  advantageous  form*     No  one,  for  instance,  would  grind  wheat 
into  flour  and  keep  it  on  hand  for  the  convenience  of  those  who. 
desire  from  time  to  time  to  exchange  wheat  or  its  equivalent  for' 
flour,  unless  he  could  by  such  exchange  secure  an  increase  equal  to 
that  which,  all  things  considered,  he  could  secure  by  planting  his 
wheat.     No  one,  if  he  could  keep  them,  would  exchange  a  flock j 
of  sheep  now  for  their  net  weight  in  mutton  to  be  returned  next! 
year;  for  by  keeping  the  sheep  he  would  not  only  have  the  samel 
amount  of  mutton  next  year,  but  also  the  lambs  and  the  fleeces. 
No  one  would  dig  an  irrigating  ditch,  unless  those  who  by  its  aid 
are  enabled  to  utilise  the  reproductive  forces  of  nature  would  give 
him  such  a   portion  of  the  increase  they  receive  as  to  make  his 
capital  yield  him  as  much  as  theirs.     And  so,  in  any  circle  of  ex- 
change, the  power  of  increase  which  the  reproductive  or  vital  force 
of  nature  gives  to  some  species  of  capital  must  average  with  all; 
and  he  who  lends  or  uses  in  exchange,  money,  or  planes,  or  bricks, 
or  clothing,  is  not  deprived  of  the  power  to  obtain  an  increase,  any 
more  than  if  he  had  lent  or  put  to  a  reproductive  use  so  much 
capital  in  a  form  capable  of  increase." 

Mr.  George  further  calls  attention  to  the  effects  of  exchange  as 
offering  a  kindred  advantage  to  that  of  Nature's  increase  and  cites 
Wliittington's  cat,  which,  shipped  to  a  distant  country  where  cats 
were  scarce  and  rats  were  plenty,  returned  in  bales  of  goods  and 
bags  of  gold.  So  vividly  does  Mr,  George  state  his  case  that  wej 
feel  extremely  loth  to  alter  his  phraseology  lest  we  weaken  his  pre-- 
sentment  of.  it*  For  this  reason  we  quote  him  at  considerable 
length. 

Recurring  to  the  plane-illustration  he  says:  "It  5s  evident  that 
if  there  is  any  reason  why  William  at  the  end  of  the  year  should 
return  to  James  more  than  an  equally  good  plane,  it  does  not  spring, 
as  Bastiat  has  it,  from  the  increased  power  which  the  tool  gives  to 
labour,  for  that,  as  I  have  shown,  is  not  an  element;  but  it  springs 
from  the  element  of  time — ^the  difference  of  a  year  between  the 
lending  and  return  of  the  plane.  Now^  if  the  view  is  confined  to 
the  illustration,  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  how  this  element  should 
operate,  for  a  plane  at  the  end  of  the  year  has  no  greater  value 
than  a  plane  at  the  beginning.  But  if  we  substitute  for  the  plane 
a  calf,  it  is  clearly  to  be  seen  that  to  put  James  in  as  good  a  position 
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as  if  he  had  not  lent,  William  at  the  end  of  the  year  must  retiira, 
not  a  calf,  but  a  cow.  Or,  if  we  Buppoae  that  the  ten  daya'  labour 
had  been  devoted  to  planting  corn,  it  is  evident  that  James  would 
not  have  be^n  fully  recompensed  if  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  had 
received  simply  so  much  planted  corn,  for  during  the  year  the 
planted  corn  would  have  germinated  and  grown  and  multiplied; 
and  so  if  the  plane  had  been  devoted  to  exchange,  it  might  during 
the  year  have  been  turned  over  several  times,  each  exchange  yield- 
ing an  increase  to  James.  Now,  tliereforc,  as  James'  labour  might 
have  been  applied  in  any  of  those  ways  —  or  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  some  of  the  labour  devoted  to  making  planes  might  be 
thus  transferred  —  he  will  not  make  a  plane  for  William  to  use  for 
the  year  unless  he  gets  back  more  than  a  plane.  And  William  can 
afford  to  give  back  more  than  a  plane,  because  the  same  general 
average  of  the  advantages  of  labour  applied  in  different  modes  will 
enable  him  to  obtain  from  his  labour  an  advantage  from  the  element 
of  time.  It  is  this  general  averaging,  or  as  we  may  say,  *  pooling' 
of  advantages,  which  necessarily  takes  place  wiiere  the  exigencies  of 
society  require  the  Bimultaneous  carrying  on  of  the  different  modes 
of  production,  which  gives  to  the  possession  of  wealth  incapable  in 
itself  of  increase  an  advantage  similar  to  that  which  attaches  to 
wealth  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  gain  from  the  element  of  time. 
And,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  advantage  which  is  given  by  the  lapse 
of  time  springs  from  the  generative  force  of  nature  and  the  vary- 
ing powers  of  nature  and  of  man. 

**  Were  the  quality  and  capacity  of  matter  everywhere  uniform, 
and  all  productive  power  in  man,  there  w^ould  be  no  interest.  The 
advantage  of  superior  tools  might  at  times  be  transferred  on  terms 
resembling  the  payment  of  interest,  but  such  transactions  would  be 
irregular  and  intermittent  —  the  exception  not  the  rule.  For  the 
power  of  obtaining  such  returns  would  not,  as  now,  inhere  in  the 
possession  of  capital,  and  the  advantage  of  time  would  only  operate 
in  peculiar  circumstances*  That  1,  having  a  thousand  dollars,  can 
certainly  let  it  out  at  interest,  does  not  arise  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  others,  not  having  a  thousand  dollars,  wlio  will  gladly  pay 
me  for  the  use  of  it,  if  they  can  get  it  no  other  way;  but  from  the 
fact  that  the  capital  which  my  thousand  dollars  represents  has  the 
power  of  yielding  an  increase  to  whoever  has  it,  even  though  he  be 
a  millionaire.  For  the  price  which  anything  will  bring  does  not 
depend  upon  what  the  buyer  would  be  willing  to  give  rather  than 
go  without  it,  so  much  as  upon  what  the  seller  can  otherwise  get. 
For  instance,  a  manufacturer  who  wishes  to  retire  from  business 
has  machinery  to  the  value  of  $100,000,  If  he  cannot,  should  he 
sell,  take  this  $100,000  and  invest  it  so  that  it  will  yijld  him  in* 
tereat,  it  will  be  immaterial  to  him,  risk  being  eliminated,  whether 
he  obtains  the  whole  price  at  once  or  in  installments,  and  if  tlie 
purchaser  has  the  requisite  capital,  which  we  must  suppose  in  order 
that  the  transaction  may  rest  on  its  own  merits,  It  will  be  immaterial 
whether  he  pay  at  once  or  after  a  time.  If  the  purchaser  has  not 
the  required  capital,  it  may  be  to  his  convenience  that  payments 
should  be  delayed,  but  it  would  be  only  in  exceptional  circumstances 
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that  the  seller  would  ask,  or  the  buyer  would  consent,  to  pay  any 
premium  on  this  account;  nor  in  soeh  cases  would  this  premium  be 
properly  intereet.  For  interest  is  not  properly  a  payment  made  for 
the  use  of  capital,  but  a  return  accruing  from  the  increase  of  eapital. 
If  the  capital  did  not  yield  an  increase,  the  cases  would  be  few  and 
exceptional  in  which  the  o^Tier  would  get  a  premium.  William 
would  soon  find  out  if  it  did  not  pay  him  to  give  a  plank  for  the 
privilege  of  deferring  payment  on  James'  plane. '^ 

Speaking  of  the  distribution  of  the  returns  which  come  from  the 
cooperation  of  labour  and  capital  he  says:  "  Primarily^  the  bene- 
fits which  arise  from  use  go  to  labour,  and  the  benefits  which  arise 
from  increase,  to  capital.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  division  of  labour 
and  the  interchangeability  of  weahh  necessitate  and  imply  an 
averaging  of  benelits,  in  so  far  as  these  different  modes  of  produc- 
tion correlate  with  each  other,  the  benefits  tlmt  arise  from  one  will 
average  witli  tlie  benefits  that  arise  from  the  others,  for  neitJier  la- 
bour nor  capital  v^nli  be  devoted  to  any  mode  of  production  while 
any  other  mode  which  is  open  to  them  will  yield  a  greater  return. 
That  is  to  say,  labour  expended  in  the  lirst  mode  of  production  will 
get,  not  the  whole  return,  but  the  return  minus  such  part  as  is 
necessary  to  give  to  capital  such  an  increase  as  it  could  have  se- 
cured in  the  other  modes  of  production,  and  capital  engaged  in  the 
second  and  third  modes  will  obtain,  not  the  whole  increase,  but  the 
increase  minus  what  is  sufficient  to  give  to  labour  such  reward  as  it 
could  have  secured  if  expended  in  the  first  mode/' 

Summing  up  his  case  he  offers  the  following  paragraphs  to  wliich 
we  invite  most  careful  attention  as  they  will  assist  us  in  clearly 
joining  the  issue. 

"  Thus  interest  springs  from  the  power  of  increase  which  the 
reproductive  forces  of  nature,  and  the  in  effect  analogous  capacity 
for  exchange,  give  to  capital.  It  is  not  an  arbitrary,  but  a  natural 
thing;  it  is  not  the  result  of  a  particular  social  organisation,  but  of 
laws  of  the  universe  which  underlie  society.     It  is,  therefore.  Just 

"  They  who  talk  about  abolishing  interest  fall  into  an  error  similar 
to  tlmt  previously  pointed  out  as  giving  its  plausibility  to  the  doe- 
trine  that  wages  are  dra^m  from  capital.  When  they  thus  think  of 
interest,  they  think  only  of  that  wdiich  is  paid  by  the  user  of  capital 
to  tlie  owner  of  capital.  But,  manifestly,  this  is  not  all  interest,  but 
only  some  interest*  Whoever  uses  capital  and  obtains  the  increase  it 
is  capable  of  giving  receives  interest.  If  I  plant  and  care  for  a 
tree  until  it  comes  to  maturity,  I  receive,  in  its  fruit,  interest  upon 
the  capital  1  have  thus  accumulated  —  that  is,  tlie  labour  I  have 
expended.  If  I  raise  a  cow»  the  milk  which  she  yields  me,  morning 
and  evening,  is  not  merely  the  reward  of  the  labour  then  exertetl ; 
but  interest  upon  the  capital  which  ray  labour,  expended  in  raising 
her,  has  accumulated  in  the  cow.  And  so,  if  I  use  my  own  capital 
in  directly  aiding  production,  as  by  machinery,  or  in  indirct^tly 
aiding  production,  in  exchange,  I  receive  a  specia!  and  distinguish- 
able advantage  from  the  reproductive  character  of  capital,  which 
is  as  real,  though  perhaps  not  as  clear,  as  though  I  had  lent  my 
capital  to  another  and  he  had  paid  me  interest." 
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Whenever  a  pioneer  In  Nebraika  opetis  up  a  farm,  he  Increases  the 
price  of  Chicago  real  estate.  When  a  missionary  In  Central  Africa  or- 
ganizes a  school  and  teaches  the  native  children  the  arts  of  clvlUzatton, 
he  Is  swelling  the  ground  rents  in  London  and  adding  to  the  receipts  of 
Broadway  franchises. 

John  Turner  White, 

Private  capitalism  has  heen  compared  to  a  three-homed  bull,  the  horns 
being  rent,  profit,  and  interest,  differing  in  comparative  length  and 
strength  according  to  the  age  of  the  anlmaL 

Edward  BeUamy  —  Equali t u - 

A  multi-millionaire  Is  building  a  house  In  New  York  city  at  a  cost,  it 
is  said,  of  14,000,000.  This  expenditure  by  one  individual  for  a  home 
represents  the  labour  of  one  man,  if  reckoned  at  $4  per  day,  for  three 
thousand  three  hundred  years. 

a  €.  Hitchcock. 

Little  wonder  that  the  rich  are  rapidly  growing  richer  when,  though 
but  l/20th  of  the  nation's  families,  they  are  drawing  to  themselves  1/3  o( 
the  nation's  annual  production,  and  2/3  of  its  annual  increase  of  wealtb. 

Waldron, 

Man,  to  be  such  and  such,  requires  such  and  such  things,  and  evolves 
them  as  naturally  as  the  sea-beast  makes  Its  shell.  It  grows  from  him  — 
so  do  our  manufactures  grow  from  us.  Society  secretes,  as  it  were,  the 
manufactured  article.  We  need  clothes,  for  instance,  a  purely  social 
need.  The  individual  animal  does  not  need  clothes.  He  carries  his 
wardrobe  on  his  back-  Never  a  solitary  creature  in  clothes.  Clothes  are 
for  other  people  more  than  the  wearer.  Other  people  are  required  to 
make  tbem.  Even  In  a  one-generatlon-reverslon,  as  of  some  hunting 
hermit  of  modern  times^^ — back  he  goes  to  bnckskln!  He  cannot  shear 
and  card,  weave  and  spin,  bleach  and  dye,  cut  and  sew.  Back  he  goes  to 
borrow  some  ottier  animal's  skin;  and  if  he  stayed  a  hunting  hermit  for 
enougti  generations,  back  would  he  go  to  his  own  skin  and  its  natural 
growth  of  hair. 

Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  —  Human  Work. 
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E  submit  that  the  Yiew  of  Heiuy  George,  as  given 
in  the  foregoing  chapter,  is  an  extremely  clear  state- 
ment of  the  most  charitable  conception  which  it  is 
possible  to  form  of  interest.  We  have  stated  it  at 
length  for  the  reason  that  we  shall  attempt  to  show 

that  it  will  not  stand  unprejudiced  and  logical  ex- 

aminatiun.  Indeed,  we  shall  point  out  what  seems  to  us  a  most 
singular  nonsequitur  in  the  great  philosopher's  reasoning.  Before 
ourselves  challenging  any  of  Mr.  George's  conclusions,  however,  let 
us  hear  the  other  side  as  represented  by  Mr.  Benjamin  B.  Tucker, 
In  offering  this  gentleman's  views  as  set  forth  in  his  "  Instead  of  a 
Book/-  a  volume  composed  of  articles  taken  from  "Liberty,'*  a 
periodical  formerly  edited  by  him,  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind 
that  these  views  are  not  all  called  forth  by,  or  directed  against, 
those  held  by  Mr.  George. 

"  Instead  of  a  Book,"  exhibits  a  wide  catholicity  of  attack  and  is 
the  result  of  an  intellect  so  logical  and  so  fearless,  armed  withal 
with  an  expressive  technique  so  clear  and  poignant,  that  its  postulates 
present  to  the  opposition  such  a  stubborn  front  that  they  are  seldom 
successfully  combated.  We  copy  some  of  the  most  salient  portions 
of  the  articles  bearing  upon  interest  beginning,  since  we  have  just 
considered  Mr.  George's  views,  with  Mr.  Tucker  s  criticism  thereof. 
This  was  published  in  "Liberty*'  amder  the  caption  *^  Economic 
Hodge- Podge.*'  After  some  comments  upon  the  considerations  which 
gave  rise  to  the  article  in  the  "  Standard  '*  which  called  forth  this 
reply  from  "  Liberty/'  Mr.  Tucker  says:  "The  matter  seems,  too, 
to  have  taken  on  importance,  as  it  is  now  acknowledged  that  *  the 
theory  of  interest  as  propounded  by  Mr.  George  has  been  more 
severely  and  plausibly  criticised  than  any  other  phase  of  the  eco- 
nomic problem  as  he  presents  it.'  \\Tien  we  consider  that  George 
regards  it  as  an  economic  law  that  interest  varies  inversely  with  so 
important  a  thing  as  rent,  w^e  see  that  he  cannot  consistently  treat 
as  unimportant  any  *  plausible'  argument  urged  in  support  of  the 
theory  that  interest  varies  principally,  not  with  rent,  but  with  tlie 
economic  conditions  arising  from  a  monopoly  of  the  currency. 

**  But,  however  the  article  may  be  accounted  for,  it  is  certainly 
before  us,  and  Mr.  George  (through  his  sub-editor,  Louis  F.  Post, 
for  whose  words  in  the  *  Queries  and  Answers'  department  he  may 
fairly  be  held  responsible),  is  discusBing  the  interest  question.  We 
will  see  what  he  has  to  say. 

*'  It  appears  that  all  the  trouble  of  the  enemies  of  interest  grows 
out  of  their  view  of  it  as  exclusively  incidental  to  borrowing  and 
lending,  whereas  interest  on  borrowed  capital  is  itself  *  incidental  to 
real  interest/  which  is  'the  increase  that  capital  yields  irrespective 
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of  borrowing  and  lending.'  This  increase,  Mr.  George  claims,  ia  the 
work  of  time,  and  from  this  premise  he  reasons  as  follows: 

"'The  labourer  who  has  capital  ready  when  it  is  wanted,  and 
thus,  by  saving  time  in  making  it,  increases  production,  will  get 
and  ought  to  get  some  consideration,^ —  higher  wages,  if  yon  choose, 
or  interest^  as  we  call  it,^ — Just  as  the  skilful  printer  who  sets 
fifteen  hundred  ems  an  hour  will  get  more  for  an  hour's  work  than 
the  less  skilful  printer  who  seta  only  a  thousand.  In  the  one  case 
greater  power  due  to  skill,  and  in  the  other  greater  power  due  to 
capital,  produce  greater  results  in  a  given  time;  and  in  neither  case 
is  the  increased  compensation  a  deduction  from  the  earnings  of 
other  men/ 

"  To  make  this  analogy  a  fair  one  it  must  he  assumed  that  skill 
is  a  product  of  labour,  that  it  can  be  bought  and  sold,  and  that  its 
price  is  subject  to  the  influence  of  competition;  otherwise,  it  furnishes 
no  parallel  to  capital.  With  these  assumptions  the  opponent  of 
interest  eagerly  seizes  upon  the  analogy  as  entirely  favourable  to 
his  own  position  and  destructive  of  Mr.  George^s.  If  the  skilful 
printer  produced  his  skill  and  can  sell  it,  and  if  other  men  can 
produce  similar  fikill  and  sell  it,  the  price  that  will  be  paid  for  it 
will  he  limited,  under  free  competition,  by  the  cost  of  production, 
and  will  bear  no  relation  to  the  extra  five  hundred  cms  an  hour* 
The  case  is  precisely  the  same  wilh  capital.  Wliere  there  is  free 
competition  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  spades,  the  price  of 
a  spade  will  be  governed  by  the  cost  of  its  production,  and  not  by 
the  value  of  the  extra  potatoes  which  the  spade  will  enable  its  pur- 
chaser to  dig.  Suppose,  however,  that  the  skilful  printer  enjoyed 
a  monopoly  of  skill.  In  that  case,  its  price  would  no  longer  be 
governed  by  the  cost  of  production,  but  by  its  utility  to  the  pur- 
chaser, and  the  monopolist  would  exact  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
extra  five  hundred  ems,  receiving  which  hourly  he  would  be  able 
to  live  for  the  rest  of  his  life  without  ever  picking  up  a  type.  Such 
a  monopoly  as  this  is  now  enjoyed  by  the  holders  of  capital  in 
conae^^uence  of  the  currency  monopoly,  and  this  is  the  reason,  and 
the  only  reason,  why  they  are  able  to  tax  borrowers  nearly  up  to  the 
limit  of  the  advantage  which  the  latter  derive  from  having  the  cap- 
ital. In  other  words,  increase  which  is  purely  the  work  of  time  bears 
a  price  only  because  of  monopoly.  Abolisli  the  monopoly,  then,  and 
what  becomes  of  Mr.  George^s  *  real  interest  *  except  as  a  benefit  en- 
joyed by  all  consumers  in  proportion  to  their  consumption  ?  As  far  as 
the  owner  of  the  capital  is  concerned,  it  vanishes  at  once,  and  Mr. 
George's  wonderful  distinction  with  it. 

'*  He  tells  us,  neverthelesB,  that  the  capitalist's  share  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  increased  power  which  capital  gives  the  labourer  is  *not 
a  deduction  from  the  earnings  of  other  men/  Indeed!  What  are 
the  normal  earnings  of  other  men?  Evidently  what  they  can  pro- 
duce with  all  the  tools  and  adyantages  which  they  can  procure  in 
a  free  market  without  force  or  fraud.  If,  then,  the  capitalist,  by 
abolishing  the  free  market,  compels  other  men  to  procure  their 
tools  and  advantages  of  him  on  less  favourable  terms  than  they 
could  get  before,  while  it  may  be  better  for  them  to  come  to  his 
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terms  than  to  go  without  the  capital,  does  he  not  deduct  from  their 
earnings  ? 

"  But  let  us  hear  Mr-  George  further  in  regard  to  the  great 
value  of  time  to  the  idler. 

**  *  Suppose  a  natural  spring  free  to  all,  and  that  Hodge  carries 
a  pail  of  water  from  it  to  a  place  where  he  can  build  a  fire  and 
boU  the  water.  Having  hung  a  kettle  and  poured  the  water  into 
it,  and  arranged  the  fuel  and  started  the  fire,  he  has  by  his  labour 
set  natural  forces  at  work  in  a  certain  direction;  and  they  are  at 
work  for  him  alone,  because  without  his  previous  labour  thej  would 
not  be  at  work  in  that  direction  at  all.  Now  he  may  go  to  sleep, 
or  run  of!  and  plaj,  or  amuse  himself  in  any  way  that  he  pleases; 
and  when  an  hour  ~  a  period  of  time  —  shall  have  elapsed,  he  will 
have,  instead  of  a  pail  of  cold  water,  a  pot  of  boiling  water.  la 
there  no  difference  in  value  between  that  boiling  water  and  the 
cold  water  of  an  hour  before?  Would  he  exchange  the  pot  of  boil- 
ing water  for  a  pail  of  cold  water,  even  though  the  cold  water  were 
in  the  pot  and  the  fire  started?  Of  course  not,  and  no  one  would 
expect  him  to.  And  yet  between  the  time  when  the  fire  is  started 
and  the  time  when  the  water  boils  he  does  no  work.  To  what,  then, 
ia  that  difference  in  value  due  ?  Is  it  not  clearly  due  to  the  element 
of  time?  Why  does  Hodge  demand  more  than  a  pail  of  cold  water 
for  the  pot  of  boiling  water  if  it  is  not  that  the  ultimate  object  of 
his  original  labour  —  the  making  of  tea,  for  example  —  is  nearer 
complete  than  it  was  an  hour  before,  and  that  an  even  exchange  of 
boiling  water  for  cold  water  would  delay  him  an  hour,  to  which 
he  wUl  not  submit  unless  he  is  paid  for  it?  And  why  is  Podge 
willing  to  give  more  than  a  pail  of  cold  water  for  the  pot  of  boil- 
ing water,  if  it  is  not  that  it  gives  him  the  benefit  of  an  hour's  time 
in  production,  and  thus  increases  his  productive  power  very  much 
as  greater  skill  would?  And  if  Podge  gives  to  Hodge  more  than 
a  pail  of  cold  water  for  the  pot  of  boiling  water,  does  Podge  lose 
anything  that  he  had,  or  Hodge  gain  anything  that  he  had  not? 
Ko»  The  effect  of  the  transaction  is  a  transfer  for  a  consideration 
of  the  advantage  in  point  of  time  that  Hodge  had,  to  Podge  who 
had  it  not,  as  if  a  skilful  compositor  should,  if  he  could,  sell  his  skill 
to  a  less  skilful  member  of  the  craft.' 

"  We  will  look  a  little  into  this  economic  Hodge-Podge. 

"  The  illustration  is  vitiated  from  beginning  to  end  by  the  neglect 
of  the  most  important  question  involved  in  it, —  namely,  whether 
Hodge's  idleness  during  the  hour  required  for  the  boiling  of  the 
water  is  a  matter  of  choice  or  of  necessity.  It  was  necessary  to 
leave  this  out  in  order  to  give  time  the  credit  of  the  lx>iling  of  the 
water.  Ijet  us  not  leave  it  out,  and  see  what  will  come  of  it.  If 
Hodge*s  idleness  is  a  matter  of  necessity,  it  is  equivalent,  from  the 
economic  standpoint,  to  labour,  and  counts  as  labour  in  the  price 
of  the  boiling  water,  A  storekeeper  may  spend  only  five  hours  in 
waiting  on  his  customers,  but,  as  he  has  to  spend  another  ^ve  hours 
in  waiting  for  them,  he  gets  paid  by  them  for  ten  hours'  labour. 
His  five  hours  idleness  counts  as  labour,  because,  to  accommodate 
his  customers,  he  has  to  give  up  what  he  could  produce  in  those 
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fire  hours  if  he  could  labour  in  th^?m.     Likewise,  if  Hodge,  when 
boiling  water  for  Podge,  is  obliged  to  spend  an  hour  in  idleness, 
wiB.  charge  Podge  for  the  hour  in  the  price  which  he  sets  on  the 
boiling  water.     But  it  is  Hodge  himself,  this  disposition  of  him- 
fielfj   and  not  the   abstraction,   time,   that   gives  the  water   its  ex* 
changeable  value.     The  abstraction,  time,  is  as  truly  at  work  when 
Hodge  is  bringing  the  water  from  the  spring  and  starting  the  fire 
as  when  he  is  asleep  waiting  for  the  water  to  boil;  yet  Mr,  George 
would  not  dream  of  attributing  the  value  of  the  water  after  it  had! 
been  brought  from  the  spring  to  tlie  element  of  time.     He  wouldl 
say   that   it   was  due   entirely  to   the   labour  of    Hodge,     Properly* 
speaking,  time  does  not  work  at  all,  but,  if  the  phrase  is  to  be  in- 
sisted on  in  economic  discussion,  it  can  be  admitted  only  with  some 
Buch  qualification  as  the  following:     The  services  of  time  are  venal 
only   when    rendered   through    human    forces;    when   rendered    ex* 
closively  through  the  forces  of  nature,  they  are  gratuitous. 

"That  time  does  not  give  the  boiling  water  any  exchangeable 
value  becomes  still  more  evident  wlien  we  start  from  the  hypothesis ' 
that  Hodge's  idleness,  instead  of  being  a  matter  of  necessity,  is  a 
matter  of  choice.  In  that  case,  if  Hodge  chooses  to  be  idle,  and  still 
tries,  in  selling  the  boiling  water  to  Podge,  to  charge  him  for  this 
unnecessary  idleness,  the  enterprising  Dodge  will  step  up  and  offer 
boiling  water  to  Podge  at  a  price  lower  than  Hodge's,  knowing  that^ 
he  can  afford  to  do  so  by  performing  some  productive  labour  while 
waiting  for  the  water  to  boil,  instead  of  loafing  like  Hodge.  The 
effect  of  this  will  be  that  Hodge  himself  will  go  to  work  productively, 
and  then  will  ofifer  Podge  a  better  bargain  than  Dodge  has  proposed, 
and  so  competition  between  Hodge  and  Dodge  will  go  on  until  the 
price  of  the  boiling  water  to  Podge  shall  fall  to  the  value  of  the 
labour  expended  by  either  Hodge  or  Dodge  in  bringing  the  water 
from  the  spring  and  starting  the  fire.  Here,  then,  the  exchange* 
able  value  of  the  boiling  water  ivhich  was  said  to  be  due  to  time-j 
has  disappeared,  and  yet  it  takes  just  as  much  time  to  boil  the 
water  as  it  did  in  the  first  place* 

*^  Mr.  George  gets  into  difBculty  in  discussing  this  question  of  the 
increase  of  capital  simply  because  he  continnally  loses  sight  of  the 
fact  that  competition  lowers  prices  to  the  cost  of  production  and 
thereby  distributes  this  so-called  product  of  capital  among  the  whole 
people.  He  does  not  see  that  capital  in  the  hands  of  labour  is  but 
the  utilisation  of  a  natural  force  or  opportunity,  Just  as  land  is  in 
the  hands  of  labour,  and  that  it  is  as  proper  in  the  one  case  as  in] 
the  other  that  the  benefits  of  such  utilisation  of  natural  forces  should 
be  enjoyed  by  the  whole  body  of  consumers. 

*'  Mr.  George  truly  savs  that  rent  is  the  price  of  monopoly, , 
Suppose,  now,  that  some  one  should  answer  him  thus:  You  mis-' 
conceive;  you  clearly  have  leasing  exclusively  in  mind,  and  sup- 
pose an  unearned  bonus  for  a  lease,  whereas  rent  of  leased  land  is 
merely  incidental  to  real  rent,  which  is  the  superiority  in  location 
or  fertility  of  one  piece  of  land  over  another,  irrespective  of  leasing, 
Mr.  George  would  laugh  at  such  an  argument  if  offered  in  justifica- 
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tion  of  the  receipt  and  enjoyment  of  unearned  increment  or  economic 
rent  bj  the  landlord.  But  he  himself  makes  an  equally  ridiculous 
and  precisely  parallel  argument  in  defence  of  the  usurer  when  he 
says,  in  answer  to  those  who  assert  that  interest  is  the  price  of 
monopoly:  'You  misconceive;  you  clearly  have  borrowing  and 
lending  excluBively  in  mind,  and  suppose  an  unearned  bonus  for  a 
loan,  whereas  interest  on  borrowed  capital  ia  merely  incidental  to 
real  interest,  which  is  the  increase  that  capital  yields,  IrreBpective 
of  borrowing  and  lending.^ 

"Tlie  truth  in  both  cases  is  just  this, —  that  nature  furnishes 
man  immense  forces  with  which  to  work  in  the  shape  of  land  and 
capital,  that  in  a  state  of  freedom  these  forces  benefit  each  indi- 
vidual to  the  extent  that  he  avails  himself  of  them,  and  that  any 
man  or  class  getting  a  monopoly  of  either  or  both  will  put  all  other 
men  in  subjection  and  live  in  luxury  on  the  products  of  their  la- 
bour* But  to  justify  a  monopoly  of  either  of  these  forces  by  the 
existence  of  the  force  itself,  or  to  argue  that  without  a  monopoly  of 
it  any  individual  could  get  an  income  by  lending  it  instead  of  by 
working  with  it,  is  equally  absurd  whether  the  argument  be  re- 
sorted to  in  the  case  of  land  or  in  the  case  of  capital,  in  the  case 
of  rent  or  in  the  case  of  interest.  If  any  one  chooses  to  call  the 
advantages  of  these  forces  to  mankind  rent  in  one  case  and  interest 
in  the  other,  I  do  not  know  that  there  ia  any  serious  objection  to 
his  doing  so,  provided  he  will  remember  that  in  practical  economic 
discussion  rent  stands  for  the  absorption  of  the  advantages  of  land 
by  the  landlord,  and  interest  for  the  absorption  of  the  advantages 
of  capital  by  the  usurer. 

"The  remainder  of  Mr.  George's  article  rests  entirely  upon  the 
time  argument.  Several  new  Hodge-Podge  combinations  are  sup- 
posed by  way  of  illnstration,  but  in  Bone  of  them  is  there  any  at- 
tempt to  justify  interest  except  as  a  reward  of  time*  The  inherent 
absurdity  of  this  justification  having  been  demonstrated  above,  all 
that  is  based  upon  it  falls  with  it.  The  superstructure  is  a  logical 
ruin;  it  remains  only  to  clear  away  the  debris* 

**  Hodge's  boiling  water  is  made  a  type  of  all  those  products  of 
labour  which  afterwards  increase  in  utility  purely  by  natural  forces, 
such  as  cattle,  corn,  etc. ;  and  it  may  be  admitted  that,  if  time  would 
add  exchangeable  value  to  the  water  while  boiling,  it  would  do  the 
same  to  com  while  growing,  and  cattle  while  multiplying.  But  that 
it  would  do  so  under  freedom  has  already  been  disproved.  Starting 
from  this,  however,  an  attempt  is  made  to  find  in  it  an  excuse  for 
interest  on  products  which  do  not  improve  except  as  labour  is  ap- 
plied to  them,  and  even  on  money  itself,  Hodge's  grain,  after  it  has 
been  growing  for  a  month,  is  worth  more  than  when  it  was  first 
gown ;  therefore  Podge,  the  shovel-maker,  who  supplies  a  market 
which  it  takes  a  month  to  reach,  is  entitled  to  more  pay  for  his 
shovels  at  the  end  of  that  month  than  he  would  have  been  had  he 
Bold  them  on  the  spot  immediately  after  production;  and  therefore 
the  banker  who  discounts  at  the  time  of  production  the  note  of 
Podge's  distant  customer  maturing  a  month  later,  thereby  advancing 
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ready  money  to  Podge,  will  be  entitled,  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
from  Podge's  customer,  to  the  extra  value  which  the  month's  time 
is  supposLHl  to  have  added  to  the  Bhovels. 

"  Here  Mr.  George  not  only  builds  on  a  rotten  foundation,  but  he 
mistakes  foundation  for  superstructure.  Instead  of  reasoning  from 
Hodge  to  the  banker  he  should  have  reasoned  from  the  banker  to 
Hodge.  His  first  inquiry  should  have  been  how  much,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  monopoly  in  the  banking  business,  the  banker  could  get 
for  discounting  for  Podge  the  note  of  his  customer;  from  which 
he  could  then  have  ascertained  how  much  extra  payment  Podge 
could  get  for  his  month's  delay  in  the  shovel  transaction,  or  Hodge 
for  the  services  of  time  in  ripening  his  grain.  He  would  then 
have  discovered  that  the  banker,  who  invests  little  or  no  capital  of 
his  own,  and,  therefore,  lends  none  to  his  customers,  since  the  se* 
eurity  which  they  furnish  him  constitutes  the  capital  upon  which 
he  operates,  is  forced,  in  the  absence  of  money  monopoly,  to  reduce 
the  price  of  hia  services  to  labour  cost,  which  the  statistics  of  the 
banking  business  show  to  be  much  less  titan  one  per  cent.  As  this 
fraction  of  one  per  cent,  represents  simply  the  banker's  wages  and  inci- 
dental expenses,  and  is  not  payment  for  the  use  of  capital,  the  element 
of  interest  disappears  from  his  transactions.  But,  if  Podge  can 
borrow  money  from  the  banker  without  interest,  so  can  Podge's 
customer;  therefore,  should  Podge  attempt  to  exact  from  his  cus- 
tomer remuneration  for  the  month's  delay,  the  latter  would  at  once 
borrow  the  money  and  pay  Podge  spot  cash.  Furthermore  Podge, 
knowing  this,  and  being  able  to  get  ready  money  easily  himself,  and 
desiring,  as  a  good  man  of  business,  to  suit  his  customers  con- 
venience, would  make  no  such  attempt.  So  Podge's  interest  ia 
gone  as  well  as  the  banker's.  Hodge,  then,  is  the  only  usurer  left. 
But  is  any  one  so  innocent  as  to  suppose  that  Dodge,  or  Lodge,  or 
Modge  will  long  continue  to  pay  Hodge  more  for  his  grown  grain 
than  his  sown  grain,  after  any  or  all  of  them  can  get  land  free  of 
rent  and  money  free  of  interest,  and  thereby  force  time  to  work  for 
them  as  well  as  for  Hodge?  Nobody  who  can  get  the  services  of 
time  for  notliing  will  be  such  a  fool  as  to  pay  Hodge  for  them. 
Hodge,  too,  must  say  farewell  to  his  interest  as  soon  as  the  two 
great  monopolies  of  land  and  money  are  abolished.  The  rate  of 
interest  on  money  fixes  the  rate  of  interest  on  all  other  capital  the 
production  of  which  is  subject  to  competition,  and  when  the  former 
disappears  the  latter  disappears  tvith  it, 

**  Presumably  to  make  his  readers  think  that  he  has  given  due 
consideration  to  the  important  principle  just  elucidated,  Mr.  George 
adds,  just  after  his  hypothesis  of  the  bankers  transaction  with 
Podge : 

" '  Of  course  there  is  discount  and  discount.  I  am  speaking  of 
a  legitimate  economic  banking  transaction.  But  frequently  bank  dis- 
counts are  nothing  more  than  taxation,  due  to  the  choking  up  of 
free  exchange,  in  consequence  of  which  an  institution  t!iat  controls 
the  common  medium  of  exchange  can  impose  arbitrary  conditions 
upon  producers  who  must  immediately  use  that  common   medium,* 

"  The  evident  purpose  of  the  word  ^  frequently  *  here  is  to  carry 
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the  idea  that,  when  a  bank  discoimt  is  a  tax  imposed  by  monopoly 
of  the  medium  of  exchange,  it  is  simply  a  aomewhat  common  ex* 
ception  to  the  general  rule  of  '  legitimate  economic  banking  transac- 
tions.' For  it  is  necessary  to  have  such  a  general  rule  in  order  to 
sustain  the  theory  of  interest  on  capital  as  a  reward  of  time.  The 
exact  contrary,  however,  is  the  truth.  Where  money  monopoly  ex- 
ists, it  is  the  rule  that  bank  discounts  are  taxes  imposed  by  it,  and 
when,  in  consequence  of  peculiar  and  abnormal  circumstances,  dis- 
count is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  tax,  it  is  a  rare  exception.  The 
abolition  of  money  monopoly  would  wipe  out  discount  as  a  tax 
and,  by  adding  to  the  steadiness  of  the  market,  make  the  cases  where 
it  IS  not  a  tax  even  fewer  than  now.  Instead  of  legitimate,  there- 
fore, the  banker's  transaction  with  Podge,  being  exceptional  in  a 
free  money  market  and  a  tax  of  the  ordinary  discount  type  in  a 
restricted  money  market,  is  illegitimate  if  cited  in  defence  of  in- 
terest as  a  normal  economic  factor. 

"  In  the  conclusion  of  hia  article  Mr.  George  strives  to  show  that 
interest  would  not  enable  its  beneficiaries  to  live  by  the  labour 
of  others.  But  he  only  succeeds  in  showing,  though  in  a  very  ob- 
scure, indefinite,  and  intangible  fashion, —  seemingly  afraid  to 
squarely  enunciate  it  as  a  propositioDj —  that  where  there  is  no 
monopoly  there  will  be  little  or  no  interest.  Which  is  precisely  our 
contention.  But  why,  then,  hia  long  article?  If  interest  will  dis- 
appear with  monopoly,  what  will  become  of  Hodge's  reward  for  his 
time?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Hodge  is  to  be  rewarded  for  hia  mere 
time,  what  will  reward  him  save  Podge's  labour?  There  is  no  es- 
cape from  this  dilemma.  The  proposition  that  the  man  who  for 
time  epent  in  idleness  receives  the  product  of  time  employed  in  labour 
is  a  parasite  upon  the  body  industrial  is  one  which  an  expert  nec- 
romancer like  Mr.  George  may  juggle  with  before  an  audience  of 
gaping  Hodges  and  Podges,  but  can  never  successfully  dispute  with 
men  who  understand  the  rudiments  of  poHtical  economy.'' 

We  have  quoted  the  above  at  considerable  length  because  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  flat  refutation  of  the  Henry  George  theory  of  the 
justice  of  interest. 

Treating  this  same  subject  of  interest,  and  replying  to  an  article 
by  J.  L.  M.  Babcock,  "  Liberty  "  says  in  part :  "  Now  to  the  ques- 
tion proper.  Labour,  says  our  friend,  never  gains  anything  by  ex- 
travagant claims.  True;  and  no  claim  is  extravagant  that  does  not 
exceed  justic^e.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  labour  always  loses  by 
foolish  concessions;  and  in  this  industrial  struggle  every  concession 
18  foolish  that  falls  short  of  justice.  It  is  to  be  decided,  then,  not 
whether  Liberty* $  claim  for  labour  is  extravagant,  but  whether  it 
is  just.  *  Whatever  contributes  to  production  is  entitled  to  an 
equitable  share  in  the  distribution!'  Wrong!  Whoever  contributes 
to  production  is  alone  so  entitled.  What  has  no  rights  that  Who 
is  bound  to  respect.  What  is  a  thing.  Who  is  a  person.  Things 
have  no  claims;  they  exist  only  to  be  claimed.  The  possession  of 
a  right  cannot  be  predicated  of  dead  material,  but  only  of  a  living 

rson.  *  In  the  production  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  the  plough  per- 
bnns  an  important  service,  and  equitably  comes  in  for  a  share  of 
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the  loaf.'  Absurd!  A  plough  cannot  own  bread,  and,  if  it  could, 
would  be  unable  to  eat  it,  A  plough  is  a  What,  one  of  those  things 
above  mentioned,  to  which  no  rights  are  attributable. 

"  Oh  I  but  we  see.  *  Suppose  one  man  spends  his  life  in  making 
ploughs  to  be  used  by  others  who  sow  and  harvest  wheat.  If  he 
furnishes  hia  ploughs  only  on  condition  that  they  be  returned  to 
liim  in  as  good  state  as  when  taken  away,  how  is  he  to  get  his 
bread?'  It  is  the  maker  of  the  plough,  then,  and  not  the  plough 
itself,  that  is  entitled  to  a  reward?  What  has  given  place  to  Who, 
Well,  we'll  not  quarrel  over  that.  The  maker  of  the  plough  cer- 
tainly is  entitled  to  pay  for  his  work.  Full  pay,  paid  ouce;  no 
more.  That  pay  is  the  plough  itself,  or  its  equivalent  in  other 
marketable  products,  said  equivalent  being  measured  by  the  amount 
of  labour  employed  in  their  production.  But  if  he  lends  his  plough 
and  gets  only  his  plough  back,  how  is  he  to  get  his  bread?  asks 
Mr.  Babeoek,  much  concerned.  Ask  us  an  easy  one,  if  yon  please* 
We  give  this  one  up.  But  why  should  he  lend  his  plough?  Wliy 
does  he  not  sell  it  to  the  farmer,  and  use  the  proceeds  to  buy  bread 
of  the  baker?  See,  Mr,  Babcock?  If  the  lender  of  the  plough  're- 
ceives nothing  more  than  his  plough  again,  he  receives  nothing  for 
the  product  of  his  own  labour,  and  is  on  the  way  to  starvation.* 
Well,  if  the  fool  will  not  sell  his  plough,  let  him  starve.  Who 
cares?  It's  his  own  fault.  How  can  he  expect  to  receive  anything 
for  the  product  of  hie  own  labour  if  he  refuses  to  permanently  part 
with  it?  Does  Mr.  Babcock  propose  to  steadily  add  to  this  product 
at  the  expense  of  some  labourer,  and  meanwhile  allow  this  idler, 
who  has  only  made  a  plough,  to  loaf  on  in  luxury,  for  the  balaDce 
of  his  life,  on  the  strength  of  his  one  achievement?  Certainly  not, 
when  our  friend  understands  himself.  And  then  he  will  say  with 
US  that  the  slice  of  bread  which  the  plough-lender  should  receive  can 
be  neither  large  nor  small,  but  must  be  nothing.*' 

We  cannot  forbear  in  this  connexion  to  extract  the  following  signed 
"  Apex/'  which  appeared  in  "  Liberty,"  November  26^  1881^  under 
the  title  "Usury":  "Paying  money  for  the  use  of  money  is  a 
great  and  barbarous  wrong.  It  is  also  a  stupendous  absurdity.  Xo 
one  man  can  use  money.  The  use  of  money  involves  its  transfer  from 
one  to  another.  Therefore,  as  no  one  man  can  use  money,  it  can- 
not be  right  and  proper  for  any  man  to  pay  for  the  use  of  that 
which  he  cannot  use.  The  people  do  use  money;  consequently,  they 
should  pay  whatever  the  money  may  cost. 

"  Money  is  necessarily  a  thing  which  belongs  to  society.  This  is 
one  of  the  great  truths  of  civilisation  which  has  been  generally  over- 
looked* For  this  whole  question  of  the  rightfulness  of  interest  turns 
on  the  question,  MVhat  is  money?'  So  long  as  the  people  shall 
continue  to  consider  money  as  a  thing  of  itself  objectively  —  why, 
there  is  no  hope  for  humanity. 

"  All  wealth  is  the  product  of  labour^  but  no  labour  can  produce 
money*  There  can  be  no  money  until  some  wealth  has  been  pro- 
ducecl,  because  money  is  a  representative  of  wealth. 

"Money  is  a  form  of  credit  —  credit  in  circulation.  It  is  not 
a  thing  of  substance.     The  great  object  of  money  is  to  exchange 
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values.  Now,  value  is  an  idea,  and  money  is  used  to  represent, 
count,  and  exchange  values.  The  symbol  or  token  of  money  is  not 
the  money  itself.  Therefore,  as  money  is  not  a  thing  of  substance, 
and  cannot  wear  out,  it  is  and  ever  must  be  a  great  wrong  and  an 
utter  absurdity  to  give  wealth  for  the  nse  of  an  idea. 

"  In  Gcjuity  compensation  implies  service  or  labour,  and  as  money 
does  not  cost  labour,  why,  labour  cannot  justly  be  demanded  for 
its  use. 

'*  But  let  U8  look  at  it  practically*  The  people  use  money ;  the 
people  furnish  the  money;  and,  if  the  cost  of  issue  is  paid,  there 
can  be  no  other  expense.  The  great  difficulty  touching  this  whole 
matter  is  a  barbarous  misconception  of  the  nature  of  money  and 
a  more  barbarous  disposition  to  monopolise  power  and  rob  the  weak. 
For  —  let  us  ask  —  who  pays  the  great  tax  of  interest?  Not  those 
who  have  and  handle  the  money;  not  those  who  use  the  money; 
but  the  poor,  the  weak,  the  ignorant,  the  dupes  of  the  ruling  class. 
We  can  illustrate  this  by  a  fact  of  to-day.  If  five  or  more  men 
having  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  no  more,  organise  and 
establish  a  national  bank,  just  so  soon  as  their  bank  is  in  opera- 
tion  they  have  the  use  and  income  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  thou- 
fiand  dollars.  Kow,  is  it  not  clear  that,  this  company  having  got 
ninety  thousand  dollars  for  nothing,  somebody  has  lost  that  amount? 
For,  if  one  man  gets  a  dollar  that  he  has  not  earned,  some  other 
man  has  earned  a  dollar  that  he  has  not  got.  That  ifi  as  certain  as 
that  two  and  two  make  four. 

"  If  all  men  could  use  their  own  credit  in  the  form  of  money, 
there  couJd  be  no  such  thing  as  interest.  Yet,  to  put  this  idea  into 
practice,  there  must  be  organisation  and  consolidation  of  credit. 
Commercial  credit,  to  be  good,  must  be  known  to  be  good.  A  man's 
credit  may  be  good  to  the  extent  of  a  thousand  dollars,  but,  that 
fact  not  being  generally  known,  he  must,  as  things  are,  exchange 
his  credit  for  that  which  is  known  to  be  good,  and  pay  a  monopoly 
price  for  the  privilege  of  using  his  own  credit  in  the  form  of 
money. 

"Let  us  remember  that  no  man  can  borrow  money,  as  a  good 
business  transaction,  under  any  system,  unless  he  has  required  se- 
curity to  make  the  lender  whole  in  case  he  should  lose  the  money. 
What  a  stupendous  wrong  is  this  —  that  a  mafi  having  credit  cannot 
use  it,  but  must  exchange  it  and  pay  a  monopoly  price,  which  is  really 
for  the  privilege  of  using  his  own  credit! 

*'And  again,  he  cannot  pay  this  himself,  but  must  compel  the 
poor  man  to  work  out  this  tax;  the  latter  must  pay  this  interest  in 
the  enhanced  price  of  goods*  I  wonder  if  the  people  will  always 
be  thus  blind  and  stupid." 

In  connexion  with  a  criticism  of  an  article  on  interest  which  ap* 
peared  in  "To-day,"  "Liberty"  has  the  following  interesting  lines 
which  are  well  worthy  attention:  "This  raises  a  question  which 
I  have  asked  hundreds  of  times  of  defenders  of  interest  and  which 
has  invariably  proved  a  *  poser'  I  will  now  put  it  to  the  editor  of 
To-day.  A  is  a  farmer  owning  a  farm.  He  mortgages  his  farm 
to  a  bank  for  $1,000,  giving  the  bank  a  mortgage  note  for  that  sum 
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and  receiving  in  exchange  the  bank's  notes  for  the  same  sura,  which 
aie  secured  by  the  mortgage.  With  the  bank-notes  A  bnya  farm- 
ing tooJs  of  B,  The  next  day  B  uses  the  notes  to  buy  of  C  the 
materials  used  in  the  manufaeture  of  tools.  The  day  after,  C 
in  turn  pays  them  to  D  in  exchange  for  something  that  he  needa- 
At  the  end  of  a  year,  after  a  constant  succession  of  exchanges,  the 
notes  are  in  the  hands  of  Z,  a  dealer  in  farm  produce.  He  pays 
tliem  to  A,  who  gives  in  return  $1,000  worth  of  farm  products  which 
he  has  raised  during  the  year.  Then  A  carries  the  notes  to  the 
bank,  receives  in  exchange  for  them  his  mortgage  note,  and  the 
bank  cancels  the  mortgage.  Now,  in  this  whole  circle  of  transac- 
tions, has  there  been  any  lending  of  capital  ?  If  so,  who  Tvas  the 
lender?  If  not,  who  is  entitled  to  any  interest?  I  call  upon  the 
editor  of  To^at/  to  answer  this  question.  It  is  needless  to  assure 
him  that  it  is  vital." 

We  have  referred  on  several  occasions  to  Bastiat's  plane  illustra- 
tion and  we  think  it  well  in  this  connexion  to  offer  the  following 
from  John  Huakin'a  "Letters  to  British  Workmen":  "  Wliat  you 
call  *  wages/  practically,  is  the  quantity  of  food  which  the  possessor 
of  the  land  gives  you  to  work  for  him.  Tliere  is,  finally,  no  *  capital ' 
but  that*  If  all  the  money  of  all  the  capitalists  in  tiie  whole  world 
were  destroyed  —  the  notes  and  bills  burnt,  the  gold  irrecoverably 
buried,  and  all  the  machines  and  apparatus  of  manufactures  crushed, 
by  a  mistake  in  signals,  in  one  catastrophe —*  and  nothing  remained 
but  tlie  land,  with  its  animals  and  vegetables,  and  buildings  for  shel* 
ter  —  the  poorer  population  would  be  very  little  worse  off  than  they 
are  at  this  instant;  and  their  labour,  instead  of  being  Mimited  *  by 
the  destruction,  would  be  greatly  stimulated.  They  would  feed 
themselves  from  the  animals  and  growing  crop;  heap  here  and  there 
a  few  tons  of  Ironstone  together,  build  rough  walls  around  them  to 
get  a  blast,  and  in  a  fortnight  they  would  have  iron  tools  again, 
and  be  ploughing  and  fighting.  Just  as  usual.  It  is  only  we  who 
had  the  capital  who  would  suffer;  we  should  not  be  able  to  live 
idle,  as  we  do  now,  and  many  of  us  ^-  I,  for  instance  —  should  starve 
at  once;  but  you,  though  little  the  worse,  would  none  of  you  be  the 
better  eventually  for  our  loss  —  or  starvation.  The  removal  of 
superfluous  mouths  would  indeed  benefit  you  somewhat  for  a  time; 
but  you  would  soon  replace  them  with  hungrier  ones;  and  there  are 
many  of  us  who  are  quite  worth  onr  meat  to  you  in  different  ways^ 
whirh  I  will  explain  in  due  place;  also  I  will  show  you  that  our 
money  is  really  likely  to  be  useful  to  yon  in  its  accumulated  form 
{besides  that,  in  the  instances  when  it  has  been  won  by  work,  it 
justly  belongs  to  us),  so  only  that  you  are  careful  never  to  let  ns 
persuade  you  into  borrowing  it  and  paying  us  interest  for  it.  You 
will  find  a  very  amusing  story,  explaining  your  position  in  that  case» 
at  the  one  hundred  and  seventeenth  page  of  the  'Manual  of 
Political  Economy/  published  tliis  year  at  Cambridge,  for  your  early 
instruction,  in  an  almost  devotionally  catechetical  form,  by  Messrs. 
Macmillan. 

"Perhaps  T  had  better  quote  it  to  you  entire;  it  is  taken  by  the 
author  *  from  the  French/ 
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'*  There  was  once  in  a  village  a  poor  carpenter  who  worked  hard 
tTom  morning  till  night.  One  day  James  thought  to  himself,  *  With 
my  hatchet,  saw,  and  hammer  1  can  only  make  coarse  furniture^ 
and  can  only  get  the  pay  for  such.  If  I  had  a  plane,  I  should  please 
my  customers  more>  and  they  would  pay  me  more.  Yes,  I  am  re- 
solved I  will  make  myself  a  plane/  At  the  end  of  ten  days  James 
had  in  his  possession  an  admirable  plane  which  he  vjLlued  all  the 
more  for  having  made  it  himselL  TMiilst  he  waa  reckoning  all  the 
profits  which  he  expected  to  derive  from  the  use  of  it,  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  William,  a  carpenter  in  the  neighboring  village.  Wil- 
liam, having  admired  tlie  plane,  was  struck  with  the  advantages 
which  might  be  gained  from  it.     He  said  to  Jamee: 

"  *  You  must  do  me  a  service ;  lend  me  the  plane  for  a  year/  As 
might  be  expected,  James  cried  out,  ^How  can  you  think  of  such 
a  thing,  William?  Well,  if  I  do  you  this  service,  what  will  you 
do  for  me  in  return? ' 

" '  W,  *  Nothing.  Don't  you  know  that  a  loan  ought  to  be 
gratuitous  ?  * 

" '  J.  *  I  know  nothing  of  the  sort ;  but  I  do  know  that  if  I  were 
to  lend  you  my  plane  for  a  year,  it  would  be  giving  it  to  you.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  that  was  not  what  I  made  it  for.' 

" '  IF,  *  Very  well,  then;  I  ask  you  to  do  me  a  service;  what  serv- 
ice do  you  ask  me  in  return  ? ' 

"'J.  'First,  then,  in  a  year  the  plane  will  be  done  for.  You 
must  therefore  give  me  another  exactly  like  it/ 

*i  *  ^y^  €  rp^at  jg  perfectly  just.  I  submit  to  these  conditions.  I 
think  you  must  be  satisfied  with  this,  and  can  require  nothing 
further/ 

*'  *  J.  *  I  think  otherwise.  I  made  the  plane  for  myself,  and  not 
for  you.  I  expected  to  gain  some  advantage  from  it.  I  have  made 
the  plane  for  the  purpose  of  improving  my  work  and  my  condition; 
if  you  merely  return  it  to  me  in  a  year,  it  is  you  who  will  gain  the 
profit  of  it,  during  the  whole  of  that  time.  1  am  not  bound  to  do 
you  Buch  a  service  without  receiving  anything  in  return.  There* 
fore,  if  you  wish  for  my  plane  besides  the  restoration  already  bar- 
gained for,  you  must  give  me  a  new  plank  as  a  compensation  for 
the  advantages  of  which  I  shall  be  deprived/ 

**  "These  terms  were  agreed  to,  but  t!ic  singular  part  of  it  is  that 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  plane  came  into  James's  possession, 
he  lent  it  again;  recovered  it,  and  lent  it  a  third  and  fourth  time. 
It  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  who  still  lends  it.  Let  us 
examine  this  little  story.  The  plane  is  the  symbol  of  all  capital, 
and  the  plank  is  the  s>mnbo]  of  all  interest/ 

*'  If  this  be  an  abridgment,  what  a  graceful  piece  of  highly- 
wrought  literature  the  original  story  must  be!  I  take  the  liberty 
of  abridging  it  a  little  more, 

''Jamea  makes  a  plane,  lends  it  to  William  on  1st  of  January 
lor  a  year.  William  gives  him  a  plank  for  the  loan  of  it,  wears 
it  out,  and  makes  another  for  James,  which  he  gives  him  on  Slst 
December,  On  1st  January  he  again  borrows  the  new  one;  and 
the  arrangement  is  repeated  continuously*     The  position  of  William 
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therefore  is  that  he  makes  a  plane  every  31st  of  December,  lends 
it  to  James  till  tlie  nest  day,  and  pays  James  a  plank  animally 
for  the  privilege  of  lending  it  to  him  on  that  evening.  This,  in 
future  investigations  of  capital  and  interest,  we  will  call,  if  you 
please,  *  The  Position  of  William.' 

"You  may  not  at  the  first  glance  see  where  the  fallacy  lies  (the 
writer  of  the  story  evidently  counts  on  your  not  seeing  it  at  all). 

"  If  James  did  not  lend  the  plane  to  William,  he  could  only  get 
his  gain  of  a  plank  by  working  with  it  himself  and  wearing  it  out 
himself.  When  he  had  worn  it  out  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  would, 
therefore,  have  to  make  another  for  himself.  William,  working  with 
it  instead,  gets  the  advantage  instead,  which  he  must,  therefore,  pay 
James  his  plank  for;  and  return  to  James  what  James  would,  if  he 
had  not  lent  his  plane,  then  have  had  —  not  a  new  plane,  but  the 
worn-out  one.  James  must  make  a  new  one  for  himself,  as  he 
would  have  had  to  do  if  no  William  had  existed;  and  if  William 
likes  to  borrow  it  again  for  another  plank,  all  is  fair. 

"That  is  to  say,  clearing  the  story  of  its  nonsense,  that  James 
makes  a  plane  annually  and  sells  it  to  William  for  its  proper  price, 
which,  in  kind,  is  a  new  plank.  But  this  arrangement  has  nothiDg 
whatever  to  do  with  principal  or  with  interest  Tiiere  are,  indeed, 
many  very  subtle  conditions  involved  in  any  sale;  one  among  which 
is  the  value  of  ideas ;  I  will  explain  that  vahie  to  you  in  the  coiirs?e 
of  time  (the  article  is  not  one  which  modern  political  economists 
have  any  familiarity  with  dealings  in),  and  I  will  tell  you  some- 
what also  of  the  real  nature  of  interest ;  but  if  you  will  only  get 
for  the  present  a  quite  clear  idea  of  *  The  Position  of  William/  it 
is  all  I  want  of  you." 
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Of  London  It  Is  stated  that  when  the  labourer  from  the  country  comes 
into  the  city  to  work,  the  second  generation  of  his  line  is  inferior  in 
health,  strength,  and  ability,  the  third  generation  much  crippled  and 
diseased,  and  there  is  no  fourth. 

Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman. 

For  each  millionaire  in  the  United  States  we  have  300  children  working 
in  factories. 

Lee  Francis  Lyharger, 

New  York  is  one  of  the  richest  cities  of  the  world.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  right,  its  property  is  estimated  at  some  $13,000,000,000.  And  yet 
how  fares  it  with  the  people  in  that  city  of  fabulous  wealth?  At  least  one 
in  every  10  is  buried  in  the  Potter's  Field.  Eighty-eight  per  cent  of  its 
inhabitants  —  and  some  say  94%  —  live  in  rented  houses.  And  as  to 
evictions  —  as  to  being  thrown  right  out  into  the  street  with  your  family 
and  household  effects  —  a  New  York  paper  tells  us  that  "in  one  Judicial  dis- 
trict in  this  city  there  have  been  more  evictions  in  the  last  three  months 
than  occurred  in  the  whole  of  Ireland  during  the  same  period." 

Ibid, 

The  great  Roman  Empire  sank  into  oblivion  when  only  1,800  men  owned 
the  then  known  world. 

Babylon  expired  when  2%  of  her  people  owned  all  the  wealth. 

Egypt  went  down  when  97%  of  her  wealth  was  owned  by  only  2%  of  her 
people. 

And  history  records  that  Persia  perished  when  1%  of  her  people  owned 
all  the  land. 

Frank  Parsons. 

I  look  on  that  man  as  happy  who  when  there  is  a  question  of  success 
looks  into  his  own  work  for  a  reply,  not  into  the  market,  not  into  opinion* 
not  into  patronage. 

Emerson  —  Essay  on  Worship. 

Depend  upon  this,  that  the  individual  who  is  too  lazy  to  do  a  thing, 
will  always  find  plenty  of  good  excuses  for  not  doing  it. 

Elbert  Hubbard. 

Shed  no  tears  over  your  lack  of  early  advantages.  No  really  great 
man  ever  had  any  advantages  that  he  himself  did  not  make. 

Ibid. 
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N  order  to  place  before  the  reader  still  other  views 
ujjon  this  subject  of  interest  we  offer  the  following 
which  was  published  in  "  Liberty/'  August  6,  1881, 
under  the  heading  "Who  is  the  Somebody*': 
**  *  Somebody  gets  the  surplus  wealth  that  labour 
produces  and  does  not  consume.  Who  is  the  Some- 
body?' Such  is  the  problem  recently  posited  in  the  editorial  col- 
umns of  the  New  York  Truth.  Substantially  the  same  questiou  has 
been  asked  a  great  many  times  before,  but,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, this  new  form  of  putting  it  has  created  no  small  hubbub. 
Truth's  columns  are  full  of  it;  other  joiirRaia  are  taking  it  up; 
clubs  are  organising  to  discuss  it;  the  people  are  thinking  about 
it;  students  are  pondering  over  it*  For  it  is  a  most  momentous 
question.  A  correct  answer  to  it  is  unquestionably  the  first  step  in 
the  settlement  of  the  appalling  problems  of  poverty,  intemperance, 
ignorance,  and  crime.  Truth,  in  selecting  it  as  a  subject  on  which 
to  harp  and  hammer  from  day  to  day,  shows  itself  a  level-headed, 
far-sighted  newspaper.  But,  important  as  it  is,  it  is  by  no  means  a 
difficult  question  to  one  who  really  considers  it  before  giving  an 
answer,  though  the  variety  and  absurdity  of  nearly  all  the  replies 
thus  far  volunteered  certainly  tend  to  give  an  opposite  impression. 
*nMiat  are  the  ways  by  which  men  gain  possession  of  property? 
Not  many.  Let  us  name  them :  work,  gift,  discovery,  gaming,  the 
various  forms  of  illegal  robbery  by  force  or  fraud,  usury.  Can  men 
obtain  wealth  by  any  other  than  one  or  more  of  these  methods? 
Clearly,  no.  Whoever  the  Somebody  may  be,  then,  he  must  ac- 
cumulate his  riches  in  one  of  these  ways.  We  will  find  him  by  the 
process  of  elimination. 

"Is  the  Somebody  the  labourer?  No;  at  least  not  as  labourer; 
otherwise  the  question  were  absurd.  Its  premises  exclude  him.  He 
gains  a  bare  subsistence  by  hia  work;  no  more.  We  are  searching 
for  his  surplus  product.     He  has  it  not. 

"  Is  the  Somebody  the  beggar,  the  invalid,  the  cripple,  the  dis- 
coverer, the  gambler,  the  highway  robber,  the  burglar,  the  defaulter, 
the  pickpocket,  or  the  common  swindler?  None  of  these,  to  any 
extent  worth  mentioning.  The  aggregate  of  wealth  absorbed  by 
these  classes  of  our  population  compared  with  the  vast  mass  pro- 
duced is  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean,  unworthy  of  consideration  in 
studying  a  fundamental  problem  of  political  economy.  These  peo- 
ple get  some  wealth,  it  is  true;  enough,  probably,  for  their  own  pur- 
poses; hut  labour  can  spare  them  the  whole  of  it,  and  never  know 
the  difTe fence, 

**  Then  we  have  found  him.  Only  the  usurer  remaining,  he  must 
be  the  Somebody  whom  we  are  looking  for;  he,  and  none  other. 
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But  who  is  the  usurer^  and  whence  comes  bis  power?  There  are 
three  forms  of  lisiirj:  interest  on  mone}%  reot  of  land  and  houses, 
and  profit  in  exchange*  Whoever  is  in  receipt  of  any  of  these  is  a 
usurer.  And  who  is  not?  Scarcely  any  one.  The  banker  is  a 
usurer ;  the  manufacturer  is  a  usurer ;  the  mereiiant  is  a  usurer ;  the 
landlord  ia  a  usurer;  and  the  workingman  who  puts  his  savings, 
if  he  has  any,  out  at  interest,  or  takes  rent  for  his  house  or  lot> 
if  he  owns  one,  or  exchanges  his  labour  for  more  than  an  equivalent, 
—  he  too  is  a  nsuren  The  sin  of  usury  is  one  under  which  all 
arc  included,  and  for  which  all  are  responsible*  But  ail  do  not  benefit 
by  it.  The  vast  majority  suffer*  Only  the  chief  usurers  accumulate: 
in  agricultural  and  thickly-settled  countries,  the  landlords;  in  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  countries,  the  bankers*  Those  are  the 
Somebodies  who  swallow  up  the  surplus  wealth. 

*'  And  where  do  the  Somebodies  get  their  power?  Prom  monopoly. 
Here,  as  usual,  the  State  is  the  chief  of  sinners.  Usury  rests  on 
two  great  monopolies,—  the  monopoly  of  land  and  the  monopoly  of 
credit*  Were  it  not  for  these,  it  would  disappear.  Ground- rent 
exists  only  because  the  State  stands  by  to  collect  it  and  to  protect 
land-titles  rooted  in  force  or  fraud.  Otherwise  the  land  would  be 
free  to  all,  and  no  one  could  control  more  than  he  used.  Interest 
and  house-rent  exist  only  because  the  State  grants  to  a  certain  class 
of  individuals  and  corporations  the  exclusive  privilege  of  using  its 
cn^dit  and  theirs  as  a  basis  for  the  issuance  of  circulating  currency. 
Otherwise  credit  would  be  free  to  all,  and  money,  brought  under 
the  law  of  competition,  would  be  issued  at  cost.  Interest  and  rent 
goncj  competition  would  leave  little  or  no  chance  for  profit  in  ex- 
change except  in  business  protected  by  tariff  or  patent  laws.  And 
there  again  tlie  State  has  but  to  step  aside  to  cause  the  last  vestige 
of  usury  to  disappear. 

**  The  usurer  is  the  Somebody,  and  the  State  is  his  protector* 
Usury  is  the  serpent  gnawing  at  labour's  vitals,  and  only  liberty  can 
detach  aod  kill  it.  Give  labourers  their  liberty,  and  they  will  keep 
their  Mcalth,  As  for  the  Somebody,  he,  stripped  of  his  power  to 
steal,  must  either  join  their  ranks  or  starve." 

In  the  July   2nd,  1887,   issue  of  "  LibeHr/'  under  the  caption  ^ 
*'A  Letter  whic!i  Henry  George  Wouldn't  Print/'  appeared  a  com-^ 
munication   signed  by  John   F.   Kelly*     The  letter  referred  to  was^ 
originally  addressed  to   the   Editor  of  the  "Standard,"  and  is  of 
great  importance  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  subject  of  interest. 
It  ran  as  follows: 

'To  the  Editor  of  ike  Standard: 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  your  reply  to  *  Morris*  in  the 
last  number  of  the  '  Standard  ' ;  but  I  have  not  been  convinced  by  it 
that  Kellogg*s  assertion  that  interest,  even  at  two  per  cent.,  would  in- 
evitably prove  ruinous  is  untrue,  I  do  not  think  that '  Morris  '  is,  and 
I  am  certain  that  Proudhon  was  not,  led  astray  by  confining  his 
attention  to  borrowing  and  lending  instead  of  taking  a  survey  of 
the  whole  field  of  commerce.  It  was  not  intercBt  on  loans  in  the 
ordinary   sense,   but   profit   itself,    that   Proudhon  was  aiming  at 
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Consequently  it  is  begging  tlie  question  to  defend  interest-taking  on 
a  loan  by  asserting  that  the  borrower  may  make  a  still  greater  profit. 

"  Your  distinction  between  interest,  increase  of  capital,  and  usury, 
payment  for  the  use  of  a  legal  tender,  is  ingenious^  but  scarcely  of 
much  value  unless  you  are  prepared  to  show  that  the  former  would 
ejcist  in  the  absence  of  the  latter.  Suppose  I  am  possessed  of  capital 
and  wish  to  engage  in  a  manufacturing  business ;  but  that  my  capital 
13  in  such  shape  that  it  is  not  immediately  available  for  that  busi- 
ness, and  that  a  forced  sale  would  entail  considerable  loss.  There 
are  two  courses  open  to  me;  either  I  must  borrow  money  from  some 
person  having  it  to  lend^  or  I  must  buy  what  machinery  and  sup- 
plies I  need  on  time.  In  either  case,  however  ample  may  be  the 
Becurity  1  give,  I  must  pay  interestj  in  the  one  case  directly,  in  the 
other  in  the  form  of  higher  prices.  Consequently  when  I  place  my 
goods  on  the  market,  I  have  to  charge  not  only  for  my  labour  and 
that  of  my  associates,  for  the  raw  material  and  the  depreciation  of 
the  plant,  but  in  addition  I  most  charge  enough  to  pay  the  interest 
on  tlie  cost  of  this  plant,  and,  if  possible,  enough  additional  to  pay 
me  a  profit.  Prices  are  thus  raised  to  consumers,  who  in  torn,  if 
possible,  raise  the  prices  of  their  products.  This,  however,  cannot 
be  done  by  the  poorest  class  of  consumers,  the  wage-workers,  and 
80  on  them  ultimately  falls  the  burden  of  interest-paying.  Now  I 
am  compelled  to  pay  interest  on  the  money  I  borrow  in  order  to 
procure  stock,  or  higher  prices  for  the  stock  bought  on  time,  solely 
because  of  the  monopoly  allowed  in  the  issuance  of  a  circulating 
medium.  That  an  association  of  persons  possessed  of  capital  could 
issue  to  themselves  non-interest-bearing  mutual-guarantee  notes,  the 
association  being  secured  by  mortgages  on  tlie  property  of  the  indi- 
viduals to  whom  the  notes  were  issued,  and  that  these  notes  would 
be  capable  of  fulfilling  all  the  useful  functions  of  money,  no  one 
who  investigates  the  subject  impartially  can  doubt.  Possessed  of 
such  notes,  I  can  buy  what  I  need  without  being  forced  to  pay  an 
advanced  rate,  since  those  of  whom  I  buy  would  find  them  equally 
serviceable  in  tlieir  purchases  of  me  or  any  other  adherent  of  the 
association.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  what  appeared 
to  be  a  charge  for  the  loan  of  capital  is  really  a  charge  for  the 
use  of  a  circulating  medium;  and  that  the  high  rates  paid  by  the 
wage-workers  for  what  they  buy  would  be  at  once  lowered  by  com- 
petition in  the  presence  of  free  money  without  an  equivalent  re- 
duction  of  wages. 

"  I  think  I  have  made  out  a  suflSciently  good  case  against  interest 
by  showing  that  it  entiiilB  any  unnecessary  hardship  on  the  masses 
of  the  people,  but  the  hardship  that  it  causes  is  not  limited  to  the 
mere  taking  away  of  a  portion  of  their  earnings.  Its  chief  evil 
is  that  every  now  and  again  it  brings  about  a  glut  in  the  market 
and  a  financial  panic.  Were  interest  simply  a  tax  on  the  producer, 
like  that  levied  by  the  feudal  barons,  however  large  it  might  be,  we 
could  hope  to  live  under  it  by  harder  work  and  improvements  in 
the  methods  of  production:  but  the  curse  of  interest  is  that  it  for- 
bids work,  as  a  short  analysis  of  capitalist  production  will  show. 
Suppose  a  community  in  which  there  are  a  number  of  factories  de- 
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voted  to  the  supply  of  articles  of  general  utility,  and  that  the  pro- 
ceeds are  equally  divided  between  the  employing  capitalists  and  the 
employees.  The  inamediate  result,  of  course,  is  that  the  employees, 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  are  able  to  buy  only  one-half  of  the 
goods  produced,  and  that  the  employers  will  not  buy  the  other  half 
since  their  wants  for  common  articles  are  no  greater  than  those  of 
the  employees.  In  consequence,  commercial  stagnation  results,  and 
the  factories  close  for  a  time, —  possibly  some  of  the  employers  are 
ruined.  In  such  a  state  of  affairs  some  relief  would  be  afforded  by 
the  introduction  of  a  new  industry,  the  production  of  articles  of 
luxury,  as  this  would  tend  to  make  the  circulation  more  complete. 
The  relief  would,  however,  be  imperfect  at  best,  and  besides  would 
encounter  grave  obstacles  to  its  success.  For  the  capitalist  who  in- 
vests all  his  surplus  income  in  luxuries  is  really  abdicating  his  func- 
tions, since,  although  he  continues  to  draw  interest,  he  loses  the 
power  of  increasing  the  amount  he  draws,  and  consequently  will  be 
rapidly  distanced  by  any  rival  who  pursues  the  accumulation  policy. 
A  glut  sooner  or  later  is  therefore  inevitable  under  the  capitalist 
system,  and  the  only  remedy  is  the  replacement  of  that  system  by 
one  in  which  the  labourer's  wages  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  buy  back  his  own  product, —  that  is,  one  in  which  profit  is 
abolished. 

"  I  am  aware  that  economic  writers  generally  speak  of  the  hope 
of  profit  as  a  necessary  incentive  to  labour;  but  this  is  evidently  a 
confusing  of  terms,  for  all  that  is  necessary  as  an  incentive  is  that 
labour  should  receive  a  reward,  and  profit  in  the  economic  sense 
lessens  this  reward*  Besides,  if  we  suppose  a  community  all  the 
members  of  which  are  equally  capitalists,— t,  e.^  equally  rich  and 
with  equal  opportunities, —  it  is  evident  that  profit  would  be  reduced 
to  zero  and  yet  that  labour  wou]d  continue.  Profit  in  the  economic 
sense  ia  in  its  nature  one-sided  and  cannot  be  generalised ;  for  if, 
in  an  equalitarian  society,  each  one  advances  the  prices  of  his  prod- 
uct five  per  cent  above  cost, —  that  is,  makes  five  per  cent,  proht, — 
the  net  result  is  as  if  no  one  had  made  any.  There  is  a  sense,  however, 
in  which  mutual  profit  (advantage)  occurs, —  for  instance,  the  advan* 
tage  arising  from  the  division  or  specialisation  of  labour;  but  here  the 
advantage  remains  when  exchange  takes  place  at  cost, —  that  is, 
when  profit  in  the  economic  sense  has  vanished,— and  hence  its 
existence  cannot  serve  as  a  defence  of  interest, 

*^  I  do  not  intend  by  anything  I  have  said  to  belittle  the  im- 
portance of  tlie  land  reform  movement.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that, 
were  the  power  of  landlordism  to  remain  as  it  is,  the  advantages  ac- 
cruing from  the  reform  I  am  advocating  would  be  absorbed  by  the 
landlords.  I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  to  abolish 
landlordism,  and  all  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that  such  abolition  is 
not  enough.  The  party  that  seeks  the  emancipation  of  the  proletariat 
must  inscribe  on  its  banner  Free  Money  as  well  as  Free  Land. 

61  East  Seventh  St.,  New  York/'  ''^^^^  ^'  ^^"3^- 

Another  article  much  to  the  point  upon  this  subject  was  written 
for  **  Philadelphia  Mechanics,"  by   Hugo  Bilgram,   under   the   title 
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**Perpetoal  Motion  an  Orthodox  Doctrine."  The  following  extract 
from  the  article  will  be  found  of  interest :  "  If  an  inventor  show 
a  professor  a  motor  which,  once  cliarged  with  a  given  amount  of 
energy,  would  from  time  to  time  give  out  new  energy  without  con- 
suming the  original  power  therein  stored,  he  would  have  reason  to 
maintain  that  the  new  power  wag  not  the  result  of  the  original 
charge,  but  must  have  some  othwr  source,  and  had  he  the  opportunity 
of  a  close  examination,  he  would  not  fail  to  find  the  hidden  belt, 
the  covered  shaft,  the  secret  pipe,  or  electric  wire,  which  out  of 
the  sight  of  the  casual  observer  conveys  the  additional  power  to 
the  contrivance. 

"  Yet,  when  our  industrial  machinery  is  charged  with  a  given 
amount  of  labour-power,  in  the  form  of  capital,  we  not  only  observe 
with  stoistic  equanimity  a  phenomenon  having  the  essential  features 
of  a  physical  perpetual  motion,  but  even  denounce  the  crank  who 
dares  to  assert  that  there  is  a  screw  loose  somewhere  in  our  social 
and  industrial  machinery.  As  soon  as  the  complete  analogy  of  an 
apparent  perpetual  motion  and  the  present  operation  of  capital  m 
recognised  J  it  will  not  take  long  to  discover  the  social  contrivance  by 
which  the  increase^  now  attributed  to  the  cooperation  of  capital,  is 
really  abstracted  from  the  workers,  both  mental  and  physical,  and 
the  cause  may  then  be  seen  which  with  unerring  certainty  brings 
about  that  industrial  distress  to  the  study  of  which  at  present  so 
much  thought  is  directed,  of  which  the  ultimate  outcome  will  be  the 
solution  of  the  !al>our  problem,  independent  of  the  consideration  of 
what  constitutes  a  working  day." 

In  treating  this  subject  we  are  considering,  nnder  the  caption  of 
**  Economic  Theories  of  Interest,"  G.  Bernard  Shaw  offers  the  fol* 
lowing  severe  arraignment  of  the  present  regime  which  we  quote 
from  the  September  24th,  1887,  issue  of  "Liberty'*: 

*'  It  ia  not  easy  to  gather  from  the  economists  a  precise  idea  of 
what  interest  really  iSy  except  that  it  is  always  an  excuse  for  an 
idle  man  to  live  on  the  labour  of  an  industrious  one.  Elucidation 
aa  to  the  rate  of  interest,  and  mystilication  as  to  its  nature,  is  the 
rule  in  the  popular  treatises.  The  only  view  that  can  be  called 
orthodox  i&  that  from  which  interest  appears  as  a  payment  to  a 
producer  to  induce  him  to  postpone  consumption  of  his  product  in 
favor  of  some  other  person  who  wishes  to  consume  it  immediately, 
and  who  proposes  to  replace  it  ultimately  and  restore  it  to  the  pro- 
ducer, paying  interest  in  the  meantime  as  a  solatium  to  the  pro- 
ducer for  his  abstinence.  Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  paymeuts 
called  interest  are  actually  made  to  the  tune  of  $2riO,000,OOD  a  year 
in  this  country;  but  the  orthodox  explanation  of  them  hardly  carries 
conviction:  for  they  are  not  made  to  producers;  many  of  the  non- 
producers  to  whom  tiiey  are  paid,  so  far  from  abstaining,  consume  as 
much  and  as  quickly  as  they  care  to;  and,  above  all,  the  postpone- 
ment of  consumption,  far  from  being  a  penalty  which  a  man  need 
be  bril>eil  to  suflTer,  is  a  necessary  provision  against  old  age  and  in- 
firmity, the  power  of  arranging  for  which  is  one  of  the  chief  ad- 
yantages  which  members  of  a  continuous  human  society  have  over 
wild  beasts.     Wliat  evidence  have  we  that  the  borrower's  desire  to 
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anticipate  the  act  of  production  outweighs  the  lender's  need  to  defer 
the  act  of  consumption?  If  the  borrower  needs  the  help  of  the 
lender  J  the  lender  no  leas  needs  the  help  of  the  borrower,  sinc^ 
deferring  consumption  is  not  a  matter  of  locking  up  gold  in  a 
safe  and  taking  it  out  in  a  year  or  ten  years  hence  to  spends  but  a 
matter  of  disposing  of  machinery  that  will  ruat,  and  food  that  will 
rot,  to  men  who  have  present  occasion  for  them  and  are  willing  to 
repay  their  cost  at  some  future  time.  The  reply  is  that  the  unde- 
niable fact  that  the  payments  are  made  to  tlie  lenders  proves  that 
the  borrower's  need  is  the  greater.  But  before  that  evidence  can  be 
accepted  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  payments  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  on  other  grounds. 

"  And  here  be  it  said  that,  in  the  conversation  of  the  average  city 
man  startled  by  a  Socialistic  suggestion  that  the  rate  of  interest  is 
not  the  law  of  God,  the  phenomenon  is  accounted  for  on  many  other 
grounds*  Sometimes  it  is  insurance  against  risk  of  loss.  Some- 
times it  is  rent  of  ability,  or  profits.  Sometimes  it  is  the  difference 
between  the  normal  price  and  the  market  price  of  machinery,  caused 
by  the  demand  exceeding  the  supply.  Soraetinies  it  is  increase  due 
to  improved  methods  of  production.  Sometimes  it  is  the  earth's 
natural  increase.  There  is,  in  fact,  little  advantage  in  ordinary  dis- 
cussion in  assuming  that  this  or  that  theory  is  the  standard  theory 
of  Interest,  because,  although  our  capitalists  vehemently  assert,  or 
jiay  others  to  assert,  that  they  are  standing  by  sound  economic  prin« 
ciples,  it  will  be  found  that  to  drive  them  out  of  one  economic 
position  is  merely  to  drive  them  into  another,  until  all  possible 
economic  positions  are  occupied  by  their  opponents,  when  they  simply 
proclaim  the  whole  science  of  economics  unpractical  if  not  immoral, 
and  defend  their  property  on  the  plain  ground  that  they  enjoy  it 
and  mean  to  keep  it  as  long  as  they  can.  But  before  they  are  driven 
quite  to  that  point,  they  often  strike  out  brilliant  impromptu  theories 
of  their  own.  For  example,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  those  who 
defend  capitalists  as  the  class  to  which  we  owe  machinery  (a  romantic 
notion)  contend  gravely  tliat  labour  saving  inventions  should  not 
save  labour, —  that  the  quantity  of  toil  undergone  should  remain 
constant,  and  the  increase  of  product  be  the  property  of  the  in- 
ventor and  his  heirs  forever.  Thus  society  ehould  consist  of  a  class 
of  noo-inventors  —  or  anticipated  inventors  —  and  their  descendants, 
working  as  hard  and  living  as  poorly  as  aboriginal  barbarians,  and 
a  class  of  inventors  and  their  descendants  enjoying  all  the  surplus 
produce,—  all  the  advantages  of  the  steam  digger  over  the  unpro* 
tected  hand  and  nails, —  of  the  ocean  steamer  over  the  naked  swim- 
mer, in  such  a  state  we  can  imagine  the  aboriginal  class  asking 
why  the  inventors  should  appropriate  the  surplus.  *  Because/  the 
inventors  would  reply,  *  we  have  benefited  society  by  our  inventions/ 
*  But  you  don't  benefit  society/  the  others  would  answer :  '  We  are 
no  better  off  than  if  nothing  had  ever  been  invented, —  nay,  we  are 
worse;  for  if  you  had  not  invented  spades  and  ships  and  the  like, 
we  might  have  invented  them  for  ourselves.*  The  inventors'  retort 
would  be:  *It  is  false:  we  hate  benefited  society;  we  are  so- 
ciety; and  we  are  benefited.     You  are  but  the  scum  and  dregs,^- 
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the  stupid^  the  thriftless,  the  dninken,  the  congenitally  diseased,  and 
criminals.  If  not,  why  do  yon  not  invent  something,  as  we  —  or 
at  least  onr  ancestors  —  did?'  These  inventors  would  be  in  a  poii- 
tion  to  retain  an  army  of  policemen  and  soldiers  to  maintain  and 
extend  their  legal  rights.  Finally^  all  the  evils  that  have  eprnng 
from  private  property  in  land  woiild  ensue  from  private  property  in 
the  profits  of  discovery.  Interest  is  not  due  to  this  cause  amon^ 
ns;  for  the  law  limits  patents  and  copyrights  to  periods  only  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  holders  from  losing  by  their  labour.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  inventors  themselves  strive  to  appropriate  the  advantages 
of  their  inventions.  For  example,  banking  is  a  device  for  saving 
labour  to  society.  But  the  bankers  object  is  not  to  save  labour  to 
society,  but  to  himself.  Exchange  costs  a  body  of  merchants  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  labour.  '  Let  me  conduct  your  exchanges,'  says  the 
banker,  *and  I  will  undertake  that  they  shall  cost  you  less  than 
they  do  at  present/  If  the  merchants  consent,  he  conducts  their 
exchanges  on  the  banking  system  at  much  l^s  cost  than  before, 
makes  them  pay  nearly  as  much  as  before,  and  pockets  the  difference. 
Only  by  the  freedom  of  other  financiers  to  adopt  hia  system  and 
tempt  his  customers  by  offering  to  share  the  advantage  with  them, 
can  that  advantage  eventually  be  distributed  throughout  the  com- 
munity* Give  the  first  banker  a  patent  forever;  and  out  of  all 
the  benefits  of  banking  his  fellow-citizens  will  enjoy  nothing  except 
the  small  makeweight  needed  to  prevent  them  from  being  perfectly 
indifferent  whether  they  bank  at  all  or  not.  And  even  the  make- 
weight may  safely  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  community,  having 
adopted  the  banking  system,  has  forgotten  that  any  alternative  to 
it  18  possible/* 

In  his  **The  Cost  of  Competition,"  Mr.  Sidney  A,  Beeve  deals 
at  some  length  with  this  question  of  interest 

**  (1)  There  is  no  possibility  whatever  of  all  individuals  attaining 
incomes  from  ike  ownership  of  capiiaL  If  all  citizens^  or  even  the 
great  majority  of  them,  should  succeed  in  following  the  example, 
too  often  self-extolled,  of  the  *  self-made  *  man  and  accumulate 
capitalism  to  an  extent  equal  with  him,  the  immediate  result  would 
be  that  no  one  would  any  longer  draw  any  income  in  the  shape  of 
interest,  dividends,  etc.  The  current  rate  of  interest  would  sink 
to  zero.  However  fast  the  masses  may  succeed  in  accumulating 
capitalism,  in  savings-banks  or  other  form,  it  is  only  to  the  degree 
that  the  larger  capitalists  accumulate  more  rapidly  than  they  that 
interest-rates  (actual,  not  apparent)  may  be  maintained. 

**  (2)  Since  interest  is  drawn  in  complete  idleness,  after  the  initial 
effort  whereby  the  capitalism  was  hired  out  or  'invested*  and  the 
agreement  upon  the  interest-rate  was  estahlished,  it  can  in  no  sense 
be  regarded  as  the  return  to  the  capitalist  of  the  value  of  any  pro- 
ductive  labour,  either  past  or  current,  upon  his  part.  The  past 
labour,  if  any,  of  acquisition  of  his  capitalism  is  conserved  to  him 
in  his  ownership  of  the  principal  of  his  'capital,'  which  he  can 
liquidate  at  any  time  that  he  desires  his  pay  for  that  labour.  Of 
current  labour  on  his  part  there  is  none;  he  works  only  when  his 
capitalism  needs  reinvestment,  which  is  fust  when  it  fails  to  draw  to 
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him  an  income.  This  income,  or  interest,  therefore,  can  be  regarded 
as  nothing  else  than  a  bald  abstraction  by  the  capitalist,  from  the 
productive  labour  which  hires  and  uses  his  capital,  of  a  portion  of 
tiie  value  which  the  latter  produces,  which  is  demanded  and  col- 
lected solely  because  the  capitalist  poBsesics  the  power  to  demaod 
and  collect  it. 

"  (3)  The  porUon  so  abstracted  naturaUtf  becom.es,  hy  gravita^ 
Hon,  the  maximum  which  labour  can  pay  and  still  have  left  to  itself 
a  surplus,  in  the  form  of  wages^  which  is  somewhat  greater  than 
it  would  have  enjot/ed  had  it  refused  to  hire  the  capital  and  had 
continued  in  hand-labour  instead, 

**lf  it  be  said  that  herein,  at  last,  is  the  justification  of  capital- 
iam;  that  it  merely  transfers  to  the  owner  of  the  capital  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  tliat  capital,  as  evidenced  by  the  increased  pro- 
ductivity of  labour  with,  as  compared  to  without  it,  the  reply  is 
fourfold,  viz, : 

"  (1)  What  potentiality  for  the  production  of  value  lies  in  any 
original  form  of  capital,  such  a^  a  novel  or  useful  invention,  over  tlie 
methods  previously  prevailing  most  obviously  belongs,  if  to  any 
individual,  to  the  inventor.  At  present  he  seldom  gets  it;  but  if 
he  does  not,  the  capitalist  certainly  cannot  step  into  his  shoes  and 
claim  it  upon  the  same  grounds, 

"  (2)  What  potentiality  for  the  production  of  value  lies  in  later 
replicas  of  the  original  invention,  by  whomever  created,  is  im- 
mediately visible  in  the  market-price  of  these  duplications;  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  principal-value  of  the  capital.  The  only  money  which 
can  honestly  be  demanded  upon  the  basis  of  this  claim  is  a  single 
payment  of  this  price.  If  the  law  is  to  prevent  swindling,  by  re- 
peated collections  from  the  community  for  a  single  value  produced, 
it  should  permit  the  capitalist  to  be  paid  for  the  creation  of  his 
capital  only  once.  That  is  the  only  payment  which  it  permits  to 
any  other  sort  of  creative  lahoiir,  no  matter  how  continuously  pro- 
ductive to  the  community  the  fruit  of  that  labour  may  ever  after- 
wards be.  That  is,  it  should  protect  the  capitalist  in  the  owner* 
ship  of  his  principal;  hut  all  current  pa}Tnents  which  he  may  re- 
ceive for  its  use,  over  and  al>ove  actual  depreciation,  should  be  com- 
pelled by  law,  in  ordinary  justice,  to  count  as  payments  in  purchase 
of  the  capital.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  true  interest 
should  be  zero.  In  other  words,  the  claim  with  which  this  paragraph 
is  headed,  if  logically  analysed,  furnishes  no  legitimate  explanation 
of  interest. 

"  Standard  Oil  dividends,  for  instance,  are  reported  to  have 
ranged  as  high  as  42  per  cent,  per  annum.  Discounting  all  consider- 
ations of  watered  or  otherwise  inflated  valuations  of  stock,  how  many 
times  must  the  original  labour  which  was  expended  in  producing  the 
real  capital,  which  this  theory  hordens  with  the  responsibility  for 
all  of  this  interest,  have  been  reimbursed  for  its  exertions*  since 
1875?  And  still  this  labour  is  not  paid- — according  to  the  argu- 
ment that  it  is  the  original  creation  of  the  capital  which  justifies 
the  drawing  of  interest,  !t  has  not  begun  to  be  paid.  It  still  holds 
the  full  value  of  the  principal  as  certificate  of  this  work  done  so  long 
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ago.  For  this  work  it  will  acknowledge  full  payment  only  wlieii,  in 
addition  to  ail  of  these  payments  of  interest,  the  prineipal  h  liqyi- 
dated.  On  all  other  stocks,  usually  earning  lowt»r  rates  of  interest, 
although  the  absurdity  of  the  claim  may  not  be  so  palpable,  the  iiijua* 
tice  is  just  as  pure. 

"  (3)  This  point  can  be  brought  out  etill  more  clearly  if  tlaore 
be  introduced  into  the  elementary  illustrative  case  sti!l  another  step 
in  specialisation,  one  which  is  now  an  almost  universal  fact  in  modern 
industry:  the  one  between  the  real  production  of  capital  and  its  mere 
idle  ownership.  We  may  imagine  our  canoe-builder,  for  instance, 
become  so  prosperous  that  he  can  atford  to  sit  in  the  shade  and  to 
hire,  with  a  portion  of  the  rentals  drawn  from  the  canoes  already  in 
use,  canoe-builders  and  repairers  to  work  lor  him  daily.  These  men 
receive  wages  for  their  daily  work.  It  is  ordinarily  supposed,  tiiut^ 
in  simple  justice,  they  receive  the  value  which  they  produce  —  this 
value  being,  as  in  any  ease,  the  gross  value  created  minus  the  cost  of 
the  ^central-office^  direction  and  aecountance.  If  so,  then  the  in- 
debtedness for  the  original  creation  of  the  capital  is  cancelled  for- 
ever there  and  then,  and  no  further  just  claim  for  payments  of  any  sort 
may  ever  after  be  based  thereon.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  interest  be  a 
»ort  of  deferred  payment,  to  the  producer  of  capital,  of  that  portion 
of  the  value  which  he  created  which  was  not  paid  to  him  at  the  time 
when  the  capital  was  created,  then  these  hired  creators  of  capital  are 
not  receiving  just  wages  at  the  hands  of  their  employer;  he  must  be 
holding  back  something  of  their  value  produced,  and  when  it  later 
finds  its  way  into  his  hands  he  is  bound  to  turn  it  over  to  thenu  Ele 
cannot  pose  otherwise  than  as  a  trustee.  If  he  holds  back  this  portion 
of  their  natural  wages  and  does  not  later  turn  it  over  to  thern,  then 
18  this  merely  another  way  of  tranafenring  value  from  its  producer 
to  one  able  to  acquire  it  by  force  of  circumstances;  that  is  to  say, 
the  employer  assumes  toward  his  employee  the  same  attitude  as  the 
armed  hunter  did  in  bargaining  with  the  unarmed  fisherman.  It  in 
needless  to  say  that  actual  interest-payments  do  not  pretend  to  follow 
these  lines  of  disinterested  trusteeship  at  all.  They  therefore  must 
not  lay  claim  to  the  principles  lying  back  of  them. 

*^  (4)  The  final  point  of  significance  as  to  the  nature  of  interest  is 
that  the  great  bulk  of  capitalism  upon  which  interest  is  now  being 
drawn  never  was  created  by  the  cainialiat  at  alL  It  was  won  by 
barter  or  was  inherited-  Therefore  the  question  as  to  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  capitalist's  proper  income:  interest, —  whether  rightful  or 
the  opposite, —  turns  upon  the  value  to  the  community  of  the  Capi* 
talist's  mere  suzerainty  of  these  repUcas  of  Inventi<»n*s  novidl^, 
which  were  produced  by  Lalx>ur  and  acquire<l  into  legal  ownership 
by  the  Capitalist  by  methods  yet  to  be  explored* 

''All  of  these  considerations  unqualifiedly  identify  capitalism  and 
the  collection  of  interest  as  a  species  of  Imrter.  ITie  points  of  coin- 
cideoce  whereby  this  identity  are  established  are: 

**  (1)  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  Production.  Capital  has,  but 
Capitalism  has  not;  and  the  capital  is  furnished  by  Laboar,  not  by 
the  Capitalist 
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"  (2)  Its  amouBt  is  determined  and  ite  payment  assured  solely  by 
might,  of  legal  possession  on  the  part  of  the  capitalist  and  by  force 
of  need  on  the  part  of  the  borrower,  the  labourer. 

**  (3)  It  universally  tends  to  expand  against  its  ultimate  limit; 
the  ability  of  the  nser  to  make  the  in te rest-payments  and  still  earn 
wages  slightly  better  than  what  he  might  earn  without  the  capital 

"Therefore  capital  and  interest-drawing  will  hereafter  be  regarded 
as  merely  one  form  of  barter  or  competition,  and  will  be  understood 
as  included  within  those  terms.  In  capitalism  the  competition  is  be- 
tween classes,  the  capitalist-class  vs.  the  borrowing  (or  producer) 
clasSj  instead  of  betwc*en  trades  or  between  individuals,  as  w^ere  the 
two  forms  of  competition  already  discussed.  We  shall  contrast  the 
former  with  the  latter  by  the  terms  vertical  and  horizontat  competi- 
tion, respectively;  but  except  for  this  difference  in  relative  position 
of  the  contending  parties  the  two  forma  of  competition  are  identical 
in  nature, 

**  These  statements  have  not  been  founded  at  all,  it  is  to  be  noted, 
upon  any  denial  that  labour  is  better  off  with  capital,  even  under 
capitalism,  than  it  was  previously.  It  merely  denies  the  self-right- 
eous explanation  of  interest  as  an  institution  warranted  by  consid- 
erations of  justice^  The  existence  of  capital, —  the  material  tools 
used  by  the  producing  labourer,— is  warranted  by  its  beneficent  effect 
upon  general  and  individual  productivity.  The  existence  of  capital- 
ism is  not  w^arranted  by  any  consideration  except  that  we  do  not 
know  how  to  get  rid  of  it.  That  the  increment  in  productivity  due 
to  the  use  of  capital  should  go  back  to  the  capitalist,  either  in  whole 
or  in  appreciable  part,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  is  denied  in  toto.  It 
comes  back  to  the  capitalist,  in  large  part,  simply  because  he  can 
make  it  come  back,  ^VU  pretence  that  he,  purely  as  a  capitalist  and 
not  as  a  labourer  specialised  into  superintendence,  either  produces  this 
increment  himself,  or  that  he  himself  aids  labour  to  produce  it,  is 
absolutely  without  foundation  —  as  will  appear  even  more  clearly  aa 
the  analysis  develops. 

*'  As  with  many  other  pairs  of  activities  between  which  sharp  con- 
trast is  to  be  drawn,  these  of  the  creation  and  the  ownership  of  capi- 
tal, or  of  the  use  and  the  ownership,  may  both  find  expression,  at 
times  and  in  part,  within  a  single  individual.  Such  an  one  may  de- 
vote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  each  of  the  two;  or  here,  since  one 
*  activity '  is  idleness, —  the  activity  consisting  solely  in  the  consump- 
tion of  wealth  produced  by  the  activity  of  others,  a  negative  activity, 
—  all  of  his  time  may  be  absorbed  in  productive  labour,  for  which  he 
enjoys  full  return  in  the  form  of  *  wages,'  while  the  income  from  his 
ownership  of  capital  comes  t^uite  in  addition  to  that. 

*'  If  it  be  urged  that  the  capitalist  runs  constant  risk  of  not  being 
able  to  obtain  profitable  investment,  or  to  liquidate  his  capital  into 
its  original  money-value  upon  need,  owing  to  constant  fly ct nations 
in  commercial  valuations,  the  reply  is  threefold : 

"  (1)  The  individual's  voluntary  risk  is  of  no  value  to  the  com- 
munity and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  reimburse  him  therefor. 
Piracy  runs  risks,  in  prosecuting  its  business  upon  the  high  seas  — 
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of  a  gallows  erected  by  its  own  lawlessness.  So  does  anarchy,  in 
handling  dynamite.  The  burden  of  proof  remains  upon  the  capital- 
ist to  show  how  his  risk  aids  the  community.  It  is  of  his  own  making 
and  his  own  choosing.  If  he  had  sold  his  capital  for  cash  at  the 
time  of  its  first  creation,  not  attempting  to  keep  it  for  the  sake  of 
prying  interest  out  of  other  people's  pockets  with  it,  there  would  have 
teen  incurred  no  risk  of  losing  it.  The  risk  would  then  have  been 
distributed  over  tlie  entire  community  and  have  become  insensible, 

"  (2)  The  risk  is  not  so  great  but  that  (a)  it  ia  overbalanced  by 
the  average  rate  of  interest,  so  that  there  always  results  to  the  cap- 
italist, in  the  long  run,  a  handsome  net  income ;  and  but  that  (b)  cap- 
italism steadily  accumulates;  that  is,  that  the  capitalist  enjoys  the 
situation  and  constantly  seeks  to  accentuate  it. 

**'  (3)  The  risk  is  incurred  solely  because  it  ia  the  aim  of  all  bar- 
ker to  fluctuate  prices,  and  because  all  capitalism  and  all  barter  are 
operated  upon  the  principle  of  cannibalism.  That  is  to  say,  if  one 
capitalist  should  find  at  any  time  that  his  capitalism  had  depreciated, 
or  flown  altogether,  it  could  be  only  because  he  had  taken  too  heavy 
a  pirate*&  risk  and  attacked  too  powerful  or  too  empty  a  galleon,  or 
because  some  other  capitalist  or  barterer  had  caught  him  nappmg 
and  had  gobbled  him  up.  .  •  .  Summary,  In  view  of  all  tliese 
considerations  the  following  principles  of  equity  are  laid  down  as  ax- 
iomatic : 

"  (1)  The  only  return  honestly  earned  in  the  original  production 
of  capital  ia  that  reserved  to  any  other  form  of  productive  labour, 
viz, :  the  value  produced.  This  once  conserved  to  the  producer  by  the 
community,  in  a  single  net  payment  for  a  given  lump  of  material 
capital  produced,  any  demand  for  a  second  or  a  greater  payment,  or 
for  a  series  of  current  payments,  such  as  interest,  amounts  to  ex- 
tortion  pure  and  simple,^ —  under  what  pressure  will  be  seen  later. 

"  (2)  The  gain  in  productivity  of  labour  due  to  the  existence  of 
capital,  over  what  it  was  without  it,  if  to  be  divided  by  Labour  with 
anyone,  should  go  in  part  to  the  Inventor,  as  to  another  form  of 
productive  labour;  hut  the  question  as  to  what  portion  should  go 
to  each  is  here  deliberately  neglected,  as  irrelevant  to  the  main  ques- 
tion. 

**  (3)  The  doctrine  that  Interest  is  earned  by  current  service  per- 
formed for  society  by  the  Capitalist  wil!  not  bear  investigation.  In 
the  first  place,  the  interest  is  paid  only  during  those  periods  when 
the  Capitalist  is  idle ;  and  value  cannot  be  produced,  and  if  not  pro- 
duced is  not  earned,  by  idleness.  In  the  second  place,  the  ownership 
of  capital  is  retained  by  the  Capitalist  at  his  own  behest,  as  a  priv- 
ilege, solely  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  income  under  discussion, 
and  not  as  a  patriotic  or  philanthropic  piece  of  self-sacrifice.  For 
instance,  the  chief  source  of  our  present  municipal  corruption  is  the 
enormous  sums  which  the  Capitalist  is  willing  to  spend  for  ike  prtV' 
ilege  of  owning  the  productive  capital  used  by  labour  in  maintaining 
urban  transportation,  the  supply  of  gas  and  electricity,  and  similar 
public  services.  If  the  canoe^ow^ner  has  so  much  desired  to  benefit 
either  th^  individual  fisherman  or  the  community  with  his  canoes 
he  would  have  sold  them  to  the  one  or  the  other  for  their  equivalent 
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in  fish,  as  soon  as  built;  for  he  would  then  have  reeeired,  in  consum- 
able fornij  the  full  value  of  his  labour,  the  value  produced,  and  could 
therefore  hardly  pose  as  an  altruist;  while  the  utmost  service  which 
he  could  perform  for  society  and  for  which  he  could  equitably  ask 
pay  had  tlien  been  done.     .     .     . 

"  (4)  The  immorality  of  the  practice  of  interest-drawing  is  ob- 
vious from  the  premium  which  it  places  upon  idleness.  The  privilege 
of  drawing  interest  never  persuaded  anyone,  successfully,  into  produc- 
tivity.  It  persuades  them  directly  away  from  productivity,  into  bar- 
ter ;  and  when  barter  has  accumulated  enough,  away  from  barter  into 
idleness.  No  one  who  has  spent  his  life  in  production  draws  an  ap- 
preciable income  in  the  form  of  interest.  Not  even  inventors,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Edison,  ever  make  money  by  inventing;  they  make 
it,  if  at  all,  as  business  men,  by  successful  barter  over  their  inven- 
tions. Every  existing  income  of  appreciable  size  which  consists  of 
interest  upon  invested  capital  is  drawn  from  a  fortune  originally  ac- 
cumulated by  barter. 

"  The  simple  fact  is,  the  exaction  of  Interest  from  Labour  for  the 
use  of  capital  is  a  parasitical  process  attaching  itself  to  the  Exchange 
between  Jjabour-Specialising-upon-TooI-making  and  Labour-Special- 
ising-upon-Tool-using,  exactly  as  Barter  is  a  parasite  upon  exchange 
between  labour  using  one  sort  of  tools  and  raw  material  and  labour 
using  another  sort.  The  characteristics  of  the  two  parasites  are  ex- 
actly alike.  Every  generalisation  or  law  previously  stated  or  here- 
inafter to  be  deduced  in  relation  to  barter  holds  equally  true  of  the 
drawing  of  interest  from  the  idle  ownership  of  capital.  The  pres- 
sure which  is  put  upon  productive  labour  to  give  up  this  strength  to 
the  parasite  is  exerted  in  a  different  fashion,  to  be  sure,  but  the  differ-  ] 
enee  is  in  form  only.  In  barter  it  falls  directly  from  the  barterer 
upon  the  labourer;  in  capitalism  it  falls  indirectly,  and  therefore 
more  obscurely.     But  it  is  the  same  force  in  each  case." 

Speaking  jointly  of  rent  and  interest  Proudhon  draws  a  picture  of 
a  "consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished/'  He  says:  "In  abolish- 
ing rent  and  interest,  the  last  vestiges  of  old-time  slavery,  the  Revo- 
lution abolishes  at  one  stroke  the  sword  of  the  executioner,  the  seal  ] 
of  the  magistrate,  the  club  of  the  policeman,  the  gauge  of  the  ex- 
ciseman, the  erasing-knife  of  the  department  clerk,  all  those  insignia 
of  Polities,  which  young  Liberty  grinds  beneath  her  heel." 

We  wish  now  briefly  to  consider  two  other  apologists  for  interest. 
We  wish  to  consider  these  two  together  for  the  reason  that  the  last 
one  can  beat  be  comprehended  by  first  understanding  its  predecessor. 
The  first  of  these  theories  is  that  set  forth  in  "The  Positive  Theory i 
of  Capital,''  by  Eugen  Y,  Bohm-Bawerk.  On  pages  285  and  28S 
the  author  says:  "In  the  previous  book  I  tried  to  show,  and  account 
for,  the  natural  difference  that  exists  between  the  value  of  present  and 
the  value  of  future  goods.  I  have  now  to  show  that  this  difference 
of  value  is  the  source  and  origin  of  all  Interest  on  Capital.  .  .  . 
Interest,  then,  comes,  in  the  most  direct  way,  from  the  difference  in 
value  between  present  and  future  goods," 

In  considering  other  theories  of  interest  our  author  says  in  the 
game  chapter:    "This  is   the  extremely  simple   explanation   of  a 
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transaction  which,  for  hondreda  of  years,  was  made  the  subject  of 
interpretations  very  involved,  very  far-fetched,  and  very  untrue. 
Since  the  days  of  Molina^'us  and  Saimasius,  the  Loan  has  been  con* 
ceived  of  as  a  transaction  analogous  to  the  Hire ;  as  a  transfer  of  the 
temporary  use  of  fungible  goods.  This  method  of  interpretation 
seems  simple  and  natural  enough.  It  has,  too,  the  advantage  and 
support  of  being  in  harmony  with  popular  ideas  and  popular  speech. 
We  do  not  say,  ^  I  sell  you,  or  exchange  you  £100,'  but,  *  I  lend  you 
£100/  The  transaction  is  a  loan,  and  interest  a  usura,  a  use  of 
money.  But,  before  a  scientific  basis  could  be  given  to  this  popular 
conception,  a  whole  series  of  subtil  ties  had  to  be  invented,  and  to 
obtain  these  out  of  tlie  circumstances  of  actual  life  taxed  all  the  re* 
sources  of  sophistry. 

*'  First  it  has  to  be  shown  that,  in  transferring  a  thing,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  transfer  more  than  the  whole  of  it;  namely,  that  in  giving  the 
borrower  posBession  of  the  loaned  thing,  it  is  possible  to  transfer  to 
him  the  right  to  all  and  every  use  that  can  be  made  of  the  thing, 
even  to  the  consumption  that  annihilates  it,  and,  besides  that,  the 
right  to  a  separate  kind  of  remnant  use,  for  which  a  separate  claim, 
the  claim  of  interest,  can  be  made.  Then  the  further  subtilty  had  to 
be  invented,  that,  in  perishable  goods  —  goods  which  perish  in  the  act 
of  use  —  there  is,  all  tlie  same,  a  continuous  use,  ever  rising  anew 
from  its  own  ashes;  a  use  which  lasts  even  when  the  good  *  used  ^  has 
long  ceased  to  exist !  It  had  to  be  discovered  that  a  cwt.  of  coal  can 
be  burned  to  cinders  on  l&t  January,  1888,  and  yet  be  'used'  unin- 
terruptedly throughout  the  whole  year,  and,  perhaps,  for  five,  or  ten, 
or  a  hundred  years  to  come;  and,  what  is  best  of  all,  that  this  last- 
ing use  can  always  be  bought  for  a  particular  price,  although  and 
after  the  coal  itself,  and  the  right  to  consume  it  to  the  last  atom, 
has  been  given  away  for  another  and  a  different  price! 

"  In  my  former  book,  Capital  and  Interest^  I  subjected  this  singu- 
lar thepry  to  a  searching  critical  examination.  I  showed  how,  under 
peculiar  historical  conditions,  it  came  into  the  world  as  the  hirth  of 
circumstances,  in  which,  to  save  interest  and  justify  it  against  the 
unquestionably  unjust  attacks  of  the  canonists,  a  decent  foundation 
had  to  be  found  for  it  at  any  price,  or,  if  not  found,  invented.  I 
showed  that  this  theory  had  its  troubled  source  in  a  fiction.  It  was 
a  fiction  adopted,  in  its  time,  by  the  old  jurists,  in  full  consciousneaa 
that  it  was  simply  a  fiction  set  up  for  certain  practical  legal  pur- 
poses; but  afterwards,  by  a  strange  misunderstanding,  this  fiction  was 
adopted  as  a  sufficient  scientific  fact,  I  tried,  further,  to  show  that 
this  theory  is,  in  itself,  full  of  mistakes,  internal  contradictions,  and 
impossibilities,  and  how,  finally,  when  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
it  leads  inevitably  to  further  contradictions  and  impossibilities*  In 
opposition  to  it,  and  in  place  of  it,  I  now  offer  my  own  positive  the- 
ory, then  unpublished,  and  confidently  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  judge 
on  which  side  lies  illusion  and  error,  and  on  which  truth/' 

In  his  work  entitled  **  Capital  and  Interest,"  the  same  author 
says: 

"  The  loan  w  a  real  exchange  of  present  goods  against  future 
goods.     For  reasons  that  I  shall  give  in  detail  in  my  second  volume, 
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present  goods  invariably  possees  a  greater  value  than  future 
of  the  same  number  and  kind,  and  therefore  a  definite  sum  of  pres- 
ent goods  eauj  as  a  rule,  only  be  purchased  by  a  larger  sura  of  future 
goods.  Present  goods  possess  an  agio  in  future  goods.  This  agio  is 
interests  It  is  not  a  separate  equivalent  for  a  separate  and  durable 
use  of  the  loaned  goods,  for  that  is  incouceivable;  it  is  a  part  equiva- 
lent of  tlie  loaned  sum,  kept  separate  for  practical  reasons.  The  re- 
placement of  the  capital  -j-  the  interest  constitutes  the  full  equiva- 
lent." 

It  is  impossible  within  reasonable  limits  to  give  a  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  reasons  set  forth  by  Prof.  Bohm-Bawerk,  which  led  him  to 
conclude  that  present  goods  are  worth  more  than  future  goods  and^ 
happily  for  our  purposes,  such  a  review  is  not  necessary.  It  will  be 
found  fully  presented  in  Book  V  of  **  The  Positive  Theory  of  Cap- 
ital." Prof.  Bohm-Bawerk  synthesises  these  reasons  into  what  he 
calls  his  fundamental  principle  which  is  "  that  present  goods  have  a 
higher  subjective  value,  and  thus  a  higher  price,  than  future  goods 
of  like  kind  and  number."  He  gives  three  reasons  for  this  subjective 
valuation.  First;  the  difference  between  want  and  provision  for 
want.  Second;  the  under-valuation  for  future  pleasures  and  pains, 
and  third ;  the  technical  advantage  inherent  in  present  goods  due  to 
the  superior  productivity  of  long  processes  of  production  over  short 
processes.  In  addition  to  these  reasons  taken  separately  he  claims 
that  they  also  may  cooperate. 

In  an  article  by  Mr.  Hugo  Bilgrim,  published  in  *' The  Journal  of 
Political  Economy  "  for  March,  1908,  entitled  "  Analysis  of  the  Nature 
of  Capital  and  Interest,"  the  theories  of  Prof.  Bohm-Bawerk  are  sub- 
jected to  a  most  searching  analysis  from  which  they  emerge  much  the 
worse  for  wear. 

The  next  theory  of  interest  to  which  we  have  referred  is  that  of 
Mr.  Clarence  G,  Hoag.  Mr.  Hoag  offers  what  he  considers  a  refn^j 
tat  ion  of  Prof.  Bohm-Bawerk's  theories,  and  then  gives,  as  >a  sul 
stitute  therefor,  his  own  theory,  in  which  he  defines  interest  as  fol- 
lows:  ''Economie  interest  is  the  gain  in  aggregate  income  secured 
by  mere  soonness  in  taking  further  advantage  of  the  forces  of  nature. 
.  .  .  Commercial  interest  is  the  price  of  the  opportunity  to  secure 
economic  interest.  .  ,  .  interest  is  a  sort  of  wages  fur  soonness  in 
improving  methods  of  production/' 

This  requires  some  explanation  to  make  it  intelligible.  Let  iia 
quote  a  few  lines  of  Mr.  Hoag's  argument  in  which  he  refers  to  the 
well-known  '*  productivity  ^'  theory,  then  to  tlie  theory  of  Prof.  Bohm» 
Bawerk,  and  lastly  to  his  own.  He  says :  *'  And  now  I  think  the 
three  theories  we  have  been  discussing  will  stand  out  clearly  as  dis- 
tinct  from  each  other.  According  to  the  *  naive  productivity  the- 
ory *  interest  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  tool  saves  labour 
above  its  upkeep  cost  According  to  your  (Prof.  Bohm-Bawerk*8) 
theory,  it  is  accounted  for  mainly  by  the  fact  that,  to  put  it  con- 
cretely, a  month's  labour  applied  now  will  produce  more  in  a  produc- 
tive process  continuing  two  years  than  in  one  continuing  one  year. 
According  to  my  theory,  it  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  month's 
labour  in  a  productive  process  now  continuing  any  length  of  time 
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can  be  made  to  produce  more  than  the  same  labour  in  the  eame 
process  a  year  hence  continuing  for  the  same  length  of  time,  '  Can 
be  made  to  produce  more/  I  say :  it  will  produce  more  only  {/  applied 
to  improving  the  process.  Mere  soomiess  in  applying  labour  does 
not  necessarily  result  in  a  gain,  but  mere  soomiess  in  applying  it 
so  as  to  take  further  advantage  of  the  forces  of  nature  does  necessarily 
result  in  a  gain,  a  gain  in  the  aggregate  income  of  the  race." 

To  elaborate  this  thonght  a  little  further  we  may  say,  that  Mr* 
Hoag's  theory,  as  we  understand  it,  contends  that  if  Smith  makes 
an  improvement  in  the  productive  process  by  which  natural  forces 
will  be  more  fully  used  than  heretofore,  the  aggregate  gain  to  the 
world,  by  virtue  of  this  improvement,  will  be  greater  if  it  be  applied 
now  than  if  applied  a  year  later;  greater  by  just  the  amount  of  saving 
w^hich  occurs  between  now  and  one  year  later.  He  contends  that  this 
increment  is  not  the  result  of  being  able  to  engage  in  a  process  of 
production  having  a  greater  yield  because  being  a  longer  process,  but 
that  it  comes  from  the  fact  that  it  is  sooner  applied  and,  therefore, 
begins  to  return  a  yield  at  an  earlier  date;  all  this  earlier  yield  being 
just  80  much  clear  gain  over  a  process  applied  later.  "  The  product 
of  industry ,^^  says  Mr,  Hoag,  ^"^  is  due  to  (1)  Nature  itself,  (2) 
sheer  labour,  (3)  effectiveness  in  application  of  labour.  The  right- 
ful owner  of  nature,  that  is  humanity,  let  us  say,  should  receive  that 
share  of  the  product  that  is  due  to  nature,  that  is,  ^  economic  rent.' 
Those  who  supply  sheer  labour  should  receive  that  share  of  the  prod- 
uct that  is  due  to  sheer  labour,  which  is  part  of  what  is  called  in 
economic  discussion  ^  wages.'  Those  to  wbom  it  ia  due  that  sheer 
labour  is  applied  effectively,  that  is,  those  who  supply  intelligence 
for  the  application  of  labour,  should  receive  that  share  of  the  product 
that  is  due  to  wliat  they  supply:  and  all  of  economic  interest  is  due 
to  what  they  supply.'' 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  endeavoured,  in  considering  interest,  to 
give  a  suggestion  of  the  views  of  current  political  economy;  of  the 
Single  Tax;  of  at  least  one  phase  of  Socialism;  and  of  Anarchism; 
as  well  as  some  short  extracts  from  others  who  would  probably  not 
range  themselves,  without  some  qualification,  under  any  of  these 
fitandards. 

That  the  views  represented  are  by  no  means  consistent  goes  without 
Bajing.  In  the  following  chapter  we  shall  put  before  the  reader  what 
fleems  to  us  to  be  some  of  the  most  salient  points  of  this  mooted  topic. 
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The  rich  man  excuses  himself  thus:  "  I  give  money  to  people  so  that 
they  may  work  for  me,  and  it  is  a  good  action  on  my  part  for  which 
God  will  reward  me.  How  could  they  earn  money  without  me? "  I 
answer:  *'  You  are  claiming  to  help  men  by  the  fruit  of  their  own 
labour.  Who  earned  the  money  that  you  are  spending?  Why,  the  labour- 
ers themselves. "  Money  makes  men  blind  and  mad.  *'  I  pay  for  my  - 
bread,"  la  your  only  answer.  Sometimes  I  go  two  months  without  a  single ' 
one  of  your  pennies,  and  yet  I  have  enough  to  eaL  But  If  you  went  two 
months  without  my  hread.  what  kind  of  a  song  would  you  sing?  Now 
tell  me,  reader^  which  one  of  us  is  dependent  on  the  other?  Which  of  us 
is  entitled  to  the  head  of  the  table?  Is  It  not  I?  Why,  then,  have  you 
taken  it?  Make  a  good  defence  for  yourself  or  stop  eating  our  bread. 
Cultivate  an  acre  of  land  and  then  sit  dow^n  at  the  table.  Before  you 
pass  on  the  merits  of  my  l>ook,  O  reader,  I  beseech  of  you  not  to  eat  of 
our  bread  for  two  days.  But  no;  In  an  hour  you  will  again  stretch  out 
your  hand  to  our  tree  of  life,  forbidden  to  you, —  I  mean  the  bread 
produced  by  others"  toiL  If  you  despise  us  why  do  you  eat  our  bread? 
if  I  were  wise  and  learned  as  you  are  1  should  always  eat  money. 

Timothu  MichaiJovUch  Bondnreff — ^Wor^%  According  to  the  Bible, 

When  we  had  65.000,000  people  in  the  United  States  we  had  about 
165,000,000,000  worth  of  property -- counting  both  Wealth  and  Land. 
And  BO  if  this  property  had  been  converted  Into  money  and  divided  equally 
among  all  the  people,  there  would  have  been  a  thousand  dollar  bill  for 
the  pocket  of  each  man,  woman  and  child  In  the  nation.  And  In  every 
crowd  of  1,000  people  there  would  have  been  an  aggregate  of  1 1,000,000 
in  the  pockets  of  the  people  of  that  one  crowd. 

But  if  you  caught  a  man  in  that  crowd  with  a  million  dollars  in  his 
own  pocket,  how  much  would  be  left  In  the  pockets  of  the  remaining 
999?  Nothing.  It  Is  a  mathematical  imposBiblllty  for  one  man  to  have 
a  million  dollars  in  his  own  pocket  without  getting  that  thousand  dollar 
bill  out  of  the  pocket  of  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  that  crowd. 

And  that  Is  what  the  word  **  millionaire*'  means.  It  means  that  In 
order  for  one  man  to  acquire  a  million,  a  thousand  people  must  be  Im- 
poverished; for  one  man  to  accumulate  ten  million  dollars,  ten  thousand 
people  must  be  plundered  and  deapolled  of  their  property;  and  in  order 
for  Just  one  man  to  be  worth  a  hundred  million  dollars,  a  hundred  thou- 
sand American  citizens  must  t>e  despoiled  of  their  property. 

Nor  is  this  all.  For  each  additional  Individual  who  reaches  the  mil- 
lionaire class  —  or  for  each  rollllon  added  to  the  huge  fortune  of  those  al- 
ready there  —  a  thouBand  more  free-bom,  American  citizens  must  be  Im- 
poverished. Is  there  a  patriot  citizen  within  the  bounds  of  the  Republic 
who  can  find  any  joy  In  contemplating  the  awful,  heart-rending,  soul- 
crushing  significance  of  that  one  word,  the  word  "  millionaire?" 

Lee  Francis  Lyharger^ 
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NTEREST  ia  beat  defined  as  the  payment  for  the 
use  of  capital.  It  is  sometimes  less  accurately  given 
the  definition  which  appears  in  the  Standard  Die* 
tionary,  to  wit :  "  Payment  for  ihe  use  of  money, 
lUgWU  Htf^  *^^  money  bo  paid,"  etc.  In  attempting  to  justify  in- 
|fe*^ir.  Vagal  ti  rest  Henry  George  says  in  his  "  Progress  and  Pov- 
eriy  ;  "  hor  interest  is  not  properly  a  payment  made  for  the  use  of 
capital^  but  a  return  accming  from  the  increase  of  capital.**  That  this 
variation  of  detinition  does  not  make  good  Mn  George^s  attempted  jus- 
tification we  believe  we  shall  he  abundantly  able  to  show.  It  is  a  com- 
mon commercial  euphuism  to  speak  of  capital  as  "earning"  interest. 
Nothing  could  well  be  a  greater  distortion  of  language.  Tlie  word 
earn  can  be  applied  only  to  sentient  organisms.  It  has  a  distinctly 
ethical  connotation.  We  find  by  reference  to  the  dictionary  that 
the  word  is  defined  thus :  "  To  gain  as  a  just  return  or  recompense 
by  service,  labour,  or  exertion ;  ,  ,  .  to  merit  by  reason  of  service 
or  exertion." 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  if  the  use  of  capital  implies  the 
earning  of  anything  it  must  imply  the  earning  of  some  sentient  or- 
ganism, and  moreover,  that  tliis  "  earning  ^'  must  be  just.  As  we 
shall  show  that  interest  is  both  unjust  and  indefensible,  we  shall  show 
by  implication  that  the  word  *'  earn  '*  does  not  properly  apply  to  it  in 
any  way.  Those  apologists  for  interest  who  wisely  avoid  the  use  of 
the  word  "  earn  "  as  applied  to  capital,  realising  as  all  siiould  re- 
alise, that  this  word  implies  a  condition  of  activity,  while  capital 
per  se  is  invariably  passive^  are  wont  to  substitute  the  words  accrue^ 
or  increase^  referring  not  to  the  "  earnings  '*  of  capital,  but  to  that 
which  accrues  to  capital,  or  to  the  inr reuse  of  capital.  Now  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  capital  wil!  not  increase  until  somebody  increases 
it.  On  the  contrary,  taken  in  tha  mass,  as  all  such  matters  must  be 
taken,  capital  will  waste  if  left  to  itself. 

The  reasons  which  are  assigned  by  various  writers  in  their  attempts 
to  justify  interest,  do  not  by  any  means  show  a  genera!  agreement 
among  the  defenders  of  this  institution.  We  cannot  afford  space  to 
deal  with  more  than  those  views  which  seem  to  us  to  present  most 
plausibilit}\  These  we  may  denouiinate  as  follows.  (1)  Interest 
is  the  reward  of  abstinence.  (2)  The  power  which  exists  in  capital 
to  increase  the  productiveness  of  labour.  (3)  "Interest  springs 
from  the  power  of  increase  which  the  reproductive  forces  of  Nature, 
and  the  in  effect  analogous  capacity  for  exchange,  give  to  capital.*' 
The  first  of  these  positions  is  practically  that  of  Aistm  Smith,  who 
gays  of  interest;  "It  is  the  eompensation  which  the  borrower  pays 
to  the  lender,  for  the  profit  which  he  has  an  opportunity  of  making 
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by  the  uae  of  the  money/'  In  Bliort,  it  is  the  payment  for  a  sacrifice 
made  by  the  lender  to  the  borrower,  or  the  reward  for  the  lender  ab- 
staining from  using  the  capital  himself. 

The  second  position  is  that  of  Bastiat  and  many  others,  and  the 
third  position  is  that  of  Henry  George.  The  first  two  of  these  po- 
sitions Mn  George  himself  completely  demolishes,  and  hia  own  po- 
sition receives  a  similar  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  editor  of 
"  Liberty,"  Mr*  Benjamin  K.  Tucker.  Mr*  George  points  out  that 
abstinence  produces  nothing.  That  if  a  sum  of  money  be  locked  up 
in  a  vault  as  much  abstinence  is  shown  as  though  it  had  been  loaned, 
pointing  out  that  in  the  one  case  no  increase  would  be  expected, 
while  in  the  otlier  an  additional  sum  would  he  looked  for  by  way  of 
interest.  He  very  rationally  concludes  tliat,  since  interest  and  no 
interest  result  from  exactly  the  same  amount  of  abstinence^  it  cannot 
be  the  abstinence  which  causes  the  interest.  He  further  develops  the 
fact  that  accumulation  is  the  end  and  aim  of  abstinence;  that  it  can  by 
no  possibility  do  more  than  this,  and  that  unaided  it  cannot  do  even 
80  much,  since  if  every  one  wTre  to  refrain  from  using  capital  it  would 
waste  itself  so  rapidly  that  in  a  few  years  the  world's  capital  would 
be  but  a  negligible  fraction  of  what  it  now  is. 

In  treating  the  second  position  mentioned  above,  Mr.  George  shows 
its  fallacy  in  connexion  with  Bastiat's  celebrated  plane  analogy. 
This  we  have  already  gone  into  at  some  lengthy  and  shall  elaborate 
more  fully  a  little  later* 

The  third  position,  that  of  Mr.  George  himself,  has  been  very 
ably  met  in  the  quotations  given  in  the  preceding  chapter.  There 
remains,  however,  some  inconsistencies  in  Mr.  George's  theory  which 
we  have  not  yet  pointed  out.  One  of  the  most  fundamental  of  tliese, 
it  appears  to  us,  is  this  great  philoBopher's  failure  to  show  how  he 
deduces  a  personal  advantage  from  a  commtinal  advantage.  After 
showing,  in  a  most  satisfactory  way,  that  rent  is  wrong  hecause  it 
is  a  charge  for  that  to  which  all  men  have  an  equal  right  without 
charge,  he  proceeds  to  justify  interest  on  the  basis  of  an  alleged  nat" 
ttral  increase.  We  say  "  alleged  "  because  it  is  considered  by  some  an 
open  question  whether  or  not  the  constructive  forces  of  Nature  over- 
balance the  destructive  forces,  A  field  of  wheat  grows  in  a  few 
months,  and  a  catch  of  fish  rot  in  a  few  days.  Cultivated  land  yields 
large  returns,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  slips  back  to  pasturage  and 
farther  back  to  thicket  with  astonishing  ease;  and  here  seems  a  fit- 
ting point  to  note  another  important  consideration,  to  wit,  that 
there  is  a  law  here  which  we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen 
pointed  out, —  a  law  which  reminds  one  of  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns^ — a  law  which  is  most  pregnant  with  significance.  We  may 
postulate  this  law  thus:  the  higher  the  evolved  status,  the  larger  will 
tend  to  be  the  proportion  which  the  destructive  force  makes  to  the 
constructive  force.  We  may,  perhaps,  show  our  thought  in  a  sen- 
tence if  we  say  that  a  delicate  chronometer  will  rust  to  inutility,  if 
exposed  to  Nature's  forces,  much  quicker  than  a  sun  diaL  The  more 
highly  specialised  and  intricate  a  mechanism^  whether  it  be  of  flesh, 
of  steel,  or  of  vegetable  matter,  the  more  easily  will  it  be  deranged 
by  the  natural  destructive  forces  of  Nature.     Weeds  will  grow  in  al- 
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most  any  soil,  but  the  highly  special ised  flowerB  require  a  care 
proportionate  to  tlieir  compk^x  needs.  As  iowera  are  developed  into 
higher  and  higher  types,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  more  and  more  unfitted  to 
battle  with  the  weeds  and  other  adverse  natural  conditions. 

Eunning  along  pari  passu  with  this  development  is  a  condition  of 
environment  which  tends  ever  more  and  more  to  bring  into  action 
the  law  of  diminishing  returns,  thus  cutting  down  productiveness 
upon  the  other  end  of  the  proposition.  This  tendency  of  Nature  to 
make  her  highly  evolved  products  more  unstable,  if  you  please,  than 
those  which  are  less  complex,  is  both  significant  and  far  reaching. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  increasing  lack  of  stability  is  in* 
variably  true  of  all  ikings  but  we  do  contend  that  it  is  true  in  such 
an  overwhehning  majority  of  cases  as  to  make  it  a  vital  point  to 
consider. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  connexion  with  Henry  George's  theory  of 
interest,  we  have  only  to  imagine  an  evolution  sufficient  to  reach  that 
stage  where  the  destructive  forces  of  Nature  balance  the  constructive 
forces,  in  order  entirely  to  do  away  with  his  basis  of  intereBt.  If 
we  assume  that  while  this  point  may  not  yet  have  been  reached,  it 
will  be  reached  in  the  natural  process  of  evolution,  we  are  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  Henry  George's  theory  of  interest  cannot  sur- 
vive natural  evolutionary  processes.  More  than  this,  we  are  led  to 
see  that  just  in  proportion  as  Nature  evolves  into  higher  and  higher 
types,  will  his  alleged  basis  for  interest  decrease.  What  then  are  we 
to  say  for  the  justice  of  a  regime  which  cannot  survive  the  natural 
betterment  of  evolution?  Until  this  betterment  occurs  conditionfl 
will,  of  course,  not  be  ideal  (which  is  not  to  say  that  they  will  be 
then),  and  since  absolute  ethics  deals  with  perfect  environment,  our 
contention  that  interest  is  not  just,  according  to  absolute  ethics,  would, 
for  all  that  Henry  George's  theory  shows  to  the  contrary,  have  to 
stand. 

Keverting  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  question  of  how  Henry 
George  deduces  a  personal  advantage  from  a  communal  right,  we 
have  to  consider  that  he  states  without  ambiguity  tliat  the  right  to  use 
the  earth  belongs  to  all  mankind,  and  his  philosophy  shows,  that 
by  this  he  means  that  all  mankind  has  an  inalienable  right  to  an  un- 
divided use  of  the  earth.  Neither  he  nor  his  followers  fail  to  make  it 
plain  that  when  they  use  the  term  earth^^  they  mean  all  the  land,  air, 
water,  sunshine,  etc.,  which  can  be  found  upon  this  planet.  Now, 
an  undivided  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth  must  carry  with  it,  as  inher* 
ent  within  it,  an  undivided  right  to  the  use  of  all  those  forces  bound  up 
in  the  earth.  An  inalienable  right,  as  we  have  seen,  cannot  he  parted 
with.  We  cannot  sell,  loan,  or  in  any  way  estrange  our  right  to  the  use 
of  the  earth  and  its  forces.  Smith  cannot  loan  his  interest  in  the 
force  of  gravitation,  neither  can  he  loan  his  interest  in  that  marvel- 
lous chemistry  of  Nature  which  makes  a  few  kernels  of  corn  grow 
into  a  bnahel.  The  labour  which  he  puts  into  planting  the  corn  is 
Justly  his,  but  the  forces  which  cause  that  kernel  to  multiply  come 
from  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  sunlight,  in  which  he  owns  no  di* 
vided  right  whatsoever.  If,  now,  he  attempt  to  capitalise  these  forces 
and  extort  a  payment  because  of  the  increase  which  has  resulted  from 
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tlieDi,  tills  payraeBt  can  be  made  only  through  the  labour  of  another. 
Everything  which  is  said  against  rent  pertains  in  kind,  with  equal 
force,  with  regard  to  interest.  Note  here  that,  even  if  it  were  con- 
tended that  man  had  such  an  inalienable  right  to  a  distinct  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface  as  would  constitute  an  malicnabk  divided  right 
in  the  earth^^ — ^a  contention  which  no  dose  thinker  would  admit, — 
the  case  of  the  apologist  for  interest  would  in  no  wise  be  helped. 
The  inalienable  right  to  the  use  of  a  definite  portion  of  the  earth 
would  carry  with  it  an  inalienable  right  to  the  use  of  all  the  natural 
forces  pcTtaining  to  this  delinite  portion.  As  the  right  to  these 
forces  and  their  residts  would  be  inalienable,  they  conld  not  be  parted 
with,  and  if  he  received  any  interest  for,  by^  through,  or  because  of 
these  rights,  he  wouldj  in  so  doing,  commit  an  act  of  robbery,  since 
he  would  be  offering  no  title  to  anything  whatsoever  which  could 
constitute  a  quid  pro  quo.  He  who  borrowed  from  him  and  paid 
interest  would  have  exactly  as  good  a  right  to  take  the  capital  offered 
without  any  papnent  whatsoever,  This,  bear  in  mind,  is  not  to  say 
tliat  he  would  have  a  right  so  to  take  it.  but  merely  to  say  that  he 
would  have  as  good  a  right  to  take  it  gratis  as  the  other  would  have 
to  loan  it  for  interest. 

As  John  Stuart  Mill  pointed  out  long  ago,  wliere  several  things 
are  all  necessary  to  a  result  one  cannot  be  said  to  be  more  necessary 
tlian  another.  Wliile  it  is  true  that  labour  using  land  can  produce 
wealth,  it  is  also  true  that,  in  a  highly  evolved  social  state,  produc* 
tion,  in  the  mass,  invariably  results  from  the  interaction  of  three 
factors,  namely;  land,  labour  and  capital*  These  three  factors  are 
necessary  to  nwdern  prodiiriion  as  we  know  it,  and  each  being  neces* 
sary,  no  one  can  be  said  to  be  more  necessary  than  the  others.  Land, 
labour  and  capital  may  be  regarded  as  three  tools,  all  of  which,  under 
modem  conditions,  must  be  used  in  the  creation  of  wealth. 

Rent  is  the  price  paid  for  the  use  of  land  —  the  price  paid  for 
opportunity  —  tJiat  is,  the  price  paid  for  the  opportunity  to  use  this 
tool  of  production  known  as  land. 

Interest  is  that  which  is  paid  for  the  use  of  capitaL  It,  too.  is  a 
price  paid  for  opportunity,^ —  tlie  opi>ortunity  to  use  that  tool  of  pro- 
duction known  as  capitaL 

This  is  a  fitting  place  to  call  attention  to  what  seems  to  us  a  fre- 
quent error  in  economic  statement.  To  explain:  interest  properly  is 
tiiat  which  is  paid  for  the  use  of  borrowed  capitaL  The  mistake 
we  refer  to  is  that  of  assuming  that  he  who  uses  his  own  capital  pays 
interest  to  himself,  while  he  who  uses  his  own  land  pays  rent  to  him- 
self. If  a  man  own  his  capital  he  does  not  borrow  it,  and  there  is  no 
interest  paid.  Of  course,  it  is  perfectly  well  known,  as  was  pointed 
out  by  Proudhon,  that  men  using  their  own  land  and  capital  fre- 
quently reckon  so  much  as  interest  and  so  much  as  rent ;  but,  in  the 
last  analysis,  there  is  neither  rent  nor  interest.  We  do  not  mean 
that  this  error  makes  any  ditference  in  bookkeeping. —  the  result  in 
dollars  and  cents  is  the  same.  The  error  makes  itself  felt  in  deiini- 
tion,  and  in  the  reasoning  which  is  based  thereupon. 

To  avoid  paying  interest  to  another  and  still  to  get  what  you 
would  get  hij  such  payment,  because  you  possess  a  bit  of  capital^ 
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iry,  it  is  to  avoid  paying  intereM  altogei 
capitalist,  who  at  the  same  time  uses  his  capital,  pays  interest  to 
himself,  is  as  absurd  as  to  hold  tliat  he  who  avoids  being  robbed  by 
a  highwayman  robs  kimself  of  the  *^  swag "  be  saves  intact.  Nor 
does  it  help  matters  any  to  consider  the  capitalist  as  a  double  individ* 
ual,  one  part  of  whom  labours  and  tlie  other  part  of  whom  loans 
capitaL  You  might  just  as  well  assume  tlie  traveller  to  be  a  dual 
individual,  one  part  of  whom  is  traveller  and  the  other  part  high- 
wa}Tnan,  for  the  mere  sake  of  saying  that  the  highwayman  part  robs 
the  traveller  part.  The  very  fact  that  those  who  defend  sucli  phrase- 
ology  have  to  split  an  individual  into  two  pieces  to  make  out  their 
case,  is  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  violence  of  their  theory ! 

The  point  we  wish  to  make  clear  is,  that  borrowing  and  lending 
takes  place  between  disiinci  aggregates ,  even  though  one  individual 
may  constitute  a  part  of  each  aggregate,  or  the  whole  of  one  and  a 
part  of  another,  llie  president  of  a  company  personally  may  borrow 
from  his  company  to  meet  his  own  needs,  but  he  is  not  borrowing 
from  himself.  If  John  Smith,  as  the  sole  owner  of  a  milk  route, 
keeping  a  separate  account,  borrows  money  of  John  Smith  as  owner 
of  a  truck  farm,  also  keeping  a  separate  account,  the  proof  that  John 
Smith  has  not  borrowed  anytliing  from  John  Smith,  considered  apart 
from  his  separate  accounts,  is  in  the  fact  that  it  makes  not  the  slight- 
est difference  to  John  Smith,  apart  from  said  separate  accounts, 
whether  or  not  any  inter  est  ever  w  paidj  or  lor  that  matter,  whether 
or  not  the  principal  of  the  alleged  loan  is  ever  returned. 
Or,  to  state  the  matter  succinctly,  such  a  case  has  no  economic  sig- 
mficanee  whatever,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  impossible  in  any  way 
to  change  the  value  of  an  efitirely  closed  economic  circuit. 

Were  it  possible  for  a  man  to  loan  money  to  himself,  it  would  be 
possible  for  hira  temporarily  to  beggar  himself  by  parting  with  his 
capital  at  the  same  instant  that  he  enriched  himself  by  borrowing  it; 
offering  us  the  anomalous  result  of  a  man  rendered  penniless  by  re- 
ceiving  too  much  money,  Adam  Smith  avoids  these  difficulties  by 
saying  that  when  a  man  loans  his  capital  he  gets  interest,  while  when 
he  uses  it  himself  his  return  is  profiL  This  proposition,  on  the 
part  of  the  father  of  political  economy,  is  not,  however,  without  its 
own  difficulties.  It  makes  interest  and  profits  practically  equal  in 
amount;  the  only  difference  being  tiie  slight  advantage  which  has  to 
be  offered  the  borrower  in  order  to  induce  him  to  borrow.  This  fits 
well  with  Adam  Smith's  theory  that  interest  is  the  reward  of  ab- 
stinence, since  this  theory  would  hold  that  no  man  would  loan  his 
capital  for  a  price  much  less  than  would  cover  the  sacrifice  he  made 
in  abstaining  from  using  it  himself.  In  short,  that  no  man  would 
loan  his  capital  for  a  much  smaller  return  than  he  could  get  by 
using  it  himself.  At  first  blush  this  sounds  very  reasonable  to  lay 
care,  but  what  becomes  of  it  when  we  show  that  interest  is  determined, 
under  free  eonditions,  not  by  what  capital  can  be  made  to  yield,  but 
rather,  by  what  it  can  be  produced  for.  An  illustration  will  make 
this  clean 

Smith  wishes  to  loan  Brown  his  wheelbarrow.     He  tells  Brown 
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that  he  can  save  fifty  dollars  by  using  the  wheelbarrow  in  his  work 
until  the  tool  is  worn  out,  and  informs  him  that,  for  Hiis  reason,  he 
ought  to  be  williDg  to  pay  him  for  the  loan  forty-four  dollars,  and 
a  new  wheelbarrow  which  will  cost  him  five  dollars,  since  the  trans- 
action will  then  show  him  a  saving  of  one  dollar.  Brown  replies 
that  he  can  buy  a  wheelbarrow  of  Jones  for  four  dollars,  and  that 
he  does  not  propose^  therefore,  to  pay  forty-nine  dollars  for  one; 
indeed,  he  even  calls  Smith's  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  he  had 
no  money  he  would  be  a  fool  to  borrow  a  wheelbarrow  and  pay  forty- 
nine  dollars  instead  of  borrowing  four  dollars  and  buying  Jones* 
barrow. 

The  use  of  the  earth  belonp  to  all  mankind,  and  all  capital  it 
produced  from  it  by  the  application  of  labour  to  it  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  capital  is  merely  a  crystallised  form  of  labour,  so  far 
as  any  individualistic  considerations  are  concerned.  The  man  who 
labours  and  produces  capital  has  absolutely  no  individualistic,  divided 
right  to  his  product  beyond  the  strictly  labour  part  thereof.  If 
Dame  Nature  worked  with  him  and  assisted  in  the  product,  she  was 
not  so  far  forgetting  her  dignity  as  to  centre  her  attentions  upon 
one  poor  Utile  human  atom,  she  was  working  for  the  whole  human 
race,  and  trusting  to  his  honesty,  doubtless,  to  see  that  he  did  not 
try  to  divert  her  efforts  solely  to  himself.  What  marvellous  conceit! 
To  think  that  Nature  should  shower  her  favours  upon  a  few  to  the 
detriment  of  all  the  rest!  Can  we  imagine  a  human  mother  giving 
one  child  a  task  requiring  great  labour  for  meagre  returns,  while 
she  gives  another  cliild  a  task  involving  little  labour  for  great  re- 
turns, without  insisting  that  they  even  up  both  labour  and  returns? 
Or,  imagining  Dame  Nature  to  t>e  a  human  mother  with  several  chil- 
dren, can  we  suppose  her  to  assist  some  of  these  children,  doing  more 
than  half  their  work,  while  others  she  does  not  help  at  all,  and  still 
others  she  not  only  does  not  assist  but  hinders,  making  their  toil  twice 
as  hard  as  it  would  be  but  for  her  influence;  and  all  this  without  any 
attempt  at  a  final  pooling  and  division  of  labour  and  of  reward? 

Never  let  us  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  capital  is  composed  in- 
variably of  two  factors,  namely,  land  and  labour.  This  may  not  al- 
ways appear  on  the  face,  but  it  will  invariably  show  upon  analysis. 
Now,  the  use  of  one  of  these  factors,  land,  belongs,  in  an  undivided 
condition,  to  all  men  in  common,  so  that  no  individual  properly  can 
acquire  or  dispose  of  any  part  of  capital  save  its  labour  part.  The 
other  part,  the  communal  part,  he  properly  does  not  own  because  he 
properly  cannot  own  land ;  that  is,  he  cannot  justly  claim  title  to  the 
earth.  Any  increase  which  comes  from  this  factor,  the  earth,  there- 
fore, is  not  his.  It  is  an  increase  in  which  every  human  being  haa 
an  equal  right. 

It  should  be  remembered  here  that  this  communal  right  even  in* 
jects  itself  into  the  c|uestion  of  wages.  Ten  men  will  do  very  much 
more  than  ten  times  the  labour  oif  one  man,  and  this  even  where 
capital  does  not  assist.  If  there  is  a  heavy  stone  to  be  moved  ten 
men  will  pick  it  up  bodily  and  set  it  down  where  it  is  desired,  consum- 
ing, perhaps,  not  more  than  three  minutes  in  the  process.  Could  one 
man  achieve  a  like  result  in  thirtv  minutes,  or  two  men  in  fifteen 
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minutes,  or  six  men  in  five  minutes  ?  By  no  means.  This  labour 
has  become  immensely  enhanced  because  of  its  communal  or  cooper- 
ative attribute.  For  one  man  to  move  the  stone  alone  he  would  have 
to  have  the  use  of  a  considerable  amount  of  capital,  in  the  way  of 
pries,  levers,  rock-lifter,  derrick,  or  tlie  like.  It  will  he  seen,  there- 
fore, that  communal  labour  sometimes  takes  the  place  of  capital. 
Were  these  ten  men  to  be  paid  according  to  service  rendered  they  would 
receive  very  much  more  than  ten  times  the  wages  of  one  man  for  a 
like  period,  for  the  one  man  in  three  minutes  would  render  no  appre- 
ciable service.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  communal  principle,  far 
from  being  confined  to  rent  and  capital,  touches  labour  also.  It  per- 
meates, therefore,  every  factor  of  modern  production.  It  dominates 
the  land  question;  it  revolnt ionises  capitalism;  it  transfigures  la- 
bour. It  were  difficult  to  find  a  more  cogent  argument  in  favor  of 
&ome  sort  of  social istic  regime.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  suppose  a 
man  use  hi  a  own  capital  in  production,  getting  therefrom  an  increase 
which  Adam  Smith  called  ^jrofits^  and  which  others  have  called  in* 
ierest,  paid  by  himself  as  capitalist  to  himself  as  labourer?  How 
then?  The  answer  is  that  this  does  not  in  the  least  alter  the  case. 
It  matters  not  what  you  call  this  increase  which  comes  from  certain 
uses  of  capital  as  a  result  of  natural  forces.  The  effect  is  ike  same. 
A  generalised  right  in  the  earth  carries  with  it  a  generalised  right  in 
all  the  properties,  forces  and  tendencies  thereof,  and  from  this  gen- 
eralised right  no  particularised  right  can  be  drawn  by  any  kind,  sort 
or  description  of  economic  jugglery,  or  philosophical  charlatanism. 

It  follows,  therefore,  since  land  is  a  communal  right,  and  capital, 
apart  from  land,  is  merely  yesterday's  labour  held  in  suspc^osion,  that 
the  present  method  of  interest  taking  would  be,  with  rent  left  out,  a 
division  of  the  total  product  of  labour  between  yesterday's  labour  and 
to-day*8  labour.  How  then  should  it  happen  that  yesterday's  stored 
labour  acquires  a  sanctity  surpassing  to-day's  fresh  labour?  Are  we 
ancestor  worshippers  like  the  Chinese?  Is  even  the  recent  past  so 
sacred  ? 

We  have  seen  that  the  fresh  labour  (labour  until  now  uncombined 
with  the  earth)  is  at  least  as  essential  to  production  as  the  stored 
labour, —  that  is,  the  labour  already  once  combined  with  the  earth. 
Moreover,  since  capital  is  exchangeable  for  labour  and  vice  versa, 
whv  should  the  "  bounties  of  Nature  "  accme  to  one  and  not  to  the 
other? 

If  a  man  have  a  piece  of  capital,  say  a  hoe,  he  can  either  let  it 
to  another  or  use  it  himself.  If  he  use  it  himself  until  it  be  worn 
out,  whatever  advantage  attaches  to  it  as  a  tool  of  production  would 
show  in  his  results,  and  would  be  measured  by  the  excess  of  these 
over  the  results  which  could  be  produced  by  the  same  labour  without 
the  hoe.  This  excess  Adam  Smith  would  call  his  profit,  and  some 
others  would  call  the  interest  of  his  capital.  If,  now,  he  were  to 
loan  his  hoe  he  would,  according  to  many  of  the  college  economiata, 
charge  an  interest  representing  the  advantage  it  would  give  to  labour, 
but  being  just  enough  less  than  the  whole  value  of  the  advantage  to 
make  it  worth  w^hile  to  borrow  the  hoe.  Now,  while  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive conditions  under  which  interest  would  not  be  determined  in  the 
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maimer  just  mentioned^  it  i&  equally  easy  to  imagine  cases  where  just 
this  method  of  determining  interest  would  obtain. 

We  gee  that  there  i^  a  certain  amount  of  advantage  in  the  hoe  which, 
in  wearing  out,  it  will  yield  back  to  him  who  wields  it.  The  worth 
of  the  ho€  in  terms  of  desirability  is  the  worth  of  this  advantage ;  no 
more,  no  less.  It  cannot  be  less,  because  the  hoe  yields  just  this 
amount  which  would  be  lost  w^ere  it  not  used.  It  cannot  be  more, 
because,  if  more  were  charged,  it  would  be  most  profitable  to  forego 
its  use.  Note,  then,  these  considerations.  If  the  hoe  can  be  hired 
for  less  than  its  yield,  the  user  is  advantaged  over  what  lie  would  be, 
working  without  this  hoe,  or  any  substitute  therefor.  If  it  can  be 
borrowed  for  just  the  equivalent  of  its  yield,  it  offers  the  user  neither 
advantage  nor  disadvantage.  If  it  can  only  be  had  for  a  considera- 
tion greater  than  its  yield,  its  use  offers  a  disadvantage  to  the  user. 
If  its  owner  wears  it  out  himself  in  use,  he  gains,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  trifle  more  than  he  would  charge  were  he  to  loan  it  to  another, 
and  loses  the  hoe  when  worn  out.  (We  are  referring  to  conditions 
which  permit  the  capitalist  to  charge  for  interest  nearly  the  entire 
yield  of  his  capital).  If,  now,  the  owner  lends  it  to  another  he  geta> 
in  interest,  substantially  what  the  hoe  will  yield  when  he  uses  it 
himself  and  a  new  hoe  as  well.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
when  the  owner  of  a  hoe  lets  it  out  at  interest,  he  gei&  more  from  it 
than  when  he  uses  it  himself.     Who  pays  this  difference? 

If  Smith  owns  the  hoe  and  Brown  borrows  it,  Brown  has  to  pay 
for  it  more  than  Smith  can  get  out  of  it  by  using  it  himself.  I^et 
OS  make  this  plain,  and,  in  striving  to  do  so,  we  will  consider  merely 
the  qualitative  side  of  the  question  omitting  all  confusing  quantita- 
tive considerations.  Brown  borrows  a  hoe»  pays  interest  and  returns 
a  new  hoe  when  the  oM  one  is  worn  out.  Brown  pays  for  the  hoe 
practically  what  it  will  add  to  the  efficiency  of  labour  not  so  aided. 
If  the  hoe  be  considered  as  holding  latent  within  itself  a  certain 
amount  of  product  which  labour  can  conjure  forth  by  wearing  it  out, 
our  thought  will  become  clearer  to  the  reader.  Now  Brown  pays 
about  what  the  hoe  contains  in  latent  form,  which  is  to  say  its  pro- 
ductive worth,  in  interest.  This  is  one  payment.  Then  he  makes  a 
new  hoe  containing  the  same  latent  possibilities  and  turns  this  over  to 
the  capitalist  from  whom  he  borrowed  the  original  hoe.  This  is 
another  payment;  therefore,  Brown  pays  twice  for  the  hoe.  When 
Smith  uses  the  hoe  himself  he  conjures  forth  by  his  labour  the  latent 
productive  worth  of  the  tool  and  wears  it  out  in  the  process,  so  that 
he  can  get  but  one  value  out  of  his  hoe  by  using  it,  while  he  can  get 
two  imlues  out  of  it  by  letting  it  out  at  intereM,  In  this  case  it 
will  be  seen  that  Brown  is  robbed  of  exactly  this  difference  between 
what  Smith  can  get  out  of  the  hoe  by  personal  use  and  by  loaning  I 
it  to  him.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  such  a  scheme  of  affairs  is  not^ 
intended  to  encourage  productive  labour  on  Smith's  part 

If  we  assume  that  it  takes  a  day's  labour  to  make  a  hoe;  that  the 
tool  enables  one  man  to  do  in  one  day  the  work  of  two  men  not 
80  equipped;  and  that  the  hoe  wears  out  in  a  single  day*8  use  (it 
matters  not  the  size  of  the  units  we  use,  as  our  reasoning  is  qualita- 
tive, not  quantitative)    then  Smith,  starting  without  a  hoe  would 
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lend  one  day  making  it,  would  use  it  for  a  day  wearing  it  out,  and 
ouid  have  the  total  product  of  two  unaided  men  working  one  day, 
to  show  for  his  two  days*  labour.  If,  now,  he  make  the  hoe  and  loan 
it  to  Brown,  he  spends  one  day  in  the  making,  works  the  second  day, 
we  will  say,  without  a  hoe,  and  then  Brown  pays  him  the  produc- 
tive worth  of  the  hoe  (approximately)  that  is,  one  day's  labour,  and 
also  makes  a  new  hoe  to  replace  the  old  one  worn  out,  so  that,  on 
the  night  of  the  second  day.  Smith  has  his  day's  produce,  his  re* 
turned  capital  in  the  form  of  a  new  hoe, — equivalent  to  one  day^s 
hour, —  and  his  interest, —  (also  equivalent  to  one  day's  labour), — 
hieh  io  all  gives  him  three  days'  product  for  two  days^  wort 
We  have  chosen  here  a  case  where  the  use  of  the  hoe  on  the  part  of 
its  owner  shows  no  increase  whatsoever,  neither  does  it  show  any  ad- 
vantage to  the  borrower,  but  rather  a  disadvantage,  yet  we  see  that  if 
Smith  can  induce  Brown  to  borrow  he  is  able  to  rob  him.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  say  that  Brown  would  not  be  fool  enough  to  borrow  under 
such  circumstances,  but  we  had  beat  not  be  too  sure  of  that,  since 
we  shall  see,  as  we  progress,  that  interest,  in  any  form,  is  an  all  but 
ually  palpable  robbery,  and  yet  the  robbery  goes  on  year  in  and 
ear  out,  and  defenders  of  the  regime  are  as  thick  as  professors  of 
college  economics  —  just  about. 

We  have  seen  that  Smith  gets  three  days'  product  for  two  days'  la- 
bour by  loaning  the  hoe,  while  he  could  get  but  two  days'  product  for 
two  days^  labour  if  he  used  it  himself.  \^Tiere  dof^s  he  get  this  ex- 
tra day's  product  ?  Let  us  see*  Brown  works  a  day  while  Smith  is 
making  the  hoe  and  makes  a  hoe  for  himself.  He  is  so  proud,  we 
will  say,  of  this  evidence  of  his  skill  that  he  cannot  bear  to  use  the 
tooJ,  so  he  foolishly  borrows  Smith's  hoe  for  the  second  day,  and  with 
it  does  the  work  of  tw^o  unaided  men.  Half  of  this  product,  or  the 
equivalent  of  one  unaided  man's  labour  for  one  day,  he  pays  as  in- 
terest, and  then,  to  his  dismay,  he  bethinks  him  he  must  make  good 
to  Smith  the  principal  as  well,  so  he  has  to  sacrifice  bis  new  hoe.  So, 
for  his  two  days'  work,  he  has  left  just  the  product  of  one  unaided 
man  working  for  one  day.  This  is  where  Smith  gets  his  extra 
daifs  product  Smith  works  two  days  and  gets  three  days'  product^ 
and  Brown  works  two  days  and  gets  one  day's  product  This  shows 
how  interest  robs  labour.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  severity  of  the 
borrower's  lot  varies  as  varies  the  ratio  between  the  time  it  takes  to 
create  the  capital  and  tlie  amount  of  assistance  the  capital  affords. 
In  the  case  we  have  just  cited  we  have  made  each  of  these  unity,  in 
order  to  present  the  matter  in  its  simplest  form.  Since  it  takes  a 
day  to  make  a  hoe  and  only  a  day  to  wear  it  out,  while  it  can  add 
but  one  day's  product  to  him  who  uses  it,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  offers 
no  indoeement  for  a  man  to  make  and  use  it,  and  here  is  the  point 
which  we  wish  to  emphasise  to  the  utmost,  namely,  that  capital,  whose 
productive  yield  is  so  low  that  it  does  not  pay  to  create  it  for  one's 
own  use,  is  yet  an  efficient  tool  to  pry  the  earnings  out  of  any  la- 
bourer's pocket  who  may  be  induced,  or  forced  to  borrow  it. 

As  we  have  already  hinted  we  have  written  the  above  in  refutation  of 
the  views  of  those  economists  who,  in  defending  interest,  assume 
that  the  amount  of  interest  charged  for  any  bit  of  capital  is  governed 
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by,  and  is  slightly  less  Uian,  the  increase  which  comes  from  the  use 
of  that  capital  over  what  would  result  were  its  use  foregone*  As 
a  matter  of  fact  we  are  quite  aware  that  the  selling  price  of  a  tool 
w^ould  notj  under  conditions  of  free  production  and  exchange,  be 
measured  by  the  amount  it  would  increase  the  productivity  of  labour, 
but  would  rather  be  determined  by  what  it  would  cost  to  produce  it 
—  assuming,  as  premised,  tliat  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  its  produc- 
tion.  When  monopoly  steps  in,  then  the  traffic  is  taxed  "  all  it  will 
bear,"  and  the  price  of  a  thing  is  governed,  not  by  its  cost  of  pro- 
daciion,  but^  as  the  phrase  indicates,  it  is  limited  only  by  what  the 
buyer  or  borrower  can  be  made  to  pay  rather  than  go  without  \L 
Under  such  monopolistic  conditions,  and  no  one  need  look  far  for 
examples  of  them,  the  lender  of  capital  will  see  to  it  that  he  takes, 
as  interest,  all  but  that  modicum  of  advantage  wdiieh  his  capital  yields, 
and  which  is  necessary  to  form  a  sufficiently  enticing  bait  to  keep 
borrowers  borrowing.  This  presents  a  perfect  analogy  to  what  oe* 
curs  in  the  case  of  rent  when  land  is  monopolised*  The  landlord  will 
tend  ever  to  take  as  his  share  all  but  a  bare  subsistence* 

In  connexion  with  this  theory  that  interest  is  a  reward  paid  for 
abstinence,  we  wish  to  insist  yet  again  that  the  standard  by  w*hich 
we  teat  the  Tightness  or  wrongness  of  any  social  regime  is  tlie  stand- 
ard of  an  idml  communiiy,  quite  irrespective  of  considerations  as  to 
whether  or  not  snch  a  community  will  ever  exist  in  practice,  Nowif 
in  any  imaginary  ideal  community  ^  or  for  that  matter  under  any 
reasonably  good  social  regime  —  all  men  would  have  more  than  their 
barest  necessities,  from  which  it  follows  that  any  who  would  sacri* 
fice  all  but  his  necessities  coidd  accumulate  capital,  and,  if  inter 
obtained,  could  subsequently,  as  we  have  seen,  lay  his  fellows  under 
tribute.  So  far  from  its  being  a  meritorious  act  for  one  to  forego  all 
but  his  bare  necessities  for  such  a  purpose,  it  is  distinctly  wrong,  and 
the  injustice  and  folly  become  evident  when  we  realise  that>  if  all 
were  equal  and  all  pursued  the  same  course,  disadvantage  would  re- 
suU  to  all;  advantage  to  no  one. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  interest  taking  is  a  process  incapable  of  be- 
ing perfectly  generalised,  and  we  would  again  call  attention  to  the  fac 
that  no  regime  is  right  which,  when  the  attempt  is  made  univeraalljri 
to  apply  it  in  principle  breaka  down  and  will  not  work, 
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Without  the  great  arts  that  speak  to  his  sense  of  beauty »  man  seems  to 
be  a  poor,  naked,  shivering  creature. 

Emerson, 

The  object  of  all  education  Bhould   be  to  increase  the  usefulness  of 
man  —  usefulness  to  himself  and  others.    Every  human  being  should  Iwij 
taught  that  his  first  duty  is  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  that  to  be  I 
self -respecting  he  must   be   selfaiipportiag.    To   live   on   the    labours   otl 
others,  either  by  force  which  enslaves,  or  by  cunning  which  robs,  or  brj 
borrowing  or  begging,   is   wholly   dishonourable.     Every   man  should   be 
taught  some  useful  art.     His  hands  should  be  educated  as  well  as  his  head. 
He  should  be  taught  to  deal  with  things  as  they  are  — with  life  as  it  is. 
This  would  give  a  feeling  of  independence,  which  is  the  flrmest  founda- 
tion of  honour,  of  character.    Every  man  knowing  he  is  useful,  admires 
himself. 

Robert  Ingersoll. 

If  we  create  a  new  and  wholesome  environment  for  human  beings,  we 
shall  quickly  see  the  result  in  a  new  humantly.  Heredity  will  take  care  of 
Itself,  Each  generation  of  children  will  l>e  better  than  the  preceding  gen- 
eration. There  will  come  a  deeper  and  truer  Bense  of  the  fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Justice  will  take  the  place  of  injustice, 
the  commercialism  engendered  by  the  fierce  struggle  for  life  will  melt 
away,  and  men  will  become  more  human  and  more  divine. 

E,  P,  Weniworth. 

A  defective,  sick,  or  dead  plant  Is  an  unpleasant  sight  A  defective, 
aick,  or  dead  animal  Is  a  more  unpleasant  sight.  But  the  depth  and 
ramiflcations  of  misery  and  horror  in  a  defective,  sick,  or  dead  society, — 
this  is  wliat  has  made  ua  call  this  fair  world  **a  vale  of  tears." 

Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  —  Human  W(^k^ 

How  will  the  future  reckon  with  this  man? 
How  answer  his  brute  question  in  that  hour 
When  whirlwinds  of  rebellion  shake  the  world? 
How  will  it  be  with  kingdoms,  and  with  kings ^ 
With  those  who  shaped  him  to  the  thing  he  Is  — 
When  this  dumb  Terror  shall  reply  to  God, 
Alter  the  silence  of  the  centuries? 

Edwin  Markham  —  The  Man  with  the  Eo€* 
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F  the  taking  of  interest  conBtitntes  a  robbery  of  la- 
bour it  must  leave  labour  with  less  than  that  to  which 
it  is  justly  entitled.  It  is  of  the  ntinost  importance 
then  to  determine,  if  possible,  just  what  rights  an 
iudiyidual  has  in  that   which   is  produced   through 

the  application  of  his  labour  to  the  earth.     What  are 

an  individnars  rights  in  his  production  —  in  what  he  produces  ?  It 
need  hardly  be  pointed  out,  of  course,  that  a  man's  right  in  his  pro- 
duet  ion,  or  in  anything  else  for  that  matter,  must  be  eonsi stent  with 
justice  which  is,  as  it  were,  but  a  eonaensiis  of  all  rights  of  all  men, 
A  natural  right  being  inherent  and  inalienable  cannot  be  said  to  be 
acquired,  or  to  result  from  any  special  act  or  acts,  or  failure  to 
act,  on  the  part  of  any  individual.  Such  rights  may  trail  after 
them  acts  as  duties;  but  they  are  antecedent  to  all  acts,  whence  it 
happens  that  each  individual  must  have  the  -same  rights  as  every 
other  individual  —  in  short,  no  regime  can  otfer  perfect  justice  to 
all  mankind  which  is  not  capable  of  extension  throughout  the  whole 
human  race, 

A  just  system  must  not  discriminate  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair. 
It  must  be  perfectly  democratic  and  must  result  in  equality,  since 
there  is  no  (/round  for  inequality  with  an  inherent  right, —  a  right 
flowing  from  the  nature  of  things  in  general,  and  not  from  that  of 
an  individual  or  his  acts  in  particular.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
thatj  in  leading  to  equality,  justice  would  permit  the  man  who 
laboured  to-day  to  reap  as  much  product  as  he  who  performed  an 
equal  service  for  a  week.  This  would  be  anything  but  justice.  The 
kind  of  equality  justice  demands,  is  that  equality  which  secures  to 
each  individual  a  similar  return  for  a  similar  service,  and  here  we 
have  to  call  attention  to  an  inconsistency  which  seems  to  beset  most 
of  the  economists  with  whose  writings  we  are  familiar.  We  refer 
to  a  persistent  tendency  to  deal  with  man  as  neither  a  social  nor 
an  unsocial  being.  Now,  it  seems  to  us  that  if  ten  savages,  who 
had  never  seen  each  other,  suddenly  were  to  find  themselves  the 
sole  inhabitants  of  an  island,  they  would  each  immediately  have 
to  adopt  one  of  two  alternatives,  namely;  either  to  maintain  flieir 
individuality  intact  or  not  to»  If  they  chose  the  former  course,  and 
lived  up  to  it  to  as  great  an  extent  as  they  could  (it  would  not 
be  possible  for  them  to  do  so  beyond  a  measurable  extent)  they 
would  be  obliged  to  avoid  all  relations  with  each  other,  save  perhaps 
those  of  enmity  in  the  form  of  that  physical  competition  which 
we  moderns  conveniently  call  war.  If  they  decided  to  take  the 
other  alternative  they  would  immediately  come  into  relation  with 
each  other,  and  would  start  some  type  of  primitive  society. 
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Now,  here  is  the  point;  the  dominating  and  controlling  aggre- 
gate in  these  two  cases  woidd  be  entirely  distinct*  In  the  first  in* 
stance  the  highest  tribunal;  the  court  of  last  appeal;  the  thing  to 
be  conserved;  the  only  aggregate  at  all  to  be  considered,  would 
be  the  individual  savage  himself.  In  the  second  case,  however,  the 
Bocial  body  would  be  a  larger  and  a  higher  aggregate.  If  the  in- 
dividual offended  that  aggregate  he  would  be  made  to  feel  its  dis- 
pleasure. Now  these  two  regimes  represent  two  distinct  strata, — , 
two  absolutely  different  planes  in  the  Ufe-history  of  the  race,  and  | 
a  man  must  be  either  on  one  of  these  planes  or  the  other.  He  can- 
not possibly  occupy  both  of  them  at  once.  The  moment  he  becomei 
a  part  of  a  social  aggregate  he  places  his  foot  upon  the  social 
plane  as  a  social  being.  He  may  be  imperfectly  socialised, —  | 
heaven  knows  we  are  all  of  ub  too  far  away  from  real  socialisation  I 
—  but  he  is  no  longer  on  the  individualistic^  non-social  plane.  Those 
who  believe  that  Nature  will  permit  men  to  live  in  society  while 
they  are  less  than  one  per  cent,  socialised,  ought  to  believe  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  Jumping  half  way  over  Niagara, 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  middle  ground  whatsoever  be»] 
tween  Socialism  and  Anarchy.  If,  now,  we  realise  tliat  anarchy,  in 
its  essence  of  unalloyed  indipidualism,  cannot  be  practised  where 
individuals  associate  and  cooperate,  we  realise  tliat  the  choice  is  not 
between  some  type  of  Socialism  and  some  type  of  Anarchy,  but 
rather  between  Socialism  and  no  society  at  all.  Wi^en  men  come 
together  tliey  invariably  either  compete  for  each  other's  lives,  or 
they,  in  some  degree,  cooperate,  and  the  moment  they  cotiperaie 
you  have  a  newly  formed  social  aggregate,  and  from  that  time  the 
Tvhole  process  of  social  betterment  is  merely  a  process  of  more  per- 
fectly socialising  the  component  parts  of  this  society. 

To  make  our  thought  yet  clearer  with  regard  to  this  assertion  | 
that  there  is  no  middle  ground  between  Socialism  and  Anarchy, 
we  would  call  attention  to  tlie  fact  that  we  may  fairly  ask  tlie 
advocates  of  Anarchy,  either  to  prove  that  Anarchy  is  spontaneously 
natural  to  man,  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  that  it  is  an 
artificial  product  developed  by  human  intelligence  and  showing  a 
racial  advantage.  The  second  of  these  views  we  need  not  here 
consider,  since  we  believe  they  are  sufficiently  refuted  elsewhere, 
and  for  the  further  reason  that  the  most  stubborn  contestants  for 
philosophical  Anarchy  hold,  we  believe,  to  the  former  view,  con- 
tending that  anytliing  other  than  Anarchy  is  an  artificial  result 
and,  therefore,  unnatural.  We  find  ourselves  unable  to  accept  this 
view,  and  unable  also  to  accept  the  postulate  that  man  has  no 
inalienable  rights,  in  short,  no  rights  at  alL  Man  is  an  evolved  ani- 
mal who  carried  across  the  brute-savage  border-land  the  heritaga^^ 
of  the  animaL  All  this,  of  course,  happened  in  prehistoric  days, 
so  that  we  have  no  authentic  rt^-ords  of  the  exact  psychic  conditions 
of  primordial  man,  or  of  his  relations  with  his  fellows.  There  is 
a  way,  however,  by  which  we  may  tell,  within  a  very  narrow  margin 
of  error,  what  these  conditions  and  these  relations  were.  We  have 
only  to  consider  the  social  relations  of  animals  in  order  to  assure 
ourselves  that  the  social  condition  of  primitive  man  was,  at  leasl^ 
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as  highly  evolved.  What  then  do  we  find  among  the  animals? 
Are  their  relations  invariably  anarchistic?  And  if  some  are  anar- 
chistic and  some  are  not,  do  we  find  that  the  highest  types  are,  and 
the  lowest  types  are  not?  By  no  means.  Quite  the  reverse  is  the 
faet.  They  are  not  invariably  anarchistic,  and  the  highest  types 
are  partly  socialised,  with  apparently  definite  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  a  conception  of  something  akin  to  the  human  ought. 

Eomanes,  Spencer,  and  otiiers,  have  clearly  shown  that  our  do- 
mestic animals  not  only  respect  the  rights  of  ownership  in  some 
cases,  but  that  they  show  a  perception  of  right  and  wrong,  and  ex* 
hibit  a  sense  of  doty  both  to  other  animals  —  not  always  of  their 
own  kind — ^and  to  human  beings.  We  have  sufficient  evidence  that, 
in  some  cases,  animals  take  upon  themselves  volontarily  certain  du- 
ties of  an  entirely  altruistic  nature;  indeed,  we  have  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Ernest  Thompson  Scton  that  the  moral  status  of  animals 
is  lowered,  rather  than  raised,  by  their  contact  with  man- 
In  a  most  interesting  article  published  in  "  The  Century  Maga- 
zine^' for  November,  1907,  this  author  shows  that  animals  have  an 
unexpectedly  long  list  of  laws  which  they,  for  the  most  part,  do 
not  infract.  For  example,  this  author  tells  us  that  there  are  animal 
laws  against  disobediencej  murder,  eeiual  impurity,  stealing,  bear- 
ing false  witness  and  coveting.  That  animals  have  a  well-developed 
code  of  property  rights  all  close  observers  know,,  but  not  so  many 
are  aware  that,  in  some  cases,  the  manners  and  customs  of  lower 
races  are  so  like  those  of  animals  in  some  particulars  as  to  force  one 
to  believe  either  that  they  are  tlie  natural  evolution  thereof,  are 
Buggested  by,  or  borrowed  from,  these  lower  life-forms.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  what  we  mean,  consider  some  of  the  animal  means  for 
indicating  ownership.  Take  the  case  of  aquirrelSj  who  mark  nuts 
as  their  own  by  turning  them  round  in  their  mouths  three  or  four 
times  and  licking  them;  and  then  note  the  human  parallel  of  the 
Eskimo  of  Davis  Straits  who,  according  to  Franklin,  lick  each  new 
act|uisition  by  way  of  formally  taking  possession  of  it.  Mr.  Seton 
tells  us  further  that  sailors  commonly  spit  on  a  newly  gotten  article 
for  a  similar  purpose.  Scores  of  instances  could  be  adduced  to 
show  that,  before  the  vertebrata  reached  the  human  state,  animals 
in  all  probability  had  a  relatively  complex  social  system  of  oughts 
and  don'ts,  but  it  is  not  necessary  here  further  to  elaborate  the  point, 
aince  what  has  already  been  written  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  that 
animal  evolution  is  away  from  anarchistic  and  toward  socialised  ac- 
tivities. We  submit,  therefore,  that  tlie  anarchistic  regime  is  not 
a  natural  one,  and  that  it  does  not  inliere  in  the  fundamental  laws 
which  govern  the  universe.  If,  therefore,  it  is  to  gain  credence  as 
the  summum  bonum  of  all  human  conditions,  all  philosophical 
minds  will  insist  on  accepting  it,  if  at  all,  as  a  man-devued  improve- 
ment and  will  further  insist  on  critically  examining  its  credentials. 
What  tliese  credentials  are  is  sufficiently  considered  elsewhere. 

Ijct  us  return  now  to  our  original  question,  namely;  wliat  rights 
has  a  man  in  that  which  he  produces?  We  answer  this  question 
thus.  If  a  man  have  a  right  to  any  part  of  his  production,  he 
mmt   have  a   right   to  the  whole  of   it.    This  is  our   reasoning, 
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Either  a  man  has  a  right  to  as  much  as  he  produces  or  he  has  not. 
If  he  has  not  a  right  to  as  much  as  he  produces,  then  he  cannot 
have  a  right  to  more  than  he  produces,  and,  therefore^  under  a 
regime  of  justice,  predicating  equal  natural  rights  to  all  mankind, 
no  man  can  have  such  a  right ;  and  therefore  no  man  can  have  a 
natural  right  to  the  production  of  another.  If  no  man  has  any 
natural  rights  in  the  production  of  another^  then  the  producer 
must  have  all  the  natural  rights  that  any  one  has,  wherefore,  it 
follows  that  if  any  one  has  any  rights  to  his  production  and  the 
ttyhoh  of  it^  that  man  is  the  producer.  We  are  not  speaking  of 
the  exact  thing  produced,  but  rather  of  the  value  of  that  thing, 
so  that  we  may  say  finally,  that  if  any  man  has  a  right  to  the  full 
value  of  a  thing  produced,  that  man  is  he  who  produced  it-  More 
than  this;  if  any  man  has  any  rights  in  the  value  of  a  thing  pro- 
duced by  a  labourer,  that  man  is  the  labourer  himself,  up  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  productivity  of  his  labour. 

This  still  leaves  us  to  consider  what  an  individual  produces  and 
what  society  produces.  If  we  plant  a  bushel  of  grain  from  which 
results  a  yield  of  one  hundred  bushels,  we  are  wont  to  speak  of 
having  *'  produced  ^'  one  hundred  bushels  of  grain.  When  we  con- 
sider, however,  that  society,  through  countless  ages,  has  implanted 
ideas  in  man's  brain  and  nourished  him  and  dowered  him  with  its 
accumulated  experience^  until  what  would  otherwise  have  been  an 
ignorant  savage,  incapable  of  agriculture  or  any  civilised  pursuit* 
has  become  an  intellif^ent  farmer;  and  when  we  further  realise  bow 
the  specialisation  of  society  has  enabled  him  to  achieve  a  productivity 
which  otherwise  he  could  not  achieve,  and  then  has  given  him  a 
market  for  it,  we  begin  to  see  that  when  exact  justice  is  done  so- 
ciety inevitably  will  claim  a  large  share  in  the  products  of  its  com- 
ponent parts.  Were  we  to  push  this  question  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, it  is  doubtful  if  the  farmer  would  get  back,  as  his  individual 
nnsocialised  product,  more  than  his  seed.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
he  would  not  get  it,  for  on  the  contrary,  he  would  get  immensely 
more  than  now;  it  is  only  to  say  that  it  would  come  to  him  as  a 
Bocialised  part  of  k  complex  and  higidy  organised  society,  and  not 
as  an  individualised  return  to  an  individual  worker. 

We  wish,  even  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  to  emphasise  as  much 
as  possible  this  ditlerenee  between  an  individualised  savage  and  a 
socialised  human  being.  We  say  individualised  sarage,  for  the  reason 
that  man  cannot  possibly  become  cii'ilised  until  he  has  become  so* 
cialiscd.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  case  of  two  primitive 
men,  the  sole  occupants  of  an  island.  They  would,  perforce,  either 
cooperate  or  they  would  not;  that  is  to  say,  being  prunaitive  beings 
inhabiting  a  circumscribed  area  so  small  that  they  were  continually 
meeting,  they  would  either  establish  relations  of  enmity  or  of  friend- 
ship. If  the  former  no  society  could  result,  and  we  accordingly 
may,  for  our  present  purposes,  eliminate  this  alternative.  Assum- 
ing, therefore,  their  relations  to  be  friendly,  let  us  consider  how  they 
would  comport  themselves.  Suppose  they  agreed  to  cooperate  upon 
the  basis  that  one  should  furnish  clothing  and  shelter  for  both, — 
or  such  primitive  substitutes  therefor  as  circumstances  would  per- 
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mit, —  while  the  other  furnished  food  for  both;  and  suppose  that 
this  agreement  was  madCj  as  it  naturally  would  be  made>  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  two  tasks  were  equally  arduous,  which  is  to 
say,  upon  the  assumption  that  they  would  justly  exchange  for  each 
other.  Let  us  suppose  that  Smith  furnishes  food,  in  the  form  of 
clams  which  he  digs  with  his  fingers,  while  Brown  supplies  the 
shelter,  which,  since  he  works,  we  will  say  without  tools,  will  consist 
but  of  straw,  plaited  leaves,  bits  of  branches  which  he  can  break 
off,  and  the  like  crude  makeshifts.  Imagine  this  regime  to  have 
obtained  upon  the  aforesaid  just  basis  for,  say,  a  month,  and  theu 
imagine  that  Smith  suddenly  discovers  a  thin,  shovel-shaped  stone 
which,  it  finally  dawns  upon  him,  will  double  his  capacity  as  a 
clam-digger.  Formerly,  both  he  and  Brown  had  to  work,  we  will 
assume,  eight  hours  each  day  to  supply  their  joint  needs.  Now 
Smith  finds  that,  with  the  aid  of  his  atone  shovel,  he  can  get  the  same 
product  in  four  hours.  Primitive  man  is  not  fond  of  labour,  as  is 
abundantly  proved  by  the  well-known  fact  that  he  shifted  all  such 
burdens  upon  his  w^omen.  The  result  would  be  that  Smith  would 
work  four  hours,  and  then  amuse  himself  for  four  hours,  taking 
care  that  Brown  should  think  him  still  working;  after  which  he 
would  carefully  conceal  his  stone  shovel  and  go  home  with  his 
clams.  Brown,  thinking  the  old  regime  still  in  force,  would  divide 
his  product  with  Smith  and  say  nothing,  Now  this  increased  pro- 
ductivity due  to  the  stone  shovel,  Smith  would  not  call  interest, 
because  he  would  be  entirely  unacquainted  with  college  c^'onomics, 
yet  it  would  he  interest,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  and  it  would  make 
no  difference  in  definition  whether  he  w^orked  four  hours  and  amused 
himself  the  next  four,  or  worked  the  whole  eight  hours  and  pro- 
duced twice  the  product.  The  essential  point  is  that  the  advantage 
which  came  from  the  use  of  the  stone  shovel,  whether  taken  in  the 
form  of  amusement  or  increased  production,  w^ould  be  interest. 
Smith  takes  the  advantage  in  the  form  of  amusement  for  two 
reasons;  first,  primitive  man  never  works  when  he  does  not  have  to; 
second,  there  being  but  a  society  of  two,  and  these  two  needing  but 
the  daily  product  of  four  hours  clam-digging  with  the  stone  shovel, 
he  would  gain  nothing  by  digging  additional  clams  only  to  spoil. 
Smith,  therefore,  would  be  a  primitive  capitalist,  living  partly  upon 
the  labour  of  Brown,  who  would  be  just  as  much  robbed  of  his 
just  rights  by  Smithes  interest-taking  as  he  w^ould  have  been  on  the 
original  basis,  if  Smith  had  compelled  him  to  do  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  work. 

Were  Smith  a  professor  of  college  economics  he  would  defend  his 
position  by  saying  that  the  increase  resulting  from  the  stone  shovel, 
which  he  could  call  his  interest,  or  his  profits^ —  according  to  what 
kind  of  political  economy  he  taught,— was  his  by  right  of  inven- 
tion; that  he  had  made  two  clams  corae  to  the  surface  where  only 
one  clam  came  before,  and  that  this  extra  clam  was  his  just  right 
Bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no  borrowing  in  our  illustration,  the 
point  we  are  considering  being  what  is  commonly  called  the  **  earn- 
ing *'  power  of  capital. 

Let   us  see  what  happens  when,  a   few  days  later,  Brown  dis- 
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covers  Smith  digging  with  his  stone  shovel,  a  sight  which  so  ai 
him  that  he  stands  speechless  and  unseen  till  Smith  finishes  hti 
labour,  secretes  his  tool,  and  betakes  himself  to  his  rest.  Can  W6 
for  a  moment  imagine  that  Brown  will  permit  this  state  of  aftaim" 
to  go  on?  By  no  means.  Primitive  man  as  he  is,  he  knows  that 
four  hours'  labour  do  not  justly  exchange  for  eight,  and  he  im- 
mediately insists  that  the  productive  potter  of  thai  stone  shovel  shalti 
be  socialised.  Instead  of  permitting  the  tool  to  be  the  equivalent 
of  another  man  working  for  Smith,  he  insists  tliat  it  shall  be  the 
same  as  anotlier  man  working  for  their  society.  Can  any  sane  in- 
dividual question  the  justice  of  Browne's  position?  Is  it  not  clear 
that  the  increase  which  comes  from  the  use  of  capital  would,  in 
such  ra^es,  be  demanded  as  a  social  right  and  not  sutfered  to  con- 
Btitnte  a  merely  individual  bcnelit?  If  Smith  contend  that  he  dis- 
covered this  particular  use  of  this  particular  stone,  Brown  will  re- 
ply that  he  would  have  done  the  same  had  elam-digging  been  ap* 
portioned  to  him  as  his  work,  and  he  might  also  add,  that  even  if 
the  discovery  resulted  from  Smith's  superior  intelligence.  Smith 
was  rewarded  in  possessing  such  an  intelligence  while  he,  Brown, 
suffering  as  he  must  from  the  lack  of  it,  ought  not  further  to  be 
handicapped  by  an  unfair  division  of  the  material  wealth  resulting 
from  that  intelligence. 

Let  us  now  change  the  illustration,  enlarging  our  community] 
from  two  to  ten,  keeping  the  pursuits  the  same  as  before,  there 
being,  if  you  please,  five  Browns  producing  shelter,  and  five  Smiths 
digging  clams  witli  their  naked  fingers.  The  exchange  of  product 
is  made  as  before^  each  Brown  exchanging  half  of  what  he  produeeft 
for  half  of  what  a  Smith  produces,  all  the  wealth  being  pooled,  as 
it  were,  and  divided  on  this  basis.  Now  suddenly  Smith  number 
one  discovers  the  stone  shovel  and  learns  its  value  as  a  tool.  If, 
now,  we  assume  tliat  it  is  agreed  among  the  five  Smiths  that  they 
shall  jointly  work  each  day  until  they  together  have  produced  forty 
hours  of  clam-product,  figured  on  the  original  basis  of  unaided  la- 
hour,  what  will  Smith  number  one  do  with  his  discovery?  Will 
he  hide  it  from  liis  co-workers?  By  no  means,  for  he  is  cooperating 
with  them  as  partners.  He  will  confide  it  to  his  partners,  bt-cause 
they  are  each  parts  of  a  larger  Smith-aggregate,  and  it  is  im- 
mensely to  his  interest  to  explain  his  discovery  to  them  and  help 
to  provide  them  all  with  stone  shovels;  for,  by  so  doing,  the  original 
forty  hours  of  clam-product  will  be  produced  in  twenty  hours,  and 
after  four  hours  of  labour  all  the  Smiths  can  rest.  If  Smith  num- 
ber one  kept  his  secret  to  himself,  he  would  have  to  work  six  and 
two-thirds  hours  before  the  equivalent  of  the  original  forty  hourft  1 
of  elam-produet  was  produced;  whereas,  by  disclosing  his  discovery 
to  his  own  partners,  he  would  work  but  four  hours  daily.  Would 
he  also  disclose  it  to  the  five  Browns,  or  any  of  them?  By  no 
means.  These  five  Bro^ois,  as  a  larger  aggregate,  stand  to  the 
five  Smiths,  as  a  larger  aggregate,  in  precisely  the  relation  that  the 
one  Brown  stood  to  the  one  Smith.  They  are  what  we  call  in 
modern  phrase,  competitors.  Tbey  are,  if  yon  please,  two  com- 
peting firms.     Note  now,  that  all  the  deception  and  all  the  fraud 
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which  the  Smiths  seek  to  practise  upon  the  Browns,  arises  from 
this  competitive  relation.  The  Smiths  are  socialised  among  them" 
selves,  so  that  it  pays  for  each  one  to  try  to  raise  his  brother  to 
the  highest  possible  level  of  effieieocy.  The  Browns  are  socialised 
among  themselves,  and  the  same  is  trne  of  them ;  but  between  the 
two  societies  there  exists  that  competition  which  results  in  man's 
depressing  his  brother  as  far  as  possible  in  deception,  secrecy,  false- 
hejod,  and  dishonesty;  the  sowing  of  error  and  the  concealment  of 
knowledge.  Could  anything  better  illustrate  the  relative  ethical 
values  of  cooperation  and  competition? 

Let  us  further  consider,  for  a  moment,  this  question  of  the  size 
of  the  aggregate  wliich  determines  conduct,  in  order  to  ascertain  its 
net  result  upon  society  as  a  whole*  Imagine,  if  you  please,  two 
boat  crew 8 J  one  Harvard  and  one  Yale,  lined  up  for  an  intercollegiate 
race.  A  prize  is  offered  to  the  winning  crew.  This  at  once  divides 
all  the  rowers  into  two  masses  competing  with  each  other  as  masses, 
but  the  members  of  each  crew  cooperating  with  all  their  fellow  oars* 
men.  Now,  go  far  as  each  crew  is  concerned,  the  ambitions,  idiosyn- 
crasies and  abilities  of  each  one  of  its  members  are  held  subject  to 
the  team-result.  If  one  oarsman  can  pull  a  longer  stroke  or  a 
quicker  stroke  than  his  fellows,  he  cuts  down  his  reach  and  his 
speed  to  the  point  where  it  will  make  the  greatest  showing  in  con- 
nexion with  the  work  of  the  rest  of  the  crew.  The  only  point  con- 
sidered ie,  how  to  get  the  boat  around  the  course  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  The  method  by  wliicli  this  is  accomplished  is  a  per- 
fect example  of  complete  cooperation.  Wlien  the  word  is  given  to 
start,  each  hoat  springs  like  an  arrow  shot  from  a  bow,  developing 
a  marvellous  progressive  etlieieney.  Suppose,  now,  in  the  midst  of 
the  race,  somebody  shouts  through  a  megaphone  that  the  prize  con- 
ditions have  all  been  changed ;  that  the  prize  will  not  be  awarded 
to  the  crew  first  to  traverse  the  course,  but  will,  on  tlie  contrary, 
be  given  to  the  best  individual  oarsman  to  be  found  in  either  crew. 
Something  akin  to  chaos  immediately  results.  The  hoats  slacken 
their  pace;  they  swerve  from  their  course;  they  begin  travelling 
in  circles  which  end  nowhere.  Each  oarsman  pulls  the  stroke  that 
he  thinks  will  come  nearest  to  winning  the  prize,  quite  irrespective 
of  what  his  fellow  oarsmen  are  doing.  The  short  strokes  overtake 
and  collide  with  the  long  ones.  1'he  strong  strokes  break  in  upon 
the  weaker  ones.  The  propulsive  impetus  on  the  two  sides  of  each 
boat  becomes  unbalanced,  and  the  hoat  moves  lamely  and  stutteringly 
in  a  circular  course.  There  is  now  no  aggregate  larger  than  an 
indivdttal,  and  the  result  is  that  all  that  progress,  for  which  these 
individuals  originally  wore  associated,  is  destroyed  by  the  injection 
of  the  anti-social  spirit  of  competition.  So  is  it  in  the  larger 
affairs  of  serious  life.  The  grand  poasibilitiea  which  would  come 
from  the  proper  association  and  cooperation  of  all  memhers  of  the 
race*  is  lost  by  a  competitive  regime  which  sets  up  m  its  goal  an  indi-» 
mdiuil  good  instead  of  a  social  good  —  a  regime  whieh  claims,  in  short, 
that  an  individual  cell  in  the  body  social  is  of  more  importance 
than  all  the  rest  of  that  body. 

It  is  customary  among  those  who  defend  interest  to  contend  that 
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the  capitalist  confers  an  advantage  upon  the  borrower,  giving  him 
more  for  himself,  after  he  has  paid  interest,  than  he  otherwise  could 
get;  that,  therefore,  the  lender  does  not  rob  the  borrower;  and  that 
he  does  not  rob  anybody  else  or  do  any  man  any  injury.  Furtlier- 
more,  it  is  claimed  tliat  every  man  who  borrows  has  just  b&  good  an 
opportunity  himself  to  become  a  capitalist  as  had  the  man  from 
whom  he  borrows,  and  that  his  opportunity  to  become  himself  a 
lender  is  not  decreased  by  the  fact  that  the  man  from  whom  he  borrows 
gets  his  own  living  out  of  Loterest.  More  than  this,  it  frequently 
is  contended  that  the  capitalist's  returns  will  be  just  as  great 
gardleas  of  whether  or  not  he  is  tlie  only  lender.  This  last  position 
follows  naturally  from  tlie  reasoning  of  those  who  contend  that 
interest  is  due  to  a  natural  increase;  and  it  will  continue  to  follow, 
up  to  the  point  where  surplusage  of  capital  cuts  down  that  increaaeL 

Now  these  contentions  seem,  on  their  face,  for  the  most 
decidedly  plausible, —  in  fact,  we  know  of  no  theory  so  radicall; 
wrong  as  interest-taking,  wlijch  has  anything  like  an  equal  amount 
of  seductive  plausibility^  Let  us  examine  these  contentions,  how- 
ever, to  see  if  tliere  be  a  single  one  of  them  that  is  logically  ten- 
able, and,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  opportunity  to  escape  con- 
clusions, as  is  frequently  done  in  considering  a  complex  society 
without  definite  boundaries,  we  will  stick  closely  to  our  little  com- 
munity of  ten  people  upon  their  isolated  island, —  a  community  hav- 
ing only  the  most  primitive  needs,  supplied  in  the  most  primitive 
way,  by  shelter  and  clams,  We  have  seen  that  when  the  five  Smiths 
cooperated  to  produce  fortv"  hours  of  clam-product  daily,  the  dis* 
covery  by  Smith  number  one  of  the  value  of  a  stone  tool  in  digging, 
was  at  once  confided  to  his  co-workers,  for  the  reason  that  if  he  kept 
it  to  himself  he  would  have  had  to  work  six  and  two-thirds  hours 
daih%  whereas,  by  assisting  his  fellows  in  getting  similar  tools  he 
cut  his  working  time  down  to  four  hours  daily,  a  gain  of  two  and 
two-thirds  hours.  From  this  it  will  be  seen,  and  the  point  is  of 
immense  importance,  that  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  a  properly 
socialised  community  is  toward^  not  away  from,  as  under  com- 
petition, maximum  productive  efficiency  of  the  societp  as  a  whoU. 

We  did  not  advert,  in  this  last  illustration,  to  what  would  happen 
when  the  five  Browns  discovered  that  tliey  were  daily  giving  the 
results  of  forty  hours  of  labour  for  twenty  hours  of  labour,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  evident  the  result  would  parallel  that  which  fol- 
lowed in  the  similar  case  of  the  single  Brown  and  the  single  Smith. 
Thus  far  there  has  been  no  loaning  of  capital,  but  we  wUl  now 
take  the  same  community  and  see  what  will  happen  under  an  in* 
terest-taking  regime.  We  will  have  the  same  five  Browns  pro- 
ducing the  shelter,  and  the  same  five  Smiths  digging  clams  with 
their  naked  hands,  with  the  single  change,  in  this  instance,  that 
each  Brown  and  each  Smith  must  produce  one-fiith  of  the  required 
respective  products.  Working  without  tools  this  requires  daily  eight 
hours*  labour.  Now  Smith  number  one,  sutldenly  discovers  the  ad* 
vantage  which  a  stone  shovel  gives  him.  He  gets  his  eight  hours' 
clam-product  in  four  hours,  and  is  much  rejoiced.  Being  a  primi- 
tive savage,  and,  therefore,  disliking  work,  he  tries  to  hit  upon  some 
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way  still  further  to  reduce  his  effort-  The  savage  mind  ib  by  no 
ineaDs  a  logical  mind,  and  he  falls  into  the  error  of  the  Irishman 
who,  when  told  that  a  certain  stove  would  save  half  his  fuel  replied; 
"  Begorra,  Oil!  git  two  av  thim,  and  save  the  whole  av  it!'*  Smith 
number  one  gets  a  second  stone  shovel,  only  to  find  that  he  has 
produced  idle  capital,  since  he  can  use  but  one  himself^  and  the  extra 
shovel  will  not  produce  clams  unless  it  be  wielded  by  a  man.  Thus 
he  becomes  the  primitive  capitalist  searching  for  some  means  to 
make  his  capital  "  earn  '^  him  a  "  recompense*"  On  one  never-to- 
be-forgotten  day,  he  conceives  the  idea  of  loaning  his  extra  shovel 
to  Smith  number  two  for  a  trifle  less  per  day  than  the  product  of 
an  unaided  man. 

Now  the  reader  must  imagine  that  Smith  number  one  has  some 
means  or  other  of  preventing  the  other  Smiths  from  getting  their 
own  shovelsj —  in  short,  from  creating  their  own  capital.  It  is  im- 
material to  us,  at  this  juncture,  what  prevents  them  from  doing  so. 
It  may  be  that  Smith  number  one  has  made  some  sort  of  patent 
agreement  with  them;  it  may  be  that  they  cannot  spare  the  time 
or  strength  from  their  other  work ;  it  may  be  that  they  do  not  know 
enough  ;  ~  it  is  immaterial  what  the  reason  be,  but  it  is  all  but 
certain  that  it  is  preciseltf  the  reason  which  prevents  labour  to-day 
from  creating  the  capital  it  needs,  instead  of  borrowing  it  of  an- 
other, and  it  ia  equally  probable  that  this  reason  was  then,  as  it 
is  now,  indissolubly  connected  with  some  kind  of  monopoly.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  Smith  number  two  would  be  an  idiot  to  pay  ap- 
proximately half  his  clams  to  Smith  Dumber  one  for  the  use  of  a 
shovel,  if  he  could  get  one  of  his  own  for  an  hundredth  part  of 
that  equivalent  However,  be  all  this  as  it  may,  Smith  number 
two  does  borrow  Smith  number  one's  shovel,  and  gives  him  there- 
for approximately  the  amount  by  which  the  tool  increases  his  la- 
bour. Smith  number  one  is  working  only  four  hours,  but  Smiths 
numbers  three,  four,  and  five,  will  continue  working  eight  hours, 
60  Smith  number  one  insists  that  Smith  number  two  shall  use  his 
ghovel  eight  hours  a  day,  and  pay  him  therefor  but  a  trifle  less 
than  the  product  of  Smith  number  three,  or  four,  or  five.  This 
happy  thought  on  the  part  of  Smith  number  one  relieves  him  from 
the  necessity  of  digging  clams  at  all,  therefore,  he  quits.  At  this 
juncture  four  men  do  all  the  work  that  five  men  formerly  did. 
It  is  true  that  that  work  is  now  no  more  onerous  than  it  was 
before  for  each  of  the  four  men,  but  that  is  very  far  from  being 
all  there  is  to  it,  as  will  be  eeen  as  we  proceed. 

Now,  Smith  number  one  has  grown  thrifty,  for  he  has  acquired 
a  slight  taste  of  despotic  power,  the  love  of  which  is  even  stronger 
in  the  savage  breast  than  the  dislike  of  work,  as  is  evinced  by  the 
fact  that  primitive  man  will  put  forth  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  effort  in  warlike  activities.  He  goes  to  Smith  number  three, 
and  loans  to  him  his  original  shovel  upon  the  same  terms  which 
exist  in  the  case  of  Smith  number  two.  Now  he  not  only  does  not 
work,  but  he  is  accumnlaiing  clams,  so  that  every  day  he  receives 
a  product  approximately  equal  to  that  of  Smitli  number  four. 
Now,  80  far  as  the  commnnUy  is  concerned,  it  may  be  said  that 
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three  men  are,  to  all  iDteots  and  purposes,  furnishing  the  communal 
food,  for  Smith  rmmber  one  is  not  working,  and  lie  is  reeeiving 
and  withholding  from  use  practieally  the  total  output  of  Smith 
number  four.  But,  as  we  have  said  before,  Smith  number  one  feels 
within'  him  the  stirrings  of  thrift  and  he  decides  that  he  will 
work,  so  he  goes  to  producing  shelter  in  competition  with  the 
Browns.  The  result  is,  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  day  there  are 
ofifered  six  portions  of  shelter  in  exchange  for  five  portions  of 
clams.  Smith  number  one  exchanges  his  portion  of  shelter  for  a  por- 
tion of  clams,  while  Brown  number  one  goes  supperlcss  to  bed. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  the  status  of  Smitli  number  one  for  a  single 
day  under  this  regime.  He  produces  a  day's  shelter-product,  he 
gets  a  day^s  clam-product  from  Smith  number  two,  and  another 
from  Smith  number  three^  being  three  days'  product  for  a  single 
day's  w^ork.  He  exchanges  his  shelter-product  for  a  day's  clam- 
product,  where  Brown  number  one  would  have  exchanged  if  he 
had  not.  He  has  then  three  days'  labour-product  all  in  clams  and 
Brown  number  one  is  supperless.  He  exchanges  one  of  these  three 
days'  labour  in  tJie  form  of  chims,  for  Brown  number  two's  day's 
labour  in  the  form  of  shelter,  and  the  other  clam-diggers  do  like- 
wise with  their  product.  This  impresBes  Smith  number  one  as 
pretty  good  business.  The  next  day  he  is  about  to  repeat  the  same 
practise  when,  to  his  great  joy,  he  finds  that  Brown  number  one  is 
fio  hungry  that  he  offers  his  day's  shelter-product  for  less  than  a 
day's  clam-product, —  an  offer  which  Smith  number  one  eagerly 
takes. 

Xow,  after  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on  a  few  days,  Smith  number 
one  has  a  number  of  days'  labour  represented  in  clams  which  he 
has  carefully  stored  in  the  sand  where  they  will  keep  fresh.  He 
is  learning  to  like  the  commercial  game*  His  despotic  power  fasei* 
nates  him.  He  is  now  prepared  to  operate  on  both  sides  of  the 
transaction.  He  now  buys  not  only  Brown  number  one's  shelter 
for  himself,  but  he  buys  Brown  number  two's  shelter,  so  that  Smith 
number  two  is  obliged  to  lie  exposed  to  the  weather.  WTien  the 
next  day  threatens  a  repetition  of  this  regime.  Smith  number  two 
offers  his  portion  of  clams  for  an  inferior  portion  of  shelter.  Now 
Smitli  number  one  has  waxed  wealthy.  He  has  stored  clams  galore, 
and  shelter  in  abundance.  He  does  not  have  to  work,  unless  he 
wants  to,  for  are  not  the  two  stone  shovels  like  two  mouthless  slayea 
to  him?  so  he  takes  a  few  days  off  and  makes  a  stone  aXj~ which 
doubles  his  productivity  as  a  producer  of  warmth  and  shelter, — 
after  which  he  does,  in  the  matter  of  shelter  with  his  axes.  Just  what 
he  did  in  the  matter  of  clams  with  his  shovels,  until  in  a  short 
time,  Smith  number  one  is  a  monarch  and  the  five  Browns  and  the 
four  other  Smiths  are  his  slaves.  If  any  Brown  objects  to  any- 
thing monarch  Smith  does,  he  sends  him  supperless  to  bed  just 
as  Wall  Street  administei-s  its  dreaded  castigation  to  him  who  dares 
offend  it-  Now  it  is  easy  still  further  to  show  the  baleful  influences 
of  such  a  regime,  but  we  think  enough  has  been  said,  on  this  par- 
ticular line,  to  convince  the  unprejudiced  reader  that  the  taking  of 
interest  does  harm  to  everybody  in  the  whole  social  system,  with 
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the  possible  exception  of  the  man  who  takes  it.  We  believe  that 
this  sufficiently  meets  the  contention  that  the  taking  of  interest  is 
beneficial  to  the  borrower,  and  harmful  to  no  one. 

Let  us  next  consider  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  assertion  that 
all  men  are  equally  free  to  create  capital  and  to  advantage  them- 
selves, like  Smith  number  one,  from  its  creation.  Let  us  revert 
again  to  our  community  of  ten  individuals*  Smith  number  one 
has  just  secured  his  first  shoveL  has  loaned  it  to  Smith  number  two 
for  a  return  practically  equivalent  to  the  output  of  Smitli  number 
four.  Smith  number  one  decides  not  to  work,  for  has  he  not  a 
shovel  working  for  hira?  Nowf  then,  it  happens  that  the  food- 
product  for  this  community  of  ten  is  resulting  from  the  labour  of 
four  men  instead  of  five.  One  drone  has  entered  the  hive,  and 
this  drone  has  found  a  way  to  avoid  doing  twenty  per  cent  of  the  total 
work  origimdiy  falling  to  the  five  Smiths.  This  twenty  per  cent,  per- 
mits him  to  remain  in  idleness.  Smitli  number  two  observes  this  con- 
dition of  afTairs  and  puts  his  wits  to  work.  By  an  intellectual  and 
physical  effort  exactly  equal,  we  will  say,  to  that  consumed  by 
Smith    number  one   in   producing   his    shovel,    Smith    number    two 

{mis  a  handle  upon  it,  which  gives  the  workers  such  an  increased 
everage  that  they  can  do  very  mucli  more  work  with  it  than  with  the 
ordinary  shovel.  He  thinks  this  ought  to  enable  him  to  become  a 
drone,  like  Smith  number  one,  for  he  is  sure  that  the  handle  he 
has  made  will,  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  save  twenty  per  cent,,  of  the 
communal  clam -digging.  He  says  if  Smith  number  one  saved  twenty 
per  cent,  and  secured  immunity  from  toil,  he  ought  to,  with  his  twenty 
per  cent,  saving.  He  is  dismayed,  however,  when  he  learns  that,  since 
four  men  are  producing  all  the  clams  produced,  his  part  thereof  is  not 
twenty  but  twenty- five  per  cent.;  so,  with  much  cudgeling  of  brains, 
he  improves  the  handle  the  extra  five  per  cent,,  and  then  retires  from 
work  as  drone  number  two.  When  Smith  number  three  similarly 
tries  to  avoid  work,  he  finds  himself  confronted  with  a  thirty-thi-ee 
per  cent  saving  which  he  must  make,  while  Smith  number  four  has 
to  command  an  amount  of  inventive  genius,  skill,  or  other  ability, 
sufficient  to  take  a  process  highly  improved  from  the  primitive  stand- 
point,  and  effect  a  fifti/  per  cent,  saving,  while  poor  Smith  number  five 
finds  himself  doomed  perpetually  to  perform  the  labour  of  all  the 
Smiths,  unless  he  can  devise  some  means  of  making  a  hundred  per 
cent,  labour  saving,— that  is,  urdess  he  can  get  a  mechanism  that  will 
dig  clams  absolutely  without  human  intervention.  We  see,  therefore, 
that  it  is  emphatically  not  true  that  Smith  number  two  had  an  equal 
opportunity  with  number  one,  or  number  three  with  number  two, 
or  number  four  with  number  three,  or  number  five  with  any  of 
them ;  —  in  short,  that  every  man  who  takes  interest  makes  it, 
in  some  degree,  increasingly  difficult  for  the  next  man  to  do  the 
same  thing. 

Suppose  all  the  Smiths  and  Browns  were  to  try  to  follow  the 
plan  of  Smith  number  one,  and  take  interest?  It  is  not  tn>n- 
ceivable  that  they  could  do  bo,  for  there  would  be  no  one  to 
create  the  values  absorbed  aa  interest,  and  even  if  we  could  con- 
ceive of  them   doing  so,   the   net   result  would  be  precisely   as   if 
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no  one  did  so.  We  see,  therefore,  that  interest  is  not  just  and 
not  equitable,  because  it  cannot  be  generalised,  and,  furthermore, 
tliat  if  we  try  to  imagine  a  case  where  it  is  generalised,  we  find, 
upon  examination,  that  really  we  have  imagined  a  case  where  it 
does  not  exist 

In  order  to  see  whether  or  not  the  lender  robs  the  borrower,  let 
us  assume  an   ideal   community, — or  at   least   a  free   community, 

—  in  which  there  would  be  no  legal  or  other  restrictions  to  prevent 
Smith  nimiber  two  making  a  shovel  for  himself,  if  he  did  not  like 
the  terras  imposed  by  Smith  number  one  for  the  loan  of  his  shovel. 
Now  Smith  number  one  should  know  that  all  that  stands  between 
the  labourer  and  capital  is  the  labour  necessary  to  create  the  capital 

—  (if  other  capital  be  necessary  it  only  pushes  the  same  proposi- 
tion hack  one  step  farther)  —  and  he  should  know  accordingly  that 
if  his  capital  be  loaned  this  labour-value  should  be  returned  to  him, 
and  is  returned  to  him  when  the  capital  is  given  back  intact. 
This  is  all  he  should  ask,  but  he  demands  not  only  this,  but  a 
continual  payment  in  the  form  of  interest  so  long  as  the  shovel  ia 
used.  Smith  number  two  objects  to  this  and  retorts,  that,  by  just 
so  much  as  he  will  save  if  he  makes  his  own  shovel  instead  of  bor- 
rowing that  of  Smith  number  one,  will  he  be  robbed  by  such  bor- 
rowing under  the  terms  proposed.  He  asserts  that  there  is  nothing 
that  stands  between  him  and  the  shovel  but  a  definite  amount  of 
labour,  and,  therefore,  if  he  pays  for  that  once  that  is  enough. 

^  This  seems  to  ua  sufficiently  to  dispose  of  the  contention  that 
the  lender  harms  not  the  borrower.  The  same  subject  matter  however 
is  graphically  treated  in  a  succeeding  chapter  in  connexion  with  the 
Bastiat  plane  analogy.  We  wish  to  call  attention  here  to  the  fact 
that,  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  lender  did  but  benefit  the 
borrower,  it  would  not  Justify  interest,  for  it  would  not  prove  that 
he  did  not  harm  all  the  rest  of  humanity.  If  interest  interfered 
with  the  equal  riglits  of  a  single  Patagonian  savage  it  would  be 
wTong,  though  it  wronged  no  other  human  being.  Indeed,  if  it 
were  proved  that  Smith's  interest-taking  harmed  no  being  on  earth, 
his  right  to  take  interest  would  then  only  be  a  contingent  one,  rest- 
ing upon  his  right  to  do  as  ho  pleased  so  that  he  infringed  not  the 
equal  right  of  others.  Infringement  of  the  equal  rights  of  others 
would  be  to  harm  them,  so  that,  if  we  should  say  that  no  one  is 
harmed,  we  should  at  the  same  time  say  that  no  one's  equal  rights 
are  infringed.  Even  in  these  premises  one  would  have  only  the 
same  right  to  take  interest  that  he  would  to  fly  —  if  he  could. 

Another  consideration  worthy  of  note  is  that  the  theory  of  those 
who  contend  that  interest  flows  from  a  natural  increase,  and  should 
in  justice  equal  that  increase, —  that  he  who  possesses  capital  is 
justly  entitled  to  all  that  capital  "earns/'^ — cannot  be  worked  out 
in  practice.  This  Is  to  say  that  justice,  according  to  their  definition 
thereof,  is  impossible.  The  proof  is  in  the  fact  that,  the  moment 
the  interest  charged  ecjuals  the  "earning"  power  of  the  capital, 
interest  suicides,  for  all  borrowing  ceases;  therefore  it  is  impossible 
to  justify  this  thesis  by  getting  from  the  borrower  what  ia  alleged 
to  be  justly  due  to  the  lender.     Not  only,  therefore,  can  interest  not 
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l>e  generalised  so  as  to  include  all  mankind  and  to  offer  to  each  an 
equal  opportunity,  but  it  cannot  even  be  rendered  absointely  just 
.aa  between  two  individuals.  It  invariably  robs  industry,  bei-auae 
whatever  accnies  to  it^  must  be  paid  out  of  the  fund  created  by 
industry.  To  say  that  a  man  is  better  off  using  borrowed  capital 
than  he  would  be  without  using  any  capital  at  all,  is  no  more  to 
justify  interest  than  the  fact  that  a  drowning  man  could  better 
afford  to  pay  a  thousand  dollars  for  the  use  of  a  life-preserver  than 
not  to  have  one  at  all  would  Justify  such  a  charge  for  a  life-preserver. 
Because  interest  can  he  taken^  and  because  it  is  taken  without  any 
act  of  overt  compulsion,  no  more  proves  that  it  atight  to  be  taken, 
than  Jones's  ability  to  kill  his  child  proves  that  he  oiight  to  kill  it- 
Looked  at  from  any  standpoint,  in  the  last  analysis,  interest  is 
found  utterly  indefensible. 

The  following  paragraphs  enclosed  in  single  {juotes  are  taken 
from  John  Ruskin's  "Fors  Clavigera/'  and  apparently  are  part  of 
the  fragments  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ruskin  in  the  following  lines 
with  which  he  prefaces  them.  "  I  have  had  by  me,  for  some  time, 
three  Little  fragments  from  one  of  Mr.  Sillar's  letters :  —  too  eager, 
always,  in  thinking  this  one  sin  of  receiving  interest  on  money 
means  every  other.  I  know  many  excellent  people,  happily,  whose 
natures  have  not  been  spoiled  by  it;  the  more  as  it  has  been  done 
absolutely  without  knowledge  of  being  wrong.  I  did  not  find  out 
the  wrong  of  it  myself,  till  Mr.  SLllar  showed  me  the  way  to  judge 
of  it 

I  ^To  get  profit  without  responsibility  has  been  a  fond  scheme  as 
impossible  of  honest  attainment  as  the  philosopher's  stone  or  per- 
petual motion.  Visionaries  have  imagined  such  things  to  exist, 
but  it  has  been  reserved  for  this  mammon-worshipping  generation  to 
find  it  in  tJiat  arrangement  by  which  a  man,  without  labour,  can 
secure  a  permanent  income  with  perfect  security,  and  without 
diminution  of  the  capital, 

*A  view  of  it  is  evidently  taken  by  Lord  Bacon  when  he  says 
that  usury  bringeth  the  treasure  of  the  realm  into  a  few  hands;  for 
the  usurer  trading  on  a  certainty,  and  other  men  on  uncertainties,  at 
the  end  of  the  game  all  the  money  will  be  in  the  box, 

*  We  have  now  an  opportunity  of  practically  testing  this  theory ; 
not  more  than  seventeen  years  have  elapsed  since  all  restraint  was 
removed  from  the  growth  of  wliat  Lord  Coke  calls  this  *  pestilent 
weed,'  and  we  see  Bacon's  words  verified,  the  rich  becoming  richer, 
and  the  poor  poorer,  is  the  cry  tliroughout  the  whole  civilised  world. 
Rollin  in  his  Ancient  History,  speaking  of  the  Roman  Empire,  tells 
us  that  it  has  been  the  ruin  of  every  state  where  it  was  tolerated. 
It  is  in  a  fair  way  to  ruin  this  of  ours,  and  ruin  it  it  will,  unless 
England's  sons  calmly  and  candidly  investigate  the  question  for 
themselves,  and  resolutely  act  upon  the  conclusions  to  which  the 
investigation  must  lead  them.*" 

The  following,  from  a  paper  written  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Beal,  is  also 
taken  from  Jolm  Ruskin'S  '^  Fors  Clavigera." 

**  In  an  old  scrapbook  I  find  the  following:  ^No  blister  drawi 
aharper  than  does  interest.     Of  all  industries,  none  is  comparable 
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to  that  of  interest.  It  works  all  day  and  nighty  in  fair  weather  and 
in  foul.  It  has  no  sound  in  its  footsteps^  but  travels  fast.  It  gnaws 
at  a  man's  substance  with  invisible  teeth.  It  binds  industry  with 
its  film^  as  a  fly  is  bound  in  a  spider's  web.  Debts  roll  a  man  over 
:and  over^  binding  him  hand  and  foot^  and  letting  him  hang  upon 
the  fatal  mesh  until  the  long-legged  interest  devours  him.  There 
is  but  one  thing  on  the  farm  like  it^  and  that  is  the  Canada  thistle, 
which  swarms  with  new  plants  every  time  you  break  its  roots, 
whose  blossoms  are  prolific,  and  every  flower  the  father  of  a  mil- 
lion seeds.  Every  leaf  is  an  awl,  every  branch  a  spear,  and  every 
plant  like  a  platoon  of  bayonets,  and  a  fleld  of  them  like  an  armed 
host.  The  whole  plant  is  a  torment  and  a  vegetable  curse.  And 
yet  a  farmer  had  better  make  his  bed  of  Canada  thistles  than  to 
be  at  ease  upon  interest.'" 
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Until  the  conception  that  the  poor  are  of  peculiar  clay  Is  abandoned,  no 
understanding  of  poverty  is  posaible. 

Edward  T,  Devine, 

There  Ib  a  good  deal  of  talk  juBt  now  about  pauperlalng  the  poor  with 
BomethJag  for  nothing.  leit't  It  queer  that  no  one  ever  suggests  that  some- 
thing for  nothing  pauperises  the  rich?  Why  should  a  slice  or  two  from 
a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  cup  of  coffee  to  wash  It  down  with —  why  should 
these  doles  make  a  pauper  of  the  hungry  man  who  can't  get  work  to  do, 
while  a  gift  of  thousands  a  year  from  ttie  common  earnlnga  makes  a 
gentleman  of  the  monopolist  who  doesn't  want  work  to  do? 

Louis  F.  FasL 

I  take  my  place  In  the  lower  classes. 

I  renounce  the  title  of  gentlemau  because  It  has  become  Intolerable  to  me* 

Dear  Master,  I  understand  now  why  you  too  took  your  place  In  the  lower 

classes, 
And  why  you  refused  to  be  a  gentleman, 

Ernest  Crasbp. 

Like  John  the  Baptist,  we  are  called  in  this  day  to  emphasise  the 
principle  of  social  service.  The  spirit  of  the  age  demands  the  full 
acceptaace  of  this  principle  by  the  churches,  la  all  other  departments 
of  life  the  old  formula,  every  man  for  himself,  Is  dying  out  It  should 
have  no  place  in  religion.  ChrlsUan  people  should  be  aahamed  to  speak 
of  themselves  as  "  saved  "  so  long  as  others  are  unsaved.  Men  say  our 
churches  have  lost  power.  How  shall  that  power  be  regained?  The 
answer  is  In  the  Bible.  Feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  let  cliarlty 
be  followed  by  justice  and  righteousness.  The  revival  that  exploits  sin- 
ners for  the  purpose  of  swelling  our  church  membership  is  doomed  from 
the  start.  But  the  revival  that  is  based  squarely  on  self-sacrifice  in  social 
service  will  commend  Itself  to  the  world  and  win  the  respect  of  men* 
Let  the  church  forget  Its  membership.  Let  it  stop  saving  Its  own  soul 
for  awhile.  Let  It  go  to  the  world  with  open  hearts  and  open  hands. 
If  the  people  will  not  come  to  the  church,  let  the  church  search  out  the 
people,  to  save  them  not  from  some  imaginary  hell  In  the  next  world,  but 
from  a  very  real  hell  In  the  world  that  now  is,  the  hell  of  poverty,  igno- 
rance and  sin. 

Artemu9  Jean  Baynes,  M.A> 

Better  housing  for  the  poor  does  more  to  develop  chastity  tham  preach- 
ing it  to  two  families  who  live  in  one  room. 

Vharlotte  PerJcim  Qilman  —  Human  Work, 
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EADERS  generally  may  be  divided  into  two  dia- 
tinct  classes  upon  purely  psychological  grounds. 
The  one  class  absorbs  knowledge  best  through  the 
eyes,  while  the  other  class  is  most  impressed  by 
iiupressions  related  to  the  ear.  We  all  of  us  know 
people  who  can  best  understand  a  book  by  reading 
It  aloud  or  having  it  read  to  them.  Others  wish  to  see  it, —  to  read 
it  themselves, —  in  order  properly  to  get  the  sense  of  it.  Realising 
that  what  might  not  be  clear  to  some  when  expressed  in  words* 
would  yet  be  clear  if  shown  diagram  ma  tically,  we  offer,  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  some  graphic  illustrations  of  the  effect  of  interest. 

First  in  order  let  ub  consider  the  familiar  plane  illustration  of 
Bastiatj  slightly  altered  for  convenience  of  explanation  and  illustra- 
tion. In  order  to  show  this  diagrammatical ly,  so  that  the  mind 
readily  may  grasp  its  principle,  it  is  desirable  to  shorten  the  three 
hundred  days,  representing  the  life  of  the  plane  in  use,  to  five  periods 
of  time  which  may  be  months  or  days,  it  does  not  in  the  least  mat- 
ter, since  wc  are  discussing  principhs  not  amounts.  To  bring  the 
diagrams  (see  Chart  0)  within  easy  grasp,  let  us  say  that  a  plane 
can  be  made  in  a  day;  that  it  will  last  five  days;  that  the  interest 
charged  for  it  during  that  time  is  one  plank;  and  that  this  plank 
is  the  equivalent  of  a  day's  labour. 

Beferring  to  the  chart  the  cross-hatched  squares  refer  invariably 
to  planes,  and  the  numerals  above  the  squares  refer  to  the  days. 
James's  and  WiUiam^s  accounts  are  grouped  into  periods  of  five  days, 
as  bracketed.  Hefer  now  to  group  A,  The  cross-hatched  square  X  in- 
dicates a  plane  which  James  has  previously  made.  This  he  loans  to 
William  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  five  and  William  uses  it 
in  his  work  making  a  pFank  with  it  each  day  for  four  days,  as  per 
squares  1,  2,  3  and  4,  which  represent  the  planks.  On  the  fifth 
day  he  makes  a  plane  to  return  to  James,  and  he  also  gives  him 
the  plank  made  on  the  fourth  day,  the  square  containing  the  crossed 
circle  indicating  this  plank  and  representing  a  day's  labour  in  the 
form  of  interest.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  William  has  for 
himself  three  days'  product  to  show  for  his  five  days'  labour. 
James,  immediately  he  loans  William  his  plane  on  the  morning  of 
the  first  day,  makes  for  himself  another  and  works  with  it  four 
days  as  indicated  by  the  numerals  2,  3,  4  and  5,  above  the  squares 
representing  his  account.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  his  plane 
is  not  quite  worn  out,  because  he  has  used  it  only  four  days.  At 
this  time  William  pays  him  a  plank  as  interest,  as  indicated  by  the 

Snare  containing  the  crossed  circle.     Thus  James  has,  at  the  end 
the  fifth  day,  five  days'  product  and  the  new  plane  which  Wil- 
liam   returns,   which   is,  of  course,  equivalent  to  a  dav*8   product, 
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down  as  &\iQh,  lor  the  reason 
is  continually  reloaned.  James  keeps  this  plane  over  night  and  in 
the  morning  loans  it  again  to  William  for  another  five-day  period 
shown  at  B,  and  William  again  rep€ats  precisely  the  same  operation 
as  at  A,  working  five  days  and  getting  tliree  days*  product  for 
himself.  He  continues  to  do  this  same  thing  throughout  the  dia* 
gram,  so  that  we  need  not  further  comment  upon  his  account* 

Referring  to  B  it  will  he  seen  that  James  is  ahle  to  work  a 
day  before  his  plane  is  worn  out.  The  second  day  he  makes  a 
plane,  uses  it  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  day,  and  receives  a  day's 
labour-value  in  interest^  or  a  plank,  from  William  in  addition  to  a 
new  plane,  which  is  not  put  down  on  Jameses  account  bet^ause  it  is 
to  be  loaned  again  the  next  morning.  James's  account  stands  again 
five  days'  prod  net  with  two  days*  wear  still  in  the  plane. 

deferring  to  C  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  third  day  James  makes 
himself  a  new  plane  which  lasts  him  through  the  third  day  of 
D»  and  so  on  until  the  fifth  day  of  E,  when  he  again  makes  him- 
self a  new  plane.  On  this  same  day  William  makes  a  new  plane 
to  return  to  James.  Now,  if  we  add  up  the  totals  we  find  that 
JameB  has  received  for  himself,  despite  the  fact  that  he  has  nsed 
up  four  planes,  representing  four  days'  labour  which,  since  em- 
bodied in  his  work  mast  be  included  in  his  account,^  a  product 
equivalent  to  twenty-five  days*  labour^  in  addition  to  two  new  planes, 
for  his  twenty-six  days'  labour,  it  being  remembered  that  he  started 
with  the  plane  shown  at  X,  William's  account  shows  that  he  has 
laboured  twenty-five  days  and  has  been  able  to  keep  for  himself  but 
fifteen  days'  product, —  the  other  ten  days  being  consumed  as  fol- 
lows; ^ve  days  given  to  James  aa  interest  indicated  by  the  squares 
containing  crossed  circles,  and  five  days  spent  in  making  planea 
to  replace  the  principal  borrowed  of  James  in  the  form  of  planes, 
as  indicated  by  the  hatched  squares,  which  principal  is  finally  re- 
turned to  James  intact  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-fifth  day. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  William  gives  James  the  equivalent 
of  five  planes  as  interest  for  one  plane,  and  returns  the  equivalent 
of  the  original  plane  intact.  At  diagram  II  will  be  seen  in  parallel 
first  what  William  did  at  Y  of  diagram  I,  and  what  he  should  have 
done,  while  to  the  right  will  be  seen  what  James  would  then  have 
done,  in  parallel  with  what  William  would  then  have  done,  the  two 
drawings  hving  identical.  By  referring  once  more  to  what  William 
did  at  Y  and  what  he  should  have  done,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  was 
robbed  of  one  day's  labour  (represented  by  the  square  containing 
the  crossed  circle),  the  very  first  five  days  he  worked, 

Now,  the  defenders  of  interest  are  usually  shocked  at  the  sug- 
gestion that  James  should  loan  William  his  plane  and  receive  in 
return  nothing  but  a  new  plane.  This  appears  greatly  to  offend 
their  ideas  of  justice.  They  seem  to  think  William  is  getting  some- 
thing for  nothing.  What,  then,  have  they  to  say  to  the  above  illus- 
tration in  which  William  gives  James  several  planes*  or  their  equiv- 
alent, and  all  for  nothing?  Is  not  a  sauce  for  the  goose  also  a  sauce 
for  the  gander?  If  it  h  dreadful  for  William  to  get  the  use  of  one 
plane  for  what  is  alleged  to  be  nothing,  is  it  not  five  times  aa  bad 
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for  James  to  get  the  value  of  fi?e  planes  from  William  for  nothing? 

In  the  foregoing  illustration  we  have  shown  James  as  a  labourer 
who  has  capital  to  lend  —  a  labourer  who  labours  with  part  of  his 
capital  and  puts  the  balance  out  at  interest.  In  chart  P,  which 
follows,  we  show  what  results  when  James  devotes  all  his  time  to 
the  creation  of  capital  and  the  lending  it  at  interest.  In  this 
illustration  it  will  be  noted  that  there  is  no  compounding  of  interesL 
If  there  were  the  results  would  be  even  more  favourable  to  James* 
It  also  should  be  stated  that  the  chief  purpose  of  this  diagram  is ' 
to  show  the  disparity  of  results  between  the  capitalist,  James,  and 
the  labourer,  William.  The  letters  B,  C,  &c.  to  P,  represent 
other  labourers  to  whom  James  loans  his  planes  as  fast  as  he 
makes  them.  Aa  the  accounts  are  only  computed  from  August  Ist 
to  16th  inclusive  (save  in  the  case  of  James  who  begins  July  Slat), 
it  follows  that  each  succeeding  labourer  works  for  a  term  one  day 
shorter  than  that  of  his  immediate  predecessor.  As  we  are  not  in- 
terested in  the  returns  of  any  of  these  labourers  save  William,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  they  afEect  James's  return,  we  take  no  note  of  the 
labour  they  might  have  performed  prior  to  borrowing  from  Jamea  j 
the  planes  they  use.  Of  course,  the  results  would  be  far  more  tell- 
ing if  a  longer  term  were  used,  but  it  would  lead  to  a  visual  con- 
fusion which  we  wish  to  avoid.  By  referring  to  the  part  of  the 
diagram  opposite  James's  name,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  identi- 
fied each  plane  by  some  special  mark.  That  made  on  July  31st 
and  loaned  to  William  is  represented  by  a  doubly  cross-hatched 
square ;  that  made  on  August  1st  by  a  singly  cross-hatched  square  ; 
containing  a  circle;  that  of  August  2d,  loaned  to  C,  by  a  cross* 
hatched  Square  containing  a  circle  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  period, 
and  so  on.  The  interest  paid  James, —  which  is  a  plank,  the 
equivalent  of  a  day's  work  and  equal  in  value  to  a  new  plane, — 
is  invariably  designated  by  a  circle  containing  a  cross  placed  within 
a  plain  square.  The  numerals  placed  over  the  squares  represent 
the  days  of  the  month.  The  columns  headed,  "  Interest  paid  to 
James,^*  **  Net  returns  to  borrower,**  etc.,  etc.,  will  readily  be  under- 
stood by  reference  to  tlie  diagram. 

Let  us  take,  as  an  illustration,  the  horizontal  Hne  against  the 
account  of  William.  The  first  figure  3,  falling  in  the  vertical  col- 
umn of  squares  to  the  left  of  the  second  section  of  the  chart,  marked 
"  Interest  paid  to  James,"  signifies  that  William  pays  James  three 
days'  labour-equivalent  The  iigure  10  means  that  he  is  able  to 
reserve  ten  days'  value  to  Jximself,  The  figure  1  indicates  that  he 
has  worked  one  day  without  paying  in  any  interest,  which  is  to  be 
taken  account  of  in  the  total.  The  second  figure  3  indicates  that 
he  has  returned  three  planes  to  James  and  borrowed  them  again. 
The  16  in  the  last  vertical  column  means  that  he  has  worked  six- 
teen days. 

Coming  now  to  the  totals,  we  find  that  James  has  been  paid  twen- 
ty-four pianks,  or  the  equivalent  of  twenty-four  days'  labour  as  in- 
terest. In  the  third  vertical  column  we  find  that,  for  nineteen  davs, 
planes  have  been  used  and  no  interest  paid,  so  for  the  sake  of  round 
numbers,  we  add  four  days'  interest  to  James's  account,  making 
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twenty-eight  days'  labour  received  aa  interest.  Now^  since  James's 
principal  (sixteen  planes  of  wbicii  is  to  be  returned  to  him  intact, 
and  tlie  lact  plane  of  wliich^  according  to  the  diagram,  he  retains  un- 
loaned),  amounts  to  seventeen  planes, —  the  equivalent  of  seventeen 
days*  work, —  we  add  this  to  the  twenty-eight  days'  value  paid  as  in- 
terest, and  get  for  James's  total  forty-live  days'  results  for  seven- 
teen days*  work,  while  William,  working  equally  hard,  receives  for 
sixteen  days'  work  but  ten  days'  results.  By  reference  to  the  second 
column  it  wOl  be  seen  that  the  net  returns  to  all  the  labourers  were 
ninety-one  days'  product,  while  the  total  number  of  days  worked  by 
them  all,  excluding  the  capitalist  James,  was  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  days.  The  diiFerenee  between  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  and 
ninety-one,  which  is  forty-five,  went  to  James  as  interest  and  the  re- 
turn of  principal.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  chart  just  how  interest 
robs  labour.  For  the  twenty-eight  days'  labour-product  which  James 
gets  wiihoui  labour  comes  out  of  the  earnings  of  William  and  his 
fellow-workers,  in  the  proportion  shown  in  the  first  vertical  column. 
The  seventeen  days'  labour  product  wliich,  with  the  one-day  exception 
already  noted,  represents  the  return  of  James's  capital  intact  ia 
legitimate,  if  we  assume  thai  James  owned  the  capital  at  the  start. 

Now  it  will  not  avail  anything  for  any  defender  of  interest  to  con- 
tend that  William  and  his  fellow-workers  are  better  off,  being  thus 
robbed,  than  they  would  be  if  they  were  obliged  to  work  without  cap- 
ital. All  this  sort  of  reasoning  has  been  answered  elsewhere  herein 
again  and  again,  and  it  really  needs  no  further  answer  than  the  re- 
mark that  tliey  would  he  still  better  off  to  use  the  capital  and  not 
be  robbed.  A  man  who  is  drowning,  and  who  is  offered  the  refuge 
of  a  boat  at  an  exorbitant  price,  will  be  better  off  with  tlie  boat,  even 
at  that  price,  than  to  go  without  it  and  lose  his  life.  Wlio  will 
have  the  hardihood  to  assert  that  the  undeniable  fact  justifies  the 
price?  Here,  as  helore,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  he  would  he  still  bet* 
ter  off  to  have  the  use  of  the  boat  at  a  fair  price,  or  at  no  price  at  all. 

The  fact  remains  that  on  this  little  earth  of  ours  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  just  values  for  commodities,  and  these  values,  in  their  last 
analysis,  invariably  are  labour-values;  wherefore  it  happena  that' 
no  amount  of  verbal  jugglery,  or  economic  sand-throwing,  can  blind 
the  close  observer  to  the  fact  that  he  who  gets  the  value  of  a  day's 
lahour  without  duing  a  day*B  labour,  gets  the  value  of  a  day's  labour 
which  some  other  man  has  performed. 

All  interest  is  paid  by  lahour,  and  we  can  at  any  moment  com- 
pute just  how  many  thoueands  of  people  would  have  to  give  their 
entire  lives,  in  order  to  earn  the  interest  on  the  national  debt. 

In  the  preceding  volume  of  this  work,  we  gave  at  page  555,  the  fol- 
lowing very  modest  computation  of  our  own  —  a  computation  which 
seems  viniishingly  insignificant  in  the  light  of  those  we  offer  after  it, 

**  Had  the  equivalent  of  twenty-tlve  dollars  of  onr  money  or  ap- 
proximately £5  sterling  been  plflred  on  interest  in  England  at  5  per 
cent.,  say /in  the  year  ir>90,  during  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary> 
it  would  forthwith  have  begun  to  '  earn  *  wealth  for  its  possesaon 
Four  years  later,  when  tlie  Bank  of  England  was  founded,  it  might 
have  secured  8  per  cent.,  but  suppose  a  straight  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per 
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annum  compounded  had  been  adhered  to.  In  the  year  1903,  this 
original  ^  labour  value '  of  $25  would  have  grown  by  its  *  earnings  *  to 
the  tidy  sum  of  $S  19,200*  According  to  the  last  census  the  average 
earnings  of  wage-earners  was  in  the  vicinity  of  $438.00.  For  tlie  sake 
of  round  figures  let  us  call  it  $440.  At  5  per  cent,  $819,200  yields 
annually,  or  according  to  present  phrase,  '  earns  *  annually  $40,960, 
which  is  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  wages  of  93  persons  at  $140.00 

I  per  year.  We  see,  therefore,  that  tlie  frugal  individual  who,  say  in 
1690,  put  by  the  results  of  two  weeks'  work,  started  then  and  there 
what  our  economists  call  an  *  earning'  mechanism  which  in  the  year 
1903  is  able  to  control  the  Uvea  of  93  persons,  and  if  this  same  meclian- 
ism  were  kept  perfectly  intact  for  a  matter  of  500  years  or  so  longer  it 
would  control  the  Uves  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  upon  the  face 
of  the  globe,  assuming  the  population  to  remain  sensibly  constant* 
It  is  something  akin  to  this,  though  in  a  lesa  degree,  which  is  making 

kits  presence  felt  to-day  upon  every  hand.  It  is  a  pleasant  fiction  of 
the  rich  to  speak  of  their  money  as  'earning/  while  they  themselves 
perchance  do  nothing  but  waste.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  wealth 
does  not  *  earn '  anything,  but  that  it  simply  confers  upon  its  pos- 
sessor the  power  to  levy  upon  the  real  earnings  of  labour.  The  age- 
long mistake  which  has  been  made  in  this  regard  is  one  of  the  fruit- 
ful sources  of  our  present  inequality." 

In  a  preceding  chapter  (see  page  270)  we  have  offered  a  computa- 
tion by  Proudhon  in  which  he  shows  that  one  hundred  francs  loaned 
at  five  per  cent,  compound  interest  for  a  term  of  six  hundred  years 
would  amount  to  107,854,01 0,7 ?7,fiOO  francs,  "or  more  than  twenty 
times  the  value  of  the  terrestrial  globe.*^  While  a  hundred  francs,  bor- 
rowed in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  would  have  amounted,  at  tlie  date 
of  his  computation,  "  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  eight  thousand  bil- 
lions.'* 

It  has  been  computed  by  Mr.  G*  B*  Mcintosh  of  California  that  if  one 

cent  had  been  placed  at  10  per  cent,  simple  interest  at  the  beginning  of 

the  Christian  Era,  it  would,  in  the  year  1893,  have  amounted  to  $L90. 

If  compounded  dej^ennially,  the  amount  would  have  been  $7,986,376,* 

320,275,538,370,639,884,571,342,117,176,933,184,657,745,519,906.24. 

H  If  compounded  annually  it  would  amount  to  $5,875,599,106,395,029, 

■  265,524,925,529,380,303,369,384,770,483,733,512,726,546,909,131,031, 

^^  125,625,405.44. 

We  close  these  computations  with  the  most  impressive  one  which 
has  ever  come  to  our  notice.  It  is  that  of  Dr.  Jabez  Fisher,  and 
forms  a  part  of  a  paper  entitled  *^  Dividends  versus  Brotherhood :  In- 
terest, Rent  and  Profit  Unchristian.'^  We  give  it  in  tlie  Doctor's  own 
words  though  it  is  stated  at  some  length,  and  append  to  it  some  of 
his  own  remarks  regarding  it: 

**  I  wish  here  to  ask  your  attention  to  an  illustration  of  the  power 
which  is  conferred  by  law  upon  money,  which  in  itself  is  of  little  value, 
but  is  authorised  to  represent  wealth  all  over  the  earth.  Suppose 
that  Mary,  at  the  birth  of  Jesus,  had  asked  Joseph  to  invest  one  gold 
dollar,  that  it  might  multiply  and  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
cause  for  which  the  child  was  to  give  his  life,  and  that  later,  pre- 
fious  to  his  own  death,  Joseph  had  provided  by  his  will  that  the  dol- 
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lar  should  be  permitted  to  accumulate  until  the  expiration  of  uioeteen 
centuries.  What  would  it  amount  to?  You  think  it  would  take 
too  much  time  and  an  immense  amount  of  figures  to  obtain  the  re- 
sult. Let  me  show  you  a  eliort  cut,  which,  to  be  sure,  will  give  only 
an  approximation  and  very  much  within  the  truth,  but  one  which 
can  be  easily  carried  out. 

''  A  dollar  placed  at  interest  at  six  per  cent.,  which  is  the  legal  rate 
in  this  state,  but  considerably  below  the  rale  at  which  the  average  of 
all  the  money  of  the  country  is  invested,  will,  if  compounded  annu-  , 
ally,  require  almost  exactly  twelve  years  to  double  itselL     To  facili* 
tate  our  problem  I  will  call  it  twelve  and  one-lialf  years,  so  that  it 
will  double  eight  times  in  a  century.     We  sliall  find  that  at  the  end 
of  twelve  and  a  half  years  our  dollar  has  become  two  dollars ;  at  the 
end  of  twenty-five  years,  four  dollars;  at  thirty-seven  and  a  half  ^ 
years,   eight   dollars;   at   fifty   years,   sixteen   dollars;   at   sixty-two 
and  a  half   years,   tliirty-two   dollars;   at  seventy-five  years,   sixty- 
four  dollars;  at  eighty-seven  and  a  half  years,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  dollars ;  and  at  the  end  of  one  hundred  years,  two  hundred  and  i 
fifty-six  dollars.     One  dollar  at  compound  interest  at  six  per  cent,  be-i 
comes  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  dollars  in  a  single  century.     What  a| 
wonderful  power  it  seems,  to  confer  upon  an  inanimate  substance  hav- 
ing intrinsicall}'  so  small  a  value.     To  keep  our  problem  within  round! 
numbers,  we  will  throw  off  the  six  dollars,  and  start  with  an  evenl 
two  hundred  and  fifty.     At  the  end  of  the  second  century  we  shaU 
find  that  our  fund  amounts  to  sixty-four  thousand  dollars*     This 
procesa  is  to  be  continued  through  the  nineteen  centuries,  and  the 
necessary  figures,  by  aiUiering  to  round  numbers,  may  all  be  con- 
tained on  a  single  page  of  note  paper.     If  you  undertake   to  go 
through  it  you  w^ill  be  amazed  and  overwhelmed  at  the  result.     Let 
me  break  it  to  you  gradually. 

**You  might  guess  that  it  would  be  a  sphere  of  gold  as  large  as 
the  moon,  but  the  reality  would  laugh  at  you,  and  ask  you  to  guesa 
again.  You  might  naturally  say  that  it  would  be  as  large  as  thisj 
earth,  Eeality  wears  a  broad  smile^  and  tells  you  to  *  Try,  try  again !  * 
You  then  select  tlie  largest  body  of  matter  you  know,  the  sun,  and 
when  told  that  you  are  still  away  off,  you  give  it  up  aa  being  unrep- 
resentable and  inconceivable. 

**  Perhaps  you  may  get  a  little  better  idea  of  the  immensity  of  on 
lump  of  gold  by  imagining  it  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  cube.  Suppoatl 
that  we  take  the  distance  from  our  earth  to  the  sun,  about  ninety- 
three  millions  of  miles,  and  conceive  a  cube  having  that  measurement 
on  each  of  its  six  aides.  I  think  you  will  be  not  a  little  surprised 
when  I  tell  you  that  such  a  cube  w^ould  contain  only  one  hundred-thou* 
gam  1th  part  of  the  product  arising  from  the  compounding  of  interest 
on  one  dollar  for  the  period  of  nineteen  centuries.  The  real  cube, 
according  to  our  figures,  would  have  a  measurement  of  forty-six  hun- 
dred millions  of  miles  on  each  of  its  sides;  and,  owing  to  our  short 
cuts,  even  this  would  represent  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  truth. 
One  person  has  taken  poins  to  go  through  the  problem  carefully,  and 
the  exact  result  given  by  him  in  the  Standard  Dictionary,  and  which 
I  dare  not  question,  makes  our  results  too  small  by  billions  upon 
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billions  of  times.     But  our  mode  of  getting  the  result  will  answer. 
It  is  large  enough  for  our  purpose. 

"  Do  you  begin  to  realise  that  such  a  lump  of  gold  might  fairly 
court  your  worship?  It  would  be  hard  to  find  God  if  he  were  the 
other  side  of  it.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Mammon  has  become  the 
God  of  e?en  the  Christian  world,  when  such  a  power  is  given  to 
gold  or  any  other  inanimate  thing  as  to  absorb  more  than  all  the 
wealth  of  the  world  into  a  few  hands?  Does  not  the  rest  of  human 
kind  siiffer  from  deprivation  when  the  few  appropriate?  Is  such  a 
consummation  just  or  ecjuitablcj  or  broth(?rly  or  neighbourly?  If  a 
rich  man  shall  hardly  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  why  should  any 
one  strive  to  possess  wealth,  unless  boll  has  more  charms  than  heaven? 
Hell,  to  my  mind,  exists  whenever  and  wherever  selfishness  is  pre- 
dominant as  the  ruling  motive;  and  conversely,  heaven  is  present 
whenever  and  wherever  the  Christian  graces  abound  and  inspire  man- 
kind with  their  elevating  and  ennobling  influence, 

"  But  it  will  be  said  this  illustration  is  not  in  any  sense  a  sup- 
posable  one.  It  is  true  that  no  man  ever  lived  nineteen  hundred 
years,  or  if  he  had,  could  have  kept  his  gold  accumulating  without 
interruption;  but  the  law  permits  it,  and  man  strives  to  take  full 
advantage  of  it  while  he  does  live,  notwithstanding  the  attempt  neces- 
sarily breaks  down  every  few  years,  from  the  utter  impossibility  of  its 
realisation. 

"  The  total  wealth  oi  this  magnificent  young  and  rapidly  growing 
republic  has  not  increased  during  the  last  decade  more  than  about 
two  per  cent*  per  year,  and  a  very  considerable  portion  of  that  comes 
about  by  marking  up  the  valuation  of  the  old  wealth,  rather  than  the 
creation  of  additional  new ;  and  if  such  be  the  case,  how  can  individ- 
uals pay  an  interest  of  six,  eight,  ten,  and  in  many  cases  a  much  larger 
per  cent.?  It  cannot  be  done,  otherwise  than  temporarily.  Failures 
in  business  are  constant,  and  during  the  frequently  recurring  periods 
of  financial  panic  there  is  an  enormous  shrinkage  of  values  and  a 
long  period  of  stagnation  and  suffering  in  consequence.  Note  some 
recent  failures,  in  which  the  liabilities  are  among  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  with  assets  little  or  nothing.  Was  the  attempt  of  these 
creditors  to  realise  six  per  cent,  for  the  us<  of  their  money  successful? 
Is  it  not  exceeding  strange  tlint  in  the  face  of  constant  and  repeated 
failures  to  accomplish  the  object  of  multiplying  wealth,  by  a  power 
which  it  does  not  possess,  the  attempt  is  again  and  again  repeated,  in 
the  hope  of  a  different  result?  What  apparent  success  is  attained, 
through  trusts  and  otherwise,  is  directly  responsible  for  all  the  fail- 
ure of  the  wealth-producing  class,  largely  the  wage-earners,  to  ob- 
tain an  equitable  share  of  the  wealth  that  they  create,  and  thus  en- 
tails upon  them  want,  poverty  and  suflFering  that  lead  to  crime  and 
suicide." 

What  retort  does  the  other  side  make  to  this  stupendous  show- 
ing? What  reply  can  they  make?  They  can  only  point  out  that 
such  interest  could  not  accumulate  for  the  reason  that  the  un- 
thinkable sums  —  the  enormous  earnings  of  labour  —  would,  as  they 
accumulated,  progressively  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  so  as  to  bring 
the  total  sum  within  the  ability  of  labour  to  meet  it.     What  a  confer- 
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sion!  The  explanation  is  more  damnatory  than  almost  anything 
else  which  could  be  written.  It  ia  an  admission,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  reason  why  interest  does  not  build  up  artificial  sums  greater 
than  all  creation,  is  merely  because  these  sums  cannot  be  realised  in 
factj  in  short,  that  interest  is  a  Minotaur  which  does  not  satisfy  its 
appetite  simply  because  there  are  not  victims  enough  to  snbserve  sucb.. 
an  end.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  admission  of  what  the  defender 
of  interest  are  not  willing  to  admit  when  presented  in  certain  forms, 
to  wit;  that  interest  comes  out  of  the  labourer,  and  under  the  pres- 
ent regime  tends  ever,  like  its  twin,  rent,  to  press  the  confines  of^ 
stibsistence ;  that  the  interest  taken  to'day  defeats,  in  a  measure,  the 
so-called  "  earning  "  power  of  the  capital  which  is  to  be  loaned  <o- 
morrow;  that  an  increasing  volume  of  capital  means  a  decreasing 
rate  of  interest,  while  a  pleniltide  of  mpitai  means  no  interest  at  all,] 
and  perhaps  a  surplusage  of  capital  might  even  mean  the  payment  of  a 
small  fee  for  its  mainienance,  with  the  inevitable  corollary  that,  if 
interest,  decreases  as  capital  increases  and  becomes  generalised,  then, 
if  interest-taking  be  a  regime  which  it  ia  good  to  perpetuate  it  must^ 
other  things  equal,  be  bad  for  men  to  possess  a  plenitude  and  an  equal- 
ity of  wealth.  In  short,  it  must  be  bad  for  men  to  have  an  equality  of 
opportunity  and,  by  its  use,  attain  equality  in  wealth  I 

In  a  very  excellent  series  of  articles  upon  the  subject  of  social, 
service,  Mr.  Louis  F.  Post,  one  of  the  foremost  of  American  Single^ 
Taxers,  says  in  part :  "  *  If  all  men  are  beggars,  from  whom  shall 
men  beg?*  Did  yon  ever  read  that?  It's  from  the  '  Mendicant,*  by 
George  Francis  Savage  Armstrong;  and  he  hit  the  mark  plumb  in 
the  centre  when  he  wrote  it.  Bear  with  me  again  for  a  moment, 
Doctor : 

"  Sakya-Muni,  Guatama  Buddha,  what  dost  thou  proffer  of  hope  or 

of  mirth? 
*  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved '  from  the  sorrow,  passion  and  terror, 
and  madness  of  earth  ? 
What  is  thy  gospel,  0  prophet  of  India?     What  hast  thou  left  to 

me,  child  of  the  sun? 
What  ia  the  balm  for  my  pain  thou  hast  promised  me?     What  is 
tlie  crown  when  the  race  hath  been  run? 

'What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?'  Thon  hast  answered  it:  'Labour 
not  forever,  but  beg  for  thy  bread; 

Live  as  a  mendicant;  marry  not;  mortify  flesh;  let  a  life  of  Nir- 
vana be  led. 

So  shalt  thou  find  in  the  depth  of  thy  passions,  growth  of  thy 
spirit,  composure  and  rest. 

Passing  through  indolent  days  of  humanity  on  to  intangible  joys 
of  the  blest/ 


Sakya-Muni,  Gautama  Buddha,  bending  I  heed  thee,  but  find  in 

thy  law 
Something  that  bafflles  me,  doubtful  consistency — ^lo,  in  the  weft 

of  thy  wisdom  a  flaw  — 
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Look  to  it,  Gautama,  Sakya-Muni,  sweet  is  the  bulbul,  but  hollow 
her  egg. 

How  shall  thy  gospel  suffice  for  the  many?  If  all  men  are  beg- 
gars, from  whom  shall  men  beg  ?  ** 

"  Can't  we  make  Armstrong's  wholesome  question  apply  to  our 
little  confab?  If  all  men  are  givers  but  not  getters,  what  withal 
shall  tliey  give?  Ah,  it  is  neither  giving  alone  nor  getting  alone, 
but  mutuality  of  giving  and  getting,  that  distinguishes  normal  so- 
cial life." 

We  have  already  considered  the  Single  Tax  defense  of  interest,  and 
we  cannot  refrain,  in  this  connexion,  from  paraphrasing  Mr,  Arm- 
strong's question,  and  Mr.  Post's  variant  thereof,  as  follows:  If  all 
men  take  ijiterest  of  whom  shall  they  take  interedf  If  all  men  loan 
capital  to  whom  shall  they  loan  capital  f 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  extreme  subtil ty  of  this 
question  of  interest,  as  well  as  to  the  seductiveness  of  many  of  the 
views  which  have  been  put  forth  in  its  defense.  We  wish  now  to  make 
clear  a  point  which  is  seemingly  simple  and  yet  which  to  our  mind 
is  fraught  with  grave  significance,  for  the  reason  that  its  apparent 
inconsistencies  are  only  reconcilable^  so  far  as  we  can  see,  by  the 
acceptance  of  a  fundamental  concept  of  a  most  radical  nature.  Let 
ns  consider  the  question  in  a  manner  as  open  as  possible,  striving  to 
reserve  judgment  until  the  whole  case  has  been  presented. 

Smith  and  Brown  each  spend  a  month  planting  a  field  of  wheat 
Let  us  say,  for  convenience,  that  it  takes  five  months  for  this  field 
of  wheat  to  mature  and  that  it  does  so  without  further  labour  of  any 
sort  J  and  let  us  say,  further,  that  by  the  addition  of  another  month's 
labour  to  the  ripened  wheat  it  can  be  garnered,  ground,  made  into 
bread,  and  sold  for  a  value  equivalent  to  three  months'  labour,  which 
is  to  say,  that  Nature  adds  one  month  of  labour-value  to  the  wheat  in 
ripening  it. 

By  reference  to  the  accompanying  chart  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
singly  cross-hatched  square  is  used  to  represent  diagrammatically  one 
month's  labour  in  the  form  of  a  newly  planted  field  of  wheat  in  the 
possession  of  the  planter  as  indicated  at  R.  A  square  containing 
a  smaller  square,  as  indicated  at  S,  represents  Nature's  increase, 
which  adds  a  value  in  five  months  equal  to  one  month's  labour-value. 
At  T  is  found  a  square  containing  a  circle,  which  indicates  one 
month's  labour  applied  to  pursuits  other  than  wheat  production,  and 
represents  one  month's  labour-value.  U  indicates  the  one  mouth's 
labour  applied  to  garnering  and  grinding  and  otherwise  preparing 
a  ripened  field  of  wheat  for  consumption,  and  it  represents  one 
month's  labour-value.  The  black  square  shown  at  V  indicates  a 
borrowed  field  of  newly  planted  wheat  representing  one  month's  la- 
bour-value. The  doubly  diagonally  hatched  aquar©  at  W  indicates 
a  loaned  field  of  newly  planted  wheat,  representing  one  month's  la- 
bour and  one  month's  labour-value.  At  X  is  shown  a  square  ver- 
tically and  horizontally  shaded,  which  indicates  a  ripened  field  of 
wheat  representing  one  month's  labour,  but  of  a  value  equivalent  to 
two  months'  labour,  Nature's  bounty  standing  for  the  other  month's 
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kbour-raiue.     It  will  be  eeoi  at  a  ^aDce  that  the  agnaie  X 
square  S  :=  the  square  X. 

In  the  lateraUj  ertended  rows  of  squares  to  lie  ri^A 
names   Smith   and  Brown,   the  figures  above   tbe  Bqatam  i 
the  time  expended  in  labour,  wiule  die  figures  heitm  iaiifl 
value,  in   terms  of  labonr-manths,  of  the  squares,  it 
that  each  figure  is  a  total  of  the  square  abore  or  below  it  ^ 
those  to  the  left  of  it  marked  with  fig:ures.     With  tfak 
we  may  proceed  with  the  transsctions  of  Smith  and  Biiowm. 

Each  of  these  geiitknai,  IttTiiig  spent  one  month  planting  hit 
field  of  wheat,  works  die  fire  months  while  it  is  ripoii^g  at  «■■» 
other  occupation,  tbea  gaxners  the  wheat,  grinds  it,  mtiKM  it  iait 
bread  and  sells  it  for  three  months^  labonr-Talne.  Hie  a<juq— t  aC 
each  would  then  stand  as  at  A  and  B  of  the  accompiiijii^  ^iip 
gram,  from  which  it  wiU  be  seen  that  each  has  worked  se^ea  mmAm 
and  received  therefor  eight  months'  labour-Talne*  It  will  be  wti^el 
that  the  square  containing  the  blackened  square  in  eadi  row  is 
marked  with  a  0  above  it  and  a  figure  below  it.  The  reaaoa  far 
the  0  is  that,  since  it  indicates  Nature's  bonnty,  it  does  not  iqm« 
sent  any  work,  and  the  reason  for  the  ^gure  below  it  is  that  it  does 
add  one  month's  labonT'Taloe  to  the  column. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind  let  ns  slightly  tstt  the  conditioai 
of  affairs.  (See  C  and  D  of  chart).  Smith  and  Brown  each  plants 
his  wheat  as  before,  spending  one  month  in  doing  so,  when  Smith 
proposes  to  Brown  that  Brown  shall  borrow  his  fidd  of  wheat, 
paying  him  at  the  end  of  ^Te  months,  for  the  use  thereof,  the 
equivalent  of  a  ripe  field  of  wheat  Brown  consents  and  each  seta 
to  work  and  labours  for  five  months  while  the  two  fields  are  ripeilf 
ing.  These  five  months'  labour  appear  in  each  row  as  the  fint 
five  squares  containing  black  circles.  Brown  then  puts  anotber 
month's  work  upon  the  wheat  borrowed  from  Smith  (as  shown  at 
the  square  marked  7)  and  receives  three  months'  labour-value  there* 
for,  which  value  appears  in  the  fully  blackened  square,  being  the 
first  square  of  the  row,  the  square  already  referred  to  containing  a 
smaller  square  with  a  cross,  and  the  square  containing  the  blaek^ 
ened  square  marked  8  below  and  0  above,  these  three  squares  being 
connected  by  dotted  lines  to  indicate  their  relation.  The  other  two 
sqtiares  connected  bj  dotted  lines  below,  and  being  connected  again 
by  dotted  lines  to  the  last  square  in  the  row  above,  represent  Brown  s 
own  field  of  wheat  and  its  natural  increase,  and  they  do  not  figure  in 
Brown's  assets,  because  he  pays  them  to  Smith,  as  shown  in  the 
last  square  in  Smith's  row  marked  0  above  and  7  and  8  below,  for 
the  reason  that  it  represents  no  labour  on  Smith's  part,  but  does 
stand  for  two  months'  labour-value  to  his  credit.  Kow,  as  soon  sa 
Brown  receives  his  three  months'  labour-value  for  die  borrowed 
field  of  wheat  garnered  and  made  into  bread,  he  bethinks  him  that 
he  owes  Smith  the  equivalent  of  a  ripe  field  of  wheat,  and  so  he 
turns  over  to  Smith  his  own  field,  which  in  the  meantime  has  be- 
come ripe. 

While  Brown  was  getting  the  borrowed  field  of  wheat  ready  for 
sale  Smith  worked  a  month  and  produced  a  month's  product,  which 
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appears  at  the  square  marked  7  above.  The  accounts  will  then 
Btand  as  at  C  and  D  of  the  diagram,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  Smith  has  worked  seven  months  and  received  eight  months' 
labour-value^  while  Brown  has  worked  seven  months  and  retained 
eight  months*  la  hour- value.  Now,  if  we  consider  this  a  moment 
it  will  appear  that  Smith  and  Brown  have  tbus  far  received  the 
smne  amount  for  the  same  labour  in  each  of  the  two  cases.  It 
appears^  in  this  ease,  as  if  it  made  no  ditference  to  either  party 
whether  the  capital  be  loaned  or  individually  worked.  How  then? 
Is  interest  just?  Kow  right  here  comes  in  part  of  the  illusiyenesa 
to  which  we  have  referred. 

While,  to  the  casual  obaerver,  these  illuatrations  seem  to  justify 
interest,  in  reality  they  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  fate  which. 
would  befall  Brown  as  a  borrower  paying  Smith  for  a  force  of 
Nature,  is  nicely  masked  here,  as  it  is  alas!  too  often  in  actual 
business,  by  tlie  fact  that  Brown  himself  is  taking  to  himself  the 
product  of  an  exactly  similar  and  equally  valuable  natural  force. 
To  prove  this  let  us  deprive  liim  of  the  advantage  of  using  this 
force  (see  E  and  F  of  the  chart).  Smith  works  a  month  planting 
a  field  of  wheat  while  Brown  works  a  month,  let  us  say,  digging 
coal.  Smith  then  loans  his  field  of  wheat  to  Brown  and  each 
works  five  months  while  the  wheat  is  ripening.  Brown  then  works 
an  additional  month  on  the  wheat  getting  it  ready  and  selling  it, 
while  Smith  works  the  same  month  at  some  other  pursuit.  Brown 
gets  as  before  three  months'  labour-valne  for  the  wheat  in  the  form 
of  bread.  The  accounts  then  stand  as  at  E  and  F  of  the  diagranuj 
The  doubly  cross-hatched  square  at  the  beginning  of  Smith's  row 
represents  a  month's  labour  put  into  a  field  of  wheat.  Its  value  is 
not  credited  to  his  account  because  it  is  loaned  to  Brown,  as  shown 
in'  the  second  square  of  Brown's  column,  coming  back  to  Smith  in 
the  form  of  a  ripened  field  of  wheat,  shown  at  the  last  square  of  hi 
column.  The  next  to  the  last  square  in  Smith's  column  represent 
the  month  Smith  works  at  some  pursuit  other  than  wheat  product iofi 
while  Brown  is  garnering  the  borrowed  wheat.  The  dotted  line 
indicate  the  source  of  the  last  square  in  Smith's  column.  The 
second  and  last  squares  of  Brown's  column  do  not  appear  in  his 
total  of  time  expended,  because  they  represent  no  direct  time  outlay 
on  his  part,  and  they  do  not  appear  in  his  total  of  value  acquire4_ 
because  he  has  to  hand  them  back  to  Smith.  These  time-andl 
value-totals  are  given  to  the  right  of  the  columns  of  squares. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  Smith  works  seven  months  and 
gets   eight  months'   product   therefor,   while    Brown   works   equally 
bard  for   a   like   period   of   seven   months   and   receives   but   seven 
months*  labour-value.     Tliose  who  do  not  believe  in  the  justice  of 
interest  will  ask ;  why  should  Brown  get  but  seven  months'  Iabour»j 
value  for  a  certain  amount  of  work,  while  Smith  gets  eight  months^T 
labour^value    for   exactly   the    same   amouni   of   work?     The   other' 
side  will   answer  that   Brown  gets  seven   months'  labour-value  for 
seven   months'   work,  and,  therefore,   that   Smith  has  not   wronge4| 
him,  and  that,  since  he  has  gotten  full  equivalent  for  his  labour,  lie 
has  no  reason  to  complain.     This  retort  is  seductively  plausible  tiU 
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examined,  when  it  is  found  that  there  is  not  a  single  factor  of  truth 
in  the  reply  —  but  of  this  later. 

The  objectors  to  intj^rest  retort  that  the  only  difference  between 
the  two  cases  lieB  in  the  fact  that  Smith  chose  one  kind  of  labour 
for  hia  first  month,  while  Brown  chose  another,  and  that  while  the 
social  service  rendered  by  these  two  labourers  was,  according  to  the 
hypothesis,  precisely  the  same,™- being  estimated  upon  a  basis  of 
labour-equivalents,— there  is  no  reason  why  Smith  should  reap  an 
advantage  through  the  action  of  a  force  of  Kature  to  which  Brown 
has  as  good  a  right  as  he,  and  which  moreover  —  and  the  point  is 
vital  —  does  not  come  into  fruitage  either  in  an  individual  or  a 
social  sense  save  through  the  labour  of  Brown,  Brown,  bear  in  mind, 
not  Smith* 

We  need  not  press  these  considerations  farther  home  for  the 
reason  that  there  is  a  more  important  generalisation  to  which  we 
would  direct  attention.  Before  doing  so,  however,  let  us  briefly 
consider  the  contention  of  the  apologists  for  interest  which  we  so 
recently  passed  over.  These  apologists  state,  and  the  diagram  indi- 
cateSj  that  Brown  gets  seven  months'  labour-valoe  for  seven  months* 
work.  Is  this  the  fact?  So  far  as  the  diagram  is  able  to  show, 
such  is  the  case;  but  when  we  take  into  account  a  consideration 
which  the  apologists  of  interest  are  extraordinarily  apt  to  ignore^ 
we  find  that  this  is  not  exactly  the  ease.  We  refer  to  the  question 
of  exchange  values.  According  to  the  present  interest-taking  regime 
the  unearned  increment  which  comes  to  Smith,  as  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram, inevitably  will,  in  the  complex  process  of  exchange,  be  offered 
ia  one  form  or  another  to  Brown  for  the  products  of  his  labour,  so 
that  we  have  to  consider  the  moment  when  this  unearned  increment 
possessed  by  Smith  will  exchange  for  a  month  of  Brown's  labour, 
at  which  point  we  shall  find  Smith  selling  to  Brown  something  to 
which  he,  Smith,  has  no  divided  title  and  something  in  which 
Brown  has  already  an  undivided  right.  This  condition  of  affairs 
suggests  to  us  the  following  lines  from  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman*8 
poem — "  Charity ,''  with  the  important  difference  that  Smith  is  the 
big  boy  who  sells  instead  of  gives. 

*^  He  gave  with  pride,  in  manner  calm  and  bland 

Finding  the  other's  hunger  a  delight; 
He  gave  with  piety  — his  full  left  hand 

Hid  from  his  right 
He  gave  and  gave;  Oh,  blessed  Charity, 

How  sweet  and  beautiful  a  thing  it  ia! 
How  fine  to  see  that  big  boy  giving  free 

What  ia  not  his ! " 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Brown  is  exchanging  something 
which  he  owns  for  something  of  an  exactly  equal  desirability,  let  us 
say,  to  which  he  already  has  as  great  a  right  as  Smith,  and  in 
which  this  right  of  Smith  is  exceedingly  small  and  wholly  undivided 
and,  therefore,  not  a  proper  subject  of  exchange.  If,  now,  Smith 
had  worked  seven  months  and  produced  seven  months'  labour-prod- 
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tret,  ju8t  as  we  have  seen  Brown  do^  then  when  Smith  and  Brown 
exchanged^  Brown  would  be  buying  with  his  labour  an  equal  value 
to  which  Smith  had  a  good  title,  and  in  which,  according  to  our 
hypothesis,  he^  himself,  had  no  previous  rights  whatsoever. 

From  all  of  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  plausible  as  was  the  con- 
tention of  the  apologists  for  interest,  there  was  no  truth  what- 
Boever  in  it,  since  the  real  value  which  Brown  can  secure  for  a  day's 
labour  shrinks  as  Smith  is  able  to  get  value  without  labour.  There 
is  at  any  moment  in  the  world.^  if  we  imagine  ourgelvea  as  cutting 
down  through  events  and  making  an  instantaneous  cross-section  of 
atTairs, —  only  a  given  amount  of  product,  which  has  resulted  from 
a  given  amount  of  labour.  Kow,  if  this  product  be  distributed 
upon  any  other  basis  than  in  exact  proportion  to  tlie  labour  which 
called  it  forth,  that  labour  is  robbed,  and  no  amount  of  sophistry, 
or  clever  roundaboutncss,  can  conceal  this  patent  fact 

We  have  seen  by  E  and  F  of  the  diagram  that  when  Brown  bor- 
rows Smith's  field  of  wheat  and  returns  him  the  equivalent  of  a 
ripe  field  as  principal  and  interest  of  the  loan,  Smith  gets  eight 
months'  labour-value  for  seven  months'  work,  while  Brown  gets 
seven  months'  labour-value  for  seven  months'  work^  and  we  have 
contended  here  that  Brown  has  heen  injured.  Let  us  see  now  what 
will  happen  if  Brown  returns  only  the  principal  borrowed,  retain- 
ing the  unearned  increment  for  himself.  In  this  case  Brown  would 
work  a  month  digging  coal  and  Smith  a  month  planting  a  field  of 
wheat;  then  each  would  work  five  monihs  while  the  wheat  Brown 
borrowed  of  Smith  was  ripening;  then  Brown  would  work  a  month 
preparing  and  selling  the  wheat  for  three  months'  labour-value;  and 
Smith  would  work  the  same  month  at  some  other  pursuit  Brown 
would  then  return  Smith  the  equivalent  of  a  field  of  newly  planted 
wheat,  which  is  to  say  one  month's  labour-value,  or  perhaps  he 
would  return  the  field  of  wheat  itself;  it  would  all  come  to  the 
same  thing.  By  mentally  making  the  slight  changes  here  indi- 
cated in  the  rows  E  and  F  of  the  diagram,  the  reader  will  see  that 
in  this  case  Smith  would  work  seven  months  and  receive  seven 
months'  labour-value  while  Brown  wonld  work  seven  months  and 
receive  eight  months'  labour- value.  Here  we  see  that  this  unearned 
increment  of  one  month  instead  of  going  to  Smith  as  at  E  and  F  of 
the  diagram,  goes  to  Brown.  There  may  be  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  just  what  Brown  really  borrows,  whether  it  be  field  of 
newly  planted  wheat  or  a  field  of  ripe  wheat.  We  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  divert  the  attention  to  this  discussion,  because 
have  given  instances  where  Brown  makes  return  to  Smith  of  both 
these  amounts,  and  further  because  we  have  a  more  fundamental 
consideration  in  view. 

In  reflecting  upon  the  just-mentioned  alteration  of  E  and  F 
the  diagram  the  reader  will  at  once  ask  if  Smith  is  not  robbed  ill 
this  case,  while  Brown  was  in  the  preceding.     So  far  as  we  are  abl 
to  discern  this  question  is  pertinent,  since  Brown  and  Smith  ha? 
merely  changed   places;   for,   where   Smith   formerly   was   "gettiu 
something  for  nothing,"  Brown  is  now  doing  the  same  thing.     ~~ 
theji?     At  E  and  F  Smith  was  taking  interest  and  injustice  re- 
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suited.  In  the  case  of  our  mental  alteration  of  E  and  F,  Smith  ia 
not  taking  interest  and  still  injustice  results.  Surely,  says  the 
reader,  interest  must  either  be  just  or  unjust*  and  if  just,  justice 
would  follow  its  taking;  if  unjust,  justice  would  follow  its  erad- 
ication. 

Tliese  statements  sound  exceedingly  plausible  and  convincing, 
but  they  are  sophistical^  since  they  assume  that  the  whole  question 
of  justice  is  to  be  decided  by  deciding  whelher  a  capital ist  or  a 
labourer  shall  take  to  himself  an  unearned  increment  to  which 
neither  has  a  valid  title.  The  fallacy  lies  in  the  assumption  that 
the  commercial  relations  sustained  in  the  borrowing  and  foaning  of 
capital  are  relations  subsisting  solehj  bettveen  the  borrower  and  the 
lender,  whereaSj  in  fact,  they  are  relations  subsisting  between  the 
borrower,  the  lender  and  societi/.  This  is  the  consideration  to  which 
we  referred  —  a  consideration  of  the  utmost  importance^  and  yet 
one  usually  omitted  entirely,  or  slurred  over  so  as  to  conceal  its 
immense  signitieanee.  Let  us  illustrate  what  we  mean.  Smith  and 
Brown  while  walking  together  find  a  gold  watch  with  a  short  bit  of 
chain  dangling  from  it.  Each  claims  that  he  saw  it  first.  Smith 
gets  possession  of  it.  It  is  an  unearned  increment.  A  controversy 
arises  between  Smith  and  Brown  as  to  wliiih  one  should  have  it. 
Brown  asserts  that  if  Smith  has  it  he  is  wronged*  Smith  contends 
that  if  Brown  has  it  he,  himself,  will  be  wronged,  A  crowd  gath- 
ers  about  the  contestants  and  they  take  various  sides  according  to 
individual  differences,  just  ag  men  now  take  sides  upon  the  question 
of  the  proper  ownership  of  the  unearned  increments  of  Natnre- 
This  gold  watch,  dropped  by  some  unknown  passer-by.  Smith  did 
not  have  to  work  for.  It  is  an  unearned  increment  to  him,  so  far 
as  his  labour  goes.  Now,  while  Smith  and  Brown,  in  common  with 
their  various  sympatiiisers,  are  wrangling  over  the  ownership  of 
the  watch,  a  Mr.  Jones  elbows  his  way  through  the  crowd  saying: 
"  Gentlemen,  permit  me  to  arbitrate.  I  can  decide  the  matter  in  a 
moment  The  watch  is  mtne.  It  broke  from  this  chain  here,  which 
you  Bee  exactly  matches  the  small  piece  of  chain  fastened  to  the 
watch."  Thus  the  dispute  is  ended.  Now  this  Mr.  Jones  is  the 
embodiment  of  society,  so  that  in  the  original  case,  while  Smith 
and  Brown  each  were  contending  that  the  unearned  increment  be- 
longed to  him,  society  would  step  up  and  say  as  before:  "Gentle* 
men,  permit  me  to  arbitrate.  I  can  settle  this  matter  in  a  moment. 
The  dilTerence  in  value  between  the  newly  planted  field  of  wheat 
and  the  ripe  field  belongs  to  me.  You  only  own  such  share  in  it 
as  you  respectively  own  in  me.  Indeed,  if  you  do  not  take  my  rul- 
ing kindly,  I  may  have  to  remind  you  that  I  could  make  a  very 
excellent  claim  to  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  value  of  the  newly 
planted  field.  I  prefer,  however,  to  waive  this  for  the  present  be- 
cause you  gentlemen  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  in  reasoning 
processes  to  understand  how  good  would  be  my  contention  in  this 
matter.  Since  the  real  owner  may  take  his  property  wherever  he 
findB  it,  though  it  has  passed  through  a  thousand  hands  since  he 
was  deprived  of  it,  I  will  relieve  you  of  this  bone  of  contention,  and 
wish  you  a  very  good  day." 
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The  point  we  make  is  that  the  mind,  if  logical,  is  liieraUy  coerced 
into  this  view  of  the  matter.  Note  these  considerations.  Smith, 
by  using  his  field  of  wheat  himself,  and  Brown,  by  using  his  field 
of  wheat  himself,  can  each  get  eight  months'  product  for  seven 
months'  labour.  If  Smith  loans  Brown  his  field  of  wheat  as  at 
C  and  D  in  the  diagram,  he,  Smith,  gets  eight  months'  laboui> 
value  for  seven  months'  labour,  provided  Brown  pays  him  a  ri 
field  of  wheat,  or  ecjuivalent,  as  principal  and  interest;  but  in  this 
case  Brown  suffers  injustice,  as  we  have  shown.  If,  now,  Brown 
uses  Smith's  wheat  and  returns  him  only  a  newly  planted  field  of 
wheat.  Brown  receives  an  unearned  increment  of  one  month's  labour- 
value,  and  Smith  is  robbed  as  we  have  seen.  Certainly,  if  Smith 
can  justly  and  properly  secure  eight  months'  labour-value  for  seven 
months'  labour,  he  cannot  be  expected,  in  justice  to  himself,  to  give 
this  advantage  to  Brown  without  an  equivalent  so-called.  If  he 
exact  this  equivalent,  on  the  other  hand,  he  bestows  no  advantage 
whatsoever,  and  Brown  is  wronged.  If,  on  the  contrary,  Brown 
secures  the  advantage  from  Smith  without  having  to  pay  for  it, 
Smith  is  wronged.  The  only  thing  in  tiie  proposition  which  re- 
mains as  a  constant  is  that  society  will  be  wronged  whichever  one 
secures  the  advantage ^  and  is,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  immediate 
factors  of  the  contention  are  concerned,  supremely  indifferent  which 
thief  appropriates  her  property,  provided  she  has  got  to  be  vic- 
timised by  one  or  the  other  of  them.  More  than  this;  the  wrong 
which  Smith  sustains  in  the  one  case,  and  Brown  in  the  other  is, 
as  will  be  seen,  vanish ingly  small  compared  with  that  sustained  by 
society,  since  Smith  and  Brown  can  Justly  claim  only  such  part  of 
the  unearned  increment  as  they  can  claim  of  society.  The  only 
solution  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  recognising  that  when  either  Smith 
or  Brown  gets  eight  months'  return  for  seven  months*  labour,  as  at 
A  and  B  of  the  diagram,  the  extra  month  constituting  the  un- 
earned increment  is  a  communal  possession  belonging  to  society  as  a 
whole.  Any  interest,  therefore,  which  may  be  alleged  to  inhere  in, 
or  arise  out  of,  any  natural  productive  force  whatever  is  entirely 
indefensible,  being  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  lender,  to  arrogate 
a  divided  right  which  does  not  inhere  in  him,  and  to  sell  it  to  an- 
other who  has  just  as  good  an  undivided  right  to  it  as  he,  himself, 
can  possibly  have.  The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  in  general- 
ising the  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth,  we,  at  the  same  instant,  ge: 
eralise  the  right  to  all  hnearned  increments  resulting  from  tht 
action  of  any  natural  forces. 

The  measure  of  value  is  a  labour-measure  and  all  claims  for  value 
must  he  labour-claims.  I^and  is  a  communal  tool  of  production. 
Capital,  apart  from  the  labour  of  it,  is  also  a  communal  possession^ 
wherefore  it  follows  that  if  anything  u  capable  of  carrying  with  it  a 
just  right  to  individual  possession,  that  thing  must  be  labour,  and 
cannot,  by  any  possibility,  be  anything  else,  Not  only  is  labour  a 
sine  qua  nan  in  the  production  of  capital,  being  the  only  active 
factor,  hut  it  is  also  a  sine  gun  non  in  the  tise  of  capital  after  it  ig 
produced,  being  hereto  the  initiatory  and  active  factor.  It  is  the 
neglect  of  the  foregoing  considerations  which,  in  our  opinion,  have 
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largely   been   instnimental   in  making  such  a   hopeless   muddle  of 
current  economics- 

We  believe  what  has  gone  before  has  been  sufficient  to  show  the 
untenableness  of  the  positions  of  the  apologists  for  interest  Those 
set  forth  by  Prof,  Bohm-Bawerk  and  Mr.  Hoag  are  as  thoroughly 
answered  as  the  rest,  but,  since  these  two  theories  are  less  well- 
known,  on  the  one  hand^  and  harder  to  hold  In  the  mind,  on  the 
other,  we  trust  the  reader  will  pardon  a  brief  specific  reference  to 
them.  The  contention  tliat  present  goods  are  worth  more  than 
future  goods  because,  first,  of  "differences  in  want  and  provision 
for  want,"  and  second,  because  men  civilised  as  well  as  savage,  tend 
to  form  "  an  underestimate  of  the  future "'  does  not,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  in  the  least  justify  the  taking  of  interest.  If,  referring  again 
to  **  The  Position  of  William,"  we  assume  that  he  borrows  the  plane 
of  James  because  his  present  need  looms  large,  and,  as  is  the  case 
with  savages  and  children,  obscures  his  future  need ;  or  if  we  assume 
that  he  borrows  it  because  he  entirely  underestimates  the  future,  is 
the  fact  that  he  is  robbed  in  the  least  altered?  Turn  to  any  of  tlie 
preceding  diagrams,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  conditions  which 
result,  result  because  of  things  aciuaUy  dane  and  not  because  of  any 
particular  reasons  which  might  be  alleged  for  their  doing.  If  James 
robs  W^illiam  when  he  loans  him  the  plane  and  takes  interest  there- 
for, that  fact  is  not  in  ike  least  altered  by  William's  belief  that  his 
soul's  salvation  rests  upon  just  such  a  transaction^  nor  is  it  in  the 
slightest  degree  affected  by  the  fact  that  William  embraces  the  of- 
fered opportunity  to  borrow  with  an  avidity  which  is  pathetic. 
These  are  psychological  considerations,  and  they  no  more  affect  the 
question  of  justice,  than  our  opinion  of  the  moon  altera  the  condi- 
tion of  that  ork 

With  regard  to  the  other  reason  which  Prof.  Bohm-Bawerk  alleges 
— "  the  technical  superiority  of  present  goods  *'  because  they  make 
possible  longer  processes  of  prodnetion,  which  he  says  are  more 
profitable,  labour  for  labour,  than  shorter  ones,  it  is  to  be  noted,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  that  this  is  not  the  case*  It  does  not  make 
possible  longer  processes  unless  eternity  have  an  end;  or  rather,  let 
us  say,  present  processes  can  never  be  proved  to  be  longer,  unless 
time  have  an  end,  and  they  be  respectively  carried  on  to  that  end. 
All  that  can  be  claimed  then  for  present  goods  is  that  they  make 
possible  the  longest  possible  process  which  can  be  availed  of  and 
completed  at  a  given  date.  This  is  only  saying  that,  in  the  caae 
of  a  process  of  any  definite  given  length,  present  goods  enable  that 
process  to  be  started  at  the  earliest  moment  Here  again  we  refer 
to  "  The  Position  of  William."  By  borrowing  James's  plane  ai 
once,  he  is  enabled  to  start  the  longest  conceivable  plank-making 
process  which  can  be  completed  during  that  yean  There  is  nothing 
whatever  that  we  can  find  in  Prof.  Bohm-Bawerk 's  theory  which 
would  in  the  least  alter  the  fact  that  William  is  a  fool  to  borrow 
James's  plane  and  pay  him  interest  for  it,  when  he  could,  at  the 
start,  work  the  time  necessary  to  make  it  himself,  save  the  interest 
entire^  and  indulge  in  an  equally  long  process  of  plank-making 
terminating  ten  days  later  than  the  borrowing  process*     More  than 
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this;  if  William  netted  a  gain,  instead  of  a  loss,  it  would  not  by  anj 
means  prove  the  justice  of  itderesL     We  cannot  insist  too  strongly! 
ii|K>n  the  fact  that  it  is  not  enough,  in  order  to  prove  a  transaction 
jutst,  to  prove  that  A  gets  from  B,  for  a  consideration,  something 
which  he  values  more  than  the  consideration.     It  must  also  be  sliown 
tliat  B  does  not  get  from  A  more  than  Ac  is  entitled  to.     Because 
Brown,  who  is  drowning,  so  values  present  goods  over  future  go 
that  he  will  give  to-morrow   two   boats,  which  he  has  in  his  boati 
liouse,  for  ten  minutes'  use  of  the  one  to  which  he  is  desperately' 
clinging,  does  not  in  the  least  prove  that  such  a  bargain  would  be 
just.     We  must  show,  to  prove  a  just  bargain,  that  the  owner  of 
the  rescuing  boat  gets  tio  more  than  a  just  return  for  the  service 
rendered*     And,   in   this  case   of  interest,  we  must  be  more   thaa, 
ordinarily  careful  that  the  thing  for  which  the  payment  is  made  iftl 
reality  his  and  is  not,  as  has  been  shown,  something  which  he 
fihhing  from  societt^  as  a  whalej  and  then  loaning  back  to  a  part  of  j 
society  for  a  consideration  called   interest.     We  submit,   therefore 
that  Prof.  Bohm-Bawerk*s  contentions  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree^ 
just  if  If  interest,  whatever  they  may,  or  may  not  do  in  the  way  of 
throwing  light  upon  the  reasons  which  actuate  men  in  pennitting, 
themselves  thus  to  be  robbed. 

Coming  now  to  Mr.  Hoag's  variant  of  the  Bohm-Bawerk  theory,' 
little  need  he  said  in  addition  to  what  has  gone  before.  This  the* 
ory,  like  the  other,  does  not  in  the  least  jusHfif  interest.  Not  only 
does  it,  for  the  most  part,  leave  society  out  of  the  question,  but  it 
actually  omits,  like  most  theories  seeking  to  defend  interest,  one 
whole  side  of  the  individual  transaction  —  or  at  least  the  crucial 
constderalion  pertaining  to  one  side  of  the  transaction.  After  stren- 
uously labouring  to  show  that  the  borrower  gets  more  than  he  pays 
for,  it  apparently  is  not  thought  in  the  least  necessary  to  prove  that 
the  lender  gets  no  more  than  he  earns, —  in  other  words,  his  Just 
title  to  what  he  loans  is  not  in  the  least  proved. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  cardinal  concept  in  Mr.  Hoag^s 
theory  is  what  he  terms  "  soonness  " — soonness  in  taking  further 
advantage  of  the  forces  of  Nature.  Now  let  us  consider  this  ques- 
tion for  a  moment.  Why  should  a  man  be  forever  advantaged 
because  he  did  something  a  few  days  before  his  brother?  Wherein 
is  his  just  claim  to  reward?  I^et  us  permit  Mr.  Hoag  to  give  his 
view  of  the  matter.  He  says ;  "  interest  is  a  sort  of  wages  for  soon*^ 
ne^s  in  improving  methods  of  production/'  and  he  says  later; 
*'  Those  to  whom  it  is  due  that  sheer  labour  is  applied  effectively, 
that  is,  those  who  supply  intelligence  for  the  application  of  labour, 
should  receive  that  share  of  the  product  that  is  due  to  what  they 
supply;  and  all  of  economic  interest  is  due  to  what  they  supply/' 
It  will  be  noted  here  that  Mr,  Hoag  speaks  of  iiiieUigent  direction 
and  sheer  labour  as  if  the  tw^o  activities  belonged  to  two  classes 
fundamentally  different  in  kind,  but  we  will  pass  that.  From  what 
has  gone  before  we  believe  that  the  reader  will  see  that  the  actual 
process  of  faking  interest  is  a  process  which  results  in  gross  injustice 
and  would  so  result  in  fact,  whether  or  not  Mr.  Hoag's  explanations 
of  the  conditions  which  generate  interest  were,  or  were  not,  correct 
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They  might  show  ui  how  the  wolf  got  here  without  in  the  least  pre- 
vent iBg  him  from  devouring  us  now  that  he  is  here. 

Let  us  now  consider  his  theory  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
justice.  The  reward  called  interest  belongs,  according  to  this  the- 
ory, to  him  who  first  performs  a  certain  kind  of  act.  If  this  be 
just  all  men  must  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  perform  that  act. 
No  tiling  can  be  just  which  bars  out  any  individual  through  no 
fault,  deficiency,  or  ahortcoming  due  to  himself.  The  reward  called 
interestj  if  a  reward,  must  be  a  reward  for  something.  Let  us,  for 
the  momentj  say  with  Mr,  Hoag  that  it  is  a  reward  for  inieUigent 
direction.  Now  he  has  pointed  out  in  his  theory  that  if  A  and  B 
are  both  carrying  water  from  a  spring  and  A  lays  a  pipe  and  thus 
rids  himself  of  such  labour  a  month  sooner  than  B,  he  will  always 
tend  to  be  richer  than  B  by  just  the  saving  thus  effected.  Other 
things  equal,  B  can  never  catch  up  to  him  in  wealth.  Now  for  a 
hypothetical  case  to  test  the  justice  of  this  regime,  Tjet  us  assume 
that  a  given  improvement  to  take  further  advantage  of  natural 
forces,  requires  an  amount  of  intelligence  which  James  will  attain 
with  his  twenty*first  year.  His  brother^  William,  is  one  year 
younger,  and  of  precisely  the  same  moral,  mental  and  physical  fibre. 
He  will  reach  the  same  grade  of  intelligence  at  the  same  age_»  namely, 
twenty-one,  just  one  year  after  James  has  reaped  the  reward,  and  so 
William,  through  no  fault  of  his,  must,  other  tilings  equal,  remain 
ever  poorer  than  James.  Can  any  thing  whatever  be  said  for  the 
justice  of  such  a  regime?  It  has  not  even  the  saving  grace  of 
showing  an  evolutionary  advantage,  for  it  does  not  offer  survival  to 
the  fittest.  It  is  a  sort  of  commercial  harking  back  to  the  aristoc- 
racy  of  the  first  bom.  Under  such  a  regime  the  robbery  we  have 
shown  as  essential  to  other  systems  would  take  place  just  as  at  pres- 
ent, only  another  reason  for  it  would  be  given.  It  is  facts  that  we 
have  to  consider.  If  a  man's  pocket  be  picked  while  a  thief  hypno- 
iises  him  into  the  belief  that  he  is  being  enriched,  is  he  robbed  any 
the  less?  Facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  the  fact  remains  that  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  paid  yearly  as  interest.  These  dollars  of  value 
were  either  created  wholly  by  labour  or  by  labour  plus  sometliing 
else;  certain  it  is  that  labour  created  a  part  of  the  amount.  The 
value  which  labour  created  belongs  to  labour.  If  there  be  any  part 
that  labour  does  not  create,  that  came  without  the  intervention  of 
personality, —  that  part  was  created  by  Nature  and  belongs  to  them 
to  whom  Nature  belongs. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  absolutehj  nothing  in 
the  economic  world  but  the  earth  and  personatity.  To  personal ity 
belongs  all  that  personality  produces.  That  which  the  earth  pro- 
duces belongs  to  those  who  own  the  earth,  which  is  to  say,  to  all  the 
children  of  men  as  an  inalienable  undivided  right.  The  apologists 
for  interest  and  the  college  economists  in  general,  may  hedge  their 
subjects  round  with  walls  of  words  as  high  as  heaven,  and  as  ever 
varying  in  meaning  and  intricate  in  application  as  an  arabesque, 
but  they  cannot  justify  that  economic  perpetual'moiion  machine 
known  as  interest. 

Society^  if  it  is  anything,  is  anti-individualistic  in  just  so  far  as 
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it  is  social.  Or,  let  us  put  it  this  way.  The  sum  of  individualistic 
tendenciea  and  of  social  tendencies  in  a  given  community  should 
conistiiute  a  constant;  for  the  individualistic  tendeueies  will  waue 
as  the  social  tendencies  develop  and  vice  versa.  We  might  fitly  call 
individualism  the  science  of  selfdoni  and  socialism  the  science  of 
otherdom,  for,  in  an  individualistic  state,  the  aggregate  which  dom- 
inates and  determines  action  is  a  petty  aggregate  known  as  self, 
while  in  a  developed  society  the  dominating  and  determiQing  aggre- 
gate will  be  larger  and  lifted  on  to  a  higher  plane,  being,  in  shorty ' 
society  itself.  Never  let  the  fact  be  lost  sight  of  that  all  considera- 
tions of  right  and  wrong,  are^  in  their  last  analysis,  referable  to 
some  sort  of  society.  We  have  already  clearly  shown,  in  an  earlier 
chapter,  that  if  there  were  but  one  being  in  the  universe  there  could 
be  no  such  thing  as  right  and  wrong*  These  terras  postulate  a 
relation,  and  that  relation  is  a  relation  between  individuals,  and 
when  individuals  become  related  they  become  to  that  extent  social- 
ised:  that  is  to  say,  they  in  some  measure  act  and  react  upon  each 
other,  as  men  do  in  a  social  mass.  This  social  relation  may  he 
primitive  and  turbulent,  occasionally  resulting  in  quarrels  as  well 
as  in  cooperation,  but  even  latter-day  society  is  by  no  means  free 
from  the  same  defects. 

Let  us  ever  bear  in  mind,  therefore,  that  all  moral  distinctions 
are,  to  this  extent,  social  distinctions-  The  attempt  to  individualise 
rights,  without  first  socialising  them,  is  like  an  attempt  to  account 
for  the  gravitation  of  a  planet  considered  as  an  individual,  without 
taking  into  account  other  planets.  Every  speck  of  star-dust  scat- 
tered throughout  space  has  its  gravitational  influence  upon  every 
other  speck.  The  child  who  kicks  up  a  spoonful  of  sand  on  the 
beach  changes,  in  so  doing,  the  position  of  the  Sun  and  the  orbit  of 
Arcturus.  What  folly  it  would  be  for  each  grain  of  sand  to  attempt 
to  keep  its  little  individual  account  of  gravitational  debits  and  cred- 
its, yet  this  is  precisely  wliat  our  non-socialised  communities,  striv- 
ing to  prevent  the  individual  from  overflowing  into  the  communal 
sea,  are  seeking  to  attain.  The  social  resultant  ivould  he  as  com- 
plete a  solution  of  the  difficulties  of  economics  as  is  the  gravitation^il 
resultant  of  the  problems  of  astronomgu 
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A  good  manr  famlHes  enjoy  &  realising  een^  of  their  respectablHlF 
because  they  think  their  income  la  derived  from  profits  Instead  of  wages. 
The  butcher,  for  Instance,  Bays  he  Is  in  hustneBS  for  profit.  But  the  people 
are  only  paying  htm  wages  for  a  service  rendered.  Men  get  wages  for 
work;  the  less  the  work,  or  service  In  proportion  to  the  pay.  the  more 
respectahle  the  calling.  The  moat  respectable  people  are  those  who 
manage  to  live  in  ease  and  plenty  without  rendering  any  service  for  what 
they  use  and  consume.  The  greater  the  amount  of  service,  especially  if 
essentially  necessary  work  la  proportion  to  the  pay,  or  wage  received, 
the  leas  the  respectability  of  the  one  rendering  the  service.  As  wages 
shade  off  towards  profits  the  receiver  rises  In  the  scale  of  respectability; 
and  when  he  is  able  to  command  service  without  having  to  give  any  In 
exchange,  he  becomes  an  honorable  and  Influential  citizen.  It  is  the 
way  of  the  world. 

The* We're  Here  Magazine, 

Go  Into  any  community  and  find  the  newspaper  that  is  known  to  be  in 
close  affiliation  with  the  corporations  and  with  grafters  in  office  a^d  that 
fights  the  efforts  of  good  citizens  for  better  government,  and  you  will  find 
a  newspaper  that  does  not  approve  of  the  Jaltiatlve  and  referendum  and 
recall. 

(Los  Afiffelei)  Municipal  Affairs. 

Argument  by  cannon,  with  death  as  referee. 

Patriotism  desecrated,  not  consecrated. 

LivlDg  chess,  played  between  nations,  where  all  the  pieces  may  be  sac- 
rificed to  save  the  king, 

AsBESsl nation  in  uniform. 

Administering  capital  punishment  to  our  enemies  to  convince  them  we 
are  right 

The  great  red  stain  on  civilisation. 

The  nation  granting  free  trade  in  all  crimes  for  the  protection  of  Ita 
honor. 

The  blood  sacrifice  of  a  people  on  the  altar  of  statesmanship. 

Murder  trust  run  by  two  nations,  without  fear  of  injunction. 

William  George  Jordan  —  Christiari  Science  Sentineh 

The  task  of  supplying  the  world  with  coal,  gas,  oil  or  transport  at  ion 
facilities  Is  a  grand  work,  but  It  becomes  infamous  when  It  Is  made  the 
pretext  of  exacting  tribute,  and  of  reaping  where  others  have  sown. 

Ernest  Crosbu. 
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HE  prime  factors  of  political  economy  being  land, 
labour  and  capital,  the  returns  which  come  from 
these,  namely,  rent,  wages  and  interest,  respectively 
constitute  the  secondary  factors.  So  far  as  we  are 
able  to  observe  there  is  no  room  left  for  that  alleged 

economic  factor  which  is  so  frequently  met  with  in 

most  treatises  on  political  economy.  We  refer  to  "  profits/'  Ac* 
cording  to  our  view  of  the  matter  profiis  are  merely  wages,  rent  or 
interest,  or,  perhaps,  two  or  all  of  them,  in  disguise.  Notwith- 
standing our  own  thought  in  the  matter,  however,  bo  prevalent  is 
this  idea  that  profit  is  something  generically  dilferent  from  rent, 
interest  or  wages,  that  we  think  it  best  to  consider  this  Yiew  to  an 
extent  snlEcient  to  crystalise  our  thought  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  Before  dealing  with  profit  per  se,  however,  it  seems  necea- 
sary  to  deal  somewhat  with  the  question  of  value.  So  much  haa 
been  written  in  regard  to  just  what  factors  determine  the  value  of 
an  article,  and  so  much  divergence  is  found  in  the  positions  taken, 
that  we  feel  warranted  in  considering  the  subject  somewhat  atten- 
tively. 

We  have  said  repeatedly  that  all  value  in  its  last  analysis  is  a 
labour-value.  We  must  ask  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind,  here,  as 
when  considering  interest,  that  we  are  seeking  to  ascertain  what 
conditions  would  obtain  in  an  ideal  social  community,  rather  than 
what  actually  do  obtain  at  tlie  present  time.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that,  if  a  man  possesses  an  article  with  which  he  does  not  in- 
tend to  part,  or  which  he  intends  to  give  away,  its  value  has  no 
commercial  significance  which  concerns  us.  From  the  standpoint 
of  political  economy  the  value  of  an  article  becomes  of  significance 
only  when  its  possessor  intends  to  exchange  it  for  another  com- 
modity and  desires  that  other  commodity  to  he,  at  least,  as  valnable 
as  the  thing  with  which  he  parts.  Under  these  conditions  what 
would  constitute  the  value  of  an  article  in  an  ideal  social  com- 
munity ? 

The  valne  of  a  thing  to  be  exchanged  may  be  looked  at  from  two 
points  of  view,  to  wit;  that  of  the  man  who  possesses  tlie  article 
and  that  of  the  man  who  proposes  to  purchase  it.  As  a  purchase, 
in  its  last  analysis,  is  nothing  but  an  exchange  of  commodities,  it 
follows  that  each  side  of  the  transaction  occupies  both  of  the  above 
positions;  the  one  position  with  regard  to  its  own  commodity,  and 
the  other  with  regard  to  the  commodity  to  he  exchanged  therefor. 

The  object  of  life  being  the  attainment  of  happiness,  it  follows 
that  the  valne  of  all  things  in  the  universe  is  referable  to  this  ohiect. 
A  thing  is  worth  to  a  man  just  what  it  will  yield  him  in  units  of 
happineea,  and  he  justly  cannot  be  expected  to  part  with   it  for 
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anythiDg  which  will  not  yield  him  as  much  satisfaction  as  he  had 
to  expend,  or  forego,  in  its  production.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  we 
■do  not  say  that  a  man  justly  cannot  be  expected  to  part  with  a  thing 
in  his  possession  for  a  consideration  which  will  yield  him  fewer 
units  of  happiness  than  are  contained  in  the  thing  with  which  he 
-parts,  for  the  reason  that,  in  innumerable  cases,  he  would  not  have 
a  jost  title  to  the  whole  happiness-yield  of  the  objects  which  he 
possessed;  whereas,  if  he  were  of  average  efficiency  in  the  depart- 
ment  represented  by  the  commodity  he  has  made,  he  would  be  entitled 
to  a  full  return  for  the  labour  he  himself  expended  in  its  produc- 
tion* It  is  manifest  tJiat,  if  the  producer  of  an  object  sacrifice  ten 
units  of  happiness  in  its  production,  he  cannot  afford  to  exchange  it 
for  anything  which  will  not  repay  these  ten  units,  since,  if  he  did 
80,  his  production  would  be  a  losing  game  unable  to  sustain  itself. 
To  give  out  more  than  one  takes  in  is  soon  to  become  empty.  If, 
now,  this  is  true  of  one  side  of  the  transaction,  it  is,  of  course, 
equally  true  of  the  other. 

In  dealing,  as  we  have  stated,  with  a  hypothetical  social  rdgime, 
"we  must  assume  that  those  who  create  wealth  for  exchange  are  ren* 
dering  not  an  individual^  but  rather  a  social  service,  and  that  this 
service  is  worth  to  society  just  what  it  represents  in  its  ability  to 
create  happiness.  It  is  worse  than  futile  to  consider  an  exchange 
of  commodities  from  an  individual  standpoint,  because  of  the  fact 
that  practically  all  commodities  are  the  result,  in  some  degree, 
either  of  the  natural  productive  or  natural  destructive  forces  of 
Nature  —  forces  which,  being  part  of  the  earth  are,  like  it,  a  com- 
munal possession  to  be  distributed  among  all  the  sons  of  men.  He, 
the  greater  part  of  whose  task  Nature  performs  while  he  sleeps  or 
rests,  must  in  justice  share  his  unearned  increment  with  all  his  fel- 
lows, while  he,  who,  to  make  the  social  service  complete,  accepts 
pursuits  which  yield  only  tlie  pittance  which  a  grudging  Nature 
cannot  withhold,  may  likewise  distribute  among  his  fellows  the 
excess  of  his  burden. 

What,  then,  shall  society  pay  the  producer?  Clearly  an  indi* 
viduara  record  for  efficiency  should  not  suffer  by  comparing  it  with 
tlie  records  of  a  baker's  dozen  of  other  individuals  who  may  happen 
to  have  an  abnormal  aptitude  for  his  particular  vocation,  neither 
should  he  be  made  a  one-eyed  king  among  the  blind  by  being  com* 
pared  with  those  naturally  incapacitated  for  his  chosen  calling.  His 
status  must  be  measured  by  an  average  efficiency  found  by  adding 
together  all  capabilities  and  dividing  the  sum  by  the  number  of 
individuals  possessing  them.  Tims  we  see  that  society  cannot  pay 
the  individual  any  larger  return  than  what  it  would  cost  it  to 
produce  the  same  result  under  average  conditions,  save  as  men- 
tioned in  what  immediately  follows.  Should  it  do  so,  the  propo- 
aition  would  be  a  losing  one  from  its  own  standpoint  It  cannot, 
on  the  other  hand,  justly  pay  to  the  average  individual  producer 
a  value  which  does  not  contain  a  somewhat  larger  number  of  units 
of  happiness  than  he  himself  put  into  the  coramodity  from  his 
own  store  when  he  produced  it  A  "  somewhat  larger  number  "* 
we  have  said,  the  reason  for  this  surplusage  being  that  he  is  entitled, 
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in  common  with  all  of  his  fellows,  to  his  proportionate  share  in  the 
unearned  incremefit  of  nattiral  forces.  Should  society  pay  the  indi- 
vidual anything  less  than  what  he  has  put  into  his  oominodity  from 
his  own  store,  it  will  be  seen  that  production  could  not  support 
itself.  Should  society  pay  the  producer  only  just  the  exaet  amount 
which  he  has  put  into  his  commodity,  it  would  deprive  the  pro- 
ducer of  his  share  in  the  unearned  increment  of  natural  forces,  or, 
to  be  more  exact,  it  would  deprive  him  of  his  share  in  the  unearned 
increment  resulting  from  the  difference  between  the  constructive 
and  destructive  forces  of  Nature, 

This  at  once  brings  us  face  to  face  with  an  important  considera- 
tion, namely,  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  inefficient  pro- 
ducer who  puts  into  his  product  more  than  can  be  gotten  out  of  it, 
or,  who  —  somewhat  more  etBcient  than  that  —  yet  consumes  more 
labour  in  the  making  of  his  product  than  would  be  consumed  by  a 
man  of  average  efficiency.  The  reply  is  that  society  can  consider 
only  the  service  rendered.  It  cannot  afford  to  act  upon  a  baaia  of 
motives  or  of  good  intentions,  but  must  confine  itself  to  a  considera- 
tion of  services  rendered.  Were  motives  or  intentions  to  be  taken 
as  criteria  the  ultimate  result,  as  pointed  out  elsewhere,  would  be 
social  inefficieDcy,  since  such  a  regime  woidd  give  well-intentioned 
inefficiency  as  good  a  chance  in  the  life- race  as  the  highest  effi- 
ciency. But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  producer  whose  efficiency  is  so 
low  that  his  product  will  not  repay  the  pleasure  units  expended  in 
its  creation,—  in  short,  whose  production  will  not  even  support  it- 
self? We  can  only  say  that  he  is  expending  his  efforta  along  lines 
for  which  he  is  unfitted,  that  he  is  out  of  place  in  the  social  order, 
and  that  society's  failure  to  pay  him  for  his  product  more  than  it 
pays  those  of  average  efficiency  for  the  same  product, —  io  short, 
more  than  that  for  which  it  could  produce  it  itself,  albeit  less  than 
will  replace  his  outgo, —  is  the  kindest  and  most  philosophical  means 
at  its  disposal  for  advising  him  to  change  his  calling. 

In  considering  this  matter  of  value  we  may  look  upon  each  ar- 
ticle of  wealth  aa  a  sort  of  electrical  accumulator  or  charged  storage 
battery,  if  you  please,  cootainiug  a  certain  number  of  stored  units 
of  pleasure  of  a  given  intensity  and  capable,  when  released,  of 
flowing  for  a  given  length  of  time.  In  the  electric  battery  we  have 
an  intensity  which  we  call  voltage  and  a  qimniity  which  we  call 
amperage  and  the  product  of  one  of  these  muUiplied  into  the  other 
is  called  the  wattage,  or  the  amount  of  electrical  energy  which  the 
battery  can  exert  without  recharging.  In  like  manner  each  article 
of  wealth  has  a  happiness  potential,  and  a  happiness  duration,  and 
if  one  of  these  be  multiplied  into  the  other  the  product  will  be,  if 
you  please,  the  happiness  wattage,  or  the  value  of  the  article  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  ability  to  gratify  human  desires  — the  oniy 
standpoint  from  which  any  article  properly  can  be  said  io  have  any 
value  whatsoever. 

We  have  said  that  the  producer  cannot  afford  to  accept  for  hia 
product  any  commodity  which  will  not  yield  him,  at  least,  the  hap- 
piness units  which  he  consumed  in  producing  it,  since,  if  he  did  so, 
he  could  not  sustain  his  production,  for  he  would  be  parting  with  a 
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greater  amount  of  that  which  alone  makes  life  desirable  —  or  for 
that  matter  even  possible ^ — than  he  would  be  receiving;  and  now 
comes  a  consideration  not  to  be  overlooked.  As  things  are  consti^ 
tuted  in  this  worlds  a  given  number  of  happiness  units  expended 
upon  a  natural  object  in  the  process  of  making  it  into  wealth,  will 
usually  result  in  a  product  capable  of  yielding  a  far  greater  number 
of  said  units  to  the  consumer.  Or,  put  it  this  way,  A  beneiieent 
Nature,  in  many  instances  to  say  the  least,  conspires  to  assist  man 
in  creating  articles  of  happiness*  Some  she  practically  creates  for 
him,  80  that  he  has  hut  the  labour  of  gathering  them.  The  hap- 
piness-cost of  producing  a  busiiel  of  wheat  la  far  more  than  repaid 
by  the  pleasure  units  released  when  it  is  consumed,  or,  to  put  it 
another  way,  we  may  say,  that  a  bushel  of  wheat  will  yield  a  far 
greater  human  energy  than  is  required  for  its  production.  In  order 
to  be  sure  that  this  condition  obtains  upon  the  average  we  have  only 
to  think  for  a  moment  what  would  happen  if  it  did  not.  Suppose, 
for  an  instant,  that  man  had  to  put  out  two  units  of  energy  upon 
the  average  in  order  to  get  one  unit  back.  How  long,  think  you, 
would  the  race  exist  under  such  conditions?  The  coefficient  of 
productive  efficiency,  taken  as  a  whole,  must  be  in  man^s  favour  in 
order  for  the  race  to  persist.  It  is  by  reason  of  this  fact  that  it  is 
possible,  under  our  present  apology  for  a  social  system,  for  labour 
to  be  robbed  of  the  greater  part  of  its  product  and  still  be  able  to 
maintain  Itself  upon  the  small  residuum.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  a  man  can  produce  a  vast  deal  more  than  enough  to  supply 
his  own  needs.  What,  then,  is  to  be  said  of  this  surplus  product? 
If  to  man,  as  an  individual  producer,  belongs  in  exchange  for  any 
given  commodity  just  the  number  of  pleasure  units  which  a  man  of 
average  efficiency  would  consume  in  its  productioDj  to  whom  be- 
longs the  surplusage?  Certainly  not  to  the  other  side  of  the  ex- 
change equation,  for  in  an  ideal  community,  where  all  were  engaged 
in  produetion,  the  other  side  would  be  a  producer  seeking  to  ex- 
change his  product,  so  that  the  position  of  each  party  to  the  ex- 
change would  be  exactly  identical.  We  could  not,  therefore,  admit 
that  the  surplusage  belonged  individually  to  tlie  one  side  of  the 
transaction  without,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  we  said  precisely  tlie 
same  of  the  other  side,  and  this  would  plunge  us  into  the  added 
inconsistency  of  individually  bartering  away  a  value  which  came  not 
from  an  individual  effort,  but  rather  from  that  bounty  of  Xature 
to  which  all,  irrespective  of  all  moral,  physical,  or  mental  consid- 
erations, have  an  equal,  inalienable,  communal  right. 

Let  us  not  miss  the  point  here  that  even  a  drone  has  this  inalien- 
able right  to  his  share  of  the  unearned  increment  of  Nature.  Add 
to  this  that  Nature's  beneficence  is  not  equally  in  evidence  in  all 
pursuits,  and  we  shall  see  that  the  transaction  cannot,  by  any  possi- 
bility, in  justice  be  confined  to  the  two  individual  sides  of  the  ex- 
change transaction.  From  all  this  it  will  appear  that  the  estimation 
of  value,  in  an  ideal  social  community,  will  be  a  process  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  used  under  present  individualistic  r^^gimes.  In  a 
properly  constituted  society  we  should,  so  far  as  individual  exchange 
is  concerned,  consider  merely  efficient  social  service  in  terms  of  po- 
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tential  happiness^  on  the  one  side^  while  on  the  other,  we  should 
have  to  deal  with  the  happiness-cost  of  producing  an  article  which 
efficiently  supplied  a  social  need* 

As  we  have  already  stated  wc»  ourselves,  regard  what  is  commonly 
called  profit  as  one  or  more  of  the  three  secondary  factors  of  produc- 
tion in  disguise*  By  the  three  secondary  factors  we  refer  to  rent, 
wages  and  interest.  Of  one  things  however,  we  may  be  assured, 
and  upon  this  assurance  we  proceed.  Kither  profit  is  one  or  more 
of  these  factors  in  disguise^  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is,  that  part  of  it,  if 
any,  which  is  really  rent  is  unjustifiable  because  rent  is  unjustifiable, 
wJiile  that  part  of  it,  if  any,  which  is  interest  we  hold  to  be  ud justi- 
fiable for  precisely  the  reason  that  we  hold  interest-taking  to  be 
unjustifiable.  That  part  of  it,  if  any,  which  is  wages  should  not  be 
called  profit  since,  all  values  being  labour- values,  the  labour  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  any  article  makes  itself  fully  felt  in  the 
just  exchange  value  of  that  article;  so  that  profit,  which,  by  common 
definition,  is  something  beyond  this  value,  cannot  properly,  in  our 
opinion,  be  said  to  apply  to  wages.  This  leaves  us  to  consider  only 
the  theory  that  pro  fit  is  an  economic  factor  by  itself,  and  not  merely 
an  alternative  name  for  another  factor  or  other  factors.  To  this 
view  we  now  address  ourselves. 

Profit  has  been  defined  as  "  Value  acquired  over  and  above  the 
value  parted  with  in  the  course  of  acquirement;  excess  of  receipts 
and  returns  over  expenditure  and  outlay*"  This  is  a  general  defini- 
tion showing  the  colloquial  acceptation  of  the  term.  With  specific 
reference  to  political  economy  the  "  Standard  Dictionary  "  defines 
profit  as:  ^' The  return  from  the  employment  of  capital  after  de- 
ducting the  amount  paid  for  raw  material  and  for  wages,  real  or 
estimated  rent,  interest,  insurance,  etc." 

In  his  "  An  Introduction  to  Political  Economy,'*  Prof.  Richard 
T.  Ely,  says  of  profits :  "  It  may  be  said  that  whatever  is  left  after 
paying  interest,  rent,  and  wages  is  profits.'* 

If  flie  reader  will  consult  the  various  political  economies  in  vogue 
he  will  fi.nd  in  the  overwlieiming  majority  of  them  the  same  hopeless 
muddle  and  mass  of  contradictions  in  their  treatment  of  this 
pseudo-economic  factor  of  profits  that  he  will  find  in  their  treats 
ment  of  actual  economic  factors.  One  will  refer  profits  to  wages, 
and  another  will  say  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  wages^ 
One  will  lump  it  with  interest  and  another  will  carefully  dilTerentiate 
it  from  interest.  Othera  will  discuss  it  for  page  on  page  and  not 
define  it  at  all,  while  he  who  has  done  more  to  simplify  economics 
than  any  man  since  Adam  Smith,  denies  that  such  a  thing  has  any 
economic  existence  whatever.  Not  a  few  economists  agree  with  each 
other  to  the  extent  of  asserting  that  profit  is  that  which  induces  men 
to  engage  in  business  enterprises.  They  would  have  us  believe  that 
were  it  not  for  this  element  business  would  cease.  The  fact  that 
men  have  desires  which  they  must  gratify,  and  the  further  fact 
that,  in  order  to  gratify  them  efficiently,  they  must  exchange  those 
things  of  which  they  have  a  surplus  for  those  things  of  which  they 
have  a  deficit,  is  so  self-evident  a  proposition  that  these  gentlemen, 
educated  in  the  sublime  intricacies  of  college  economics,  pass  it  by 
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unheeded.  It  is  too  trite  to  be  significant  to  them.  They  prefer 
to  invent  an  artificial  reason  why  meii  do  a  thing  which  they  could 
not  fail  to  do  unless  ikuy  were  out*and-out  idiots!  Indeed,  even 
idiots  would  do  it,  if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  they  ever  had  a  semi- 
lucid  moment.  Since,  however,  we  are  considering  the  theory  Uiat 
profit  is  something  beyond  the  sum  of  rent,  interest  and  wages,  we 
may  address  ourselves  lirst  to  the  moral  aspect  of  the  question.  Afl- 
sumiDg  eucli  prolil  to  exist,  can  it  be  justified  f 

We  have  to  remember  that  justice,  as  we  have  already  seen,  predi- 
cates equality  of  opportunity,  and  that  no  regime  can  be  just  which 
cannot  be  generalised.  Unless  all  men  can  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  profit,  profit  cannot  be  logically  defended.  The  correlative 
of  profit  is  loss.  Wherever  a  profit  is  made  a  losa  is  sustained.  He 
who  gets  for  a  commodity,  in  exchanging  it,  more  than  the  labour- 
ei^uivalent  of  ttiat  commodity,  gets  it  from  the  person  with  whom] 
he  exchanges,  and  by  Just  so  much  aa  the  value  of  what  he  gets  ex- 
ceeds the  value  of  what  he  gives,  does  the  value  of  what  the  other 
gives  exceeds  what  he  gets,  so  that  the  profit,  in  the  one  case,  is' 
neatly  balanced  by  the  losa  in  the  other.  A  highwayman  might* 
elect  to  call  the  result  of  his  thieving  ''  profit  *'  without  any  more 
surely  suggesting  the  correlative  loss  on  the  part  of  the  robbed, 
than  does  the  ordinary  commercial  term  suggest  it.  He  might  also 
euphemiously  refer  to  his  '*^  profits '*  as  that  wdiieh  induced  him  to 
engage  in  his  enterprises,  and  it  would  doubtless  be  true,  in  his 
case,  without  in  the  least  altering  the  fact  that  it  would  be  robbery 
none  the  less. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  commoditietJ 
have  an  actual  value  which  invariably  is,  so  far  as  the  individualistic^ 
part  of  it  is  concerned,  a  labour-value,  and  which,  so  far  as  the  other 
side  of  it  is  concerned,  invariably  is  a  communal  value.  When,  now, 
anything  more  than  the  actual  value  of  an  article  is  gotten  for  it  in 
exchange,  somebody  is  robbed,  and  it  does  not  make  one  whit  of  dif- 
ference whether  this  robbery  is  called  by  the  bald  epithet  **  robbery/' 
whether  it  is  softened  for  polite  ears  into  "  rent,"  "  interest " 
"  profits,"  whether  it  is  called  "  fee-fo-fum,''  or  wliether  the  robb 
refuse  to  name  it  at  all,  the  result  is  the  same,  and  this  result  in- 
variably is  that  he  who  earns,  gets  not  all  he  earns,  while  he  who 
gets,  earns  not  all  he  gets. 

One  of  the  most  significant  things  in  connection  with  profit  tak- 
ing is  a  point  which  is  generally  slurred  over.  Just  as  we  have  seen 
that  interest,  when  compounded,  amounts  to  interest  upon  interest 
which  eats  into  labour  with  a  ravening  tooth,  so  in  this  question  of 
profits,  we  find  the  injustice  reaching  its  acme  in  what  may  fitly  be 
called  profits  upon  profits.  We  believe  that  the  following  diagrams 
will  make  our  meaning  entirely  clear.  We  wish  to  suggest  that,  in 
the  perusal  of  these,  the  reader  keep  ever  in  mind  the  fact  that 
names  are  not  things,  and  that,  therefore,  an  unjust  abstraction 
from  labour  of  a  part  of  its  earnings  is  wrong,  whatever  may  br  iht 
name  used  to  designate  the  tnjustice.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
do  not  find  it  necessary  to  consider  the  question  of  profits  to  any 
such  extent  as  we  considered  interest.     In  treating  interest  we  al- 
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ready  have  said  much  of  what  is  to  l>e  said  in  regard  to  profits.  There 
IB,  from  the  standpoint  of  labour,  no  difference  whatsoever  between 
an  unearned  increment  (tailed  interest^  and  the  same  increment  de- 
nominated profits.  Call  it  what  we  will,  it  can  only  mean  to  labour 
that  he  who  produced  has  not  gotten  all  he  produced,  with  the 
inevitable  correlative  tliat  some  one  else  has  gotten  more  than  he 
produced. 

In  order  to  see  the  effect  of  profits  in  a  community  we  must 
imagine  a  community  small  enough  and  with  functions  simple 
enough  to  enable  na  to  carry  its  operations  in  onr  minds*  This 
community,  must,  of  course^  be  a  closed  community,  if  we  are  to 
reason  to  any  purpose.  Let  tis  start  then  with  an  isolated  commu- 
nity composed  of  ten  men.  Five  of  these  are  makers  of  food,  and 
the  other  five  are  makers  of  slielter  in  the  way  of  clothing,  housing, 
etc.  By  referring  to  the  diagram  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cross* 
hatched  areas  represent  the  makers  of  food,  and  the  figure  20  in 
each  area  indicates  that  each  maker  of  food  produces  20  food  units 
in  one  unit  of  time;  the  five  producing  100  food  units  in  one  nnit 
of  time.  The  open  areas  in  the  diagram  refer,  in  like  manner  to 
the  five  makers  of  shelter;  the  figure  20  indicating  that  each  makes 
20  units  of  shelter  in  one  unit  of  time;  the  five  producing  100  units 
of  shelter  and  clothing  in  a  single  unit  of  time.  This  being  a 
properly  conducted  community  all  values  of  commodities  are  labour* 
values.  Production  and  consumption  Just  balance  and  fully  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  community.  Each  man,  therefore,  consumes 
10  labor  units  of  food  and  10  labour  units  of  shelter  and  clothing 

Eer  unit  of  time.  This  means  that  each  maker  of  food  exchanges 
alf  of  his  product  for  an  equal  value  and  equal  amount  of  that  of  a 
maker  of  shelter  and  clothing,  and  vice  versa.  This  is  as  it  should 
be  and,  during  each  unit  of  time,  the  five  makers  of  food  produce 
100  unita  of  food,  consume  50  of  them  themselves,  and  exchange 
the  other  50  for  50  labour-units  of  clothing  and  shelter.  Note,  now, 
that  this  regime  is  just  and  equal  to  all,  and  that  without  inequality 
and  injustice  it  is  capable  of  being  generalised  to  include  all  of  the 
members  of  any  size  of  community  producing  any  number  of  com* 
modiiies.  The  principle  will  always  be  the  same.  We  hardly  need 
state  that,  in  referring  to  this  illustrative  community  as  a  properly 
conducted  society,  we  mean  to  be  understood  that  it  is  rent  free,  and 
that  it  has  its  capital  either  equally  divided  or  held  in  common. 
This  we  hold  would  be  the  case  in  any  ideal  commonity  and,  whether 
this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  it  here,  in  order  that  we 
may  treat  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  not  plunge  the  reader  into  hope- 
less confusion  by  a  needless  complication  of  factors.  Xow,  bearing 
in  mind  the  diagram,  let  us  suppose  that  this  ideal  community  sud- 
denly undergoes  such  a  change  as  to  permit  "  profits,*'  so-calledj  in 
become  a  part  of  its  exchange  system.  If  the  climate  be  supposed 
to  be  moderately  warm  the  makers  of  food  will  have  in  hand  a  prod- 
uct more  immediately  essential  than  that  of  the  makers  of  shelter 
and  clothing*  A  very  cold  climate  would,  of  course,  reverse  the 
proposition.  Suppose,  now,  that  each  maker  of  food,  in  this  tem- 
perate climate,  gets  the  modern  idea  that  he  must  have  a  "profit," 
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80-calIed,  and  that  for  each  ten  units  of  food  he  offers  for  exebatige, 
he  must  have  fifteen  units  of  shelter  and  clothing;  ten  for  his  just 
due,  and  five  for  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  his  "  profits/*  When 
this  demand  is  made  the  makers  of  shelter  and  clothing  have  sev- 
eral courses  open  to  them. 

( 1 )  They  may  accept  the  price  and  exchange,  paying  the  "  profit.'' 

(2)  They  may  refuse  to  trade  at  all,  and  so  starve. 

(3)  They  may  appeal  to  force. 

(4)  If  the  society  were  complex  enough  they  might  inaugurate  a 
counter  system  of  "profits"  and  thus  shift  at  least  a  part  of  the 
injustice  on  to  their  own  patrons. 

In  the  society  in  question,  however,  their  patrons  are  the  very 
ones  who  are  exacting  "  profit ''  of  them,  so  that,  if  they  w^ere  able  to 
exact  a  counter-"  profit  '*  of  the  same  amount,  the  net  result  would 
be  as  if  neither  side  had  asked  a  "  profit/*  so  that, —  just  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  case  of  competition  where  justice  can  only  result  when 
that  competition  is  balanced  and  mutually  annihilatory,^ — we  now 
see  that  "profit"  reaches  equity  only  by  suiciding.  In  a  system, 
however,  where  the  flow  of  commodities  and  information^  as  well  as 
the  level  of  prices,  was  not  obstructed,  such  a  both-way  "  profit '' 
could  not  obtain.  It  would  be  impossible,  for  example,  in  the  little 
community  we  are  considering,  for  corn  to  have  a  "  profit "  in  terms 
of  potatoes^  at  the  same  time  that  potatoes  enjoyed  a  "  profit "  in 
terms  of  com.  If  a  day's  labour-value  in  potatoes  drew  one  and 
one-half  days'  labour-value  in  corn,  it  would  not  be  possible  so  to 
mask  transactions  that  a  day's  labour-value  in  corn  should  also 
command  one  and  one-half  days'  labour-value  in  potatoes.  Not  only 
would  the  flow  of  labour  from  corn  to  potatoes  tend  to  prevent  this 
as  now,  but,  in  a  perfectly  interacting  and  ideally  farmed  society, 
it  would  eradicate  the  condition  were  it  possible  for  it  to  come  into 
existence.  We  may^  therefore,  eliminate  (2)  as  impracticable,  (3) 
as  uneconomic  and  inconceivable  in  an  ideal  community,  and  (4)  as 
rendering  "  profits  "  nugatory  to  the  extent  that  it  succeeds^  and  as 
being  the  same  as  one  to  the  extent  that  it  fails*  This  leaves  us 
only  (1)  to  consider.  Under  normal  conditions*  like  those  indicated 
in  the  preceding  diagram,  shelter  and  food  would  exchange  value 
for  value.  In  Fig.  1  of  the  following  Charts  at  Fig.  1,  we  have  a 
slightly  varied  statement  of  the  aforesaid  normal  conditions,  in 
which  the  50  singly  obliquely  cross-hatched  areas  represent  shelter 
and  clothing  to  the  amount  of  50  labour-units  to  be  exchanged  for 
food,  while  the  50  doubly  cross-hatched  areas  represent  shelter  and 
clothing  reserved  for  consumption  to  the  amount  of  50  labor-units. 
The  50  vertically  shaded  areas  represent  food  to  be  exchanged  to 
the  amount  of  50  labour-units.  The  50  open  areas  rep/esent  food 
reserved  for  consumption  to  the  amount  of  50  labour-units,  the 
whole  square  representing  the  200  labour-units  produced  by  one 
isolated  community  of  ten  men  in  one  unit  of  time. 

The  next  figure  represents  the  status  resulting  from  compliance 
with  the  demand  made  by  the  makers  of  food  that  they  be  allowed 
a  profit  upon  their  goods,  they  receiving  15  units  of  shelter  and 
clothing  for  10  units  of  food.     Bv  reference  to  Fig*  2  of  the  Chart 
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it  will  he  Been  that  the  50  upper  singly  cross-hatched  squares  rep- 
resent  50  labour-units  of  food  exchanged  for  the  75  doubly  cross- 
hatclied  squares  of  the  figure  representing  the  75  units  of  clothing 
which  are  exchanged  for  the  50  units  of  food.  The  50  open  square® 
represent  the  50  food  labour-units  reserved  by  the  makers  of  food 
for  consumption.  The  25  vertically  shaded  squares  at  the  bottom 
of  the  figure  represent  the  ^5  units  of  clothing  left  the  makers  of 
clothing  for  their  consumption* 

Observe,  now,  the  following  results  of  this  condition  of  affairs, 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  this  little  community  was  ideal  before 
debauched  by  '*  profit  "*taking,  and  that,  under  ideal  conditions, 
50  units  of  clothing  and  50  units  of  food  fully  supplied  al!  the 
desires  of  the  community  for  one  unit  of  time.  Now,  referring  to 
Fig.  2  of  the  Chart  we  see  that  the  makers  of  food  both  exchange 
and  consume  their  normal  amount  of  food  to  wit,  50  units  in  each 
case,  but  that  they  receive  for  their  50  food  labour-units  exchanged, 
75  labour-units  of  clothing,  leaving  the  makers  of  clothing  but  25 
units  for  themselves.  Now,  this  25  units  of  clothing  being  but  half 
the  normal  demand  of  the  clothing  makers  they  are  obliged  to  go 
half  naked,  a  fact  which  touches  both  their  comfort  and  their  pride. 
The  little  society  of  ten  immediately  cleaves  into  two  planes  —  two 
social  strata,  if  you  please;  on  the  upper  plane  the  fully  clothed;  on 
the  lower  plane  the  half-naked.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  makers  of 
food  have  25  units  of  clothing  more  than  necessary  to  gratify  all 
their  normal  desires.  If  it  be  not  used  it  will  waste,  and,  as  tliey 
cannot  use  it  in  the  gratification  of  normal  desires,  they  invent  ab- 
normal ones.  For  the  first  time  there  creeps  into  the  upper  strata 
of  our  little  community  that  ostentation  which  forms  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing traits  of  savagery,  of  barbarism  and  of  empty-headed 
civUisation.  Each  maker  of  food  bedizens  himself  like  a  Maori  in 
several  suit«  of  raiment,  i^^orn,  perhaps,  one  over  the  other,  or,  at 
all  events,  so  put  in  evidence  that  the  gap  between  him  and  his  half- 
naked  brother  is  still  further  accentuated.  On  the  one  hand,  flam- 
boyant pride  and  garish  ostentation,  on  the  other  hand,  cringing 
humility  and  shivering  nakedness.  The  overdressed  strut  about  like 
peacocks  and  Jeer  tlieir  less  fortnuate  fellows  until  forbearance 
ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  When  they  can  stand  it  no  longer,  the  makera 
of  clothing  determine  that  they  will  put  an  end  to  it.  Do  they  not 
make  the  clothing  themselves,  and  cannot  they  reserve  enough  of  it 
fitly  to  attire  themselves?  To  be  sure  they  can,  and,  moreover, 
they  wiU,  They  will  keep  their  50  units  of  clothing  for  their  own 
consumption  and  only  part  with  50  units  for  food.  This  they  ac- 
cordingly do,  and  the  status  is  as  in  Fig,  3  of  the  Chart,  from  winch 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  50  open  squares  represent  the  clothing  which 
the  makers  of  clothing  exchange  for  food,  while  the  33  1/3  doubly 
cross-hatched  squares  represent  the  food  units  which  they  receive 
for  their  50  units  of  clothing,  the  small  amount  being  due,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  the  "  profit  *'  demanded  by  the  makers  of  food.  The 
singly  obliquely  cross-hatched  squares  represent  the  50  unita  of 
clothing  which  the  makers  of  clothing  reserve  for  their  own  eon- 
sumption,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  humiliated  by  being  im* 
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properly  clad.  The  G6  2/3  vertically  shaded  areas  represent  the 
food  units  left  in  the  hands  of  the  makers  of  food.  Now  it  is  im- 
portant here  to  make  passing  mention  of  a  most  vital  considers* 
tion* 

We  have  treated  the  makers  of  food  and  the  makers  of  clothing 
as  two  solidarities  and  have  not,  therefore,  heretofore  called  atten- 
tion to  that  which  is  every  day  happening  about  us  under  our 
present  regime.  When,  as  at  Fig.  2  of  the  Chart,  tlie  *'  profit  '* 
system  gave  the  makers  of  food  more  raiment  than  they  needed, 
they  consumed  this  in  ostentation  and  conspicuons  waste.  Thfj 
point  to  which  we  wish  to  call  attention  is  this.  If  we  assume,  for 
a  moment,  that  the  makers  of  clothing  are  imperfectly  socialised, 
which  is  the  same  as  saying  that  they  are  constderahly  individualised, 
the  makers  of  food  will  not  always  use  their  surplus  raiment  in 
ostentation,  but  will  turn  it  back  in  competition  against  some  one 
or  more  of  the  men  who  made  it,  in  a  way  to  enslave  him,  just 
we  saw  in  the  case  illustrating  the  effects  of  interest  detailed  in  a 
preceding  chapter.  The  same  things  under  similar  conditions  would, 
of  course,  result  from  the  status  exhibited  at  Fig.  3,  to  which  we  will 
now  return. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  makers  of  clothing,  instead  of  going  half* 
naked  have  chosen  to  go  1/3  starved.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the^ 
makers  of  food,  who  properly  can  consume  only  50  food  units  in 
the  satisfaction  of  all  their  desires,  find  themselves  with  16  2/3  food 
units  spoiling  on  their  hands.  What  will  they  do  with  them?  If 
the  makers  of  clothing  have  sufficient  lack  of  social  coherence  sod 
that  they  can  play  one  against  another,  they  will  immediately  ua 
this  surplus,  as  above  stated,  in  enslaving  them.  If  the  socialisation 
of  the  makers  of  clothing  prevent  this  they  will  seek  to  consume  the 
food  themselves,  and  this  they  can  do  only  by  resorting  to  gluttony, 
ostentation,  and  conspicuous  waste. 

Under  this  system,  as  under  the  other,  our  little  community  will 
break  into  two  planes  of  social  cleavage;  the  upper  strata  conaisting 
of  the  overfed,  gouty,  and  prosperous  gentlemen,  and  the  lower 
plane  comprising  the  ill-nourished,  weak,  and  hungry  failures. 
Now,  what  occurs  in  this  little  community  of  ten,  producing  but 
two  kinds  of  commodities,  when  the  "  profit  "-taking  system  descend 
vulture-like  upon  it,  occurs  also  in  larger  communities  with  an 
almost  innumerable  membership,  and  a  complexity  of  production 
suited  to  our  modern,  partially  civilised  needs.  Great  numbera 
mask  the  transactions,  and  the  almost  infinite  versatility  of  produe-l 
tion  beclouds  the  issue  to  the  casual  observer,  but  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  can  hide  from  him  who  thinks  the  fact  that  the  wolf-^ 
tooth  of  "  profit,''  as  it  is  called,  bites  our  boasted  civilisation  to  the 
bone.  No  amount  of  sophistry  can  cover  the  fact  that  the  inevitable 
corollary  of  what  is  commonly  called  "  profits,"  is  loss.  That  what 
one  side  "gains"  and  "makes,"  in  such  transactions,  the  other  side 
loses.  This  again  shows  the  rule  that  that  which  cannot  be  j7^iiffr»j 
alised  to  include  all  men  is  not  founded  on  equality,  and  is  not  just 
All  cannot  make  "profits"  in  any  degree,  not  to  say  equal  profiisA 
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and^   therefore^   the  profit-taking   system   cannot  justify   itself   in 
absolute  ethics. 

The  favourite  contention  of  the  admirers  of  "free  competition," 
to  the  effect  that  proper  exchanges  show  a  "profit"  to  both  sides, 
in  that  they  give  to  each  side  something  it  prefers  to  that  with 
which  it  parts,  is  unworthy  quibbling.  It  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  case  in  point,  and  is  only  sand  to  obscure  the  vision  of 
the  unwary.  They  who  voice  such  ideas  know  as  well  as  any  that 
desirability  does  not  measure  value,  on  the  one  hand,  while,  on  the 
other,  they  are  equally  well  aware  that  to  secure  a  "  profit "  one  must 
receive  a  greater  labour-value  than  he  gives.  They  know,  too,  that 
such  a  condition  of  affairs  cannot  be  generalised,  and  we  know  that 
this  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  it  is  unjttst. 
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There  are  ninety  and  nine  that  live  and  die 

In  want,  and  hunger  and  cold, 

That  One  may  live  In  luxury 

And  be  lapped  in  its  silken  folds: 

The  ninety  and  nine  in  their  hovels  bare. 

The  One  in  a  palace,  with  riches  rare. 

They  toil  in  the  fields,  the  ninety  and  nine. 

For  the  fruits  of  their  mother  earth; 

They  dig  and  delve  in  the  dangerous  mine 

To  bring  her  treasures  forth; 

But  the  wealth  released  by  these  sturdy  blows. 

To  the  hand  of  the  One  forever  flows. 

From  the  sweat  of  their  brow  the  desert  blooms. 

The  forest  before  them  falls. 

Their  labour  has  builded  humble  homes 

And  cities  with  lofty  halls; 

But  the  One  owns  the  homes  and  cities  and  lands. 

While  the  ninety  and  nine  have  empty  hands. 

Dear  Lord,  how  long  shall  their  wrongs  be  dumb? 
,  How  long  the  hopeless  strife, 
'  Ere  the  hearts  that  die  and  the  souls  benumbed 

Shall  quicken  in  new-bom  life; 

And  the  empty  hands  which  toil  from  birth 

Be  clasped  in  a  bond  that  spans  the  earth? 

Ere  the  night  so  dreary,  so  dark,  so  long. 
Shall  that  glorious  morning  bring 
When  over  the  earth  the  victor's  song. 
The  ninety  and  nine  shall  sing. 
And  echo  afar,  from  zone  to  zone: 

**  BEJOICE,  FOB  LABOUR  SHALL  HAVE  HEB  OWN !  " 

Lee  Francis  Lyharger. 
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Many  sweating,  ploughing,  threshing*  and  then  the  chaff  for  pa^rment 

receiving; 
A  few  IdlF  owning,  and  they  the  wheat  continually  claiming. 

Walt    Whitman, 

Our  present  social  maladjustments  not  only  rot  the  children  of  the  slum, 
but  the  children  of  the  boulevard  as  wetL 

Henry  Hardinge, 

Our  national  wealth  to-day  is  |106*00§,00O,00O.  By  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury it  is  estimated  to  become  2,000  billion  dollars.  But  will  the  great 
toiling  masses  of  America  be  any  belter  off  then  than  they  are  now? 
Experts  declare  that  if  present  conditions  continue^  %  of  this  enormous 
Increase  of  wealth  will  go  to  a  well  the  fortunes  of  those  already  enor- 
mously rich. 

Lee   Francis  Lyharger. 

»  ,  .  the  landlords  of  the  United  States  who  receive  some  $4,000,000,000 
In  rent  annually,  do  not  greatly  exceed  10%  of  this  total  population — ^64% 
of  the  people  paying  rent  and  only  10%  of  the  people  getting  it 

Ibid, 

We  may  ...  at  last  be  forced  to  turn  our  attention  to  justice,  an 
attribute  which  is  as  certain,  satisfying  and  effective,  as  charity  is  uncer- 
tain«  Insufflcient  and  futile. 

ErneH  Cro&bu* 

Men  fight  for  crusts  when  they  are  starving,  but  they  do  not  quarrel 
over  bread  at  a  banquet  table. 

Bdward  Bellamy  -^  Equalitu. 


Fellowship  is  heaven,  and  lack  of  fellowehip  is  helL 


William  Morris, 


Fear  is  man's  worst  enemy.  We  will  glide  from  this  life  into  another, 
and  if  we  look  back,  we  will  smile  to  think  that  we  ever  had  a  pang  of 
apprehension. 

mbert    Hubbard. 
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II ^^^jg  Bpi^l  HAT  the  labourer  would,  under  a  just  syatem,  be 
l^ffl  BIRN  ^^'^  ^^  purchase  back  bis  product  is  a  saying  which 
seems  so  trite  that  we  are  far  too  prone  to  overlooks 
its  significance.  To  show  that  profit-taking  pre 
venU  snch  a  consummation^  as  well  as  to  developl 
some  other  considerations  worthy  of  note,  we  offer* 
the  following  illustrations.  A,  B  and  C  are  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  fiuished  product  called  shoes^  each  one  performing  a  cer- 
tain part  of  said  production.  A  produces  raw  hides,  B  tans  them 
and  C  makes  them  into  shoes  which  he  sells,  Bef erring  now  to  the 
diagram  (EE)  the  squares  in  Fig,  1  represent  10  units  of  raw 
bides  which  J  we  will  say,  coat  $10  to  produce,  and  which  A  sells  for 
$10,  Fig.  2  represents  10  units  of  tanned  hides  which  cost  B  $20 
to  produce;  $10  of  this  sum  being  paid  to  A  for  the  raw  hides.  B 
sells  these  hides  at  a  10%  "profit,"  Bon^alled,  that  being,  to  use  his 
words,  the  only  incentive  which  led  him  to  engage  in  the  business 
of  tanning.  In  order  to  get  his  10%  profit  he  sells  these  hides  to 
C  for  $22.  The  ten  areas  in  Fig,  3  represent  10  units  of  shoes 
which  cost  $32  lo  produce;  $10  of  that  being  the  value  C  added  and 
$22  the  amount  paid  B  for  hides.  C  like  B,  has  been  induced  to 
enter  the  shoe  business  by  the  so-called  allurement  of  "profits,"  and 
he  charges  a  10%  profit  even  as  B  did,  selling  his  product  for 
$35.20. 

Now  let  us  see  how  each  of  the  parties  to  this  transaction  stands 
with  regard  to  his  ability  to  buy  back  his  own  production.  Each 
mam  has  added  $10  productive  value  toward  the  general  fund  and 
two  of  them  have  extracted  a  10%  profit.  The  shoes  are  sold  for 
$35.20  and  if  A,  B  and  C  are  each  to  purchase  a  third  of  them, 
each  must  be  able  to  pay  one-third  of  this  $35,20,  or  $11,73  1/3. 
Now  A  has  received  but  $10  for  his  hides,  and  eo  has  but  $10 
with  which  to  purchase  the  $11,73  1/3  worth  of  shoes  which  justly' 
constitutes  his  third  of  the  total  product.  We  see,  therefore,  that 
he  is  deprived  of  $1,73  1/3  worth  of  his  product,  or,  to  put  it  in 
another  way,  when  he  comes  to  purchase  hack  what  he  has  produced 
he  finds  that  all  he  has  received  is  too  little  by  $1.73  1/3. 

B  receives  $22  and  pays  A  $10  for  hides  so  that  he  has  $12  with 
which  to  purchase  his  $11,731/3  worth  of  t!ie  total  product  or 
26  2/3^  more  than  is  necessary. 

C,  however,  pays  $22  and  receives  $35,20  leaving  him  $13.20  with 
which  to  repurchase  the  $11.73  1/3  worth  of  shoes  representing  his 
just  share  of  the  total  product.  In  other  words,  C  can  buy  back  what 
he  has  produced  and  have  $1.46  2/3  left  over.  We  see,  there fore»  that 
A  emerges  from  the  transaction  $1,73  1/3  too  poor  to  buy  back  his 
own  production.     B  has  26  2/3^  more  than  is  required  to  buy  back 
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Suld  iot  $1U,0U 


10  Uniti  of  Tanned  Hidea         COBt  of  Production  =  $20,00 


Sold  tot  10  %Profit  =>  $22.00 


10  Units  of  Shoes  Cost  of  Production  =  $32.00 


Fio. 
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Sold  for  10^;;/  Pro^t  ^  $36.20 
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his  production^  and  C  has  $1.46  2/3  more  than  is  necessary  to  repur- 
chase his  one-third.  Now  by  adding  together  B's  "  profits  *'  of 
26  2/3^  and  C's  "  proEt ''  of  $1^46  2/3  we  get  a  total  of  $1.73  1/3, 
the  exact  amount  of  A'&  loss.  We  see,  therefore,  that  here,  as  else- 
where, the  "  profit  ^'  of  one  side  is  exactly  balanced  by  the  loss  of  the 
other  side. 

This  proposition  looks  ridiculously  simple  on  its  face,  and  the 
casual  reader  will  say  that  all  this  is  just  what  might  be  expected  if  B 
and  C  charge  **  profits  "  while  A  charges  none.  We  shall  see,  however, 
that  there  is  more  here  than  immediately  appears,  and  tliat  even  if  A 
were  to  charge  the  same  per  cent,  of  '*  profit "  that  B  and  C  charge 
the  difficulty  would  nut  be  cured.  Moreover,  C's  '*  profit  '*  of  26  2/3^ 
might  easily  be  wiped  out  and  his  account  exhibit  a  deficit^  were  the 
chain  of  production  one  of  ten  links  instead  of  three.  In  order 
clearly  to  exhibit  to  the  reader  that  even  if  A  had  charged  a  10% 
profit  he  Tvould  not  have  been  able  to  reporchase  his  production,  we 
offer  the  following  diagram. 

Referring  to  Fig.  1  of  the  diagram  (FF)  the  ten  squares  rep- 
resent 10  unit«  of  raw  hides  produced  at  a  cost  oi  $10,  and  sold  to  B 
at  a  profit  of  10%,  or  for  $11.  Fig.  2  of  the  diagram  represents 
10  units  of  tanned  hides  produced  at  a  cost  of  $21,  $11  thereof  being 
the  cost  to  B  of  the  raw  hides.  These  tanned  hides  B  sells  to  C 
at  a  profit  of  10%  or  for  $23,10.  Fig.  3  of  the  diagram  repre- 
sents 10  units  of  shoes  produced  at  a  cost  of  $33,10,  $23.10  thereof 
being  the  cost  to  C  of  the  tanned  hides  of  B.  C  sells  tlie&e  shoes  at 
a  10%  "profit"  receiving  for  them  $36,41* 

Now  let  us  consider  the  attempt  of  each  of  these  parties  to  pur- 
chase back  his  one-third  of  this  total  product  with  the  amount  he 
has  received.  One-third  of  $36.41  equals  $12.13  2/3,  and  this  is  the 
amount  each  must  pay.  We  find  that  A  has  received  but  $11  and, 
therefore,  that  there  is  $l*13  2/3  worth  of  his  product  that  his  re- 
ceipts will  not  purchase.  B,  on  the  other  hand,  has  received  $23.10 
out  of  which  he  has  to  pay  A  for  raw  hides  $11,  leaving  him  $12.10 
with  which  to  buy  back  $12.13  2/3  worth  of  shoes.  We  find,  there- 
fore, that  there  are  3  2/S^  worth  of  shoes  produced  by  B  which  hia 
receipts  will  not  enable  him  to  buy,  despite  the  fact  that  he  added 
10%  for  profit  Referring  now  to  C*s  account  we  find  that  he  re- 
ceived $36.41  from  which  he  must  pay  B  $23.10  for  tanned  hides, 
leaving  him  $13,31  with  which  to  purchase  $12,13  2/3  worth  of 
shoes,  or  $1.17  1/3  more  than  is  necessary. 

Summing  up  results  we  find  that  A  is  $1.13  2/3  behindliand, 
while  B  is  3  2/3^J  in  arrears.  Adding  these  two  deficits  together, 
we  get  the  sum  of  $1.17  1/3,  the  joint  deficit  of  A  and  B,  which  we 
find  is  exactly  the  amount  gained  by  C  This  once  more  demon- 
strates that  the  inevitable  corollary  of  profit  is  loss.  It  is  to  be  noted 
in  this  connexion  that,  the  earlier  a  link  is  in  the  chain  of  produc- 
tion, the  larger  is  the  per  cent,  of  the  robbery  which  it  has  to  sustain. 
In  both  of  the  diagrams  B's  lot  is  better  than  A's,  and  C's  better 
than  B's*  In  the  first  diagram  B  was  more  than  able  to  repurchase 
his  product,  while  in  the  second  he  was  not  quite  able  to  do  so.  C, 
on  the  contrary,  in  both  cases,  could  more  than  purchase  back  his 
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10  Unita  of  Raw  Hides        Cost  of  Prodnctlon  =  $10.00 


Fig.  I 


Sold  to  Tanners  for  $11.00       Profit  10% 


10  Unite  of  Tanned  Hides       Cost  of  Production  «  $21.00 
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Sold  to  Shoemakers  for  $23. 10       Profit  10% 


10  Unite  of  Shoes       Cost  of  Production  «  $38.10 


Fig.  ni 


Sold  for  $30.41       Profit  10% 
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product.  Had  this  chain  of  three  links^  however,  been  one  of  ten 
instead,  we  should  have  found  C  unable  to  repurchase  his  product, 
but  still  enjoying  an  advantage  over  B. 

The  above  considerations  are  especially  significant  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons.  Firatj  they  show  why  the  "  profit  "-system  bears  with 
its  greatest  severity  on  the  original  producer  of  wealth,  though  a 
moment's  thought  will  be  necessary  in  order  clearly  to  perceive  the 
reason,  which  inheres  in  what  we  may  call  a  "  compounding  of 
profits  "  analogous  to  a  compounding  of  interest. 

Second,  they  show  that  even  though  the  original  producers  charge 
the  same  per  cent,  of  profit  as  the  after-handlers  of  their  product,  the 
injustice  is  not  removed. 

Third,  they  show  just  why  labour  cannot  repurchase  its  product 
under  a  "  profit  '^-taking  system. 

Fourthj  they  show  Iiow  the  advent  of  each  middleman  makes  mat- 
ters still  worse  for  the  producer,  using  the  term  "  producer  "  in  a 
special  sense  to  signify  the  first  human  factor  in  production. 

Fifth,  they  illustrate  the  crying  injustice  of  B  in  demanding  a 
*'  profit  *'  not  only  upon  his  owb  production, —  which  Heaven  knows 
would  be  quite  bad  enough  of  itself!  but  in  addition  to  this  a 
'*  profit'*  on  A's  production j  and,  piling  Felion  on  Ossa,  a  profit  on 
A's  profit,  and  the  injustice,  still  greater  if  possible,  and  certainly 
more  serious  in  effect,  of  C  in  demanding  a  profit  not  only  on 
his  own  production,  hut  on  A's  production,  and  on  B's  production, 
and  on  A's  profits  and  B's  profits. 

In  order  to  develop  this  thought  of  the  untoward  effect  of  mid- 
dlemen, increasing  as  their  number  increases,  let  us  take  anothe 
illustration,  after  once  more  advising  the  reader  that  all  of  the 
illustrations  are  qualitative,  not  quantitative.  For  example,  in  the 
following  illustration  no  attempt  whatever  is  made  accurately  to  de- 
termine the  cost  of  milling  wheat,  the  cost  of  transportation,  the  par- 
ticular side  of  each  transaction  which  bears  this  cost,  or  the  usual 
rate  of  **  profits ''  pertaining  to  the  various  links  of  the  productive 
chain.  All  tliis  is  apart  from  our  purpose  and  would  serve  only  to 
confuse  the  reader.  In  place  of  figures,  we  could  just  as  well  use 
algebraical  letters,  were  it  not  that  these  would  be  found  more  diffi- 
cult to  keep  before  the  mind's  eye.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  are  after 
principles,  and  are  quite  indifferent  as  to  amounts.  If  a  thing 
unjust  multiplying  it  by  a  million  will  not  make  it  just,  neither  V9 
dividing  it  by  the  same  amount  give  a  quotient  of  equity.  The 
principle  which  governs  the  small  thing  will  none  the  less  govern  the 
large  one.     With  this  caution  let  us  proceed  with  our  illustration. 

A  is  a  farmer  who  raises  wheat  as  well  as  a  consumer  who  con- 
sumes wheat  flour.  B  is  a  middleman  to  whom  he  sells  it.  C  is  a 
wholesaler  who  buys  of  the  middleman  and  sells  to  those  who  mill 
it.  D  is  the  miller  wlio  grinds  it  into  flour.  E  is  the  wholesaler  who 
handles  this  flour  and  sells  it  to  the  retailer.  F  is  the  retail  grocer 
who  sells  the  flour  to  A  who  produced  the  original  wheat.  For 
convenience  in  reckoning  we  a&sume  a  uniform  10%  rate  of  "  profit,'* 

By  referring  to  the  diagram  (GG)  Fig.  1  represents  A's  account, 
the  10  open  squares  indicating  10  units  of  wheat  which  cost  in  labour 
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Fig.   L                                                                                 1 

10  Units  of  Wlieat  which  cost  ia  Liibour  UniU  110.00  to  Grow 

1    1    1    1    1    1 

1        1        1 

Sold  to  Mlddlem^  B  for  10%  Profit  -  $11,00 

Fig,  2, 

10  Unita  of  Wheat  in  hands  of  Middleman  which   cost  him  $1LOO  4- f^trauspor- 
tatlon  =  $ll.f?0 


Sold  to  Wholesaier  C  for  Wa  protit  =  $12.<K'> 


Fio.  3. 


10  Units  of  Wheat  in  handH  of  Wholesaler  which   cost  hi  in  $12  (\^^  -^  $.5€  trannpor- 
tatirm  :^  ^1:^.1  f. 


Sold  to  Miller  U  for  Wk  prutit  =  f  14.4a& 

Fio.  4. 

10  Unit*  of  Wheat  ground  into  Flour  In  hands  of  Miller  which  co«t  him 
$liM*4  +  t'60  transportation  =  $14  V»t36  -f  #2.00  estimated  cost  of  grindinj^, 
burr*  Hng,  etc.  =  $16  9»j*^ 


HXIXIXIXIXIXIXI><RN 


Sold  to  Wholesale  Flour  Merchant  E  Cur  10%  pryht  ^  ^IbjA^ 

Fio.  6. 

10  Unit*  of  Wheat  in  Flonr  In  hands  of  Wholesaler  E  which  cost  hitn  fl866  + 
|.5<>  tmnKportation  ^  $19.16 


^^f^ld  to  Retailer  F  for  10%  Profit  =  $21,076 


Fio   6. 


10  rnitu  of  Who«C  in  Flour  in  tiJUids  of  Retailer  F  which  cost  him  $2l.07fY  + 
$60  transportation  —  $21,676 


Sold  to  Coasimjer  A  for  \W  Profit  ^  $28,733 
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units  $10  to  grow.  A  sells  this  at  a  10%  profit  to  B,  receiving  $11 
therefor.  Fig*  2  represents  the  account  of  Bj  the  middleman.  The 
singly  croBS-hatched  squares  represent  10  units  of  wheat  in  the  hands 
of  the  middleman  for  which  he  paid  $11  to  A  and  aO^  additional 
lor  transportation.  This  he  sells  to  the  wholesaler,  C,  for  a  10% 
profit,  or  for  $12*65.  Fig,  3  represents  the  account  of  C,  the  whole- 
saler. The  doubly  cross-hatched  squares  represent  the  10  units  of 
wheat  in  the  hands  of  the  wholesaler  for  which  he  paid  middleman, 
Bj  $12*65,  and  50^  for  transportation,  or  a  total  of  $13.15.  C  adds 
a  10%  profit  to  this  and  sells  it  to  the  miller,  D,  for  $14,46  1/2. 
Fig.  4  represents  the  account  of  the  iniller,  D,  the  squares  contain- 
ing the  crosses  representing  the  10  units  of  wheat  ground  into  flour 
costing  the  miller  C's  charges  of  $14.46  1/2+50^  transportation 
+  $2f  the  estiraated  cost  of  grinding,  barreling,  etc.,  or  a  total  of 
$16.96  1/2.  To  this  the  miller,  D,  adds  10%  profit,  selling  the  10 
units  of  flour  to  the  wholesale  merchant,  E,  for  the  sum  of  $18.66. 
Fig,  5  represents  the  account  of  the  wholesaler,  E,  the  10  alternately 
cross-hatched  and  open  squares  representing  10  units  of  wheat  in 
flour  in  the  hands  of  wholesaler,  E,  costing  him  $18.66  paid  to  miUer, 
D,  +  50^  transportation  equal  $19.16.  E  adds  his  10%  profit  to 
tliifi  and  sells  the  10  units  of  wheat,  in  the  form  of  fiour,  to  the  re- 
tailer, F,  for  $21,076.  Fig.  6  represents  the  account  of  the  retail 
grocer,  F>  the  10  horizontally  shaded  areas  representing  the  10  units 
of  wheat,  in  the  form  of  flour^  in  tlie  hands  of  the  retail  grocer, 
costing  him  $21,076  paid  to  the  wholesale  merchant,  E,  -f  ^^t  trans- 
portation, or  $21,576.  The  retail  grocer  adds  his  10%  profit  and 
sells  the  10  units  of  wheat,  in  the  form  of  flour,  back  to  A  who 
originally  grew  the  wheat,  for  the  sum  of  $23,733. 

Now  if  we  assume  that  the  grinding  of  tliis  wheat,  the  necessary 
transportation  to  the  mill  and  from  the  mill  to  the  retail  grocer, 
and  the  labour  of  this  retail  grocer  as  distributing  agent,  to  en- 
hance by  30%  the  intrinsic  value  of  A's  wheat  in  bulk,  we  find  that 
the  real  value  of  A*s  product  at  the  retailers  is  $13,  and  that  if  he 
buys  this  back  he  must  pay  $23.73,  so  that,  while  he  ought  to  be 
able  to  buy  with  his  $11,  11/13  of  all  the  wheat,  he  in  reality  can 
puri'hase  only  a  little  less  than  11/23  thereof  —  less  than  half  of  it! 
His  wheat  has  not  been  helped  any  intrinsicaUfj  by  passing  through 
B's,  C's  and  E's  hands,  but  they  have  levied  a  *^  profit "  tax  upon  it 
and  he  has  to  pay  it.  The  miller,  D,  has  rendered  him  a  service, 
and  if  we  consider  A  not  merely  as  one  individual,  but  as  a  complex 
society,  we  may  hold  that  the  distributing  agent,  F,  has  likewise  ren- 
dered a  service.  There  are  also  two  transportations  which  are  legiti- 
mate. All  the  rest  is  unnecessary,  wasteful,  and  serves  only  to  il- 
lustrate how  beautiful  a  thing  it  is  to  pay  a  profit,  and  then  a  profit 
"itpon  a  profit,  even  when  no  real  service  is  rendered.  Useless  trans- 
fers of  any  commodity,  whether  nominal  or  real,  should  not  be  con- 
sidered a  social  service,  and  should  not  be  paid  for. 

We  see  from  the  foregoing  liow  the  consumer  is  taxed  to  support 
a  vast  mechanism  most  of  which,  however  noisily  obtrusive  and  in- 
sistent it  may  be,  is  none  the  less  unproductive  and  expensive.  This 
costly  redundancy  is  charged  from  one  factor  to  another  till,  ever 
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Qccnmulating,  it  reaches  the  consumer  who  has  to  pay  for  it,  and  as 
this  consumer  is,  for  the  greater  part,  the  producing  factor,  it  follows 
that  labour  is  not  able  to  repurchase  its  own  product,  which  is  to 
&ay,  that  labour  does  not  receive  anything  like  the  total  value  of  its 
product. 

An  ideal  society,  like  a  perfected  invention,  will  be  remarkable  for 
its  simplicity  and  its  efficiency,  and  as  all  evolution,  in  the  matter  of 
invention,  is  from  the  complex  to  the  simple,  so  the  evolution  of 
social  principles  will  exhibit  the  same  trend,  proceeding  from  com- 
plexity to  simplicity.  It  is  possible  to  send  wheat  direct  from  the 
field  to  the  mill  and  from  the  mill  to  the  final  distributor,  who  need 
really  be  little  more  than  the  custodian  of  a  storehouse,  AH  the  use- 
less dragging  up  and  down  the  country^  which  goes  on  under  our 
ingeniously  bad  system^  is  sheer  economic  waste.  If  a  man  were 
carrying  a  sack  of  grain  to  a  mill  and  it  developed  a  leak  which  he 
could  not  stop^  he  would  be  a  fool  to  go  the  longest  way  around, 
and  to  make  all  sorts  of  needless  digressions,  lie  would  realise  that 
his  sack  was  leaking  all  the  time,  and  that  the  quicker  he  got  it  to  its 
destination  the  more  of  its  contents  would  he  save  for  himself*  Now 
tliis  is  precisely  the  condition  of  affairs  under  the  present  r^ime. 
The  producer's  sack  of  wheat  is  leaking  into  the  lap  of  every  middle- 
man who  handles  it  and,  where  the  handling  adds  no  value  to  it,  this 
leak  is  sheer,  inexcusable  waste.  la  it  not  marvellous  that  so  patent 
a  fact  has  to  be  stated  in  order  to  bring  it  into  the  public  con- 
sciousness? We  are  so  used  to  the  cumbersome  inefficiency  of  our 
present  ramshackle  social  machine,  that  its  ereakings  and  groanings, 
instead  of  admonishing  us  that  it  is  soon  to  go  to  pieces  utterly,  have 
become  as  music  to  our  ears,  serving  only  to  make  thought  thought- 
less. 

In  closing  this  discussion  of  rent,  interest,  and  **  profits,"  so- 
calledj  we  wish  once  more  to  emphasise  the  fact  tliat  names  count 
for  nothing.  It  matters  not  to  labour  whether  his  bread  is  devoured 
by  the  Dragon,  Rent;  the  Vampire,  Interest;  or  the  Hyena,  "  Profits/' 
These  details  all  vanish  into  insignilicance  beside  the  one  vital  fact 
that  he  had  been  robbed  of  that  which  he  needs  to  satisfy  his  hun- 
ger. Either  the  labourer  is  able  to  buy  back  his  product,  or  he  is 
not.  If  he  is,  he  is  getting  in  wages  the  equivalent  of  his  produc- 
tion. If  he  is  not  able  to  repurchase  it,  somebodt/  else  is  gelling  that 
part  of  his  produciion  whkk  he  cannot  buy  back.  This  is  the  great 
fact  to  him.  This  somebody  may  be  a  landlord,  a  capitalist,  or  a 
"  profit  "-taker ;  his  only  interest  in  determining  which  one  it  is,  is 
that  he  may  be  the  better  able  to  check  tlie  robbery. 

We  live  under  a  complex  social  regime,  acting  in  an  imperfect  en- 
Tironment  peopled  by  erring  human  beings,  wherefore,  it  follows  that 
absolute  ethics  is  by  no  means  immediately  possible  in  all,  if  in 
any,  cases.  The  thing  we  can  do  is  always  to  strive  to  adopt  the 
**  least  wrong "  and  "  most  right "  course,  which  will  insure  that 
our  progress  shall  be  toward  the  idmUt/  right.  To  do  this  intelli- 
gently we  must  know,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  requirements  of  abso- 
lute ethics,  and  we  confidently  believe  that  a  thorough  and  unpreju- 
diced perusal  of  the  subject  will  lead  the  reader  substantially  to  the 
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same  conclusion  regarding  interest,  rent  and  profits,  which  we  have 
set  forth  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  and  which  have  led  us  to  contend 
that,  in  an  ideal  community,  interest,  rent,  and  profits  would  all  be 
conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

This  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  it  is  our  faith  that  any 
system  which  makes  toward  better  social  conditions  always  will  tend 
away  from  these  factors,  and  will,  though  in  the  beginning  it  may 
leave  all,  or  some,  of  them  almost  untouched,  ultimately  end  in  their 
complete  eradication. 
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Said  the  Slumchild  to  the  Wise  — 

To  the  people  of  place  and  power 

Who  govern  and  guide  the  hour. 

To  the  people  who  write  and  teiach» 

Ruling  our  thought  and  speech. 

And  all  the  Captains  and  Kings 

Who  command  the  making  of  things:^ 

"Give  to  me  the  good  ye  know. 

That  I,  the  Child,  may  grow! 

Liight,  for  the  whole  day  long» 

Food  that  is  pure  and  strong. 

Housing  and  clothing  fair. 

Clear  water  and  clean  air. 

Teaching  from  day  to  day. 

And  room  —  for  a  child  to  play!  " 

Then  the  Wise  made  answer  cold: 
"These  things  are  not  given,  but  sold* 
They  shall  be  yours  to-day 
If  you  can  pay." 

-  Pay!"  said  the  Child.  "  Pay  youT 
What  can  I  do? 
Only  in  years'  slow  length 
Shall  I  have  strength. 
I  have  not  power  nor  skill. 
Wisdom  nor  wit  nor  will  — 
What  service  weak  and  wild 
Can  you  ask  of; a  little  ct^ild?" 

But  tne  Wise  made  answer  cold: 
"Goods  must  be  bought  and  sold; 
Tou  shall  have  nothing  here 
Without  paying  —  paying  dear!  " 
And  the  Rulers  turned  away. 
But  the  Child  cries  on  them:     "Stay! 
Wait  I  will  pay! 

"  For  the  foulness  where  I  live. 
Filth  in  return  I  give. 
For  the  greed  that  withholds  my  right. 
Greed  that  shall  shake  your  might 
For  the  sins  I  live  in  and  learn, 
Plentiful  sin  I  return. 
For  my  lack  in  home  and  school. 
Ignorance  comes  to  rule. 
From  where  I  sicken  and  die. 
Disease  in  your  homes  shall  lie. 
My  all  uncounted  death 
Shall  choke  your  children's  breath. 
Degenerate  —  crippled  —  base  — 
I  degrade  the  human  race; 
And  the  people  you  have  made  — 
These  shall  make  you  afraid! 

"  I  ask  no  more.    I  take 
The  terms  you  make; 
And  steadily  day  by  day, 
I  will  pay." 

Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman. 
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Dear  John  i  I  hate  to  owe  up  but  I*m  a  second  class  power.  "  I  was  a 
corporal  once,"  said  Mulvaney,  *'  but  I  was  rejuced/'  Without  Jokln\  I 
recall  the  time  when  I  led  the  world  —  no  doubt  about  it.  Now  how  is  it? 
Wby»  IVe  taken  aboard  a  lot  of  low  down  ideals,  about  warships,  war 
and  flgiitin',  and  have  taken  pretty  much  my  whole  family  back  about  a 
thousand  years.  The  whole  crew  are  affected.  Even  the  Quakers  vote 
staunchly  for  the  war  party,  and  that  too  in  times  of  peace.  Well,  what 
of  It?  Well,  while  I've  been  goin"  back  towards  barbarism,  right  in  the 
teeth  of  the  Fathers  and  flat  agin  the  doctrines  of  Christ  himself,  two 
little  countries  down  In  South  America  have  marked  away  up  beyond  my 
highest  score. 

Yes,  sir^  Chill  and  the  Argentine  Republic  are  the  highest  nations  in 
the  world  to-day,  if  you  figure  on  the  doctrines  of  Christ.  I  don't  know 
as  it's  entirely  safe  and  sane  to  figger  'em  in  nowadays  —  not  popular,  any- 
way, among  the  leaders;  but  they've  got  there  —  the  South  Americana! 
It  was  this  way:  They  got  to  flghtln',  the  two  countries  did,  and  it  was 
pretty  fierce.  Then  they  took  another  notion.  "  What's  this,"  they  said, 
"that  we  are  a  dealin'  out  to  ourselves?  Let's  quit!"  and  they  did; 
and  here's  their  marker:  Instead  of  bull  din'  more  warships,  they  cast 
their  cannon  into  a  great  statue  of  Christ,  and  they  dragged  it  in  sec- 
tions, soldiers  and  sailors  helptn*,  away  up  on  the  highest  accessible  point 
on  the  Andes  Mountafns,  and  set  it  up  on  the  boundary  line  between  the 
two  nations.  And  then  they  had  a  big  celebration,  and  went  up  to  unveil 
the  statue;  and,  there,  with  the  Chilians  standin'  on  Argentine  soil  and 
the  Argentines  standin'  on  Chilian  soil,  they  unveiled  the  statue  of  Christ, 
and  on  it  were  the  words; 

*•  Sooner  shall  these  mountains  cntmble  into  dust  than  Argentines  and 
Chilians  break  the  peace  to  which  they  have  pledged  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  Christ  the  Redeemer." 

Now  what  do  you  think  of  that!  and  I  had  a  mighty  sight  better  start 
than  either  of  those  countries,  and  all  the  advice  of  the  Fathers  to  boot. 

And  who  did  it?  Who  raised  this  "Christ  of  the  .indcs?"  Well,  n 
priest  was  mixed  up  In  it.  Bishop  Benavente,  and  I  say,  give  him  credit! 
Yet  mainly  the  women  did  it  —  the  women  of  Buenoa  Ay  res.  They  raised 
the  funds. 

And  then  what  happened?  They  stopped  buildln*  their  four  warships, 
reduced  their  armies  to  police,  put  the  money  into  good  roads  and  sent 
the  navy  into  commerce.  Did  anything  get  'em?  Not  a  thing!  They 
arbitrate  their  differences.  They  are  happy,  contented  and  have  confi- 
dence In  one  another;  but  the  point  Is,  John,  the  women  —  the  women  did 
It!  There  has  not  been  as  notable  a  thing  by  women  since  Joan  of  Arc  — 
nay,  since  Eve. 

And  why  should  not  women  act?  Why  should  they  not  stop  murder 
when  they  come  to  their  own?  Why  should  they  not  come  to  their  own? 
AH  wars  are  against  women.  In  war  the  bullet  finds  the  heart  of  the 
woman  more  surely  than  that  of  the  man;  and  when  the  great  warships 
fight,  and  the  bands  play,  and  great  guns  boom  and  the  glory  of  war 
arrives,  and  the  shell  explodes;  ^ —  that  horrid  red  blot  was  — your  own 
dear  little  baby  sister,  whose  quivering  lip  you  have  kissed  In  the  giief  of 
childhood  —  or  some  other  woman's  —  what  difference?  Thara  what  I 
tell  *em.  Stop  It,  sisters!  You  only  can.  Influence  but  one  man  each, 
and  the  work  is  done! 

Uncle  8am*s  Letters  to  John  Bull  ^  The  Public, 
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HE  foregoing   chapters  dealing  with   rent,   interest^ 
and  *■' profits'^  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  the  reader] 
why  we  contend  that  tlie  ideal  social  regime,  when 
reached,  will  be  a  syatem  under  which  rent,  interest' 
and  '*  profits "   will   play  no  part.     lo   stating   this 

much  we  have  inferentially  stated  nearly  all  the  rest. 

We  have  sought  to  determine  the  most  salient  features  of  a  perfect 
system,  in  order  that  the  system  we  are  about  to  outline  may  be  com- 
pared with  it,  to  determine  in  how  far  it  meets  ideal  requirements. 
Man  seeks  to  gratify  his  desires  with  a  minimum  amount  of  exertion 
and,  under  an  ideal  regime,  lie  would  succeed  in  getting  the  largest 
possible  results  in  terms  of  satisfaction,  from  the  smallest  possible 
outlay  in  terms  of  effort  and  sacriliee.  This  means  not  only  that 
production  would  be  raised  to  its  highest  efliciency,  but  that  con- 
sumption would  be  enhanced,  transfigured  and  glorified  in  a  way 
heretofore  unknown.  If  a  denizen  from  some  other  planet  were  to 
drop  down  into  the  United  States  to-day;  if  he  were  to  read  our 
"standard'*  political  economics;  were  to  examine  the  statutes  in  our 
Iaw*books;  and  were  to  listen  to  the  fulsome^  grovelling  deference 
paid  to  our  captains  of  industry,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  get 
the  idea  that  we  were  wonderful  producers,  but  that  consumption, 
the  other  side  of  tlie  equation,  was  entirely  unknown  to  us. 

He  would  observe  how  our  food-supply  is  poisoned;  our  citizens 
made  the  puppets  and  playthings  of  transportation  and  public  util- 
ity corporations;  and  he  would  hear  all  complaints  against  such  out- 
rages met  upon  the  ground  that  business  interests  are  too  sacred  to 
be  tampered  with*  We  really  could  not  blame  him,  if^  observing 
the  workings  of  our  social  aystemj — or  more  properly  our  lack  of 
social  system^- —  he  concluded  that  the  consumer  had  nothing  to  do 
with  business,  and  possessed  no  rights  which  a  "white  man  was 
bound  to  respect." 

Under  a  perfect  system  consumption  would  he  of  more  importance^ 
in  a  way,  than  production,  for  it  would  universally  be  recognised  that 
consumption  is  the  sole  aim  of  production,  and  that  if  consumption 
should  fail  or  its  pleasures  be  in  any  wise  decreased,  production 
would  fail  in  precisely  tlie  same  degree,  and  for  precisely  the  same 
reasons.  The  end  of  life  is  happiness.  This  happiness  is  largely 
attained  through  consumption.  Production  is  engaged  in  that  con* 
sumption  may  be  possible.  To  produce  what  is  not  consumed  is  to 
produce  uselessly.  An  ideal  system,  tlierefore,  will  use  every  effort 
to  stimukite  and  perfect  consumption;  to  find  needs  which,  when 
ministered  to,  will  yield  satisfaction;  to  gratify  the  primal  needs  of 
the  race  and  to  discover  the  many  higher  needs  of  a  civilisation  in  full 
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flower.  Production  will  be  stimulated  just  in  so  far  as  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  give  conaumption  tliis  full  and  proper  sway. 

Life  is,  or,  at  least ,  should  he,  a  sort  of  pleasure  excursion,  if  you 
please,  for  which  we  need  to  provide  ourselves  with  a  certain  amount 
of  food,  raiment,  etc.,  etc.,  to  be  used  on  the  journey.  All  else  is 
needier  impedimenta,  a  source  of  worry  and  discomfort! 

When  we  say  that  man  will  tend  to  gratify  his  desires  with  the 
minimum  amount  of  exertion,  we  eay,  by  implication,  that  each  man 
will  tend  to  do  those  things  to  which  he  is  naturally  attracted,  and 
for  which  he  is  best  fitted.  It  is  natural  for  us  to  Uke  best  that 
which  we  do  best,  and  it  is  certainly  most  profitable  that  each  mem- 
ber of  society  should,  as  far  as  possible,  engage  in  that  occupation  to 
which  he  is  best  adapted.  "  The  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain,'* 
The  difference  between  work  and  play  is  not  a  difference  'n  energy 
output  —  is  not  measured  in  terms  of  difficulty,  is  not  computed  in 
units  of  mental  strain,  but  is  a  mere  matter  of  mental  attitude.  A 
game  of  football  requires  vastly  more  outlay  in  foot-pounds  of  en- 
ergy, more  physical  strain,  and  mental  alertness,  than  is  required  in 
digging  potatoes  for  the  same  length  of  time,  yet  the  observing  have 
doubtless  noticed  that  not  a  few  young  men,  if  given  a  free  choice, 
would  choose  the  football  game  in  preference  to  the  potato  digging. 
The  reason  commonly  given  for  this  condition  of  affairs  is  that  the 
one  is  play,  the  other  work,  but,  as  this  alleged  explanation  does 
not  tell  us  how  work  differs  from  play,  it  misses  the  kernel  of  the 
whole  subject  and  conveys  little  information.  Any  activity  in  which 
we  freely  engage  because  we  wish  to  engage  in  It,  has  the  essential 
characteristics  of  play*  When  men  are  free  to  choose  their  occupa- 
tions, it  will  be  found  that  the  overwhelming  majority  will  possess 
some  dominant  aptitude,  the  exercise  of  which  will  be  a  gratification 
equivalent  to  play.  This  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  lift  the 
crushing  burden  of  toil  from  the  shoulders  of  the  race;^ — to  make 
work,  play.  That  there  are  other  considerations  making  to  the  same 
end  will  at  once  appear  to  the  thoughtful,  as,  for  example,  the  re- 
troactive effect  of  results  upon  the  work  necessary  to  produce  thenu 
The  joy  in  planting  a  fruit  tree  may  result  not  from  the  actual  la- 
bour per  86,  hut  from  the  attainment  of  the  fruit  which  this  labour 
makes  possible.  We  see  this  emphasised  in  children  who  frequently 
wiU  sacrifice  much  energy  in  the  attainment  of  an  ultimate  goal, 
and  no  saying  is  truer  than  that  we  are  all  children  of  a  larger 
growth* 

In  an  ideal  community,  then,  men  will  choose  their  own  occupa* 
iions  with  so  few  exceptions  that  they  may  he  considered  purely 
negligible*  Such  a  condition  of  Affairs  inevitably  will  tend  to  place 
all  the  members  of  the  community  on  a  plane  of  equality,  which  is 
to  say,  that  our  hypothetical  ideal  society  will  be  a  perfect  democ" 
racy.  The  leading  characteristic  of  a  democracy  is  its  decentralising 
tendency,  its  tendency  to  make  the  widest  possible  distribution  of 
power.  Wherever  political  activity  becomes  concentrated,  as  is  the  ten- 
dency in  the  United  States  to-day,  the  trend  of  affairs  is  away  from 
democracy  and  toward  some  sort  of  oligarchy  or  monarchy.  A  com- 
munity, before  it  can  ever  become  an  ideal  community,  must  efface 
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all  ita  oligarchic  tendencieB, —  must  brand  as  with  the  brand  of 
Cain  ever^  politician  who  seeks  to  concentrate  poiiiical  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  few.  Such  an  advancing  community  will  make  its 
headway  by  insistently,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  contending  for  a 
decentralisation  of  power,  until  all  the  political  power  shall  be  given 
back  to  the  people. 

Chief  among  the  methods  by  which  these  results  will  be  attained, 
will  he  found  in  the  Initiative,  Eelerendmn  and  the  Power  of 
Eecall,  or  some  substitute  yet  to  be  discovered  for  tliese  great 
democratic  institutions.  Attaining  its  greatest  perfection  through 
the  use  of  such  instrumentalities  as  theee,  the  new  society  naturallj 
will  safeguard  itself  by  their  perpetuation.  Its  upward  struggle 
will  have  taught  it^  if  it  did  not  know  it  before,  that  power  vested  in 
an  individual  is  one  of  the  most  corruplive  forces  known  to  man-- 
kind.  It  has  been  said  that  liiatory  furniahea  hut  three  names  of 
men,  who^  clothed  with  almost  absolute  power,  never  abused  it 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  perfect  society  will  be 
the  full  development  of  what  we  have  called^  for  want  of  a  bet 
name,  the  social  sense.  There  is  a  world-wide  difterence  between 
an  individual  whose  motives  are  personal  and  one  whose  motives  are 
sovial.  It  is  a  promising  and  suggestive  tliought  that  most  of  ua 
are  beginning  to  show  certain  glimmerings  of  thia  budding  sense. 
He  who  goes  out  of  his  way  to  remove  a  daDgerous  obstruction  from 
the  sidewalk,  and  he  who,  though  unwatched,  refrains  from  ex- 
pectorating In  public  places  even  as  he  would  in  the  privacy  of  his 
own  home,  both  are  acting  under  the  stimulus  of  that  social  sense 
which  seeks  to  guard  the  social  body,  just  as  egoism  seeks  to  guard 
the  individual  body.  That  this  social  sense  is  only  just  beginning 
to  stir  the  majority  of  us  is  evidenced  by  tlie  fact  that  private 
crimes  are  still  considered  vastly  more  heinous  than  public  ones. 
The  highwayman  who  holds  np  an  individual  for  !iis  purse  is  stiU 
thought  more  reprehensible  by  most  people  than  tliat  other  chevalier 
d'indtisirie  who  holds  up  a  municipality  and  steals  its  franchLses. 
In  the  first  case  one  man  is  robbed  once;  in  the  second  case,  a  mil- 
lion people  are  robbed,  not  once,  but  every  day  and  all  dap,  year  in 
and  year  out!  When  the  social  sense  is  fully  developed,  the  crime 
againat  the  individual  will  be  considered  almost  as  nothing  in  com'- 
parison  with  the  heinousnoss  of  a  social  crime. 

Under  a  perfect  social  system  the  inexpressible  waste,  confusioa 
and  general  inefficiency  of  our  present  system  will  all  be  aboUshedp, 
and,  as  a  result  of  this,  men  will  be  able  to  produce  tenfold  what  the;  ' 
now  produce,  and  will,  in  the  meantime,  derive  the  keenest  plej 
from  their  production.  This  nieans  that  the  world  will  be  beautified 
as  never  before*  Want  and  the  fear  of  want  will  be  banished. 
Disease,  which  is  usually  fathered  by  fear,  worry,  or  lack  of  proper 
nutrition,  surroundings,  etc.,  will  take  to  itself  wings,  A  developed 
social  sense  will  not  risk  the  health  of  the  whole  social  body  for 
the  sake  of  any  fanciful  individualistic  rights  of  a  disease-infect 
social  unit  Activities,  which  now  for  the  most  part,  spend  themsel 
in  competitive  strife,  as  well  as  other  similar  activities  leaving  no^ 
no   valuable   residuum   whatsoever   will,   in   a   properly   eonstitut 
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community,  vie  with  each  other  in  the  attempt  to  attain  the  highest 
human  levels. 

It  is  needless  further  to  particularise  the  results  which  will  fol- 
low the  perfect  BoeialiBatiou  of  the  human  family.  Enough  has 
been  said  to  lead  the  reader  to  form  his  own  picture  for  himself. 
We  wish,  in  closing  this  particular  subject,  to  impress  upon  the 
reader  that  these  results  will  as  naturally  follow  the  development 
of  a  social  sense  as  the  present  war,  chaos,  waste,  and  degradation 
have  attended  upon  the  competitive,  egoistic  ideals  of  savagery. 

Let  us  make  the  point  clear  by  an  illustration.  Ten  men  com- 
bine and  form  a  corporation  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  a 
given  product.  This  corporation  is  now  supposed  by  ita  members 
to  be,  as  it  were,  a  new  and  higher  type  of  person, —  a  person  of 
»  more  importance  than  any  one  or  two  or  three  of  its  component 
men.  In  the  natural  course  of  events  each  of  tliese  ten  men  will  ever 
have  in  mind  the  welfare  of  this  new  corporate  personage.  The 
result  will  be  that  the  corporation  will  most  liicely  achieve  a  suc- 
cess which  no  one  of  the  individuals  could  hope  to  equal.  This  is 
what  follows  when  each  member  of  this  little  society,  constituting 
the  corporation,  is,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  endowed  with  a  social 
sense  and  acts  in  conformity  with  it.  Kow  suppose,  for  a  moment, 
that  the  treasurer,  let  us  say,  of  this  company,  suddenly  loses  this 
social  sense,  and  begins  to  act  upon  a  strictly  individualistic  basis. 
Suppose  he  helps  himself  to  the  funds  in  the  treasury,  thus  sacri- 
ficing the  corporate  personage  to  himself*  He  possibly  may  suc- 
ceed from  a  purely  selfish  standpoint,  but  what  will  happen  to  the 
society  of  ten  as  a  society?  Now,  let  the  other  nine  members  fol- 
low the  lead  of  the  treasurer,  to  the  extent  of  considering  their  own 
selfish  ends  as  of  more  importance  than  the  corporate  ends,  and 
what  chance  for  financial  life  has  the  corporation?  None  what* 
I  ever*  What  chance  for  improvement,  then,  has  society  under  the 
'  existing  regime,  or  under  any  regime  wdiere  the  individual  is  the 
largest  aggregate  which  ever  occupies  the  individuars  attention? 
Wliat  chance,  we  repeat?  Just  this  chance — the  chance  that  the 
individual  will  develop  to  a  point  where  he  will  perceive  that  his  own 
best  good,  upon  a  purely  personal  basis,  will  be  the  quickest  and 
most  completely  attained  through  the  exercise  of  this  new  social 
sense.  This  is  precisely  the  problem  to  which  Gillette's  Social  Re- 
demption addresses  itself.  It  expects  to  be  able  to  show  any  un* 
prejudiced  person,  endowed  with  a  competent  mind,  that  Nature 
is  not  a  diabolical  scheme  in  which  goodness,  nohilittf  and  altruism 
•  spell  inditndual  failure,  but  rather  that  the  great  scheme  of  affairs, 
as  we  have  shown  in  a  preceding  chapter,  not  only  is,  but  of  neces- 
sittj  must  he,  one  in  winch  natural  evolution  makes  toward  an  In- 
crease of  human  happiness. 

The  burden  of  current   thought  is   Uiat   any  considerable  social 

betterment  is  impossible  because  of  man's  insuperable  and  ineradicable 

selfishness.     This  is  the  most  pessimistic  utterance  to  which  the  hn- 

\         man  species  has  ever  given  voice.     It  avers  that  the  whole  scheme 

I  of  Nature  is  a   trick   of  unalloyed  diabolism;   that   things   are   so 

1         organised,   in   their  very   essence,   that  virtue  must  fail  and   vice 
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must  succeed;  that  in  the  very  constitution  of  afEairs  it  pays  best 
to  be  a  hog;  that  what  is  commonly  called  selfishness  yields  the  larg- 
est return  in  units  of  happiness.  This  monstrous  falsehood,  into 
which  many  of  our  thinkers  unthinkingly  slip  with  such  self-euflB- 
cient  and  unctuous  ease^  ought  to  find  its  refutation  in  its  mere 
statement  It  needs  but  a  moment's  thought  to  see  that,  if  this 
were  true,  human  nature  would  suicide  and  we  should  all  be  going 
post-haste,  via  barbarism  and  savagery  from  civilisation,  to  the 
lowest  level  of  brute  creation.  Our  reasons  for  these  assertions  have 
been  set  forth  at  sufficient  length,  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this 
volume  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  repeated  here. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched,  in  the  foregoing  pages  of  this  chap- 
ter, some  of  the  more  conspicuous  characteristics  of  an  ideal  society, 
we  may  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  plan  offered  by  Mr. 
Gillette,  in  order  to  satisfy  ourselves  in  how  far  it  will  meet  these 
ideal  requirements. 
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All  have  heard  of  Croesna,  the  rich  man  of  history.    And  yet  It 

that  he  was  only  worth  about  $8,000,000.  Seventy  American  estates  ooold 
be  selected  with  an  average  valuation  of  $35,000,000.  So  you  see  poor  old 
Croesus,  with  his  little  eight  millions,  would  not.  be  *'  in  It "  to-day. 

Lee  Francis  Lyharger, 

Had  Mr.  Rockefeller  been  bom  on  that  fair  morning  when  Jesos  was 
bom,  and  had  he  got  and  saved  a  dollar  a  minute  from  that  time  nntil 
now,  he  would  not  have  his  present  fortune!  One  dollar  a  minute^  far  $0 
minutes  in  the  hour,  for  24  hours  in  the  day,  for  S65  days  in  the  year,  for 
1901  years  —  and  still  not  have  his  present  fortune! 

DM. 

Social  service  performed  under  the  persuasion  of  self-interest  is  accom- 
panied by  so  many  deleterious  and  anti-social  phenomena  that  It  is  hlgb 
time  we  adopted  a  wiser  system. 

Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman — Human  Work, 

I  am  homesick. 

Homesick  for  the  home  I  have  never  seen. 

For  the  land  where  I  shall  look  horizontally  into  the  eyes  of  my  fellowB. 

The  land  where  men  rise  only  to  lift. 

The  land  where  equality  leaves  men  to  differ  as  they  will. 

The  land  where  freedom  is  breathed  in  the  air  and  courses  in  the  Uood. 

Where  there  is  nothing  over  a  man  between  him  and  the  sky. 

Where  the  obligations  of  love  are  sought  for  as  prizes. 

And  where  they  vary  as  the  moon. 

That  land  is  my  tme  country. 

I  am  here  by  some  sad  cosmic  mistake 

And  I  am  homesick. 

BmeH  Crotdy. 
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Ttie  argument  most  frequently  uschI  agiiitifit  Social- 
urm  iR  Lbat  iu  HpunHor^aredreHitittrH,  impractical,  or  thtise 
whose  fallurB  in  life  htm  ludde  ibeiii  iliHKatistieil  with 
present  coriditioufl.  Aa  a  successful  mvenior  and  tlie 
hem]  iif  oneof  thelarKest  corpornti<in«  in  the  \v<)rUl,KiiJt' 
C.  Gilleite  ih  an  elo<|uent  refutaitioii  of  tliiii  ihfi^ry. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 


EEHAPS  the  most  distinctive  feature  cliaracter- 
ising  tbe  Gillette  plan  for  social  redemption  is  that 
it  meets  the  regime  now  existing  without  the  slight- 
est abruptness  of  gradation.  It  starts  with  affairs 
as  they  exist  and,  without  any  revolutionary  change 
_^^_  at  the  startj  produces,  through  an  evolution  as  care- 
fully graded  as  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  an  ultimate  result  which 
is  revolutionary  in  the  extreme. 

The  operation  of  this  system  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  the 
natural  growth  of  a  plant,  for  which  we  find  its  explanation  will 
be  made  the  more  easy  by  dividing  the  subject  into  three  successive 
departments  which,  for  want  of  better  terms,  we  designate  re- 
spectively; 

(1)  The  Planting  of  the  Seed  —  or  where  the  Gillette  System 
meets  the  present  system, 

(2)  The  Plant  in  Process  of  Growth  ~  showing  the  new  system 
in  practical  operation. 

(3)  The  Plant  in  Full  Fruitage  —  showing  the  new  system  in 
full  operation. 

It  will  be  understood,  of  course^  that  where  any  process  is  evolu- 
tionary all  boundary  lines  must  of  necessity  be  of  an  arbitrary  na- 
ture. We  cannot  say^  in  referring  to  the  colours  of  the  speclrunij 
just  here  ends  the  rod  and  just  here  begins  ttie  yellow,  since  there 
is  a  more  or  less  indeterminate  area  of  orange,  y^i  we  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  that  this  part  is  red  and  that  that  part  is  yel- 
low. In  like  manner  here  we  shall  not  he  able  to  say  that  the 
first  division  of  our  subject  stops,  and  the  second  division  starts, 
at  Just  this  or  that  sharp  line,  but  we  shall  he  able  to  say  that  cer- 
tain things  properly  belong  to  an  initial,  other  things  to  an  inter- 
mediate, and  still  others  to  a  final  stage. 

It  is  a  psychological  fact  that  the  human  mind  is  much  more  apt 
correctly  to  perceive  the  details  of  a  subject  if  it  has  first  perceived 
its  broad  masses.  Let  us  state,  therefore,  in  a  few  sentences  those 
broad  generalities  which  are  of  paramount  importance  to  this  sys- 
tem. He  who  saya  truthfully ;  "  I  don't  know  where  I'm  going, 
but  Vm  on  the  way,'*  is  not  so  happily  circumstanced  as  he  who  can 
say;  *'  I  know  just  where  Vm  going  if  I  haven't  started  yet." 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Gillette  system  is  the  ameliora* 
tion  of  human  suffering  through  the  changing  of  social  conditions. 
Neglecting  everything  but  the  broadest  generalities,  the  system  aims 
to  emancipate  labourers  and  to  transfigure  labour,  by  securing  to 
the  worker,  not  only  a  just  return  for  his  work,  but  such  an  oppor* 
tunity  to  choose  his  occupation,  and  such  accessories,  environment, 
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and  social  stimulus  with  which  and  in  which  to  perform  it^  as  shaU 
transform  work  into  play.     To  effect  this  result,  without  especially 
BiBgling  out  for  hardship  and  injustice  those  who  merely  have  ad- 
vantaged themselves  by  a  social  system  in  which  we  all  are  particepg 
criminw  is  no  easy  task,  yet  it  is  Just  this  task  that  the  Gillette  sys- 
tem expects  to  accomplish.     Its  ethical  standpoint,  in  this  regard,! 
may  briefly  be  stated  as  follows:    We  live  at  present  under  a  ter- 
rible  regime  —  a    regime   inflicting   untold    misery    upon    countless 
millions.     We  are  all  accessories  to  this  state  of  aifairs*     Some  thou- 
sands have  thriven  under  this  system  and  waxed  successful,  other 
thousands   have   been   degraded   and  have   failed  miserably.     Eela- , 
tively  few  of  those  who  have  succeeded  have  done  so  because  of  any  i 
laudable  eharacteristies  inuring  to  their  credit.     By  no  means  all 
those  who  have  failed  have  done  so  because  of  insuperable  obstacles,  | 
If  much  of  the  success  is  unworthy,  some,  at  least,  of  the  failure] 
is  unnecessary.     It  now  becomes  advisable  radically  to  change  thia 
whole  system,  and,  in  so  doing,  the  Gillette  system  does  not  believe 
it  right  to  treat  the  successful  as  though  they  were  the  sole  male- 
factors, and  to  assess  against  them  the  burdens,  if  any,  incident  to 
the  change. 

If  Smith  has  become  rich,  under  the  present  regime,  and  Brown 
poor,  it  does  not  of  necessity  follow  that  Brown's  poverty  results 
from  his  repudiation  of  our  present  nefarious  system.  Let  no  one 
suppose  that  we  are  imagining  Smith  to  have  waxed  wealthy  through 
frenzied  financiering,  or  from  that  branch  of  highwaymanry  known 
as  Stock- jobbing.  Our  Smith  typifies  the  "  eminently  respectable '' 
landlord,  the  taker  of  interest,  and  the  merchant  who  thrives  upon 
what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  "  profits  *^  of  his  business.  He  stands 
for  all  those  who  have  made  a  fetich  of  competition,  until,  in  many 
cases,  they  have  so  narcotised  their  intelligence  as  to  make  them- 
selves believe  that  certain  kinds  of  competition  are  the  same  as 
cooperation,  which  is  exactly  like  saying  that  certain  kinds  of  black 
are  perfectly  white,  or  that  certain  kinds  of  light  are  absolutely 
dark.  We  are  quite  well  aware  that  many  a  typical  Wall-Streeter 
IB  a  predatory  social  tiger  who  may  be  considered  legitimate  prey 
for  any  worker  for  better  conditions.  We  are  not  losing  any  sleep 
over  the  fate  of  such  as  these.  Such  concern  as  we  have  for  the 
successful  is  for  those  whose  game-*<?Mr  game  us  well  as  their 
^awe  — though  a  pitiable  pastime,  has  yet  been  fairltf  played.  We 
contend  that,  when  the  rules  of  this  game  are  radically  changed, 
they  shall  not  be  singled  out  as  the  onit/  offenders. 

When  the  police  raid  a  gambling  den  do  they  arrest  only  the 
winners?  By  no  means.  What  majesty  the  law  has  is  visited  upon 
all  who  are  concerned  in  the  illicit  transaction.  So,  we  contend, 
should  it  be  in  this  case  in  which  we  are  all  offenders.  Let  the 
burden  of  reform  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  then  let  that  mini- 
mum be  apportioned  among  all  the  participators  in  the  old  regime* 
This  is  the  "  most  right "  course  to  pursue,  according  to  the  Gillette 
system. 

In  furtherance  of  these  views,  it  is  proposed  to  buy  the  wealth 
of  the  world  through  individuals,  to  create  a  fujid  to  purchase  this 
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ffQVi  individuals,  and  to  give  back  to  labour  Us  just  return.  This, 
without  detail,  is  part  of  the  result  sought,  and  we  now  may  conaider 
the  initial  stages  looking  toward  such  a  consummation. 

In  the  following  outline  we  expressly  wish  to  state  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  human  intelligence  to  foresee  every  minute  detail. 
Wherefore,  it  hecomes  advisable,  and  in  some  caaes  even  necessary, 
to  pursue  a  tentative  policy  with  regard  to  less  essential  matters* 
With  respect  to  those  things  of  vital  importance,  however,  as  for 
example,  the  perfect  democracy  of  the  new  regime,  it  is  necessary 
to  he  at  least  qualitatively  specific.  No  risk  whatever  must  be  run 
of  private  individuals  getting  control  of  the  machinery  of  the  new 
system  to  run  it  for  their  own  selfish  ends.  Such  contingencies, 
however  remote,  must  absolutely  be  safeguarded  by  the  irrevocable 
adoption,  for  all  time,  of  principles  which  cannot  fail  to  guarantee 
perfect  democracy.  The  Imtiative,  the  Referendum  and  the  Power  of 
Recall  wiii  be  welded,  for  all  time^  into  the  verif  basic  structure  of  the 
whole  regime.  With  tliese  prefatory  remarks  we  may  proceed  to  a 
consideration  of  the  first  department  of  the  system. 

Following  the  publication  of  this  work,  it  is  intended  to  issue 
a  business  prospectus  outlining  the  investment  and  other  businesa 
features  of  the  Gillette  plan.  Then  will  come  the  organisation  of 
a  corporation  to  be  known  as  "  The  World  Corporation  Investment 
Company/'  This  corporation  will  be  organised  in  a  State  of  the 
United  States  which  does  not  impose  a  prohibitive  capitalisation 
tax,  or  it  may  be  incorporated,  if  deemed  more  expedient,  upon 
foreign  territory.  The  initial  capitalisation  will  be  $100,000,000 
divided  into  100,000,000  shares  of  a  par  value  of  one  dollar  per 
share*  The  corporation  will  be  managed  by  a  directorate,  originally 
composed  of  twenty-five  members,  to  which  will  foe  added  one  addi- 
tional member  for  each  100,000  shareholders  who  enter  the  organisa- 
tion. The  immediate  purposes  of  the  organisation  will  be  the 
accuranlation,  by  outright  purchase  of  thoroughly  secure,  dividend* 
paying  securities,  estimated  upon  a  basis  of  actual  value  by  a  Finance 
Board  of  eleven  members,  six  to  be  elected  by  the  stockholders  and 
five  to  be  chosen  by  the  directors.  The  method  of  electing  the 
Finance  Board,  and  all  other  officials  connected  with  the  Company, 
both  as  regards  elections  occurring  among  stockholders  and  those 
occurring  among  directors,  or  any  other  board,  to  be,  as  far  as  the 
nature  of  circumstances  permit,  by  what  is  known  as  the  Hare- 
Spence  system  of  voting,  and  all  ballots  to  be  secrete  It  is  the  inten- 
tion that  all  securitiee  purchased  under  the  Gillette  system  shall 
be  permanently  held,  none  of  them  ever  being  released,  unless,  in 
some  special  instance,  some  unforeseen  circumstance  may  render  it 
expedient  to  part  with  some  one  or  more  securities.  To  meet  such 
a  contingency,  the  bv-laws  will  provide  that  no  securities  purchased 
under  the  system  shall  be  parted  with,  except  upon  a  vote  of  at  least 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  directors,  ratified  and  approved  by  at 
least  sevenfy-iive  per  cent,  of  the  Finance  Board.  The  charter 
and  the  by-laws  of  the  corporation  will  be  arranged  to  permit  the 
increase,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  corporation's  capital  stock,  and 
the  by-laws  will  contain  an  article  under  which  S  per  cent,  of  the  stock- 
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holders  in  number  may,  at  any  time  upon  petitioo,  initiate  a  new 
election  with  regard  to  any  one  or  more  officers  of  the  Company, 
whether  president^  directors^  members  of  the  Finance  Board,  or 
what  not,  the  result  of  this  election  to  be  final  and  binding  imtO 
the  next  election  pertaining  to  the  same  office  or  offices;  and  the 
by-laws  will  also  contain  another  article  stating  that  tliis  iniatory 
provision  shall  not  be  repealed  or  altered  without  the  properly  con- 
stituted vote  of  at  least  ninety-five  per  cent,  in  number  of  ail  the 
stockholders  at  that  time  owning  corporation  sharea. 

The  officers  of  the  corporation,  the  directors,  the  Finance  Board, 
or  any  one  of  them,  may  reconmiend  the  purchase  of  securities  by  the 
corporation,  but  no  such  recommendation  shall  be  acted  upon  until 
authorised  by  at  least  a  majority  of  the  Finance  Board  after  thor- 
ough investigation  upon  the  part  of  said  board.  Should  a  majority 
of  the  directors  protest  against  the  purchase  of  such  securities 
recommended  by  a  majority  of  the  Finance  Board,  then  such  pur- 
chase shall  not  be  made,  except  upon  the  recommendation  of  at 
least  eight-elevenths  of  the  Finance  Board.  The  original  Finance 
Board,  composed  of  eleven  members,  shall  have  one  member  added 
for  each  100,000  stockholders  who  join  the  corporation.  The  ar- 
ticles of  incorporation  and  the  by-laws  shall  permit  the  Company, 
at  the  discretion  of  its  directorate,  to  repurchase  the  stock  of  the 
Company  at  its  par  value  of  one  dollar  per  share,  provided  such , 
purchase  be  also  agreeable  to  the  stockholder,  and  these  articles  andJ 
by-laws  shall  also  provide  that  any  stock  certificates  may,  at  the^ 
option  of  the  Company,  or  at  the  option  of  a  Holdings  Company  to 
be  hereinafter  described,  irrespective  of  the  desire  of  the  shareholder,, 
be  repurchased  at  any  time  after  five  years  from  the  date  of  thei 
issue,  the  Investment  Company  or  the  Holdings  Company  payinj 
one  dollar  per  share  for  all  such  certificates  they,  or  either  of  them 
may  purchase.  The  function  of  the  Holdings  Company,  above  men- 
tioned, is  to  create  a  sinking  fund  for  the  needs  of  the  Investment^ 
Company.  This  Holdings  Company  will  be  organised  at  the 
time  the  Investment  Company  is  organised,  and  its  purpose  wHl 
the  accumulation,  by  outright  purchase,  of  the  stocks  of  other 
corporations.  A  controlling  interest  in  the  Holdings  Company  will 
be  purchased  by  the  treasury  of  the  Investment  Company  and,  sooner 
or  later,  the  entire  stock  of  the  Holdings  Company  will  become  th«.i 
property  of  the  treasury  of  the  Investment  Company.  This  Hold* I 
inga  Company  will  increase  its  capitalisation  from  time  to  time  aaj 
circumstances  may  require.  As  has  been  stated,  each  share  of  stock 
sold  by  the  Investment  Company  will  be  sold  under  condition  that 
it  may  be  repurchased  upon  demand  by  the  Holdings  Company  at 
any  time  after  five  years  from  its  date  of  issue,  and  suitable  pro- 
visions will  be  made  whereby  new  certificates,  in  lieu  of  these  ex* 
pired  ones,  may  be  issued  by  the  Investment  Company  to  the  Hold- 
ings Company  upon  deposit  by  the  Holdings  Company  of  one  dollar 
per  flhar«  for  each  said  certificate,  without  the  surrender  of  the 
original  certificate,  or  any  action  whatever  upon  the  part  of  the 
holder  thereof,  should  he  neglect  or  decline  to  act  after  due  notice 
directed  to  his  last  known  address.     The  certificates  of  the  Invert- 
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ment  Company  will  state  upon  their  face  these  provisions.  The  one 
dollar  per  share  deposited  by  the  Holdings  Company,  upon  tlie  issue 
of  new  certificates  in  lien  of  unsurrendered  old  onea,  shall  be  held 
for  payment  to  the  owner  of  the  original  eertificatea  upon  their 
surrender,  provided  such  surrender  occurs  within  a  reasonable  time, 
said  time  being  stated  upon  the  certificate  itself. 

When  the  Investment  Company  shall  have  made  profits  in  exceag 
of  its  dividends,  it  will  use  these  profits  for  the  purchase  of  shares 
in  the  Holdings  Company,  and  the  Holdings  Company  will  utilise 
the  money  so  received  for  the  purchase  of  stock  either  in  the  Invest* 
ment  Company,  or  in  that  of  any  other  thoroughly  assured,  divi- 
dend-paying corporation  vouched  for  by  its  own  Finance  Board. 
The  charter  of  the  Investment  Company  will  permit  it  to  repur- 
chase its  own  stock,  or  that  of  other  corporations,  since  this  latter 
is  the  very  point  lor  which  it  is  organised*  The  original  money 
paid  in  by  the  purchase  of  Investment  Companjr's  stock  will  natur- 
ally, in  large  part,  be  applied  to  this  end,  but  the  returns,  over 
and  above  expenses  and  dividends  accruing  from  the  earnings  of  the 
companiea  invested  in  will  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  building  up 
a  sort  of  sinking  fund,  the  ultimate  object  of  which  shall  be  the 
repurchase  of  the  last  outstanding  share  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany's stock. 

In  order  that  the  Investment  Company^s  profits  may  compound 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  it  is  desirable  that  the  dividends  payable 
against  the  repurchased  stock  shall  be  available  for  the  sinking 
fund.  For  this  reason  the  Investment  Company  naturally  wiU 
employ  its  Burplus  in  the  purchase  of  the  shares  of  the  Holdings 
Company,  and  the  Holdings  Company  will  utilise  the  money  so  re- 
ceived in  the  purchase  of  the  stock  of  the  Investment  Company,  or 
that  of  such  other  companies  as  its  Finance  Board  may  advise. 
The  earnings  of  the  stock  so  purchased,  which  is  to  say,  the  divi- 
dends paid  against  the  shares  into  the  treasury  of  the  Holdings 
Company  will,  with  the  exception  of  expenses,  constitute  a  fund 
for  the  further  purchase  of  stock,  until  such  time  as  the  Investment 
Company  and  the  Holdings  Company  shall  have  secured  all  of  the 
available  stock  in  desirable  corporations,  and  until  the  Holdings 
Company  Bhall  hold  within  its  treasury  all  of  the  stock  issued  by 
the  Investment  Company.  At  such  time  there  should  be  no  obliga- 
tions outstanding  against  the  Investment  Company,  and  the  only 
obligation  outstanding  against  the  Holdings  Company  would  be 
that  of  its  capital  stock  held  in  its  entirety, —  or  so  far  as  issued, 
—  by  the  treasury  of  the  Investment  Company.  The  consumma- 
tion of  this  end  would  carry  us  considerably  beyond  the  first  de- 
partment of  our  subject,  but  it  has  seemed  beat  to  run  somewhat 
ahead  of  our  topic,  because  it  is  so  much  easier  to  explain  it  here, 
where  it  forms  such  close  sequence  with  what  has  gone  before,  than 
to  await  a  time  when  the  connexion  will  be  much  less  intimate. 

The  directorate  and  Finance  Board  of  the  Holdings  Company 
will  be  formed  after  the  same  manner,  and  composed  of  the  same 
number  of  individuals  —  increased  in  the  same  way  —  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Investment  Company.     Except  in  the  case  of  the  repurchase 
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of  the  stock  of  the  Investment  Company,  each  company  will  aim  to 
spread  its  investments  over  a  large  artfti  and  among  a  large  number 
of  high  class  corporations.  The  result  will  be  that  the  investor, 
whether  large  or  small,  will  be  safeguarded  in  a  way  never  before 
possible.  The  man  who  expends  a  single  dollar  will  have  this  dol- 
lar guaranteed  by  the  values  represented  by  a  hundred,  a  thousand, 
or  perhaps  even  five  thousand  first-class  corporations;  and  he  will 
bo  making  his  investment  under  the  advisement  of  the  ablest  Finance 
Board  that  can  be  chosen.  By  the  doctrine  of  averages  this  offers 
any  investor^  large  or  small^  the  highest  possible  guarantee,  for  the 
failure  of  any  two,  three  or  five  corporations  to  pay  in  any  year  a 
dividend  as  large  as  anticipated,  will  be  more  than  offset  by  other 
corporations  paying  dividends  larger  than  those  expected. 

As  the  World  Corporation  Investment  Company  extends  its  opera- 
tions the  profits  naturally  will  be  larger  and  larger.  The  wealth  of 
the  world  is  increasing,  and  were  all  mankind  a  perfectly  interacting 
solidaritfi  business  losses  would  be  unl'nown,  A  great  fire,  a  tidal 
wave,  a  hurricane  or  an  earthquake  occasionally  might  imperceptibly 
decrease  the  world's  wealth,  but  no  business  considerations  could  en- 
ter in.  Moreover,  these  fortuitous  calamities  in  one  locality  would 
usually  be  counterbalanced  by  unexpected  good  fortune  elsewhere- 
A  famine  in  India  would  be  offset  by  the  unexpectedly  bountiful] 
crops  of  the  western  United  States  and  Manitoba.  The  impoverish- 
ment of  agricultural  Russia,  even  were  it  possible  to  occur  under  an 
equitable  social  regime,  would  find  its  virtual  cancellation  in  thoJ 
rapidly  rising  tide  of  Japanese  wealth. 

What  are  commonly  called   "business  losses*'  are  mere  dispJace^l 
ments  of  wealth.     The  wealth  is  not  destroyed,  it  merely  disappears 
from  one  locality  to  reappear  in  another.     It  is  like  a  misplaced 
book  in  our  library,  the  shelf  upon  which  it  belongs  is  poorer  for  its 
loss;  the  shelf  upon  which  it  is  out  of  place  is  richer  by  its  addition.! 
Imagine,  now,  all  of  the  good  things  of  the  world  to  be  books,  and] 
then  think  of  them  all  as  being  gotten  together  in  a  single  library' 
from  which  they  cannot  be  lost,  for  the  reason  that  this  library  ia 
co-extensive  with   the  world,   and   then   imagine  the  entire  human 
race  to  have  free  access  to  this  library  upon  a  basis  of  absolute 
justice,  and  you  will  form  a  very  clear  concept  of  what  the  Gillette 
system  aims  to  accomplish. 

It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  that  the  World  Corpora- 
tion  Investment  Company  so   conducts   its  affairs  as   to   eliminate 
all  possibility  of  speculation  in  its  stock.     Looking  toward  this  end,  i 
its  charter  will  provide  for  increase  in  its  capitalisation,  as  occasion  ^ 
may  recjuire,  and  its  by-laws  will  render  this  increase  corapulsive,  un- 
der certain  conditions,  and  up  to  a  given  point.     These  condition* 
may  be  stated  as  follows,     li^lienever  seventy-live  per  cent,  of  the  stock  J 
of  the  Investment  Company  shall  have  been  issued  and  paid  for,  and 
there  shall  still  be  a  demand  for  shares  on  the  part  of  the  public,  the 
capitalisation  shall  be  increased  nntil  a  time  is  reached  when  the  In- 
vestment Company  has  acquired  control  of  all  the  available  stock  in 
corporations  regarded  aa  proper  objects  of  investment  by  its  Finance 
Board.     The  effect  of  this  provision,  and  the  further  provision  that,  up 
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to  this  aforesaid  time^  the  Companj  shall  sell  its  shares  to  all  appli- 
cants at  the  price  of  one  dollar  per  share,  will  be  that  specuktion  in 
these  shares  will  be  rendered  impossible.  No  one  wishing  to  buy 
shares  ever  will  pay  more  than  one  dollar  a  piece  for  them,  for  the  rea* 
son  that  he  ean  always  get  them  at  that  price  from  the  Investment 
Company,  No  one  having  shares  ever  will  be  willing  to  sell  them 
for  less  than  one  dollar  a  share,  because  they  will  be  worth  that 
amount,  and  because  that  amount  ordinarily  will  be  promptly  ob- 
tainable by  selling  the  shares  to  the  Holdings  Company.  A  word 
of  explanation  will  make  this  clearer.  In  order  not  only  to  offer  the 
safest  possible  investment  to  the  public,  but  in  order  to  make  the 
investment  available  for  those  whose  narrow  means  or  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances render  it  unsafe  or  inexpedient  for  them  to  tie  up  their 
money  for  an  indefinite  period,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Gillette  sys- 
tem, through  the  Holdings  Company,  to  purchase,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, such  stock  of  the  Investment  Company  as  may  be  offered 
to  it.  The  result  of  this  will  be  that  the  mechanic,  who  has  twenty* 
five  dollars  which  he  may  need  in  a  week,  but  which  he  does  not 
expect  to  need  for  a  year,  will  feel  himself  perfectly  safe  in  pur- 
chasing twenty-five  shares  in  tlie  Investment  Company,  thereby  avail- 
ing himself  of  an  oppoiiunity  to  share  in  its  profits,  confident  that 
if  any  untoward  circumstance  renders  it  necessary  that  he  get  this 
cash  at  once,  he  can  do  so  by  offering  his  stock  to  the  Holdings 
Company. 

The  new  system  will  not  obligate  itself  to  purchase  any  stated 
amount  of  the  Investment  Company's  stock,  for  the  reason  that 
if  it  did  so,  such  an  action  might  serve  as  a  temptation  for  designing 
men  to  seek  to  act|uire  power  over  it  Should  any  Individ  oal  stock- 
holder, or  any  combination  of  stockholders,  seek  to  embarrass  the 
corporation  by  starting  what  would  be  a  run  were  the  Investment 
Company  a  banking  institution,  their  scheme  would  fail,  because 
the  Holdings  Company  could,  at  any  time  at  its  option,  refuse  to 
purchase  his  or  their  certificates.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  it 
manifestly  would  be  for  the  corporation's  interest  that  the  invest- 
ment shares  should  be  purchased  by  the  Holdings  Company  as  fast 
as  presented,  for  tlie  triple  reason  that  the  earnings  of  these  shares 
would  then  be  available  for  the  Holdings  Company;  because  such 
ready  convertibility  would  make  the  shares  more  desirable  to  the 
small  investor;  and  because  this  method  would  prevent  spec^ulation, 
as  aforesaid.  This  regime  practically  would  mean  that  the  investor 
would  get  his  dividends  with  out  losing  control  of  hu  money. 

The  earnings  of  the  Investment  Company,  over  and  above  ex- 
penses, may  at  the  discretion  of  its  board  of  directors  be  from  time 
to  time  applied  to  the  payment  of  dividends.  All  of  the  aforesaid 
net  earnings,  over  and  above  expenses,  shall  be  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  dividends  upon  all  stock  to  wliich  dividends  properly  ac- 
crue, until  such  time  as  these  dividends  shall  amount  to  4  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  this  stock.  Net  earnings  in  excess  of  said  four  per 
cent.  may»  in  the  discretion  of  the  directors,  also  be  applied,  in  whole 
or  part,  to  the  pa}Tnent  of  dividends,  with  the  proviso  that  no  divi- 
dends in  excess  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum  shall  be  paid. 
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Dividends  may  be  declared  annually,  the  books  of  the  Company 
being  closed,  at  such  times,  for  such  reasonable  periods  as  the  di-j 
rectors  may  deem  expedient,  and  the  dividends  shall  be  paid  to  th« 
stockholder  of  record  at  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  books.  Nfl 
dividends,  however,  shall  accrue  to  any  stock  which  has  not  beeifl 
issued  at  least  six  months.  Such  stock  as  has  been  issued  for  six 
or  more  months,  but  for  less  than  twelve  months,  shall  receive  but 
one*half  the  amount  of  the  annual  dividend. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  net  earnings  in  ejccess  of  six  per  cent-  will 
probably,  and  net  earnings  in  excess  of  four  per  cent,  may,  be  applied 
by  the  Investment  Company  to  the  purchase  of  the  stock  of  the  Hold- 
ings Company,  and  the  Holdings  Company  may  nse  the  money  so  re- 
ceived in  the  purchase  of  outstanding  stock  of  the  Investment  Com-* 
pany,  or  that  of  other  corporations  recommended  by  its  Finance  Board*" 

To  the  average  reader  the  suggestion  of  a  plan  by  which  the 
workers  of  the  world  shall  purchase  the  wealth  of  the  world  which 
they  themselves  have  created,  seems  like  a  Utopian  dream.  The  lay- 
man is  wont  to  think  that  the  world's  store  of  wealth,  as  it  exist^j 
to-day,  is  the  accumulated  product  of  ages,  whereas,  the  fact  is  that 
the  human  race  lives  an  alniost  hand-to-mouth  existence.  Truly  has 
it  been  said;  **  Our  grandfathers  left  us  nothing.'*  Were  pro- 
duction totally  stopped  to-day,  the  howl  of  the  Wolf  of  Want  would 
be  heard  immediately  in  some  quarters,  and  in  an  iDcredibiy  short 
time  hifl  dreadful  voice  would  reecho  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  In  order  to  make  this  clear  to  the  reader,  and 
for  the  especial  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  perused  the  prec^eding 
volume  of  this  work,  we  copy  therefrom  Charts  C  and  B  with  the 
explanations  which  accompany  them. 

CHART  C. 

''Fig*  1  indicates  the  total  estimated  wealth  of  the  TTnited  StateQ 
in  1900<  The  black  portion,  or  60%  of  the  area,  indicates  the 
$56,580,000,000  worth  of  real  estate  not  properly  classed  as  wealth, 
and  this  figure  is  exclusive  of  mines,  street  franchises,  railroad  rights 
of  way,  etc.  The  light  portion,  or  407o,  indicates  the  $3r,:20,000.- 
000  of  so-called  '  real  wealth  '  and  both  areas  the  wealth  in  11^00^ 
$94,300,000,000. 

Fig.  2  indicates  in  its  entiretv  the  $37,720,000,000  of  real  wealtlil 
in  1!)00.     The  black  portion  indicates  the  $10,020,000,000  of  wealth," 
annually  produced,  or  ^^A%  of  the  whole  wealth  exclusive  of  real 
estate,  franchises,  etc.,  as  aforesaid, 

fig,  S  indicates  the  total  population  in  1900,  to  wit,  76,303,387. 

Fig.  i  indicates  the  38.38%  of  population,  or  29,285,922  persons, 
engaged  in  gainful  occupation. 

Fig,  5  indicates  the  61.62%,  or  47,017,465,  not  engaged  in  gainful^ 
occupation. 

Fig.  6  indicates  the  59.75%  of  the  population  representing  the 
45,594,735  persons  of  both  sexes  over  18  years  of  age  who  ought, 
to  work  and  who  would  do  so  under  a  proper  system.     The  age4i 
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and  infirm  who  might  have  to  be  deducted  from  thiB  number  arc 
fewer  than  those  who  could  justly  be  added  below  the  age  of  18. 

Fig.  7  indicates  graphically  the  number  engaged  in  gainful  oc* 
cupations  in  contrast  with  the  number  not  so  engaged. 

Fig.  S  shows  the  total  real  wealth  as  aforesaid. 

Fig.  9  shows  the  amount  of  wealth  which  w^ould  be  produced  in 
two  years  by  the  number  of  workers  who  were  employed  in  gain- 
ful occupations  in  1900,  to  wit,  38»38%  of  the  then  population. 

Fig.  10  shows  total  real  wealth  same  as  Figure  8. 

Fig.  11  shows  the  amount  of  this  real  wealth,  50.4%,  or  $19,020,- 
000,000,  produced  in  1900  by  38.38%  of  the  population. 

Fig.  12  shows  that  78.l7o  of  this  $37,720,000,000  real  wealth 
would  be  produced  annually  if  the  59,75%  of  the  population  worked 
who  should  work. 

Fig.  IS  shows  the  $59,223,913>186  which  might  easily  be  pro- 
duced annually  by  59,75%  of  the  population  working  with  the  in- 
creased facilities  of  a  proper  system  and  eliminating  waste  of  pres* 
ent  methods.  This  would  be  a  per  capita  creation  of  $1,298.92  of 
wealth  per  year,  or  twice  the  1900  average  of  $649.46." 


CHAET  B. 

"Fig.  1  shows  1%  of  the  population  indicated  by  the  small  black 
square,  owning  54,8%  of  the  country's  wealth  as  indicated  by  the 
cross-hatched  squares. 

Fig.  2  The  single  cross-hatched  squares  indicate  that  38*1%  of 
the  population  are  poor,  while  the  double  cross-hatched  squares  in- 
dicate that  50%  o^  the  population  fall  under  the  category  of  the 
vertj  poor.  These  two  per  cents  taken  together  amount  to  88.1% 
of  the  total  population  as  indicated  by  all  the  squares  of  Fig.  2 
not  left  open. 

Fig.  3  represents  the  13%  of  the  total  wealth  owned  by  this 
88.1%  of  the  population. 

Fig.  4  is  the  story  of  the  middle  classes.  The  lower  cross-hatched 
squares  indicate  that  the  middle  classes  comprise  10.9%  of  the 
population  and  the  upper  squares  show  that  they  own  32.2%  of 
the  wealth. 

Figs.  5  and  6  illustrate  the  same  facts  after  the  method  employed 
by  John  Graham  Brooks  in  his  *  The  Social  tJnresl.' " 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  charts  how  easy  it  will  be  for 
the  workers  of  the  w^orld  to  purchase  the  w^calth  thereof.  If  under 
proper  conditions,  less  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  this 
conntry  can  produce  all  the  real  wealth  of  the  country  in  less  than  nine 
months,  it  should  not  be  very  difBcult  for  the  toilers  to  come  into 
possession  of  their  own  under  the  plan  outlined  by  Mr.  Gillette. 
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Oh,  Tve  gone  and  built  a  bam. 

Uncle  Sam,  Uncle  Sam; 
Sure,  I  wouldn't  care  a  dam. 

Uncle  Sam,  Uncle  Sam, 
What  it  cost  me  to  erect  her. 
If  your  measly  old  collector 
Didn't  come  here  and  select  her 
As  the  crime  of  all  the  centuries,  and  saddle  on  the  tA^. 

Now,  my  heart  is  sick  and  sore. 

Uncle  Sam,  Uncle  Sam; 
I  won't  do  so  any  more. 

Uncle  Sam,  Uncle  Sam; 
If  you'll  just  call  off  the  dance  — 
Give  me  but  another  chance  — 
Oh,  I'll  never  even  glance 
At  the  enterprising  gentlemen  who  can  not  see  the  facts. 

All  my  enterprise  you've  waxed, 

Uncle  Sam,  Uncle  Sam; 
And  my  very  head  you've  taxed. 

Uncle  Sam,  Uncle  Sam; 
Every  time  I  try  to  work 
You  encourage  me  to  shirk. 
For  your  tax  collectors  lurk 
In  the  whistle  of  the  factory  and  the  working  of  the  farm. 

All  the  People  ever  owned. 

Uncle  Sam,  Uncle  Sam, 
You  have  kindly  loaned. 

Uncle  Sam,  Uncle  Sam, 
To  the  class  of  grab-it-all. 
That  the  children's  rights  forestalls. 
And  the  unbom  Race  enthralls. 
While  the  burden  bearer  falls; 
Now,  with  monumental  gall 
You  have  got  the  face  to  call 
On  the  People  for  the  cash  to  work  the  charm. 

From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  — 

Uncle  Sam,  Uncle  Sam  — 
I'm  the  tax  collector's  slave  — 

Uncle  Sam,  Uncle  Sam  — 
If  you'd  but  collect  its  worth 
When  you  yield  the  People's  earth. 
Giant  tmsts  could  have  no  birth. 
And  the  people  know  no  dearth, 
And  you  wouldn't  have  to  tax  us  when  we  work. 

Virginia  M.  Butterfleld. 
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EFORE  proceeding  further  with  the  business  details 
of  the  Gillette  system,  it  seems  lilting  briefly  to 
coosider  its  psychological  and  socioiogieal  trend* 
The  World  Corporation  Investment  Company  will 
iiave  for  its  shareholders  a  constantly  growing  clien- 
tele  of  men  and  women  comprising  every  nation- 
ality on  the  face  of  the  earth.  There  will  be  no  raeialj  colour,  or 
religious  lines  whatsoever-  Any  man,  womau^  or  child  who  has  a 
dollar  and  wishes  to  exchange  it  for  a  share  of  the  stock  of  this 
corporation  can  do  so  at  any  time.  The  shareholders  in  a  corpora- 
tion bear  the  same  psycliological  relation  to  each  other  as  do  the 
members  of  a  partnership.  Each  stockholder  is  of  necessity  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  corporation,  and  this  common  interest 
will  tcnii  ever  more  and  more  to  stimulate  those  fraternal  instincts 
which  are  latent  in  the  least  social  membera  of  the  human  race. 
The  interest  of  a  great  number  of  people  in  one  and  the  same  thing 
is  an  influence  for  good  or  ixicalcnlable  value,  since,  out  of  this,  un- 
folds the  flower  of  altruism.  A  word  will  make  our  thought  clear. 
If  a  dozen  men  are  all  interested  in  the  success  of  a  given  enter- 
prise, then  each  man  is  interested  in  tlie  success  of  each  aiker  maUj 
so  far  as  it  pertains  to  that  parlkular  enterprise.  Let  now  that  en- 
terprise consolidate  within  itself  the  overwhelming  masa  of  means 
to  human  g  rati  tic  at  ion,  and  we  arrive  at  that  consummation  de- 
voutly to  be  wished,  wherein  every  man  will  be  interested  in  the 
fullest  success  of  every  other  man* 

We  already  have  referred,  in  another  chapter,  to  the  singular 
transformation  which  would  take  place  were  the  members  of  a 
corporation  or  co-partnership  to  pursue  striclly  individual  ends,  at 
the  expense  of  the  larger  aggregate  of  which  they  are  a  part.  Let 
US  now  reverse  the  process.  Under  our  present  competitive  rt^gime 
the  human  race  is  living  in  constant  commercial  strife;  individual 
against  individual,  firm  against  firm,  corporation  against  corpora- 
tion and  each,  no  matter  what  the  size  of  the  aggregate  it  represents, 
against  all  the  others.  The  effect  of  this  is  thoroughly  nnaocial  and 
demoralising,  as  we  already  have  pointed  out.  The  tendency  of 
competition  is  to  individualise  desires  and  their  satisfactions.  The 
tendency  of  the  higher  socialism  is  to  generolise  desires  and  their 
flat  isf  act  ions.  The  two  tendencies  are  diametrically  opposed.  That 
competition  is  not  Nature's  ultimate  method,  but  has  been  used 
merely  as  a  makeshift  —  a  sort  of  rudimentary  process  for  the  evo- 
lution of  a  rudimentary  people,  is  abundantly  proved  by  observa- 
tion. Til  at  this  rudimentary  process  has  outlived  its  evolutionary 
nsefulness,  even  as  war  has  outlived  its  archaic  socialising  tendencies, 
until  to-day  it  is  an  achronism  and  a  crime, —  would  be  apparent 
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to  all  who  have  eyes  to  see,  were  they  free  to  use  their  eyes  and 
willing  to  observe  and  understand.     It  must  be  apparent  to  every 
one  that  the  human  race,  which  once  had  only  individualistic  joys 
and  pains,  has  now,  throughout  the  entire  earth,  a  broader  psychic 
horizon.     Be  the  race  high  or  low;  black,  white  or  red;  Christian 
or  pagan;  civilised  or  uncivilised;  its  members  are  affected  by  the 
fate  of  their  families,  their  tribes,  and  their  nations,  in  a  ratio  con- 
stantly weakening  as  the  degree  of  generality  widens.     The  griefs 
of  the  family  touch  all  its  members.     Its  joys  and  its  prosperity  are 
matters  of  satisfaction  and  of  pride  to  all   its  component  parts. 
These  feelings,  moreover,  are  very  strong  in  practically  all  members 
of  the  race.     It  is  here  that  we  have  the  budding  social   sense. 
The  success  and  the  failure  of  the  tribe,  the  state,  or  the  nation, 
likewise  produces  an  effect  upon  its  component  parts,  but  the  wide 
generality  of  a  nation  is  so  far  removed  from  the  petty  individuality 
of  a  man,  having  only  a  rudimentary  social  sense,  that  these  effects 
ordinarily  are  much  weaker  than  those  produced  by  the  family,  an 
aggregate  so  near  his  own  size  that  his  weak  psychic  wings  are  able 
to  bridge  the  gap  separating  him  from  it.     To  carry  the  thought  still 
further,  we  find  the  intelligent  vanguard  of  civilisation  noticeably 
touched  by  the  successes  and  the  failures  of  the  race  as  a  whole, 
and  there  is  a  promise  that  this  advanced  social  sense,  now  washing 
the  confines  of  the  human  race,  will  ultimately  overflow  these  limits 
and  sweep   outwardly,   in  ever  widening  circles,   to  the   outermost 
corners  of  space.     This  mergence  of  the  social  sense  in  the  cosmio 
sense  is  but  a  natural  unfolding  of  the  human  soul.     There  are 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  scientists  as  well  as  of  other  lovers 
of  their  kind  who,  with  no  selfish  thought  for  themselves  or  their 
families  would,  if  a  cure  for  tuberculosis  were  found,  go  to  bed 
to-morrow  night  with  a  sense  that  a  great  good  had  happened  to 
them.     This    feeling   would    be    one   of    sympathy  —  the    sympathy 
which  feels  with,  not  merely  for  —  and  it  would  be  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  evidence  of  a  highly  evolved  social  sense,  a  social 
sense  moved  by  the  welfare  of  an  aggregate  as  large  as  the  whole 
human  race. 

He  who  runs  may  see  that  the  joint  interest  of  millions  of 
people  in  a  single  enterprise  will  result  in  an  active  interest  of  these 
individuals  in  each  other.  There  will  grow  up  a  sort  of  freemasonry 
among  them.  If  the  Corporation  began  its  dealings  with  transporta- 
tion securities,  there  would  grow  up  a  community  of  interests  among 
its  shareholders  upon  transportation  matters.  If,  a  little  later,  the 
Company  pursued  the  same  course  with  regard  to  food-supplies,  this 
mutuality  of  interest  would  widen  and  deepen  and,  as  the  Invest- 
ment Corporation  spread  its  influence  throughout  department  after 
department,  there  would  occur,  pari  passu  with  this  commercial 
spread,  a  psychic  spreading  of  mutual  interest  among  its  share- 
holders. 

We  see  all  about  us  the  beginnings  of  such  an  evolution  —  an 
evolution  which,  to  be  sure,  cannot  get  far  under  a  competitive  sys- 
tem, but  which,  nevertheless,  gets  far  enough  to  enable  us  to  de- 
termine its  direction, —  to  plot  its  course, —  and  to  tell  whither  it 
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would  lead  were  it  permitted  free  scope.  An  illustration  may  serve 
to  make  this  clearer.  When  the  bicycle  became  a  popular  means 
of  transportation,  there  was  found  to  be  such  a  community  of  in- 
terest among  riders  that  it  was  possible  to  form  an  organisation 
several  millions  strong.  These  persons  were  all  interested  in  bicycle 
riding,  and  between  them  there  existed  a  sort  of  fellowship  which 
tended  to  bind  them  into  a  compact  mass  upon  certain  matters. 
Some  of  the  members  of  this  organisation  were  Eepublicans,  some 
Democrats ;  some  Christians,  others  not ;  some  black  and  some  white. 
Had  it  been  possible  to  unite  them  politically,  they  could  have  con- 
trolled every  election  in  the  country  from  that  of  heads  of  munici- 
palities to  that  of  the  head  of  the  nation.  Their  mutual  interest, 
however,  was  confined  to  a  very  narrow  field.  Their  chief  point  of 
agreement  was  their  almost  unanimous  desire  for  good  roads,  and 
any  candidate  who  had  pledged  himself  to  secure  this  desideratum 
would  probably  have  defeated  any  rival  who  repudiated  or  ignored 
this  issue.  We  see,  therefore,  that  men  are  drawn  together  by  com' 
munity  of  interest,  over  an  area  of  their  personalities  exactly  equal 
to  the  generality  of  the  interest.  We  have  only,  therefore,  to 
imagine  conditions  under  which  the  community  of  interest  will 
touch  the  members  of  society  at  practically  every  point,  in  order  to 
conceive  of  the  establishment  of  the  perfect  brotherhood  of  man. 

We  pointed  out  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work  that  the  under- 
lying cause  of  Russian  brutality,  like  that  of  all  brutality  for  that 
matter,  was  a  real  or  fancied  difference  between  the  victim  and  the 
oppressor.  The  retort  of  the  Czar's  uncle,  the  Grand  Duke  Sergius, 
when  some  one  told  him  that  Eussia  existed  for  the  sake  of  its 
people  was ;  "  You  might  as  well  say  that  a  dog  exists  for  the  sake 
of  its  fleas.*'  The  Grand  Duke  held  himself  superior  to  his  subjects 
in  just  about  this  ratio. 

Now,  it  is  a  psychological  truth  that,  not  only  do  differences 
among  men  cause  a  psychical  separation  between  them,  but  the  per- 
ception of  these  differences  drives  them  still  farther  apart.  Con- 
versely, a  realisation  of  similarities  brings  men  closer  together.  So 
true  is  this  tendency,  upon  the  mental  plane,  that  it  forms  the  very 
basis  of  scientific  classification.  We  group  men,  animals  and  plants 
into  divisions  of  varying  generality  by  their  likenesses.  Our  very 
means  of  remembering  objects,  and  of  speaking  of  them,  are  like- 
wise classificatory  in  their  nature.  The  new  perception  is  filed 
away  in  our  intellectual  pigeon-holes  among  others  of  like  kind. 
If  we  seek  to  refer  to  it  we  do  so  by  mentioning  it  as  a  member  of 
a  familiar  class.  If  it  were  possible  to  perceive  an  object  which  was 
in  nowise  similar  to  other  objects  which  had  impressed  themselves 
upon  our  consciousnesses,  we  should  be  utterly  powerless  to  convey 
any  idea  of  the  thing  we  had  seen.  That  petty,  tawdry  sentiment 
which  is  so  often  called  patriotism,  has  its  rise  in  the  unconscious 
assumption  fhat  the  differences  between  nations  are  more  radical 
than  all  the  similarities  existing  between  all  members  of  the  human 
race. 

How  does  it  thus  happen  that  classification  according  to  likeness 
is  one  of  Nature's  most  fundamental  laws?    A  moment's  thought 
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will  show  ua  that  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise.  Starting  with  the 
life-pnociple  wc  find  that  each  thing  tends  to  reproduce  after  its 
own  kind*  Tliis»  in  iiselfj  is  the  strongest  kind  of  mt^uence  making 
toward  natural  elaasification.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  alt  environ- 
ments are  not  alike,  that  some  are  best  fitted  for  one  form  of  ILfe, 
and  others  for  another,  and  we  have  still  another  reason.  The 
waters  of  the  earth,  and  the  dry  places,  have  been  a  very  efficient 
means  of  keeping  fish  and  land  animals  measurably  apart.  Con- 
sider, now,  a  further  reason.  Each  individual  within  the  zone  of 
another  individual,  is  a  part  of  his  enviroumeni  and,  where  indi- 
viduals differ  radically,  the  best  fitted  would  crowd  the  others  out 
or  annihilate  them.  This  power  of  likeness  hiis  always  been,  and 
is  now,  a  tremendous  associative  force.  The  plirase  "/  like  you," 
is  an  eloquent  tribute  of  language  to  this  same  groat  fact  that 
similarities  draw  men  togeiher  and  dismmilanlies  force  them  apart. 

Under  the  Gillette  system  men  will  ever  be  drawn  nearer  and 
nearer  together,  as  the  interests  of  the  corporation  broaden  toward 
the  inclusion  of  nearly  all  of  their  own  life-interests, —  while  they 
draw  their  rewards  not  from  each  other  direct  but  from  a  common 
storehouse.  All  will  have  a  vital  interest  in  making  this  store- 
house replete  with  the  good  things  of  life.  An  individttal  good 
will  then  follow  as  a  corollary  of^  and  natural  deduction  from,  a 
socio/  good.  Since,  therefore,  the  attainment  of  the  corporate  or 
social  good  will  be  precedent  to  that  of  the  individual  good,  the 
thought  of  humanity  will  be  turned  in  that  direction.  This  change 
will  exactly  reverse  the  present  competitive  regime,  for  the  individual 
will  need  have  no  personal  fear  in  regard  to  what  comes  to  him- 
gelf,  provided  he,  with  the  others,  sees  to  it  that  enough  comes  to 
society  as  a  uyhole. 

These  considerations  have  carried  us  somewhat  ahead  of  our 
story,  but  we  could  not  refrain  from  pointing  out  the  morally  re- 
generating influence  of  the  proposed  system*  The  slough  of  selfish* 
ness  and  immorality,  in  which  the  human  race  as  a  whole  now 
wallows,  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  psijchtcal  influence  of  the 
com  petit  ire  method.  Any  tvell  equipped  philosopher  could  have 
predifted  it  all  from  the  start,  and  he  also  could  have  predicted  that 
it  would  work  out  its  own  destruction,  giving  rise  to  a  higher  dis- 
pensation. This  higher  dispensation  is  inevitable,  and  it  is  our 
belief  that  the  system  proposed  by  Mr.  Gillette  has  the  power  to 
hasten  its  advent  as  nothing  else  can. 
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The  main  factor  In  the  production  of  wealth  among  civilised  men  Is  the 
Boclat  organism,  the  machinery  of  associated  labour  aad  exchange  by 
which  hundreds  of  millions  of  Individuals  provide  the  demand  for  one 
another's  product  and  mutually  complement  one  another's  labours,  thereby 
making  tlie  productive  and  distributive  systems  of  a  nation  and  of  the 
world  one  great  machine.  ,  .  ,  The  element  In  the  total  industrial 
product  which  Is  due  to  the  social  organism  Is  represented  by  the  differ- 
ence between  the  value  of  what  one  man  produces  as  a  worker  in  connec- 
tion w^ith  the  social  organisation  and  what  he  could  produce  in  a  condition 
of  Isolation.  Working  in  concert  with  his  fellows  by  aid  of  the  social 
organism,  he  and  they  produce  enough  to  support  all  in  the  highest  luxury 
and  refinement.  Tolling  in  isolation,  human  experience  has  proved  that 
he  would  be  fortunate  If  he  could  at  the  utmost  produce  enough  to  keep 
himself  alive,  ,  ,  .  The  social  organism,  with  all  that  it  Is  and  all  it 
makes  possible,  is  the  indivisible  Inheritance  of  all  in  common.  To 
whom,  then,  properly  belongs  that  two  hundredfold  enhancement  of  the 
value  of  everj'one's  labour  which  is  owing  to  the  social  organism? 

Edward  Bellamy  —  Equality.    FermxBsion  of  D,  Appleton  d  Co. 

Conditions  of  the  environment  modify  a  creature,  as  in  hide  and  hair; 
conditions  of  inter-animal  competition  modify  him,  as  In  horns  and 
stings;  conditions  of  reproduction  modify  him,  developing  an  elaborate 
pnysleal  mechanism  and  a  more  elaborate  scheme  of  decoration;  but  the 
most  distinctive  modification  of  a  creature  is  that  produced  by  its  nutri- 
tive conditions.  '*  Order  Mammalia/'  with  Its  towering  superiority.  Is 
founded  merely  on  a  new  way  of  feeding  the  baby.  The  food  supply  of  the 
world  is  subject  to  fluctuating  Influences^ — climatic,  geographic,  and  other; 
and  as  we  watch  the  widening  panorama  of  animal  forms  changing  and 
growing  up  the  ages,  we  see  the  whole  procession  to  be  moving  always  In 
one  line  — in  pursuit  of  its  dinDer.  We  think  of  our  dinners  as  a  pleasing 
aeries  of  events,  but  we  do  not  appreciate  their  awful  importance. 

Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman  —  Human  Work* 

...  a  well-behaved  mind  grows  only  In  a  well-treated  body;  it  is 
trne  that  far-seeing  hygiene  can  prevent  more  crime  than  any  law.  But  it 
Is  not  only  a  question  of  the  favourite  work  of  our  hygienlsts,  the  in- 
fectious and  germ  diseases,  together  with  the  sanitary  conditions  of  fac* 
tories  and  tenements.  Hygiene  has  to  take  no  less  care  of  the  over* 
w*orked  or  wrongly  treated  senses  and  nerve  systems,  from  the  school -room 
to  the  stock-exchange;  there  is  no  gain  if  we  avoid  typhoid  epidemics, 
but  fall  into  epidemics  of  Insanity.  The  whole  rhythm  of  life  breaks 
down  the  instruments  of  nervous  resistance,  and  the  most  immediate 
symptom  is  necessarily  the  growth  of  crime.  It  is  not  the  Impulse  itself, 
but  the  inability  to  resist  the  impulse,  that  is  the  real  criminal  feature* 
The  banker  who  speculates  with  the  funds  of  his  bank  is  not  a  criminal 
because  such  an  idea  emerges  In  his  consciousness,  but  because  his  idea 
is  not  inhibited  by  the  counter-ideas;  and  yet,  the  whole  community  has 
pushed  to  break  down  the  barriers  w*hich  his  mind  could  have  put  Into 
tne  motor  path  of  the  ruinous  impulse. 

Hugo  MunHerherg  —  The  Prevention  of  Crime, 
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N   strict   economic   phrase   production    includes    dis* 
^^^  tribution,    a   commodity    oot    being    fully    produced 

11^899  iG^Sal  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  reaeiied  tlie  hands  of  the  consumer, 
ipBBIB  fiwf  I^  those  myriad  commodities  which  are  carried 
li^gd  M^il  through  successive  stages  by  various  workers,  the 
|ilBng»  BiMJI  finished  product  of  one  group  of  men  is,  in 
elTect,  the  raw  material  of  the  next  higher  group  in  the 
process  of  maturation.  Manifestly,  therefore,  we  cannot  speak, 
with  economic  propriety,  of  a  thing  as  produced,  until  it  is 
fuUif  matured,  any  more  than  we  could  say  tliat  the  results 
of  each  separate  operation  of  a  machine  for  making,  say,  tacks, 
was  a  finished  product  The  only  point  where  we  are  able  to  place 
our  finger  and  say ;  "  production  really  has  ceased,"  is  that  point 
where  consuniption  is  ready  to  begin,  Now,  since  consumption  can- 
not begin  until  the  consumer  has  the  goods,  and  since  everything 
prior  to  that  point  is  properly  ascribable  to  production,  it  is  neces- 
sary, if  one  is  to  be  exact,  to  consider  transportation  as  a  part  of 
production.  This  is  commonly  included  in  the  term  distribution. 
Production,  therefore,  in  the  economic  sense,  includes  distribution, 
but  tlie  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense  is  not  without  some  difficulty. 
First,  we  are  left  with  no  term  to  represent  that  pari  of  production 
which  is  not  dislributive  and,  second  the  term  production  calls  up, 
in  the  lay  mind,  thoughts  and  associations  in  which  distribution 
plays  no  part  whatsoever.  In  view  of  these  considerations,  since 
we  are  addressing  ourselves  quite  as  much  to  lay  readers  as  to  any 
one  else,  we  frequently  shall  find  it  convenient  to  refer  to  produc- 
tion and  distribution,  and  we  make  this  explanation  in  order  that 
the  reader  may  know  that,  when  we  do  so,  we  are  speaking  in  the 

(more  colloquial  sense. 
In  this  sense  production  and  distribution  may  he  regarded  as  a 
mechanism  —  a  social  machine  if  you  please,  capable  of  just  such 
improvements  as  might  be  made  in  any  other  machine.  Seeking  to 
improve  this  mechanism,  we  have  to  look  for  its  points  of  friction; 
its  unnecesary  multiplicity  of  parts;  the  maladjustment  of  these 
parts;  any  wastefulness  in  the  handling  of  its  product;  any  point 
or  points  which,  through  excessive  strain,  are  likely  to  break  down; 
the  evenness  and  smoothness  of  its  running;  and,  lastly,  that  which 
is  more  imiK>rtant  than  all  else  not  tributary  to  it,  because  upon  it 
depends  the  very  life  of  the  mechanism — the  proper  distribution 
of  work  among  all  its  parts. 

The  strength  of  a  chain  is  that  of  its  weakest  linh  The  strength 
of  a  machine  is  that  of  its  weakest  part.  The  strength  of  a  social 
mechanism  is  that  of  its  weakest  spot,  even  as  the  measure  of  the 
freedom  of  a  country  is  that  of  its  least  free  man  living  compliant 
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io  its  laws.  We  must  strive^  therefore,  to  get  a  strictly  mechanieal 
i'oneept  of  the  social  maehioe,  if  we  are  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  improvements  in  it  which  the  Gillette  system  proposes  to 
make.  Starting  with  the  postulate  that  in  mechanics^  as  in  art, 
— -and  for  that  matter  pretty  much  everywhere  in  life, —  whatever 
does  not  help  hinders,  we  naturally  sboiild  first  direct  our  attention 
to  the  uonecesary  gearing  in  our  present  wasteful,  cumbrous,  cruel 
and  inefficient  social  machine.  The  sole  product  of  this  machine 
is,  or  aught  to  be,  human  happiness  attained  through  three  chan- 
nels; production,  distribution  and  consumption*  It  is  not  enough 
to  produce  that  which  will  gratify  human  desire,  neither  is  it  enough 
to  bring  it  into  the  presence  of  the  consumer.  Besides  all  this  the 
consumer  must  be  enabled  properly  to  imisnme  it.  He  must  have 
the  time;  the  freedom  from  cares  and  worries;  the  external  environ- 
ment;  and  the  internal  conditions,  permitting  him  to  reach  a  high 
vo nsu mpiiv e  effic ten cy* 

The  present  age  has  gone  mad  over  production,  We  have  striven 
to  improve  this  part  of  the  social  mechanism,  as  though  this  part 
were  not  only  the  whole  machine,  but  its  finished  product,  happi- 
ness, as  well.  We  have  pushed  production  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  have  left  little  time  for  ilio  real  end  of  production^  namely,  con- 
sumption. What  shall  it  prolit  a  people  if  they  produce  so  much 
wheat  that  they  starve  to  death  for  lack  of  means  to  get  it,  or  time 
to  eat  it? 

Production,  even  in  its  economic  sense  including  distribution, 
is  itself  an  unfinished  product, —  the  mere  raw  material  of  that 
which  consumpiion  will  mature  into  happiness.  Were  we  to  look 
to-day  upon  our  statute  books,  or  listen  to  our  court  proceedings, 
wc  would  think  that  no  one  had  any  rights  save  those  of  producers. 
Is  a  food-product  dangerous  to  human  life?  It  has  more  than  once 
been  considered  a  good  argument  to  show  that  the  deleterious  in- 
gredient is  necessary  to  its  production.  Are  poisonous  coal-tar 
products  sold  broadcast  as  harmless  medicine?  Do  headache  powders 
kill  outright  victim  after  victim?  It  ia  thought  enough  to  show 
that  their  discontinuance  would  interfere  with  capitalistic  production. 
Are  cigarettes  ruining  the  health  and  morals  of  our  young  manhood? 
The  reply  is ;  they  represent  a  productive  industry. 

We  are  a  race  of  producers;  a  generation  of  socinl  miserSj  piling 
up  the  meaningless  gold  of  production,  for  the  sheer  sake  of  the 
pile  itself,  and  not  for  any  legitimate  good  that  we  can  get  out  of 
it.  It  is  high  time  a  halt  were  called  and  the  rusted,  worn  and 
ramshackle  part  of  the  social  mechanism  representing  consumption, 
were  overhauled  and  renovated.  If  our  present  productive  efficiency 
be  figured  at  fifty  per  cent.,  our  consumptive  efficiency  must  fall  far 
short  of  twenty  per  cent.  Since,  now,  ihe  end  of  life  is  happiness,  and 
since  happiness  expresses  itself  in  terms  of  consumptive  efficiency,  of 
what  possible  use  is  any  degree  of  productive  efficiency,  which  does  no  ~ 
enhance  the  degree  of  consumptive  efficiency  and,  by  so  doing,  enlarg 
the  measure  of  human  happiness? 

We  have  seen,  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  how,  through  the  World 
Corporation  Investment  Company,  the  Gillette  system  effects  a  juno 
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tore  with  existing  conditions*  This  Corporation  will  be  organised 
and  conducted  under  laws  as  they  now  exist*  and  it  is  our  present 
purpose  to  show,  as  clearly  as  may  be,  the  gradual  differentiation  of 
the  system  from  the  present  social  environment.  The  Company^ 
having  increased  its  number  of  stockholders  until  what,  at  an  earlier 
date  were  but  a  few  hundred  thousand,  have  now  become  many 
millions,  its  directorate,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Holdings  Company, 
will  materially  have  increased  in  number,  and  will  be  expected  to 
embrace  representatives  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe;  for  the 
Corporation  will  as  far  as  possible,  in  choosing  additional  mem- 
bers of  the  Directorates  and  the  Finance  Boards,  apportion  the 
new  officials  among  the  various  nationalities,  according  to  the 
stock  held  by  the  respective  nations.  As  the  Directorates  increase 
80  will  the  two  Finance  Boards  and  these  Directorates  and  these 
Finance  Boards  will  sit  as  a  joint  board  constituting  what  will  be 
known  as  the  World  Corporation  Congress.  At  this  time  it  is  pro- 
posed to  issue  throughout  the  world,  a  daily  publication  giving  in 
full  all  the  transactions  of  the  Corporation,  together  with  its  exact 
financial  condition.  In  thi^  way  every  stockholder,  and  every  pros- 
pective investor,  will  know  at  all  times  the  exact  condition  of  the 
Corporation,  its  earning  capacity,  and  all  particulars  connected 
with  it.  This  daily  publication  will  be  devoted  to  the  affairs  of 
the  organisation,  serving  to  keep  every  member  closely  in  touch  not 
only  with  the  central  department,  but  with  every  other  member*  It 
will  be  most  useful  in  advising  members  of  proposed  movements 
to  be  considered  through  the  Eeferendum,  thus  making  the  Initiative 
easy  and  workable.  Such  a  paper  will  be  an  open  forum  for  the 
expression  of  any  suggestions  for  the  betterment  of  the  system 
which  any  of  its  members  may  have  to  offer.  The  policy  of  the 
paper,  like  that  of  the  entire  system,  will  be  studiously  democratic. 

If,  under  the  advice  of  the  Finance  Board,  the  Corporation  buys 
a  given  security  at  a  given  price,  it  will  be  the  best  possible  notice 
to  the  world  that  that  security  is  actually  worth  that  figure.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  Investment  Company  does  not,  after  investigation 
by  its  Finance  Board,  purchase  a  given  security  at  the  figure  quoted, 
the  public  will  consider  it  the  highest  warranty  for  assuming  that 
that  security  is  not  a  safe  investment  at  that  figure.  Under  such 
conditions  the  casual  reader  will  be  prone  to  think  that,  as  soon 
as  a  given  security  receives,  through  its  purchase  by  the  Corporation, 
the  endorsement  of  its  Finance  Board  composed  of  doxeos  of  the 
best  financiers  in  the  world, —  this  security  at  once  will  be  the  cyno- 
sure of  all  investing  eyes,  with  the  result  that  the  Investment  Com- 
pany will  find  the  public  an  active  competitor  in  its  purchase. 

This  seems  like  a  self-evident  proposition,  but  it  leaves  entirely  out 
of  the  question  two  very  important  considerations.  A  word  will 
explain  these.  First;  the  Investment  Company  will  be  the  peo- 
ples' company,  and  it  will  purchase  only  securities  upon  the  basis 
of  their  actual  w^orth  most  conservatively  estimated.  It  cannot  be 
piqued  into  bidding  more  than  this,  no  matter  who  is  competing 
in  the  purchase  of  a  given  security.  It  can  afford  to  wait  the 
time  when  all  securities  eagerly  will   seek  exchange  for  its  stock. 
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Second;  any  purchaser  who  would  eoter  into  competition  with  the 
Investment  Company  in  such  a  purchase,  would  know  at  the  start 
that  this  Company  would  never  overhid  its  estimate  of  that  actual 
value,  and  that  any  outside  investor  would  be  extremely  unlikely 
to  take  a  risk  for  himself  which  the  ablest  financial  organisation 
of  the  world  had  declined  to  accept  for  the  Investment  Company, 
It  will  he  seen,  therefore,  that  an  investor's  possible  chance  of  mak- 
ing a  profit^  by  entering  into  competition  with  the  Investment  Com- 
pany, would  be  so  exceedingly  small,  and  the  risk  of  loss  so  con- 
siderable, that  the  enterprise  would  not  be  undertaken  without  some 
unusual  incentive.  We  have  seen  that  the  incentive,  from  a 
financiai  standpoint,  would  hardly  be  sufficient  to  induce  an  outside 
investor  to  engage  in  this  competition,  and  we  have  now  to  note  the 
most  cogent  fact  in  the  whole  proposition, —  the  fact  that  there 
would  not  only  not  be  a  sufEeient  pecuniary  incentive  to  lead  an  out- 
sider to  undertake  this  competition,  but  there  tvuuM  be  a  very  great 
financial  inducement  for  hira  to  refrain  from  doing  this  very  thing. 

The  idea  we  mean  to  convey  is  this;  the  shares  in  the  World 
Corporation  Investment  Company  will  be  so  much  more  valuable, 
and  represent  so  much  leas  risk,  than  those  of  any  other  corpora- 
tion, tliat  the  investor  naturally  will  turn  to  these  shares  as  the 
source  of  his  greatest  possible  income.  The  effect  of  this,  of  course, 
will  be  to  deprive  other  securities  of  their  speculative  value,  and 
to  lead  their  posses^sors  to  he  more  than  willing  to  sell  them  upon 
a  basis  of  their  actual  wortli,  for  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
owners  of  the  wealth  of  the  world  will  Im  slower  than  the  small 
investors  to  see  that  tJieir  property,  put  into  World  Corporation  In- 
vestment Company  certificates,  will  yield  them  more  than  it  can  be 
made  to  yield  in  any  other  form.  For  this  reason  there  doubtless 
will  come  a  phase  in  tiie  affairs  of  the  Investment  Corporation  when 
the  securities  of  other  corporations  wdll  be  urged  upon  it. 

All  men  strive  to  gratify  their  desires  with  the  minimum  amount 
of  exertion,  which  already  we  have  found  to  be  the  same  as  saying; 
all  men  strive  to  gratify  the  maximum  number  of  their  desires. 
This  is,  of  course,  as  true  of  the  rich  man  as  of  the  poor  man, 
and  when  the  rich  man  learns  tliat  there  is  a  social  mechanism 
known  as  the  World  Corporation  Inveslment  Company,  which  is  so 
near  f rictionless ;  has  so  little  waste;  consumes  so  little  power;  runs 
BO  smoothly;  is  so  perfectly  balanced  in  the  strain  of  its  parts;  and 
withal,  turns  out  a  greater  product  of  happiness  than  any  other 
known  mechanism,  he  will  be  just  as  anxious  to  send  to  the  scrap- 
heap  the  present  worn-out  and  cumbrous  mechanism,  as  the  New 
York  Central  railroad  would  be  to  exchange  a  broken  down  locomo- 
tive of  the  fifties  for  a  1907  leviathan.  It  will,  of  course,  be  neces* 
sary  to  convince  him  that  such  really  is  the  case  —  we  are  not 
neglecting  that  point  —  but  what  we  are  saying  here,  is  that  he  will 
not  be  slower  to  perceive  facts  than  his  poorer  brother. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  misconception,  we  take  the  liberty  here  of 
mentioning  parenthetically  that  which  we  shall  treat  at  length  in 
its  proper  place.  It  may  be  asked  how  it  is  possible  for  the  holders 
of  securities  to  get  a  larger  total  vie  Id  out  of  World  Corporation 
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than  out  of  the  securities  themeelves,  without  the  aid  of  the  corpora- 
tion? The  answer  to  thia  question  is  twofold.  First;  there  are 
many  scncalled  securities  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Gillette 
system,  are  not  securities  at  all  and  never  will  be  purchased.  Those 
activities,  for  ejtample,  which  minister  to  a  competitive  regime  will, 
many  of  them,  be  entirely  worthless  under  the  new  system  when 
in  full  operation,  T^'hat,  for  a  single  instance,  wouM  he  the  value 
of  the  present  ponderous  advertisement  mechanism  representing 
billions  of  dollars?  So-called  securities  of  this  sort  really  prey  like 
vampires  upon  the  real  securities  and  upon  the  public  at  large.  The 
new  system  would  eliminate  them.  Second;  the  elimination  of  the 
Just -mentioned  "  vampire  securities/^  and  the  proper  organisation 
of  industry;  the  eradication  of  waste,  and  the  hundred  and  one  other 
improvements  incident  to  the  new  system,  would  yield  tenfold  the 
return  ol  the  world's  present  productivity.  Then,  too*  there  are 
numberless  things  which  easily  can  be  done  by  a  solidified  sockty 
which  could  never  be  accomplished  by  individuals  working  as  such. 
Suppose  a  man  had  a  machine  to  construct  and  he  divided  it  into 
a  hundred  parts  and  gave  each  part  to  one  of  a  hundred  different 
workmen,  no  workman  knowing  the  nature  of  the  other  parts,  what 
the  machine  would  be  as  a  whole,  or  the  product  it  was  intended 
to  turn  out.  What  think  you  would  be  the  nature  of  this  resulting 
methanism?  Would  there  likely  be  any  proper  coordination  of 
parts?  By  no  means.  Unless  the  parts  were  constructed  from 
drawings  made  by  a  designer  whose  knowledge  in  this  instance  was 
infallible,  the  resulting  machine  would  be  a  hopeless  failure.  Kow 
the  social  machine  is  of  such  a  nature  that  no  man's  knowledge  can 
be  infallible.  Mistakes  will  arise  and  unforeseen  events  creep  in 
if  we  plan  too  far  ahead,  though  w^e  do  our  utmost  to  avoid  such 
results.  Now,  the  present  system,  under  which  we  live,  is  as  a 
machine  the  special  parts  of  which  are  constructed  by  individual 
workmen  without  knowledge  of,  or  regard  for,  the  other  parts  of 
the  machine  or  the  product  it  is  to  turn  out.  Thus  is  it  that  the 
system  now  in  vogue  is  a  comedy  of  errors;  a  phantasmagoria  of 
maladjustments;  a  labyrinth  of  conflicting  tendencies.  Under  the 
Gillette  system  all  this  will  be  changed.  Every  individual  act  per- 
formed will  have  distinctly  in  mind  a  definite  social  result  and  will 
be  correlated  with  all  other  acts  with  that  end  in  view.  This  will 
give  rise  to  an  efficiency  never  before  reached  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Running  parallel  with  this  productive  efficiency,  and  in- 
teracting with  it  at  every  point,  will  be  the  ineffable  joy  that  comes 
from  a  highly  socialised  intelligence.  That  marvellous  comradery 
which,  in  many  a  battle  has  led  men  eagerly  to  Join  in  a  forlorn 
hope,  will,  in  tins  newer  battle  for  fuUness  of  life,  surround  all  toil 
with  roseate  atmosphere  of  sympathy  —  a  golden  aura  of  glory. 

As  the  new  system  will  have  no  use  whatsoever  for  much  of  the 
cumbrous  mechanism  in  which  great  wealth  is  invested,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that,  during  the  second  stage  of  which  we  are  now"  treating, 
it  will  dawn  upon  those  whose  money  is  invested  in  these  needless 
tributary  activities,  that,  if  they  are  to  realise  anything  out  of  their 
poisesaions,  they  will  have  to  find  some  way  of  exchanging  them 
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for  securities  of  real  value.  TMb  will  lead  them  to  seek  to  sell  their 
posseBsions,  Ab  the  Finance  Board  of  the  Investment  Company  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  thenij  for  a  reason  which  the  public  will 
not  be  slow  to  surmise,  private  investors  will  not  be  at  all  desirous 
of  acquiring  them,  on  the  one  hand,  while  they  will  be  extremely 
desirous  of  securing  shares  in  the  Investment  Company,  on  the 
other.  The  result  will  be  thai  the  money  will  flow  to  the  Invest- 
ment Company,  where  it  will  yield  the  largest  returns,  and  will  not 
flow  to  the  owners  of  these  tributary  securities,  which  securities  ac^ 
cordingly  will  go  a-begging. 

A  similar  condition  of  affairs  will  obtain  in  regard  to  many  ac- 
tivities which  are  largely,  though  not  wholly,  useless.  The  desire 
of  those  representing  these  useless  and  all  but  useless  activities  to  be 
rid  of  their  securities,  will  stimulate  a  similar  desire  on  the  part  of 
those  representing  useful  activities.  Our  present  financial  system 
is  a  veriiable  koiise  of  cards,  as  is  brought  home  even  more  cogently 
by  each  succeeding  panic.  Nothing  better  illustrates  this  than  the 
present  condition  of  affairs  in  this  year  of  our  Lord,  1907.  For 
many  months  past  prices  have  been  soaring  beyond  all  reasonable 
limits.  One  after  another  have  sellers  of  commodities  sought  to 
wring  yet  another  drachma  from  the  purse  of  the  labourer.  The 
rise  in  the  price  of  one  product  has  been  the  excuse  for  advancing 
another^  and  the  advance  of  the  price  of  this  other  an  excuse  for 
siUl  fitrther  advaficing  the  first.  The  cost  of  living  expenses  has 
DOW  far  outrun  the  purchasmg  power  of  labour,  so  that  the  toilers 
have  begun  vigorously  to  retrench.  They  have  been  forced  to  de»j 
crease  their  t'onsumplion,  and  this  has  decreased  the  demand  for 
goods  to  the  point  where  supply  has  far  outrun  it.  Then  come 
the  money  stringency.  Manufacturers  cannot  get  money  in  many' 
cases  even  to  pay  their  help,  therefore,  they  discharge  them.  This 
still  further  decreases  the  purchasing  power,  which  causes  still  fur- 
ther discharges,  which  still  further  decreases  consumption,  which 
causes  still  further  discharge  of  labour^  and  so  on  and  so  on.  The 
house  of  cards  falls  in  an  almost  shapeless  mass  at  scarcely  more 
than  a  touch  of  imaginary  danger.  The  Savings  Banks  do  their 
share  in  shaking  the  structure  to  the  ground  by  the  assumption  of 
a  policy  which,  if  neccsary  is  most  signifirant,  and  which  if  iin« 
necessary  is  littk  short  of  criminal;  —  the  policy  of  forcing  thei 
depositors  to  wait  sixty  days  for  money  which  may  be  an  immediat 
and  vital  necessity  to  them.  Under  such  a  card-house  system,  what 
may  be  expected  to  occur  when  once  the  public  comes  to  realise  that 
the  stock  of  the  World  Corporation  Investment  Company  is  for  safety, 
convenience  and  large  returns,  as  well  as  for  moral  gratification  —  the 
thing  of  all  things  to  possess? 

The  effort  to  procure  this  stock,  which  can  be  secured  only  by 
the  payments  of  a  dollar  in  money  for  each  of  its  shares,  or  its 
equivalent  in  money  of  other  nations,  will  lead  to  a  sale  of  vast 
amounts  of  other  properties,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  this  money. 
tJnrler  such  conrlitions.  it  is  quite  coDceivalile  that  the  purchasini 
powrr  of  money  might  materially  rise,  and  that  the  dollar  pai3 
to  the  Investment  Company  might  be  made  to  purchase  more  than 
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its  ordinary  amount  of  other  securities.  Businesses  eaimot  be  run 
without  money  and,  in  order  to  get  this  money,  business  men  will 
have  to  be  able  to  offer  a  proposition  as  attracti¥e  as  that  which  the 
Investment  Company  will  present  This  they  cannot  do,  for  the 
reason  that  the  Investment  Company  will  be  able  to  offer  all  their 
security,  and  a  thousand  times  more,  as  well  as  the  earning  pos- 
sibilities of  conntless  other  enterprises  as  good  as  the  particular 
one  in  question. 

We  are  considering,  bear  in  mind,  conditions  as  they  will  be  when 
the  World  Corporation  Investment  Company  is  fairly  well  under 
way.  We  are,  if  you  please,  in  the  middle  distance  of  our  picture. 
The  Investment  Company  has  reached  a  point  where  its  earnings 
are  very  large,  and  its  stock  most  eagerly  sought.  The  general  pub- 
lie  has  come  to  realise  that  it  is  the  most  desirable  of  all  invest- 
ments. There  has  grown  up  among  its  shareholders,  due  to  their 
community  of  interest,  a  feeling  of  comradeship  which  is  acting  as 
a  potent  leaven  to  bring  them  into  close  fellowship  with  each  other. 
The  early  glimmerings  of  social  sense  have  now  given  place  to  a 
luminous  ceriainiy  thai  happiness  multiplies  itself  in  volume  ^s  it 
diffuses  itself  beyond  personal  boundaries;  that  ten  men  are  capable 
of  more  than  ten  times  the  happiness  of  one  maoj  just  as  ten  men 
can  perform  in  an  hour  the  task  which  one  man  not  only  could 
not  perform  in  ten  hours,  but,  unaided,  could  never  perform,  how- 
ever long  he  might  strive.  The  ghosts  of  economic  superstitions, 
whose  dry  bones  so  often  have  been  rattled  by  the  authorities  with 
such  terrifying  effect,  must  now  be  considered  as  fairly  well  laid, 
for  the  people  have  learned  at  last  that  there  is  nothing  inconceiv- 
able in  the  idea  that  they  should  own  their  own  production,  arid 
manage  their  own  affairs.  Those  competition-loving  individuals 
who  now  contend  that,  if  left  free,  they  will  do  jnst  what  is  best 
for  their  fellow  man,  hot  who,  withal,  are  mightily  afraid  that 
thiB  fellow  man  shall  have  the  power  to  maJce  sure  that  they  do  it, 
will,  in  all  probability,  at  this  juncture,  have  come  to  realise  that 
competition  is,  in  its  very  essence,  ailtogonistic  to  society,  and  in 
its  personal  effect  degrading  to  morality.  They  even  may  be  will- 
ing to  admit  that  the  golden  rule  of  competition  —  let  the  other 
fellow  look  out  for  himself  is  less  ennobling  than  Christ's  dictum 
"  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have   them  do  to  you/' 

The  power  of  environment  is  great  beyond  all  belief,  yet  we  are 
accustomed  to  hear  intelligent  men  say  that  no  social  reform  is 
possible  nntil  individuals  are  made  better,  and  they  will  tell  you, 
with  oracular  sobriety,  that  the  way  to  make  this  world  an  Eden 
18,  by  individual  methods,  to  alter  the  characters  of  the  fifteen  hun- 
dred million  denizens  of  this  planet.  In  order  to  illustrate  the 
glaring  absurdity  of  such  beliefs,  let  us  consider  a  parallel  case.  Let 
iifl  suppose,  for  example,  that  a  gardener  has  a  lot  of  sunflowers,  or 
other  plants  which  will  thrive  only  in  sunlight,  planted  In  a  densely 
Fhaded  and  thoroughly  uncongenial  spot  Suppose,  while  he  is  ex- 
amining them  and  grieving  over  their  stnnted  growth  and  poor  condi- 
tion, a  neighbour  comes  along  and  says  to  him:  "  Friend,  if  you  will 
take  my  advice  you  will  be  able  to  get  a  good  hed  of  sunflowers. 
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JuBt  you  labour  with  each  one  of  these  mdi^idually  until  you  can 
alter  it  to  fit  its  present  environment  so  that  it  will  thrive.  It  will, 
of  course,  take  you  quite  a  while^  but  it  is  the  only  way  you  can 
get  a  good  bed  of  sunflowers/*  The  gardener  we  may  suppose,  is 
impressed  with  the  oracular  manner  of  his  adviser,  and  determines 
to  follow  his  advice.  Unremittingly  he  labours  with  each  individual 
plant.  Many  of  them  wither  and  die;  a  few  hold  their  own;  and 
gome  rare  cases  seem,  after  a  long  time,  to  show  a  little  improvement. 
As  a  sunflower  bed,  however,  the  whole  thing  is  a  miserable  failure, 
and  even  the  very  best  specimens  as  individuals  are  poor  beside  the 
ordinary  specimens  in  a  successful  bed.  One  day,  when  he  is  in 
despair^  another  neighbour  chances  along  and  remarks  upon  the  sorry 
condition  of  the  flower  bed.  The  gardener  tells  him  how  hard  he  has 
worked  to  follow  the  advice  given  him,  and  with  what  pitiable  re- 
sults. Then  neighbour  number  two  says :  "  I'm  not  much  of  a 
gardener,  but  I  know  a  thing  or  two  about  what  environment  will 
do  for  human  beings, —  for  I  have  read  what  happened  to  the  con- 
victs sent  to  Australia,  and  bow  their  children  became  some  of  the 
finest  citizens  of  the  worlds, — -  and  I'm  willing  to  bet  you  a  bright 
penny  that  if  you'll  take  tliose  miserable  looking  sunflowers  care- 
fully up  by  the  roots  and  set  tiiem  over  yonder  in  the  full  glare  of 
the  SUB,  where  the  soil  suits  them,  you'll  be  agreeably  astonished  at 
the  result,"  "  But,"  protests  the  gardener,  "  my  other  adviser  as- 
sured me  that  the  only  way  to  get  a  good  bed  of  sunflowers  was  by 
working  with  each  individual  as  an  individual/'  "  And  you  found, ^* 
replies  the  other,  "that  about  as  soon  as  you  began  to  affect  the  in- 
dividual, and  sometimes  soonerj  it  died,  and  you  had  to  begin  all 
over  again  with  the  next  generation.  Come,  now,  isn't  it  so  ? " 
"It  is,  indeed,^*  ruefully  admits  the  gardener,  fully  convinced  now 
that  this  man's  advice  is  worth  following.  The  next  day,  the 
weather  being  favourable  to  transplanting,  he  sets  all  his  sunflowers 
in  congenial  soil  where  the  sun  wiU  shine  upon  them  all  day,  and  as 
propliesied,  tiie  result  is  an  j^greeable  surprise.  In  a  few  days  he 
can  fairly  see  them  grow.  Little,  spindling  plants  that  he  had  de- 
spaired of,  toughen  up  and  grow  strong  and  rank.  He  has  tried 
both  methods  J  and  learned  the  power  of  environment. 

With  men  the  story  is  the  same  as  with  sunflowers.  The  great 
thing  is  environment.  Most  of  our  acts  result  from  habits.  Our 
habits  result  from  our  activities*  Our  environment  determines  the^e 
activities  in  an  overwhelming  degree.  In  the  largest  sense  almost  | 
everything  is  environment.  Even  those  who  would  act  upon  us  in- 
dividually are  a  part  of  our  environment,  and  are,  therefore,  only 
advocating  a  change  in  a  relatively  insignificant  part  of  our  environ- 
ment, instead  of  in  a  vital  part. 

The  fundamental  and  overwhelming  advantage  of  the  Gillette 
system  lies  in  its  power  radically  to  change  environment  for  the 
better. 
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Th'  printin'-press  Isn't  wondherful.  What^s  wondherful  is  that  aimj- 
body  shud  want  it  to  go  on  doin'  what  it  does. 

E.  P.  Dunne. 

There  is  in  San  Francisco  one  newspaper  proprietor  who  has  recently 
promulgated  as  his  motto  what  should  be  adopted  by  scores  of  news- 
papers in  America:     **Damn  morality;  what  we  want  is  prosperity." 

8an  Francisco  Star, 

Some  people,  .  .  .  think  it  is  easy  to  tell  a  politician.  Of  course, 
you  can  tell  a  politician  almost  anything,  but  he  does  not  remember  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  politician  tells  you  anything,  move  the  decimal 
point  three  places  to  the  left,  subtract  twenty-three,  take  the  square  root, 
and  divide  by  seven.    Then  believe  only  half  the  remainder. 

A  politician  lives  on  pap,  perquisites,  peanuts  and  press  notices. 

Ellis  0.  Jones. 

If  ye  don't  use  wan  iv  ye'er  limbs  f'r  a  year  or  so  ye  can  niver  use  it 
again.    So  it  is  with  gin'rosity. 

E.  P.  Dunne. 

An  athlete  is  a  man  that  is  not  strong  enough  f 'r  wurruk. 

/did. 

Most  of  our  ills  come  from  trying  to  get  more  out  of  life  than  there 
is  in  it. 

Elbert  Hubbard. 

Onwee,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  ingrowin'  money. 

E.  P.  Dunne. 

First  Magnate:  "This  problem  of  taking  care  of  the  poor  is  a  hard 
one." 

Second  Magnate:  "Most  difficult,  it's  easy  enough  to  get  money  from 
them,  but  it  ruins  them  to  give  it  back." 

Life. 

Man  moves  in  a  mysterious  way  his  blunders  to  perform. 

Elbert  Hubbard. 
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ONTINUING  our  consideration  of  conditions  as  they 
may  be  expected  to  exist  under  the  partially  matured 
Gillette  system,  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  its  grad- 
ual differentiation  from  the  present  rugline,  we  may 
next  consider  the  condition  of  the  labourer.  As  the 
Investment  Company  proceeds  with  its  purchase  of 
securities  recommended  by  its  Finance  Board,  it  constantly  will  be 
coming  into  possession  of  a  controlling  interest  in  various  enterprises. 
Where  these  enterprises  are  run  as  efficiently  as  possible,  the  In- 
vestment Company  naturally  will  leave  them  in  their  present  hands 
for  a  period.  When  we  reflect,  however,  upon  the  tremendous  scupr 
which  the  new  system  will  then  have  attained,  when  we  consider  its 
immense  resources  for  cheapening  production,  for  transporting  goods, 
and  for  raising  consumptive  efficiency,  and  add  to  all  this  tlie  fact 
that  competition,  with  its  terrible  advertising  and  other  wastes,  will 
then  have  become  an  almost  vanishing  factor,  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  asking  ourselves  where  any  present  industry  can  be  found,  the 
methods  of  w^hich  will  not  seem  like  chaos  when  compared  with  the 
efficiency  of  the  new  regime. 

Certain  it  is  that  many  of  the  corporations  will,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  directorate  of  the  Investment  Company,  need  overhauling  and 
reorganising^  and  this  they  will  get  as  soon  as  the  Investment  Com- 
pany secures  a  controlling  interest.  The  doing  away  with  competi- 
tion will  not  mean  what  it  always  has  meant  heretofore,  namely,  the 
delivering  of  tlie  people  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  MonopoUf, 
but  simply  will  mark  the  time  when  cooperation  takes  its  rightful 
place  in  the  sphere  of  human  economics.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  those  who  clamonr  for  a  comf>etitive  regime  do  so  upon  the  as- 
Buraption  that  the  only  choice  is  between  competition  and  monopoly, 
apparently  never  realising  that  the  choice  is  between  codperalion, 
**  free  compdiiion/'  and  monopoly.  To  make  matters  still  worse 
there  has  now  grown  up  a  propaganda  which  is  doing  its  best  to 
make  tlie  public  believe  that  **  free  competition"  is  the  same  thing 
as  fuoperation.  What  is  to  be  gained  by  thus  wTenching  our  serv- 
iceable language  out  of  all  recognition,  and  making  of  detinition  a 
sheer  travcsit^,  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  see.  It  seems  aston- 
ishingly easy  for  certain  of  these  individualists  to  become  so  seif- 
mad  that  their  view  of  social  relations  requires  an  anamorphoscope 
to  render  it  intelligible. 

Whenever  the  Investment  Company  reorganises  an  industry  it 
naturally  will  aim  to  secure  the  highest  possible  efficiency.  If  it 
has  a  man  in  one  industry  who  would  be  much  more  valuable  in  an- 
other, it  would  be  as  inevitable  that  it  should  seek  to  get  him  to 
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change  his  occupation  as  it  would  be  for  an  intelligent  foreman  of  a 
machine  shop  to  put  a  bench-worker  upon  lathe  work,  if  he  had  a 
far  superior  skill  in  that  branch  of  the  work.  As  the  Investment 
Company  develops,  therefore,  it  will  be  but  natural  that  there  will 
be  a  continuous  llow  of  labour  from  one  industry  to  another,  as 
soon  as  men  come  to  realise  that  they  can  trust  the  organisation  to 
see  that  they  have  remunerative  employment  in  pursuits  for  which 
they  are  best  fitted,  and  in  which,  for  this  reason,  they  take  most 
pleasure.  Indeed,  this  very  shifting  will  be  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  corporation  will  increase  its  efBciency,  In  this  way  will 
the  stockholders  in  the  corporation  come  to  look  upon  the  Company 
in  the  light  of  an  employer  who  strives  to  be  perfectly  just. 

It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  directorate,  other  things  equal,  always 
to  seek  to  employ  its  own  shareholders  in  preference  to  others.  This 
it  naturally  will  do,  because  it  will  have  learned  the  immense  value 
of  that  esprit  de  corps  which  results  from  a  community  of  interests^ 
and  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  worker  that  he  is  raakmg  *'  profits  '* 
for  himself.  We  have  said,  *'  other  things  equal,"'  by  which  we 
would  be  understood  to  imply  that  the  directorate  w^ould  not  employ 
an  ineOicient  stockholder  in  preference  to  an  efficient  outsider.  It 
is  not  likely,  bowever,  that  these  distinctions  of  ctficiencVj  betw^een 
outsiders  and  insiders,  will  ever  be  a  factor  in  an  organisation  com- 
prising hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  of  every  kind  and  shade  of 
ability  and  talent.  The  workers  of  the  Investment  Company,  which 
will  be  much  the  same  thing  as  saying  its  shareholders,  will  soon 
become  accustomed  to  look  to  the  Corporation  for  employment.  Any 
man,  therefore,  who  is  engaged  in  Tvork  which  he  believes  does  not 
offer  him  an  adequate  opportunity  lor  his  abilities,  naturally  will 
apply  to  the  officers  of  the  Company  for  a  position  more  suited  to 
his  tastes  among  some  one  of  its  myriad  enterprises.  As  the  direc- 
torate will  fully  realise  that,  as  a  rule,  men  do  best  that  wliich  they 
like  best,  it  will  be  their  policy  to  encourage,  rather  than  to  frown 
upon  tliese  changes,  until  each  man  has  reached  the  point  at  which 
his  productive  and  consumptive  efficiency  is  at  its  maximum.  In 
applying  for  a  position,  or  a  change  of  position,  the  applicant  nat- 
urally will  offer  any  assurances  he  can  command  of  his  ability  to  fill 
the  coveted  position.  It  will  be  as  natural  for  him  to  otfer  these 
as  it  will  be  for  the  officers  to  desire  them,  and  so  there  will  grow 
up,  almost  spontaneously,  a  method  of  examination.  We  refer  to 
this  tendency  here  in  order  to  show  how  natural  is  the  unfoldment 
of  the  (iillette  system.  Later,  in  its  proper  place,  we  shall  show  a 
final  method  of  examination. 

We  have  explained  how  the  stockholders  of  the  Company  will  turn 
thereto  for  employment,  and  we  now  scarcely  need  mention  that 
outsiders  wishing  employment  will  not  infrequently  become  stock- 
holders with  that  end  in  view.  The  Corporation  will  at  first,  of 
course,  pay  wages  in  the  form  of  money.  As  the  public  comes  to  re- 
alise the  value  of  the  investment  stock,  much  of  this  money  will 
come  back  again  to  the  Company  as  payment  for  stock,  and,  as  time 
goes  on  and  the  earnings  become  larger,  this  tendency  to  make  all 
investments  through  the  Corporation  will  daily  become  greater-     In 
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this  way  will  grow  up,  in  the  minds  of  the  shareholders,  a  desire, 
wlienever  practicable,  to  exchange  services  for  corporation  certilicates. 
To  the  man  who  has  earned  a  dollar  which,  if  paid  him  in  money 
he  immediately  will  use  to  purchase  a  certificates  it  will  seem  an 
unnecessary  roundabout  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  to 
hand  out  a  dollar  which  at  once  he  passes  back  as  payment  for  a 
certihcate.  It  will  seem  to  hiin  a  more  rational  short-cut  to  take  the 
certificate  in  the  first  place,  and  leave  the  money  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Money  is  need  as  a  measure  of  value  and  as  a  representative  of 
value.  The  non-speculative  shares  of  the  Investment  Company 
which,  so  long  as  issued,  can  always  be  had  for  a  dollar,  and  which 
can,  under  any  ordinary  circumstances,  be  sold  for  the  same  amount, 
will  serve  as  a  unit  of  measure,  and  they  certainly  will  be  taken  aa 
an  evidence  of  value  by  the  man  who  considers  them  desirable  ob- 
jects of  purchase.  We  wish  to  show,  at  this  juncture,  how  it  will  be 
quite  natural  for  the  general  public  to  come  to  realise  tliat  money  is 
only  a  factor  in  exchange,  and  that  if  the  exchange  can  as  well  be 
made  without  it  in  its  present  form,  it  is  a  quite  needless  factor. 
Since  World  Corporation  certificates  will  be  the  most  eagerly  sought 
of  all  investments,  and  since,  furthermore,  they  will  be  promptly  ex- 
changeable for  money,  they  will  as  readily  purchase  commodities  as 
certified  checks  now  purchase  them.  For  ail  objects  of  wealth  not 
in  the  control  of  the  Corporation,  they  will  be  accepted  nnquestioa- 
ingly.  For  objects  of  wealth  controlled  by  the  Corporation  they  will 
be  readily  exchangeable,  either  in  their  original  form,  or  through  the 
intermediate  form  of  money  resultiug  from  their  sale.  So  far  then 
as  they  who  are  members  of  the  Corporation  are  concerned,  there 
will  be  little  use  for  what  we  now  know  as  money,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  shares,  so  long  as  these  shares  are  permitted 
to  circulate.  Since,  however,  the  Corporation  looks  forward  to  a 
time  when  all  of  these  shares  will  repose  in  the  treasury  of  the  Hold- 
ings Company,  it  is  evident  that  tliese  certificates  could  not  continue, 
as  a  relatively  perfect  substitute  for  money.  Something  else  will 
be  needed,  and  something  else  will  be  supplied,  as  will  be  described 
later  in  its  proper  place. 

Money  is  the  common  denominator  of  all  desires.  It  is  that 
thing  which  most  easily  can  be  changed  into  any  other  thing  which 
man  may  covet  Its  value  rests  in  this  universality  of  exchange- 
ability and  this  universality  of  exchangeability  is  the  very  thing 
which  makes  it  the  most  eagerly  sought  of  all  commodities,  for  money 
Ss  a  commodity  as  much  as  corn  or  potatoes.  It  simply  is  that  com- 
modity which  is  most  generally  desired.  Should  men  generally  come 
to  desire  somithing  else  more  than  they  covet  what  we  now  know 
as  money,  that  something  else  would,  by  very  virtue  of  generality  of 
desire,  become  the  real  money,  degrading  what  we  now  know  as  money 
fo  the  level  of  a  secondary  commodity.  When  the  time  comes  that 
the  shares  of  the  Investment  Company  are  more  prized  throughout 
the  world  than  the  dollar  they  represent,  they  will  practically  be 
money,  with  the  exception  that  creditors  legally  may  be  able  to  re- 
fuse to  accept  them.     As  these  creditors,  however,  will  mostly  be 
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HifmlMTH  of  ilw  (,Virjn>mtion,  it  will  be  uasy  to  secure  a  general  agree- 
ntriil  tci  acrcpt  tlie  ahurea  for  ail  demands,  on  the  one  hand,  while, 
hirkmi^  \\m  u^iTrrnont,  it  would,  on  the  other  hand^  be  perfectly 
(>iiKy  to  riMlreni  Ihrm*  shares  for  legal  tender  money  where  desira* 
bl*\  IndetMh  the  iniTe  fact  that  anybody  could  redeem  ihem  would 
rrricler  errditorK  wilhng  to  receive  them  in  payment  for  all  demands- 
\Ve  do  nut  U'A  it  necessary,  at  this  juneture,  further  to  elalxyrate 
our  (lie night  u|ion  the  subjcK't  of  money.  It  is  enough  for  our  pri»- 
erd  pni|HiHi*  tn  shtiw  lunv  there  will  grow  up  in  the  public  mind  m 
ct*niH'[irion  thut  Uu*  evidenees  of  value  issued  by  the  Company  will 
mM've  m  an  mvunite  measure  and  a  sufficient  token.  From  this  the 
rent  will  rvolve  n8  nuHi rally  as  a  bud  unfolds. 

h  siHiuH  a  litting  plme  lu're  to  answer  a  question  which  may 
arij^o  111  the  readers  mind.  This  question  may  formulate  its^ 
in  f<oiuc»  mvh  plirase  as  this,  **What  is  to  hinder  the  officers  of  the 
tVvriHvralion  from  beitiming  autocrats,  with  the  power  to  give  or  to 
witlihoKl  employment  at  their  own  sweet  will?"  The  complete  aiK 
nwt'r  to  thi»  t|uestion  belongs  to  the  next  department  of  our  eubjectt 
and  il«  details  would  be  out  of  place  here.  In  order,  hoTreTer,  to 
uliow  tlie  rt'ader  that  we  do  not  propose  to  neglect  thi£  point, 
aldo  for  the  purpose  of  further  diowing  bow  naturallj  die 
unfolds  itialf,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  Initiative,  the  ~ 
dum  and  the  Power  of  Recall  irrevocably  embodied  in  the 
atruetua*  of  the  ofganisatioii.  Holding  these  proTisioiia  : 
la  an  ultimate  safciguardi  let  na  examine  for  a  moment  the 
ad  the  aystem  aloi^  Iheae  lines. 

Aa  tlie  CVrporatioii  tecvirea  cootiol  of  a  great  munber  ol 
tri<«»  it  will  classify  tbeae^  plaici^g  eadi  in  charge  of  the  ;  ' ' 
it  oaa  cmimind>    In  thk  m^j  will  grow  np  heads  of 
whoat  itttii>rjf  ia  Ihair  btd^  of  ottee.    These  heads  of 
will  htt#  %  dtlermiiiiiig  toiei  as  to  the  fitaen  or  — *' 
parlictikr  aMua  to  do  the  wtiric  of  their  departmental 
o«or»  it  the  Initiatite^  the  BafoiandoMi  mud  the  PMner  ( 
la  Mt  to  bt  oottfined  io  the  IsfoslBieiit  Company  afid  dia 
Oompai^)  bat  ia  to  be  embodied  in  each  and  eretj 

tto  iwlnihiwl^  il  vill  ^aoi  that  ai  07  tme,  a 
it  mU  be  Iba  aaifofB  i«K  tbrn^at  ite 
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observanco  of  any  merely  conventional  ideas  of  equity  with  regard  to 
a  few  individuals.  The  theory  that  he  wlio  has  the  largest  financial 
stake  in  an  organisation  shonld  have  the  loudest  financial  voice,  may, 
or  may  not  be  tenable  from  the  competitive  standpoint.  It  certainly 
can  have  no  weight  in  a  system  where  finances  play  a  vanishing  part, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  where,  on  the  other,  non-monetary  considerations 
are  of  the  utmost  importance.  In  the  third  place,  because  the  holder 
of  one  share  of  stock  chooses  to  double  his  holdings,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  doubles  his 
directive  sagacity,  which  is  to  say,  that  the  ability  to  purchase  stock 
of  a  corporation  is  no  assurance  w*batever  of  a  corresponding  ability 
successfully  to  manage  such  corporation.  If  it  have  any  evidential 
weight  whatever  along  such  lines,  the  most  that  can  be  said  of  it 
would  be  that  there  is  some  degree  of  probability  that  he,  who  has 
drawn  to  himself  enough  of  this  w^orld's  goods  to  buy  a  large  block 
of  stock,  might  be  expected  to  be  able  to  use  that  stock  so  as  to  con- 
iinue  to  draw  to  himself  large  portions  of  the  world *s  wealth.  Were 
this  postulate  proved,  it  would  all  check  very  well  with  the  ideals  of 
a  murderously  competitive  regime,  but  it  woidd  represent  the  one 
condition,  which,  more  than  all  others,  the  Gillette  system  is  de- 
termined to  eradicate.  We  cannot  repeat  too  often  that,  under  the 
Gillette  system,  all  questions  of  good  or  bad,  of  right  or  wrong,  of 
justice  or  injustice,  are  referable,  not  to  the  individnalisiic  aggre- 
gate  of  our  present  competitive  regime,  but  to  that  larger  social  ag- 
gregate wiiich,  in  the  Gillette  system  is,  and  ever  must  be,  the  court 
of  last  appeaL 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  new  system  folly  appreciates  that  *'  everg- 
body  is  wiser  than  anghodg/'  on  the  one  hand,  while,  on  the  other, 
it  has  observed  how  easy  it  is  to  corrupt  individuals,  and  how  all  but 
impossible  it  is  to  corrupt  large  masses.  By  this  one-man-one-vote 
policy  is  secured  the  democracy  which  comes  from  a  diffusion  of 
government,  thus  preventing  those  fatal  oligarchic  tendencies  which 
invariably  follow  any  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  be  who  becomes  a 
member  of  the  new  s^^stem,  whether  he  own  one  share  or  a  million, 
has  a  right,  whicli  in  the  opinion  of  the  organisation  traverses  all 
other  rights  whatsoever — the  right  to  life,  to  liberty  and  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness — ^tlie  right,  in  short,  to  gratify  his  desires  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent  compatible  with  the  equal  rights  of  others. 
If,  DOW,  any  other  considerations  interfere  with,  or  threaten,  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  right,  they  cannot  be  tolerated ;  and  the  granting  to 
one  man,  because  of  his  larger  investment,  a  louder  voice  in  the  or- 
ganisation's affairs,  not  only  would  menace  but  would  prevent  the 
free  exercise  of  this  right,  even  as  it  now  prevents  it  under  our  com- 
petitive regime. 

In  the  sixth  place,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  new  system 
quickly  will  work  out  of  the  stock  stage,  so  that,  in  a  relatively  few 
years,  there  will  be  no  certificates  outstanding  as  indications  of  any 
one's  right  to  vote,  At  this  time,  therefore,  it  is  self-evident  that 
he  who  formerly  owued  a  thousand  shares  should  not  expect  to  cast 
any  more  votes  than  he  who  formerly  owned  one  share*  Since,  then, 
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resentatioo  coma  not  persist,  it  would  be  lolly  to  xnaugu" 
rate  it,  for  it  is  the  charai-teristic  feature  of  the  new  system  that  it  is 
a  normal  growth  froui  seed  to  flower  with  no  sudden  changes  and  no 
violent  uprootings. 

Many  more  reasons  could  be  given  for  this  one-person-one- vote 
policy,  but  enougli  has  been  said  to  show  any  experienced  reader  the 
wisdom  of  the  course.  Nor  is  this  all  In  order  to  prevent  design* 
ing  individuals  from  seeking  to  exercise  undue  influence,  it  will  be 
the  policy  of  the  organisation,  not  only  m  its  corporate  activities 
but  everywhere  else,  absolutely  to  refuse  to  recognise  any  kind  or 
sort  of  proxy.  Its  members  will  not  be  permitted  to  cast  their  votes 
through  a  proxy.  The  object  of  this  reguktion  is  to  prevent  de- 
signing men  from  getting  a  lot  of  proxies  which  they  use  to  further 
their  own  selfish  interests.  A  man  cannot  vote  for  governor  by  proxy, 
and  there  is  no  more  reason  why  he  should  vote  in  that  manner  for 
the  personnel  of  his  organisation.  In  order  to  facilitate  voting  on  the 
part  of  those  who  conveniently  cannot  go  to  the  voting  centres,  a  sy^ 
tern  of  voting  by  mail  ivill  be  inaugurated,  each  ballot  thus  presented 
to  be  properly  made  out  and  signed*  This  matter  of  voting  is  treated 
elsewbere,  for  which  reason  we  need  not  further  particularise  here. 

As  the  Corporation  enlarges  so  that  the  structure  of  each  depart- 
ment of  industry  becomes  a  complex  mechanism^  it  will  be  the  pur- 
pose of  the  system  to  make  each  department  in  a  large  measure  self- 
governing,  which  is  to  say,  that  it  will  attempt  so  to  officer  each  in- 
dustry that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  it  often  to  interfere  in  its 
internal  government.  Thus  there  will  grow  up  in  each  department 
a  corps  of  officers  and  lieutenants  some  of  whom,  at  the  start,  doubt- 
less will  have  been  appointed  by  the  main  organisation,  but  most 
of  whom  will  have  been  elected  by^ — -and  all  of  w^hom  will  be  eub- 
je<.*t  to, —  the  wishes  of  the  main  body  of  workers  in  that  depart- 
ment. 

We  must  caution  the  reader  constantly  to  keep  in  mind  that  this 
is  not  a  competitive  regime;  that,  therefore,  every  worker  in  a  de- 
partment will,  in  a  sense,  be  an  officer  ever  on  the  lookout  for  ineffi- 
ciency, slothfulnesB  or  waste.  It  will  be  to  the  interest  of  each  man  in 
a  shoe  shop,  or  at  a  carpenter's  bench,  to  see  that  his  fellow  worker 
slights  neither  the  quality  nor  the  quantity  of  his  product;  for  each 
will  realise  that  he  must  suffer  for  his  hrothe/s  inefficiency.  In 
this  great  brotherhood  no  one  will  be  permitted  to  poison  the  stream 
of  life  from  which  all  must  drink.  The  poisoned  food  supplies;  the 
diseased  meats,  the  adulterated  products  which  are  now  killing  hu- 
manity by  the  thousands,  would  never  be  tolerated  for  a  minute 
under  such  a  system  as  that  which  Mr.  Gillette  proposes.  Not  only 
could  there  never  be  any  incentive  for  producing  anything  but  the 
very  highest  and  purest  grade  of  products,  but,  i^ere  it  possible 
attempt  to  lower  this  fitandard,  the  man  who  did  it  would  find  hie 
self  a  social  pariah  unable  to  get  any  sort  of  emplo\Tnent  until 
had  proved  his  moral  reforniation.  It  is  one  thing  to  can  meat  unde 
a  competitive  system,  where  the  few  who  handle  a  certain  vile 
know  better  than  ever  to  eat  it, —  and  quite  another  thing  to 
meat  under  a  cooperative  system  on  a  scale  so  large  that  the  product 
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ill  reach  everybody  who  indulges  in  such  articles  of  food,  and  where 
every  selfish,  as  well  as  every  unselfish  reason  makes  for  the  high- 
est possible  standard  of  equality.  The  difference  is  the  difference 
between  the  housewife  cooking  for  her  own  family  and  the  same 
woman  providing  for  strange  boarders  at  a  large  hotel*  In  short, 
they  who  have  not  the  social  sense  still  will  be  careful  of  their  own, 
while  they  who  have  the  social  sense  regard  all  mankind  as  their  own, 
and  are,  ihereforej  considerate  of  the  welfare  of  all. 

It  doubtless  will  have  occurred  to  the  reader  that,  when  the  World 
Corporation  Investment  Company  shall  have  acquired  control  of  a 
great  number  of  industries,  an  economy  naturally  will  be  effected  by 
bringing  at  least  those  of  a  similar  nature  into  proximity  with  one 
another.  Thus  there  gradually  will  come  about  an  industrial  clas- 
sification,  with  the  result  that  the  real  estate  values  will  fail  at  the 
places  from  which  these  industries  are  taken,  and  will  nse  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  newer  home.  When  this  course  becomes  wide- 
spread, land  will  be  a  perilous  investment,  at  least,  in  those  localities 
which  the  Corporation  elects  to  abandon*  Employing,  as  it  will, 
millions  of  people,  it  will  have  the  power  to  dictate  terms  to  the  most 
obdurate  brand  of  landlordism.  We  have  had  ample  opportunity  in 
this  country  to  observe  the  attitude  of  towns  toward  trunk  lines  ex- 
pected to  pass  in  their  vicinity  ^  have  seen  communities  ruined  by 
the  new  railroad  leaving  them  a  little  matter  of  five  or  ten  miles  to 
one  sideband  we  need,  therefore,  no  more  than  refer  to  the  far 
greater  power  which  ultimately  will  vest  in  this  Corporation.  Its 
locations  will  be  the  commercial  garden-spots  of  the  world.  AU 
communities  eagerly  will  bid  for  them,  and  those  particular  die* 
tricta  which  have  the  greatest  natural  facilities  will,  of  course,  win 
the  prizes. 

We  are  speaking  atill,  be  it  remembered,  of  the  system  in  its  in- 
termediate stage.  When  it  has  become  all-inclusive,  the  matter  of 
land  values  will  not  bother  any  one  —  not  even  the  former  landlord. 
In  this  transition  period,  however,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  opera- 
tions of  so  large  a  Corporation  will  materially  affect  land  values. 
The  reader  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  as  soon  as  the  new 
system  is  regarded  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  values  along  many  lines 
VfWl  crumble  up  like  empty  puff-halls.  That  thing  which  univer- 
sally is  regarded  as  of  less  value  than  the  stock  of  the  Investment 
Company  will  not  be  salable  either  for  stock  or  for  money,  for  the 
reason  that  he  who  has  the  money  to  buy  it,  being  able  to  buy  stock 
will  buy  that  instead.  In  this  way  will  be  discovered  many  an 
elaborate  commercial  house  of  cards  which  will  fall  at  the  merest 
breath* 

As  the  operations  of  the  Investment  Company  will  be  world-wide, 
and  as  it  will  number  among  its  shareliolders  members  of  every 
race;  and  further,  as  its  directorate  will  be  chosen  with  a  view  to 
the  number  of  shareliolders  of  each  race,  it  is  evident  that,  if  any 
country  refrained  from  purchasing  the  Corporation's  stock,  it  easily 
might  find  its  productive  engines  run  by  foreign  engineers.  The 
new  system  addresses  itself  not  to  sects,  nations,  or  races,  but  to 
the  whole  human  race,  and  it  ever  will  have  at  heart  the  good  of 
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tliis  iargest  aggregate.  If  this  good  nei^essi tales  the  shifting  of  the 
population  of  au  entire  country,  and  tlie  Corporatioo  were  able  to  do 
it,  it  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  It  will  be  seen,  tlierefore,  llmt 
if  countries  wish  to  have  a  voice  in  the  maDagement  of  their  own 
industries  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  see  to  it  that  they  are 
represented  upon  the  Board  of  whatever  organisation  secures  con- 
trol of  these  iodustries. 

The  Investment  Company  will  operate  upon  the  exchanges  of 
every  country  m  the  world  where  proper  securities  are  to  be  had  at 
a  proper  price.  Thus  we  may  see  liow  the  government  of  eacli  coun- 
try will  find  it  advisable  to  encourage,  rather  than  to  discourage,  the^ 
purchase  of  the  Investment  Company's  shares.  Let  us  offer  as 
illustration  a  condition  of  affairs  which  we  feel  sure  will  never  be 
permitted  to  obtain.  Suppose,  for  example,  it  were  possible  for 
some  power  to  dissuade  Amerieans  from  ac(juiring  shares  in  the  In- 
vestment Company,  and  suppose,  therefore,  that  immense  blocks  of 
this  stotrk  were  sold  in  England,  and  that  this  money,  so  obtaine" 
came  back  to  America  and  purchased  control  of  all  our  industria 
arteries,  for  England  easily  could  command  the  money  to  accomplish 
this  within  a  reasonable  period.  What  would  then  be  the  result? 
We  should  find  all  our  productive  machinery  engineered  by  a  di- 
rectorate of  Englishmen,  engineered  not  for  our  own  personal  profit, 
but  with  the  sole  view  to  tlie  purposes  of  an  organisation  of  which 
we  had  refused  to  become  a  part.  Does  the  thought  of  England  coi 
trolling  our  industries  seem  a  violent  supposition?  If  so,  we  invit 
the  reader  to  consider  to  what  an  extent  this  condition  already  ob- 
tains. We  beg  him  carefully  to  read,  with  this  end  in  view,  the  array 
of  facts  upon  this  subject  presented  in  the  first  volume  of  tliis  work, 
under  the  heading  '*  Our  Land  Graff 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  World  Corporation  Investment  Company^ 
as  it  would  be  that  of  any  good  business  organisation,  to  increase  to 
the  utmost  the  ethciency  of  all  those  connected  with  it.  When  the 
Company  has  spread  its  inlluence  throughout  the  length  ami  breadth 
of  the  world,  and  has  gotten  for  the  heads  of  its  various  industries 
the  ablest  talent  the  world  can  afford,  it  is  inevitable  that  it  will 
come  to  wish  that  this  talent  were  more  plenty;  that  it  were  plenty 
enough,  in  fact,  to  extend  itself  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Com- 
pany's workers.  It  will  lie  imperative  that  each  chief  of  a  depart- 
ment shall  find  skilled  lieutenants  upon  whom  he  can  depend.  To 
secure  these,  with  ideas  in  harmony  with  his  own,  it  will  be  necessaryJ 
for  him  to  educate  them  to  the  work  in  hand.  He  naturali^y  will  se»i 
cure  some  of  his  timber  for  instruction  from  those  wiio  wish  to 
work  in  his  industry  but  are  not  fully  skilled  in  its  requirements, 
and  each  departmental  head  soon  will  come  to  notice  that,  after  he 
has  supplied  his  own  more  pressing  need  for  lieutenants,  there  still 
is  left  a  vast  deal  of  talent  and  ability  of  an  order  too  high  to 
waste.  Under  this  condition  of  affairs  the  departmental  heads  surely 
will  discover  that  they  can  find  a  use  for  a  far  greater  number  of  lieu- 
tenants than  originally  they  supposed  to  be  necessary, —  in  short, 
it  will  be  borne  in  upon  them  that  every  last  man  in  their  department 
profitably  could  be  made  a  lieutenant,  had  he  but  the  skill,  and  the 
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initiative  which  comes  from,  and  is  a  part  of  it;  and  the  truth  will 
cx>me  home  to  each  industrial  head  that,  in  this  way,  the  efficiency  of 
his  working  organisation  can  be  increased  to  an  extent  scarcely 
dreamed  of  before.  The  result  of  alt  this  will  be  that,  gradually  and 
almost  imperceptibly  at  the  start,  there  will  grow  up  a  system  of 
industrial  education  to  which  any  man  in  tlie  world  may  be  eligible. 
Young  men,  beginning  life  with  a  definite  knowledge  of  what  they 
wish  to  do,  will  find  here  an  opportunity  to  fit  themselves  for  iheir 
life's  work.  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who,  under  our  ex- 
isting system,  have  been  deprived  of  their  primary  education,  it  will 
be  most  natural  that  the  new  system  should  offer  such  unfortunates 
an  opportunity  to  gain  this  primary  education  at  the  same  time  that 
they  acquire  the  technictal  training  to  fit  them  for  their  choseD  call- 
ing. The  equipment  necessary  to  educate  such  in  the  primary 
branches  may  just  as  well  be  used  for  children,  as  for  uneducated 
adults,  and  this  undoubtedly  will  be  the  case  until,  in  the  end,  it  will 
be  possible  to  start  the  education  of  the  child  in  the  new  system's 
kindergarten,  and  to  keep  on  educating  him  throughout  his  life;  to 
educate  him  so  perfectly  that  he  will  find  himself  in  his  chosen  pur- 
Buit,  doing  the  world*8  work  joyfully  and  efficiently ^  without  scarcely 
knowing  when  he  began  to  do  it,  his  education,  in  the  meantime,  con- 
tinuing to  any  extent  he  may  desire.  Compare  this  with  the  pres- 
ent regime,  under  wliich  young  men  are  educated  (?)  until  they 
feel  themselves  too  gwA  to  work  at  any  but  certain  favourite 
pursuits,  and  who  find  tliemselves,  after  four  years  in  college,  so 
hopelessly  detached  from  life  and  all  its  vital  processes,  that  they  are 
as  helpless  as  chips  upon  an  angry  sea.  They  have  been  educated 
out  of  life  while  pretending  to  educate  themselves  for  life.  The 
best,  the  most  formative  years  of  their  youth,  have  been  spent  in  an 
abortive  classicism  and  a  chaotic  smattering  of  science  scarcely  more 
real,  with  the  result  that,  when  they  leave  college  witli  the  fond 
belief  that  they  are  fitted  for  tlie  exigencies  of  life,  they  suddenly  find 
themselves  face  to  face  with  what  seems  to  them  a  great,  blank,  un- 
meaning and  impassible  walL  To  pass  through  it  is  impossilile  for 
them.  To  st^ale  it  seems  a  hopeless  task.  To  understand  it  is  out 
of  the  question,  so  they  turn  away  intellectually  jostled,  bewildered 
and  abashed,  knowing  not  what  to  do  or  whither  to  go;  and  this  great 
wall  is  life,  and  they  meet  it  abruptly,  without  wartiing  and  without 
knowledge,  and  the  fact  that  they  do  so  is  one  of  the  great  crimes 
chargeable  to  our  present  ridiculous  social  system. 

We  have  seen  how,  as  naturally  as  the  bursting  of  a  bud,  the  Gil- 
lette system  will  develop  an  educattomil  regime,  bc^n'nning  at  the 
utilitarian  end  of  the  subject,  with  a  distinctly  bread-and-butter  as- 
pect in  view;  how  its  plan  of  education  will,  at  the  very  start, 
make  sure  that  the  scholar  has  the  knowledge  to  support  his  own  life; 
and  how,  this  much  assured,  it  will  brarK-h  out  to  include  those  other 
data  which  address  themselves  more  particularly  to  the  culture  of  the 
mind  and  soul.  Here,  for  once,  at  least,  will  the  law  of  evolution 
be  followed,  and  the  subject  be  attacked  from  the  rifihf  end,  and  it  is 
our  confident  belief  that  the  results  which  will  follow  will  constitute 
a  glowing  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the  new  system. 
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It  has  become  a  general  complaint  that  men  of  fortj  or  more  can  no 
longer  find  good  work.  Either  they  caonot  keep  up  the  pace,  or  they  are 
already  worn  out  by  work  —  or  children  come  cheaper.  But  a  world  with- 
out grown  men  and  women  will  be  a  queer  place,  and  how  are  we  to 
prevent  the  young  from  growing  old?  It  may  be  neceasary  In  time  to 
provide  a  public  lethal  chamber  in  which  they  may  be  hniBanely  suffo- 
cated at  maturity  by  a  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Grown 
People. 

Ernest  Croshu- 


Information  obtained   from  the   most   reliable  sources   indicates   that 
75,000  persons  in  Chicago  are  out  of  employment.    This  means  that  thd^ 
material   welfare  of  more  than   150,000  women  and  children,  dependent! 
upon  them  is  at  stake.     This  condition    (brought  about  by  business  de 
pression)   baa  greatly  Increased  the  urgent  needs  that  always  prevail 
this  season   of  the   year    The   organised   charities    of   the   city,    whoa 
incomes  have  suffered  from  the  depression,  are  wholly  unable  to  meet  the 
rapidly  increasing  demands  for  assistance. 

Business  MerCs  Relief  Committee  of  Chicago. 

Another  justiflcatlon  of  the  ''  rake  off  "  on  wages  practised  by  employeimj 
la  that  the  employer  is  worth  it  to  the  workman.  For  instance,  you  aayiT 
there  are  a  thousand  unemployed  workmen.  A  captain  of  Industry  comefti 
along,  builds  a  mill,  and  shows  them  how  to  earn  a  living.  Is  he  not 
entitled  to  all  he  can  make  out  of  It?  and  is  not  this  gain  the  measure  of 
the  value  of  his  labour,  which  might  have  entailed  loss  as  well  as  profit? 
I  answer:  No,  because  the  whole  foundation  of  the  experiment  was  un- 
iust,  involving  the  existence  of  an  unemployed,  or  ill  employed  class, 
which  condition  is  the  result  of  injustice.  This  Moses  who  led  to  the 
Promised  Land  of  employment  was  made  possible  by  the  hardships  of 
Egypt,  which  was  caused  by  his  own  class.  He  cannot  plead  his  own 
wrong-doing  in  bis  favour*  The  demand  for  "captains  of  industry"  is 
largely  caused  hy  the  state  of  industrial  war  in  which  we  live.  WTien 
peace,  founded  on  justice,  is  once  declared,  and  the  work  of  finding  mar* 
kets,  satisfying  stockholders,  and  crushing  rivals  Is  finally  abandoned, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  direction  of  industry  is  a  comparatively  simple 
affair,  and  that  its  wages  can  be  fixed  with  moderation  and  certainty,  free 
from  all  speculative  and  extraordinary  considerations. 

Ernest  Crosby* 

Wurruk  Is  wurruk  if  ye' re  paid  to  do  it,  and  it's  pleasure  if  ye  pay  to 
be  allowed  to  do  it. 

E,  P.  Dunne^ 

The  way  to  make  people  work  is  to  make  them  able  and  willing^  strong, 
skilful,  ambitious,  enthusiastic.  When  we  wish  to  develop  horses  to  work 
more  and  better  than  previous  horses,  we  do  not  seek  to  attain  that  end  by 
cutting  off  their  oats.  The  power  to  work  comes  from  ihe  energy  already 
supplied,  not  the  hypothetic  energy  of  a  future  reward. 

Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman  —  Human  Work. 
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HAT  is  known  as  the  "  law  of  supply  and  demand  " 
forms  the  very  coruer-stone  ypoa  which  is  boilded 
that  beautiful  archaic  temple  of  competition  over 
which  presides  the  niodern  f^od  of  Mammon*  Your 
average  business  man,  like  your  average  econoraistj 
will  tell  you  tliat  the  whole  enginery  of  production 
is  held  either  from  racing  or  lagging  by  this  marvellous  governor. 
We  are  told  that,  under  normal  conditions^  supply  will  just  equal 
demand,  and  that  when  tliis  is  not  the  case  soinethiug  is  wrong  some- 
where with  the  mechanism  of  production^  distribution  and  consump- 
tion. If,  now,  one  points  out  case  after  case  where  supply  and  de* 
mand  do  not  balance,  he  will  only  cause  the  aforesaid  indivi duals, 
if  they  admit  the  justice  of  his  criticism,  to  aver  that  some  artificial 
force  is  interfering  with  the  perfect  governing  of  the  productive 
mechanism  by  this  alleged  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  plain 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  no  such  law  actually  exists,  and  it  is  only 
thought  to  exist,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  observers  have  not 
looked  closely  enough  to  see  that  there  is  a  real  law  underlying  this 
alleged  law,  or  incorrectly  stated  observation. 

I  Supply  and  demand  not  only  do  not  balance,  in  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  cases,  but  they  do  not  tend  perfectly  to  balance.  The 
real  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  supply  and  demand  constantly  tend 
to  keep  crossing  a  neutral  point,  exactly  as  the  governor  of  a  machine 
crosses  such  a  point  when  it  performs  what  is  technically  known  as 
**  searching  J"  Such  a  governor,  when  the  mechanism  is  running  too 
fast  J  will,  if  you  please,  order  it  to  slow  down*  This  order  will  be 
acted  upon  until  it  is  running  t^o  slow,  when  the  order  to  speed  up 
will  be  given,  and  this,  in  turn,  will  be  acted  upon  until  the  mech- 
anism is  again  running  too  fast*  So,  in  economies,  when  there  is  an 
over-supply  of  commodities,  prices  ultimately  will  fall,  and  some  goods 
will  remain  unsold*  This  tends  to  decrease  prod ucl ion  until  prices 
again  rise  to  an  amount  sutficient  to  induce  an  increase  of  pro- 
duction, but  all  this  does  not  occur  immediately,  or  anything  like 
it 

The  social  mechanism  is  a  machine  having  a  tremendous  mo^ 
mentum,  and  it  is  not  to  be  stopped  or  started,  accelerated  or  re- 
tarded in  a  moment.  This  cumbrous  and  unscientific  supply-and- 
deniand  fetich,  as  it  now  exists,  is  powerless  to  make  itself  fell  until 
relatively  long  after  the  advent  of  those  circumstances  which  moljil- 
ised  it  By  that  time  circumstances  may  entirely  have  changed. 
When  a  current  is  turned  on  to  an  electro-magnet,  it  exhibits  what 
is  sometimes  known  as  a  ''  magnetic  lag,"  in  short,  the  particles 
of  the  iron  composing  its  core  do  not  immediately  adjust  themselves 
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to  the  new  conditions.  When  tlie  current  ia  turned  off,  we  witness 
what  ia  known  aB  **  residual  magnetism/*  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
iron  particles  again  refuse  instantly  and  completely  to  change  their 
state.  This  is  precisely  the  case  with  those  social  particles  acted 
upon  by  the  stresses  of  supply  and  demand^  with  the  result  that^ 
when  there  is  an  insufficient  demand  for  goods,  the  machinery  sup- 
plying them  will  n€>t  instantly  slow  down,  hut  will  continue  to  run 
for  a  greater  or  lesser  period,  and,  by  the  time  it  has  slowed  dow: 
to  accommodate  itself  to  the  output  required  at  the  time  the  retarding^ 
impulse  was  given,  the  demand  may  have  increased  far  beyond  the 
point  of  previous  maximum  outpuL 

Not  only  does  this  fetich -governor  not  govern  perfectly,  but  on 
every  one  of  its  *^  searching"  excursions,  injustice  is  done  and  hard- 
ship results.  Were  it  possible  to  have  a  demand  for  more  goods  felt 
only  over  the  produvtive  area  necessari/  to  secure  ike  new  increment 
of  the  commodity^  the  excnrsions  of  this  supply-and-demand  governor 
w^ould  be  much  shorter,  and  its  extreme  points  would  be  much  nearer 
to  that  median  line  representing  ideal  regulation.  Such,  however, 
IB  not  the  case.  The  rise  m  the  price  of  wheat  is  felt  throughout 
the  markets  of  the  worlds  and  it  is  not  even  true  that  the  rise  in  pries 
is  proportionate  to  the  shortage  in  supply. 

The  net  result  of  all  this  is  that  a  rise  of  price,  which  results  from 
a  shortage  of  ten  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  may  operate  to  stimu- 
late the  production  of  a  million  bushels,  and  the  resultant  production 
of  tears  and  heartache  when  this  surplus  is  found  to  be  a  drug  in 
the  market.  This  alleged  law  of  supply  and  demand  does,  indeed,  ill 
price-fluctuations,  wave  a  sort  of  signal  which  at  best  is  only  qual* 
itaiively  true  for  the  moment,  and  cannot  be  quantitatively  under* 
stood  with  any  safe  degree  of  accuracy.  Even  if  it  were  true  and 
could  he  understood,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  act  upon  it,  because, 
before  the  results  of  such  actions  could  be  reached,  conditions  might 
be  radically  different.  When  the  price  of  potatoes  rises  so  that 
farmer  Brown  will  quit  raising  corn  in  their  favour,  is  there  any- 
thing \o  hinder  farmer  Smitli  from  being  similarly  affected  by  the 
same  cogent  condition?  Certainly  not;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
ten  thousand  B rowans  and  ten  thousand  Smiths.  When,  some  years 
ago,  the  Southern  cotton  growers  found  themselves  confronted  witk 
what  they  denominated  a  tremendous  **  o^T^rproduction,**  they  met 
in  solemn  conclave  and  pledged  themselves  to  produce  a  great  deal 
less  the  following  year.  This  weighty  decision  arrived  at,  they  be* 
took  themselves  to  their  several  homes  where,  in  thinking  the  mat» 
ter  over,  a  large  per  cent,  of  them  reasoned, —  each  with  himself > 
of  course, —  that  the  reduced  supply  would  greatly  augment  the  price 
per  bale,  and  that,  if  he  broke  his  pledge  and  produced  a  very  large 
crop,  while  his  competitors  kept  their  covenants  and  raised  small 
ones,  he  would  reap  a  rich  harvest.  So  many  of  them  followed  just 
this  line  of  reasoning  that  we  are  told  that  the  following  year's  crop 
was  much  greater  than  its  immediate  predecessor,  and  that  the  prices 
therefor  were  ruinous  to  the  growers.  Thus  we  see  how  an  incentivi 
to  produce  operates  over  an  area  having  no  necessary  relation  whatso^ 
ever  to  the  increment  needed, 
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This  alleged  law  of  supply  and  deniaod^  therefore,  is  at  best  nothing 
[but  a  tendency -^K  tendency  for  to-day *s  shortage  of  a  commodity 
to  increase  at  some  future  time  the  production  of  that  commodity, 
the  amount  of  shortage  not  controlling  the  amount  of  increase,  and 
the  time  of  actual  production  of  the  increase  being,  as  likely  as  not, 
coincident  with  an  over,  rather  than  an  under,  supply  of  these  very 
goods.  A  rise  in  the  price  of  a  commodity,  relative  to  other  commod- 
ities, means,  therefore,  little  more  than  this;  that  the  effective  de- 
mand is  at  this  present  moment  tending  toward  a  point  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  known  supply,  and  even  (his  little  information  is  not 
to  be  had,  except  under  conditions  of  free  competition  —  conditions 
wliich  now  are  about  as  rare  as  white  hlacJcbirds.  Under  monopo- 
listic conditions  this  economic  fetich  of  supply  and  demand  means 
absolutcltf  nothing,  except  that  the  monopolists  will  wring  from  the 
public  all  the  traffic  will  bear.  Now,  under  monopolistic  conditions, 
**  all  the  traffic  will  bear  -^  represents  exactly  the  majtimum  sum 
men  will  pay  for  a  commodity  rather  than  go  without  it.  A  drown- 
ing man  would  pay  for  the  use  of  the  only  boat  in  sight  any  possible 
price  less  than  his  life. 

In  the  introduction  of  new  articles,  as  for  example  patent  medi- 
cines, the  proprietors  not  infrequently  hire  men  to  go  from  store  to 
store,  where  it  is  known  the  article  is  not  kept,  inquiring  for  it  in 
each  place.  This,  of  course,  creates  an  entirely  fictitious  demand, 
for  the  man  does  not  wish  to  purchase  the  article  at  all.  He  is,  on 
the  contrary,  the  agent  of  the  one  who  wishes  to  sell  it,  so  that  his 
action,  which  seems  to  the  trade  to  indicate  a  demand,  really  indi- 
cates a  supply.  This  of  course,  is  but  a  dainty  sample  of  that  busi- 
ness finesse  which  constitutes  one  of  the  ethical  glories  of  the  com- 
petitive regime.  But  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  effect  of  the 
inquiries  of  one  who  really  does  wish  to  purchase,  say,  a  certain  pat- 
ent medicine.  Suppose  he  asks  for  it  in  a  dozen  stores,  only  to  be 
told  that  they  do  not  keep  it.  The  next  day  another  man,  wishing 
a  bottle  of  the  same  article,  goes  the  round  of  the  same  stores,  and 
a  little  later,  the  third  man  repeats  the  process*  Here  is  an  appar* 
eni  demand  for  thirty-six  bottles  of  the  preparation,  whereas,  the 
actual  demand  is  for  only  three.  The  twelve  druggists  will,  each  of 
them,  quite  naturally  think  there  m  a  sufficient  call  for  the  prepara- 
tion to  warrant  them  in  stocking  up  with  it,  with  the  result  that  their 
supply  may  outrun  their  demand  more  than  ten-fold.  It  is  nothing 
to  say  that  it  will  all  balance  up  in  the  end,  for  the  real  question 
is  what  Tvill  happen  in  the  meantime,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  no  assurance  that  it  will  ever  balance.  Now  we  submit  that  this 
is  a  fair  sample  of  tiiat  fetich  called  the  law  of  suppty  and  demand. 

When  the  World  Corporation  Investment  Company  secures  control 
of  its  first  productive  enterprise,  its  Directorate,  its  Finance  Board 
and  its  World  Congress  will  merely  stand  in  the  place  of  the  former 
managers  of  this  enterprise.  They  naturally  will  be  very  much  far- 
ther seeing  and  more  enlightened  than  their  predecessors,  but,  apart 
from  this  fact,  they  will  equally  l>e  liable  to  misinterpret  condi- 
tions of  supply  and  demand.  Not  knowing  what  their  competitors 
in  the  same  branch  of  industry  propose  to  do,  they  very  easiily  may 
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produce  too  much  or  too  little  of  the  commodity  in  question.  Ab] 
soorij  however,  as  the  Investment  Company  secures  control  of  an- 
other corporation  dealing  in  the  same  commodity >  it  will  be  consider- 
ably less  likely  to  err  in  producing  either  too  many  or  too  few  of 
the  articles  in  question*  With  each  new  acquisition,  in  the  same 
department,  this  liability  to  error  will  decrease,  until,  when  the  Cor- 
poration has  secured  control  of  the  whole  industry,  there  will  be  no 
danger  whatever  of  improperly  regulating  the  total  output.  There 
will  then  be  no  incentive,  as  there  is  under  a  competitive  regime,  for 
any  one  to  attempt  to  deceive,  either  with  regard  to  the  real  demand, 
or  the  actual  supply.  All  calls  for  the  commodity  will  be  addressed 
to  one  central  point.  All  disbursements  of  the  commodity  will  be] 
recorded  at  the  same  point*  It  will  be  perfectly  easy,  therefore,  by 
the  simplest  kind  of  bookkeeping,  to  know  from  the  start,  within 
very  narrow  margins,  just  how  much  of  any  commodity  will  be 
Deeded.  After  these  conditions  have  obtained  for  a  few  months,  the 
experience  derived  will  enable  these  margins  of  error  to  be  reduced 
almost  to  a  vanishing  point,  and  any  little  error  that  may  exist,  will 
carry  with  it  no  appreciable  hardship  to  any  one. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  go  into  the  details  of  this  subject,  since 
these  properly  belong  to  the  final  division  of  this  work.  It  is  enough 
to  show  in  this  connexion  how  naturally  and  inevitably  the  new  sys- , 
tem  will  come  to  regulate  supply  and  demand  in  the  matter  of  com- 
modities. The  World  Corporation  Investment  Company  will  make  ] 
of  the  whole  world  one  great  thinking  organism  correlated  in  all  itfl 
parts;  a  mighty  brain,  the  individual  cells  of  which  are  the  brains 
of  the  mnltitudinous  members  of  the  human  race;  and,  acting  in 
obedience  to  this  massive  thinking  organism,  and  interacting  per- 
fectly with  it,  will  be  a  gigantic  body  whose  cells  are  the  bodies  of 
all  mankind.  Growing  out  of  this  union  of  the  social  mind  with 
the  social  body,  and  developing  pari  passu  witli  it,  will  be  found  the 
social  soul, —  an  ethical  aggregate  of  a  generality  and  a  potency  never 
before  known  to  the  world  of  men.  Surely  any  one  with  a  glint  of 
philosophical  insight  must  see  that  actions  become  better  and  better, 
as  they  tend  more  and  more  to  result  from,  mroiives  referable  to  larger 
and  larger  aggregates.  The  welfare  of  all  is  of  vastly  more  im- 
portance than  the  welfare  of  any  one  of  all.  Nature  cares  little  for 
the  individual,  but  she  cares  much  for  the  species. 

We  have  seen  how  the  new  system  naturally  will  seek  to  regulate 
the  supply  of  commodities  to  the  requirements  of  consumption,  and 
we  may  now  turn,  for  a  moment,  to  a  consideration  of  the  question 
of  the  supply  of,  and  demand  for,  labour.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  in  this  connexion,  as  well  as  in  the  foregoing,  that  we  are^ 
dealing  with  the  Gillette  system  in  tliat  condition  of  partial  appiica-| 
tion  which  will  represent  a  middle  or  transitory  stage.  We  are  not 
seeking  definitely  to  limit  or  define,  but  are  striving  rather  to 
the  reader  natural  tendencies.  Evolutionary  processes  are  pr 
of  growth.  They  are  tendencies,  if  you  please, —  tendencies  of 
accelerative  nature,  so  that  we  may  fitly  say  that  natural  selection  is, 
as  it  were,  a  sort  of  compound  interest  of  tendency, 
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Now,  he  who  wishes  to  take  advantage  of  evolution  must  form  a 
close  partnership  with  Nature's  forces.  If  he  have  the  wit  correctly 
to  locate  the  real  current  of  Nature's  affairs,  he  nei?d  only  plunge 
into  it  to  be  swept  onward  toward  creation's  high  purpose.  The  hu- 
man species  is  the  result  of  fortunate  archaic  life-fortus  that  **  hap- 
pened "  to  float  upward  in  the  main  sap-current  of  the  biological  tree, 
without  ever  leaving  its  trunk. 

The  Gillette  system  is  in  partnership  with  Nature.  It  builds  the 
fniure  out  of  the  past  upon  the  foundation  of  the  present.  What 
nJtimately  will  blossom,  therefore,  in  clearly  defined  law^s  will,  per- 
force, begin  to  show  colour  in  the  bud  as  mere  tendencies*  It  is 
these  tendencies  which  are  of  such  paramount  interest  to  us  at  this 
stage  of  our  suhject.  In  what  form  w^ill  the  inevitable  tendency 
of  men  to  seek  to  gratify  their  desires  by  the  minimum  amount  of 
exertion  first  become  an  apparent  factor  io  the  Bubject  of  labour  sup- 
ply and  demand?  We  have  already  seen  how  workers  in  one  depart- 
ment may  be  transferred  to  one  better  suiting  their  tastes  and  abili- 
ties, and  we  have  now  only  to  consider  what  might  arise  if  too  many 
or  too  few  applicant®  desired  a  certain  kind  of  work.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  from  this  stage  on  the  Corporation  will  daily  be  better  able 
to  know  the  demand  for,  and  to  regulate  the  supply  of,  any  given 
commodity,  we  safely  may  presume  that  they  will  find  some  means  of 
regulating  labour,  to  the  end  that  no  life  need  be  wasted  either  in 
idleness  or  in  useless  activity.  If  the  supply  of  a  commodity  were 
too  great,  they  easily  could  refuse  further  admittance  to  applicants 
desiring  to  enter  that  department.  This  would  be  about  the  course 
which  would  be  pursued  under  a  competitive  regime,  but  it  would 
not  be  the  course  which  the  Gillette  system  would  adopt,—  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  would  not  be  just.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  man  w^ho  happened  to  be  born  a  year  sooner  than  another,  and  who, 
perhaps,  for  no  other  reason,  arrived  at  a  given  state  of  etficiency  a 
year  sooner  than  his  younger  brother,  should,  other  things  equal, 
be  able  to  hold  a  position  from  which  his  brother  is  debarred.  In 
the  eyea  of  a  just  system,  all  who  have  the  ability  and  the  w*iiling- 
ness  to  render  a  given  social  service  must,  at  any  given  time,  stand 
upon  an  equal  footing.  That  an  old  servitor  should  take  precedence 
over  a  young  one  of  exactly  the  same  efficiency  and  willingness,  may 
be  generosity,  philanthropy,  or  ant/ thing  else  for  that  matter  but 
justice  —  that  it  certainly  is  not.  We  are  quite  aware  that  a  strong 
popular  sentiment  will  make  it  difficult  for  many  a  reader  to  see  this 
point,  but  it  is  none  the  less  well  taken  for  all  that.  A  society  which 
is  in  line  with  evolution 'cannot  afford  to  consider  unessential  de- 
tails. The  one  great  question  which  it  is  continually  asking  of  its 
every  member  is;  what  service  are  you  now  rendering  to  the  great 
aggregate  in  return  for  what  you  are  now  getting  from  it?  It  is  not 
interested  in  knowing  what  you  have  done  in  the  past,  for  that,  in  a 
just  society,  would  represent  a  closed  and  accurately  balanced  ac- 
count, no  credit  accruing  to  either  side,  and  no  balance  being  due 
from  either  side.  It  does  not  care  what  you  tried  to  do,  because, 
since  its  greatest  object  is  to  get  the  thing  done,  well-intentioned  fail- 
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lire  would  be  less  profitable  than  ill-intentioned  success.  As  a  prod- 
uct of  evolution  it  would  suicide  if  inefficiency  could,  by  h(K)k  or 
crook,  secure  as  good  a  cbanee  in  tbe  life  race  as  efficiency. 

We  wish  to  emphasise  the  fact  that,  in  a  just  society^  accounts  a 
kept  balanced.  This  repetition  seems  to  us  necessary,  because  of 
the  so-prevalent  opinion,  among  business  men,  that  large  tax  payers 
are  great  benefactors  to  tbe  community,  and  should,  therefore,  he 
regarded  with  something  akin  to  reverential  awe.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  he  who  pays  ten  thousand  dollars  annually  in  taxes 
should  have  no  greater  claim  upon  society  than  he  who  pays  a  two- 
dollar  poll  tax.  Each  has  merely  balanced  the  debit  and  credit  sides 
of  an  account,  and  the  residuum  of  any  balanced  account,  no  matter 
what  the  size  of  the  account,  w  nothing.  If  a  just  society  collect 
ten  thousand  dollars  in  taxes,  it  gives  a  ten-thousand-dollar  equiva- 
lent therefor,  else  it  is  not  just.  If  an  unjust  regime  taxes  extort ion- 
atcly,  the  robbed  tax  payer  should  resist  it  to  the  uttermost,  and  not 
seek  to  pose  as  a  philanthropist.  As  well  might  a  man  who  had  just 
been  relieved  of  his  purse  at  the  pistol  point  of  a  highwayman,  puff 
out  his  chest  and  demand  praise  for  his  generosity, 

A  similar  line  of  reasoning  applies  to  a  similar  popular  error  — 
the  error  of  assuming  that  men  who  offer  employment  to  labour  arc 
great  benefactors  of  labourers.  Now  the  employer  of  labour  either 
pays  labour  a  just  wage,  or  he  does  not.  If  he  does,  he  squares  all 
accounts  between  himself  and  his  help,  leaving  absolute!}^  nothing 
due  from  either  side  of  the  transaction.  If  he  pays  less  than  a  just 
wage,  he  deserves  not  praise,  but  censure.  If  he  pays  more  than  a 
just  wage,  that  part  in  excess  of  justice  is  not  real  wages,  but  is 
charity,  and  the  employer  occupies  the  double  position  of  business 
man  and  philanthropist.  He  may,  or  may  not,  deserve  praise  in  his 
capacity  of  philanthropist.  He  certainly  does  not  deserve  it  in  his 
capacity  of  employer.  The  labourer,  on  the  other  hand,  who  thus 
takes  what  he  has  not  earned,  like  any  other  person  who  does  the 
same  thing,  is  prevented  from  being  a  thief  only  by  the  fact  that  he 
takes  the  goods  with  the  consent  of  their  owner,  making  what  other- 
wise would  be  a  tliief  a  beggar.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that  so- 
ciety is  not  noticeably  affiicted  with  a  tendency,  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers, to  overpay  their  help.  The  Moloch  of  competition  takes 
good  care  of  that,  but  it  is  not  so  needless  to  state  that,  when  the 
employer  underpays  his  help,  he  himself  becomes  a  beggar,  if  he  gets 
the  sulplus  goods  with  the  full  and  free  consent  of  his  help,  and  a 
thief  if, —  as  ia  so  often  the  case  under  our  present  lack  of  system, — 
he  gets  them  in  any  other  way.  Thus  is  sauce  for  the  goose  sauce  for 
the  gander.  The  employment  of  help  is  just  as  much  an  act  of  ex«j 
change,  as  the  trading  of  corn  for  potatoes,  and,  in  order  that  justi 
may  be  done,  the  values  of  the  articles  exchanged  must  be  equal 

By  reason  of  the  fact  that  money  can  be  used  to  levy  tribute  in 
the  form  of  interest,  it  has  become  a  more  desirable  commodity  than 
any  of  the  other  commoditiea  for  which  it  exchanges  at  a  premium* 
Thus  it  happens  that  he,  who  under  a  proper  monetary  system  nor- 
mally would  desire  to  exchange  his  surplus  of  corn  for  potatoes 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  universally  recognised  exchange 
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medium  called  money,  does,  under  the  present  system^  complete  one- 
half  of  the  exchange,  namelj,  the  purchase  of  money  with  his  corn, 
and  then  omit  the  other  half^  because  he  finds  that,  with  this  money, 
he  may  levy  tribute,  from  which  tribute  he  can  buy  any  potatoes  he 
may  desire.  In  this  way  a  normal  exchange  of  corn  for  potatoes  is 
interfered  with,  and  money,  which  cannot  be  consumed  to  satisfy  hu- 
man desires,  attains  a  premium  over  those  other  commodities  which 
are  essentials  to  human  Imppiness.  The  trend  of  events  under  a  com- 
petitive regime  forces  all  mankind  instinctively^  if  not  rationally,  to 
appreciate  this  condition  of  affairs,  to  the  end  that  he  who  has  money 
to  disperse,  is  looked  up  to  with  a  peculiar  sort  of  reference*  To 
put  it  in  another  way,  in  harmony  with  the  present  commercial  ver- 
nacular, we  may  say ;  the  buyer  commands  the  situation  —  the  man 
with  the  money  is  dictator. 

That  all  this  is  wrong  will  appear  when  we  realise  that  the  one  side 
of  an  exchange  transaction  is  no  more  a  buijer  than  the  other. 
Brown,  who  exchanges  money  for  Smith's  wheat,  does  not  buy 
Smith's  wheat  with  his  money  any  more  than  Smith  buys  Brown's 
money  with  his  wheat  It  is  the  general  failure  to  realise  the  truth 
of  tlie  foregoing  considerations  which  has  made  it  possible,  in  America 
and  elsewhere,  for  plutocratic  robbers  infinitely  worse  than  pirateB 
dangling  at  ike  yard-arm,  to  pose  as  benefactors  of  their  kind  and 
to  receive  the  cringing  homage  of  their  ignorant  victims* 

We  have  seen  that  the  Gillette  system,  in  regulating  the  production 
of  its  commodities  in  the  intermediate  stage  of  which  we  are  now 
treating,  would  not  avail  itself  of  the  competitive  practice  of  de- 
creasing productiveness  in  any  department,  either  by  discharging  the 
workers  therein  or  by  refusing  admittance  to  properly  qualified  ap- 
plicants. This  it  would  not  do  for  the  simple  reason  that  such  a 
course  would  be  unjust.  If  more  applicants  desire  to  work  in  a  given 
department  than  are  necessary  to  produce  the  required  amount  of 
goods,  it  indicates  two  things,  or  more  properly,  two  statements  of 
the  same  thing.  It  shows  that  the  department  in  question  is  more 
attractive  than  less-sought  departments ;  and  it  shows  that  these 
less-sought  departments  are  less  attractive  relative  to  this  depart- 
ment. We  state  this  in  this  way,  becayse  the  layman  ever  is  prone  to 
neglect  the  inevitable  corollary  that  where  one  channel  flows  over, 
another  somewhere  else  runs  dry.  The  social  mechanism  produces 
products  for  exchange.  Those  produced  for  direct  consumption  with- 
out exchange  are,  under  our  highly  specialised  form  of  life,  so  few 
practically  they  are  negligible.  For  this  reason,  what  is  commonly 
called  "  overproduction  "  is,  in  reality,  underproduction,  the  onder- 
production  applying  to  other  products, —  to  the  channel,  if  you  please, 
which  is  running  dry.  Does  this  seem  a  distinction  w^ithout  a  dif- 
ference? Be  assured  there  is  a  dilTcrence,  and  a  most  vital  one. 
When  men  are  starving,  duriug  periods  of  great  business  depres- 
gion,  we  frequently  are  told  that  it  is  all  due  to  "  overproduction/' 
Now,  were  this  a  correct  statement  of  the  case,  all  that  would  be 
necessary  to  do  to  cure  the  evil,  and  to  make  every  one  happy,  would 
be  to  produce  less.  Any  one  can  see  that  this  would  but  make  mat- 
ters worse.     Bear  in  mind,  please,  that  we  are  not  told  that  the 
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trouble  is  "  overproduction  "  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  commodity, 
but  that  there  is  a  general  "  overproduelion/'  But  suppose  we  were 
told  that  men  were  starving  because  too  much  wheat  and  too  much 
corn  had  been  produced?  Would  this  be  any  more  rational  than 
to  lay  the  trouble  on  general  "overproduction?"  Would  decreas- 
ing the  output  of  corn  and  wheat  cure  the  evil?  By  no  meana. 
Any  mind  endowed  even  with  rudimentary  logical  faculties  is,  if  un- 
prejudiced, inexorably  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  so-called 
"  overproduction  "  is  really  the  result  of  underproduction.  Men  do 
not  starve  because  there  is  too  muck  wheat,  but  because  there  is  toa 
Uitle  of  other  commodities  uyheretvith  to  purchase  it,  and  the  point 
we  wish  to  force  home  upon  the  reader  in  this  connexion  is,  that  if 
there  is  an  underproduction  in  certain  commodities,  other  commodi- 
ties, which  normally  exchange  for  them  will  begin  to  pile  up,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  those  who  long  for  them  cannot  draw  them 
oS  through  purchase;  and  this  same  result  would  follow  even  if  the 
commodity  which  piled  up  were  insufficient  to  supphj  the  normal 
demand.  Thus  we  are  introduced  to  the  anomalous  condition  of  a 
commodity  which  exhibits  an  actual  state  of  underproduction,  being 
alleged  to  present  a  condition  of  overproduction  ruinous  to  society* 

It  is  a  sorry  fact  that  men  in  general,  and  writers  of  political 
economy  in  particular,  are  so  prone  to  confuse  mere  passive  rela- 
tions of  concomitance  with  the  most  active  and  vital  of  causes* 
^liat  should  we  think  of  the  man  who  said  the  members  of  his  house- 
hold were  starving,  because  there  was  too  much  food  upon  the  table; 
because  there  was,  in  short,  an  "overproduction  '*  of  viands?  Sup- 
pose, now,  certain  persons  were  invited  to  a  banquet  where  the  board 
groaned  under  a  luxurious  repast,  and  suppose  that,  as  soon  as  the 
guests  were  seated,  they  were  informed,  for  the  first  time,  that  they 
were  to  pay  for  their  dinner  and  that  tlie  price  per  plate  was  five  dol- 
lars in  gold,  a  sum  which  no  one  of  them  had  with  hira.  If,  now. 
while  they  were  all  complaining  of  hunger,  some  stranger  should 
enter  the  banquet  hall  and,  observing  the  untouched  viands,  and 
hearing  the  complaints  of  hunger,  should  turn  to  the  guests  and  tell 
them  that  their  only  difficulty  was  that  there  was  too  much  an 
the  table,  what  would  they  think  of  him?  Would  they  think  him  a 
maniac,  or  a  standard  economist?  And  suppose  the  Bympathising 
waiters,  acting  on  this  sage  advice,  began  to  remove  everything  be- 
tween fish  and  cheese.  Would  the  hungry  guests  feel  their  hunger 
appeased  thereby?  Would  they  not,  with  one  accord  exclaim;  "We 
are  not  hungry  because  there  is  too  much  before  us,  but  because, 
lacking  the  thing  to  exchange  for  it,  we  can't  get  it.  If  you  wish 
to  help  us,  increase  the  production  of  what  we  lack,  instead  of  de* 
creasing  the  production  of  what  we  want" 

In  a  properly  constituted  society  the  production  of  each  commod- 
ity will  be  just  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  all  members  of 
the  community.  In  effect  each  individual  will  himself  proiluce  all 
he  consumes,  and  when  he  has  produced  all  he  cares  to  produce  he 
will  stop*  Men  specialise  upon  a  single  line  of  productivity  be- 
cause, by  so  doing,  their  efficiency  immensely  is  enhanced,  but  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  each  produces  a  thousand  times  as  much  of 
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a  given  commodity  as  he  himself  can  consume,  merely  because  be 
wishes  to  consume  an  equal  value  expressed  in  a  thousand  other 
commodities  produced  by  as  many  diflerent  specialists. 

It  will  be  necessary  under  the  Gillette  system,  as  under  any  other 
just  regime,  that  the  consumption  and  production  of  each  social 
unit  shall  be  equal,  and  that  the  total  production  of  any  commodity 
shall  be  sufficient  to  supply  both  the  total  demand  and  the  total  effec- 
tive demand  therefor,  by  which  we  mean  that  all  those  who  desire 
a  commodity  shall  be  enabled  to  get  it.  If,  now,  some  particular  de- 
partment is  so.  attractive,  that  its  output  is  more  than  is  required,  it 
naeans  tliat  some  other  department  or  departments,  is  relatively 
less  attractive,  and  is  producing  a  relatively  insufficient  amount 
of  product*  The  Corporation,  therefore,  will  have  the  option 
of  correcting  this  condition  of  affairs  by  increasing  the  desirability 
of  the  insufficiently  productive  departments,  by  decreasing  the  desira- 
bility of  the  abnormally  productive  departments,  or  of  pursuing  both 
courses  simultaneously.  Indeed^  in  pursuing  either  course  it  will, 
in  a  measure,  be  pursuing  both  courses,  since  each  department  will 
react  upon  the  others*  We  shall  see,  in  the  following  chapter,  how 
it  naturally  will  tend  to  exercise  this  option. 
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Yee,  you  hate  to  he  bought  and  you  hate  to  be  sold. 
And  you  hate  to  he  forced  to  pay  ShyLock  !n  gold, 
You  hate  the  hard  times,  but  you're  bound  to  die  game, 
You  hate  'em  —  but  you  vote  for  'em  Just  the  same! 
• 

You  hate  politicians  that  swagger  and  rant, 

You  hate  a  good  deal  of  the  old  party  cant, 

And  you  bate  a  large  share  of  the  ticket  you  name  — 

You  hate  it --and  vote  for  It  just  the  aame! 

You  hate  to  be  cramped  lu  a  flnanclat  way, 
And  you  hate  giant  frauds  going  on  day  by  day. 
You  curse  ia  your  soul  the  corruption  you  blame ^^ — 
You  curse  it  —  and  vote  for  it  just  the  same! 

You  long  for  good  laws  and  prosperous  times. 
And  you  want  to  see  boodlers  sent  up  for  their  crimes. 
You  want  more  reforms  than  we've  space  here  to  name. 
But — ^you  never  vote  for  them  Just  the  samel 

You  hope  for  a  change,  and  you  pray  for  relief, 
And  you  swear  you  will  bring  partisan  schemers  to  grief. 
Then  you  march  to  the  polls  to  put  blockheads  to  shame 
But  *-  vote  the  old  ticket  again  just  the  same. 

Waplaud's  Monthlu* 

Socialism  means  that  all  those  things  upon  which  the  people  in  common 
depend  shall  by  the  people  in  common  be  owned  and  administered.  It 
means  that  the  tools  of  employment  shall  belong  to  their  creators  and 
users-  tbat  all  production  shall  be  for  the  direct  use  of  the  producers; 
tbat  the  making  of  goods  for  profit  shall  come  to  an  end;  that  we  shall 
all  be  workers  together;  and  that  all  opportunities  ehall  he  open  and 
equal  to  aH  men. 

ihid. 

The  man  who  votes  for  hell  has  no  right  to  complain  when  it  over- 
takes him. 

Frederick  Heath, 

We  are  to  witness  a  brotherhood  of  man,  not  because  of  any  essential 
change  in  human  nature  (the  character  of  man  may  remain  the  same) 
but  because  of  the  impending  change  in  the  economic  relations  of  man- 
kind.  Under  the  present  order  our  material  interests  are  largely  an- 
tagonistic. It  is  the  confieit  of  economic  interests  which  is  responsible 
for  our  uuseemly  strife  with  all  its  deplorable  results.  Under  the  changed 
industrial  or-^er,  with  capitalism  abolished,  our  material  interests  will  be 
mutualised  to  such  an  extent  that  there  will  be  little  tendency  to  be  other 
than  brotherly, 

O.  C7.  Bitchcock. 

I  never  could  believe  that  Providence  had  sent  a  few  men  into  the 
world,  ready  booted  and  spurred  to  ride,  and  millions  ready  saddled  and 
bridled  to  be  ridden, 

Richard  Rumhold  —  Macaulay^s  HUtor^  of  England. 

A  power  over  a  man*s  substance  amounts  to  a  power  over  his  will. 

There  la  embezzlement  of  power  as  well  as  eml>e£35lement  of  money. 

William  J,  BrydH. 
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HlBthrj  Is  a  post-tDOrtem  examination.  It  tells  ye  what  a  conntbir 
died  Iv.    But  Vd  like  to  Itnow  what  it  lived  iv. 

E,  F,  Dunne, 

President  HooBevelt  Is  aald  to  have  remarked  that  It  Is  a  strange 
condition  of  affairs  which  makes  it  impossible  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  mention  the  eightli  oommandment  without  causing  a 
panic  in  Wal!  Street. 

LouU  F,  Fast. 

No  man  is  safe  from  the  persecution  of  lawyers  excepting  a  man  who 
can  hire  one.  Justice  for  a  man  who  has  no  money  to  hire  a  lawyer 
is  a  barren  hypothesis. 

Clarence  Darrow. 

Political  corruption  and  bribery  arise  from  just  two  sources:  First, 
from  the  things  which  the  Government  has  to  buy,  such  as  buildingB, 
supplies,  bridges,  improvements,  paved  streets,  reservoirs,  etc.  Second, 
from  the  favour®  and  special  privileies  which  the  Government  has  to 
grant,  such  as  fraachises  for  railroads,  trolley  lines,  gas,  electric  tights, 
and  all  other  "  public  utilities." 

Lee  Francii  Lpharger. 

Our  death  penalty  is  an  anomaly  In  logic  and  In  law,  «  .  .  conceived 
in  ignorance^  maintained  by  falsehood  and  consummated  in  murder;  that 
it  Is  Inconsistent  with  itself,  with  right  reason  and  sound  morality,  and 
repudiated  by  the  very  logic  that  seeks  to  sustain  It;  that  In  its  adminis* 
t  rat  ion  we  do  privately  that  which  we  would  not  do  openly,  we  do  in 
part  that  which  we  would  not  do  entirely,  we  do  collectively  that  which 
we  would  not  do  individually,  and  we  convict  ourselves  of  the  very  crimt 
we  condemn  in  others, 

Thomas  Speed  Mosby. 

There  are  three  stages  through  which  every  new  notion  in  England  has 
to  pass:  It  is  impossible:  It  is  against  the  Bible:  We  knew  it  before. 
Socialism  is  rapidly  reaching  the  third  of  these  stages.  *'  We  are  all 
Socialists  now,"  said  one  of  Her  Majesty's  late  Ministers;  and,  in  sober 
truth,  there  is  no  antisocial  1st  political  party.  That  which  has  long 
formed  part  of  the  unconscious  basis  of  our  practice  Is  now  formulated 
as  a  deflnile  theory,  and  the  tide  of  Democratic  Collectivism  Is  rolling  In 
upon  us.  All  the  authorities,  whatever  their  own  views,  can  but  note  its 
rapid  progress.  If  we  look  back  along  the  line  of  history,  we  see  the 
Irresistible  sweep  of  the  growing  tendency;  If  we  turn  to  contemporary 
industrial  development,  it  Is  there:  if  we  fly  to  biological  science,  we 
do  not  escape  the  lesson:  on  all  sides  the  soclologlc  evolution  compels 
our  adherence.  There  Is  no  resting  place  for  stationary  Toryism  in  the 
scientific  universe.  The  whole  history  of  the  human  race  cries  out 
against  the  old-fashioned  Individual  ism, 

Sidney  Webb.    * 
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F  all  the  objections  which  one  commonly  hears  voiced 
against  the  various  schools  of  Socialism  there  is  per- 
haps none  more  frequently  heard  than  that  which 
formulates  itself  in  some  such  phrase  as  this: 
'^  Socialism  is  a  levelling  process."     It  never  seems 

^ to  occur  to  these  critics  that  what  they  gratuitously 

assume   to  be  a  leveUing  down  may  in  reality  be  a  IcveUtng   up. 
They,  as  a  rule,  do  not  realise  that  the  criticised  school  of  Socialism 
may  propose  to  leave  the  high  heads  where  they  are,  and  increase  the 
stature  of  the  stunted  growths.     For  this  reason  their  criticism  loses 
much  of  its  force.     If,  however,  one  explain  all  this  to  the  average 
objector,  he  finds  him  unreconciled  to  the  last-     He  refuses  to  be  con- 
tented even  with  the  process  which  levels  np  instead  of  down, — ^in 
short,  he  regards  the  human  race  as  an  onward  marching  array  whose 
chief  est  beauty  is  found   in  the  serrated  appearance  of   its   ranks. 
The  dwarf  and  the  giant  side  hy  side  is  to  him  the  summiim  bonum 
of  all  things  beautifuL     In  order  graphically  to  show  tliis  ideal  in 
parallel  with  the  ideal  sought  by  the  Gillette  system  we  offer  Chart 
Q.     The   dotted  line   B   represents   the   average  social   level   under 
the  present  competitive  regime,  the  dotted  line  A  representing  the 
much  higher  average  social  level  which  would  exist  under  the  Gillette 
regime.     Fig*   1   of  the   Chart   represents  graphically   the   personal 
inequality  of  the  social  units  under  the  competitive  r^^gime.     It  will 
be  noted  that  the  individuals  fall  far  below,  and  rise  considerably 
above  the  median   line.     This  wide  range  of  variation  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  low  social  levels,  just  as  a  normally  narrow  range  of 
jariation,  as  at  A  of  Fig.   2^  is  a  characteristic  of  a  high  social 
level.     X    in   Fig.    1   represents  one  of  those  individuals,  some  of  I 
which  are  found  in  all  ages,  who  are  far  and  away  ahead  of  their 
time*     They  are  the  racial  forerunners  and   promises  of  a  higher  ^ 
dispensation.     Fig.  2  represents  the  higher  social  level  of  the  Gil- 
lette regime  with  its  less  widely  varying  individuals.     It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  average  level  is  much  higher  than  that  of  the  com- 
petitive regime,  and  that  the  average  variations  from  that  level  are*" 
accordingly  much  less,     Y  represents  what  would  be  a  degeneratal 
under  the  new  regime,  a  case  of  social  atavism,  if  you  please,  hark- 
ing back  to  the  competitive  system.     We  have  thought  it  well  to  put 
this  parallel  in  the  form  of  a  chart,  for  the  reason  that,  in  many 
quarters,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  any  regime  which  tends  to 
result    in    an}^hing    more    nearly    approaching    an    equality,    even 
though  it  be  an  equality  on  a  much  higher  plane,  is  a  thing  to  be 
discountenanced. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  wide-spread-  sentiment?     Its  very  gen- 
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erality  pointe  to  its  sigaificaDce.  For  agea  some  type  of  competitive 
regime  has  afflicted  the  imraan  race,  with  the  result  that  there 
never  haSj  in  the  history  of  the  world,  been  enough,  which  was 
obtainable,  to  satisfy  all  human  needs.  We  do  not  mean  that  Na- 
ture was  niggardly,  or  that  mankind  could  not  produce  enough; 
wliat  we  do  mean  is  that  most  of  the  race  were  robbed  of  such  a 
share  of  their  production  as  left  them  poor  iodeed.  The  result, 
therefore,  always  has  been  a  fierce  struggle  on  the  part  of  the 
strongest  to  raise  themselves  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  countless  vic- 
tims of  this  social  Juggernaut.  Those  who  could  not  do  this  were 
ground  under  the  wheels,  while  those  who  had  the  power  mounted 
to  safety  over  the  prostrate  forms  of  their  brothers.  Century  after 
century  has  this  course  been  pursued,  until  it  generally  has  come  to 
be  looked  upon  as  Nature's  method  of  sifting  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff*  The  fact  that,  if  such  be  the  case,  Nature  stands  convicted 
of  hopeless  inefficiency,  since  there  is,  upon  the  average,  scarcely  a 
dozen  grains  of  wheat  in  a  bushel  of  this  chaff  —  scarcely  a  dozen 
real  fiuccesses  among  the  thousands  of  failures  —  does  not  weigh 
with  the  ordinary  mind ;  neither  does  the  fact  that  it  is  conceivably 
possible  so  to  improve  tlie  human  product  that  the  chaff  shall  be- 
come wheat,  find  entertainment  in  such  minds.  Everywhere,  un- 
der our  present  competitive  system,  do  we  see  attempts  to  shirk 
responsibilities.  The  rich  hobo,  living  off  the  labour  of  others, 
and  the  poor  hoho,  determined  to  eke  out  an  existence  without  work, 
are  but  extreme  t3^pea  between  which  exist  innumerable  variants  af- 
flicted  with  every  phase  of  the  get-somethiDg-for-nothing  diseai 
Public  opinion,  with  shame  be  it  confessed,  admires  most  the  man 
who  can  spend  the  most  without  earning  auylhing.  On  all  sides 
the  thought  is  common  that  men  would  not  work  if  they  did  not 
have  to,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  them  would  shirk  if  they 
could.  Any  social  scheme^  therefore,  wfiieh  proposes  to  reward  all 
men  equally,  or  upon  any  other  basi:^  than  tliat  of  actual  service 
rendered,  seems  to  the  average  man  like  giving  men  an  invitation 
to  shirk  which  they  would  have  neither  inclination  nor  strength  to 
resist  That  this  reasoning  is  not  sound,  leaving  out  of  considera- 
tion as  it  does  several  most  vital  factors,  is  only  a  matter  for  pass- 
ing comment  at  this  juncture,  the  point  at  present  most  essential 
being  the  general  prevalence  of  this  conception  of  affairs  —  a  con- 
ception which  is  a  legacy  from  a  regime  once  nsefuh  but  long  since 
outgrown  and  worse  than  useless  —  the  regime  of  competition. 
The  prevalence  of  tliis  mistaken  notion  would  not  of  necessity 
weigh  with  the  World  Corporation  Investment  Company  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  its  labour  relations.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  there  is 
a  natural  scientific  reason  for  seeing  to  it  that  extra  service  rendered 
shall  bring  extra  reward,  the  new  system  will  not  adopt  thai 
'*  levelling  process" — whether  levelling  up  or  levelling  down  — 
which  is  so  distasteful  to  the  majority  of  mankind. 

The  scientific  reason  to  which  we  have  referred,  already  has  been 
adverted  to  and  may  he  restated  thus.  The  fittest  are  bound  to 
survive,  and  it  should  be  the  effort  of  all,  who  wish  to  bring  about 
the  highest  dispensation,  to  labour  to  make  those  who  are  fittest 
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for  their  environment  alBO  the  best.  In  order  to  do  this*  the  en- 
vironment mnst  so  be  modified  that  those  aciiviiies  which  are  most 
profitable  to  ike  race  shall  also  be  most  profitable  to  the  individuaL 
This  IB  hut  another  way  of  saying  that  an  exceptional  service  rend* 
ered  Bhal!  bring  an  exceptional  reward,  and  this  should  be  the  case, 
even  thongh  the  servitor  were  too  unselfish  to  desire  it.  Society 
has  no  higher  duty  to  perform  than  that  of  making  sure  that  they 
who  render  the  highest  social  aervice  are  the  best  nourished  and  the 
most  likely  to  increase  and  multiply.  This  exhibits  the  radical  dis^ 
Unction  between  the  Gillette  system  and  the  present  competitive 
regime. 

We  have  seen  in  a  preceding  chapter  of  this  work,  how,  under 
the  competitive  system^  the  majority  of  the  race  are  foredoomed  to 
failure.  We  also  have  called  attention  to  that  singular  natural  law 
which  makes  the  underfed  breed  faster  than  the  properly  nourished, 
or  the  overfed.  Since,  now  under  competition,  the  majority  fail, 
because  they  are  leas  fitted  to  their  environment,  and  since  these 
failures  breed  faster  than  their  auccessful  brethren,  it  follows  that 
the  next  generation  will  chiefly  he  the  children  of  the  failures  of 
this.  In  this  way  the  competitive  regime  constantly  tends  to  lower 
the  standard  of  efficiency  and,  by  virtue  of  this  human  degenera- 
tion, it  tends  to  its  own  suicide.  Under  the  Gillette  system  the 
fittest  to  survive  will  be  the  best^  and  the  least  efficient  of  mankind 
will  be  enabled  to  secure  enough  abundantly  to  satisfy  ail  tlieir 
purely  physical  needs.  This  will  prevent  the  action  of  that  natural 
tendency  which  makes  the  ill-nourished  breed  rapidly  — a  tendency 
by  which  Mother  Nature  seeks  to  make  up  in  numbers  for  the 
low  efficiency  of  her  children.  This  tendency  no  longer  existing, 
those  other  tendencies  which  operate  to  give  the  race  to  the  swift* 
est  or  best  fitted,  will  bring  about  an  increasingly  higher  standard 
of  human  life.  Deprive  a  man  of  those  amenities  which  stimulate 
the  mind  and  the  soul,  and  all  the  currents  of  hts  being  will  run 
into  charnel  channels,  with  the  result  that  he  will  tend  to  have 
many  children,  who  in  turn  will  also  tend  to  be  like  unto  himself, 
Man,  like  society,  has  at  any  one  time  within  himself  a  definite 
amount  of  vital  force.  With  him,  too,  if  one  channel  runs  over, 
anotlier  runs  dry.  The  ideal  point  to  be  attained  is  a  normal 
healthful  flow  in  all  channels. 

We  have  said  that  the  new  system  would  not,  for  reasons  given, 
bestow  equal  rewards  for  unequal  services,  and  we  have  now  to 
add  that  it  will  not  be  its  policy  to  restrict  the  amount  of  service 
of  any  one  of  its  members.  It  is  for  the  social  good  that  each  in- 
dividual shall  attain  the  highest  possible  productive  and  the  high- 
est possible  consumptive  efficiency. 

It  is  fitting  here  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  attainment  of  the  highest  consumptive  efficiency  will  act  as  a 
check  to  prevent  the  pushing  of  productive  efficiency  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  greatest  possible  human  happiness.  Furthermore,  it 
is  well  to  add  that  the  Gillette  system  is  not  a  competitive  regime 
and  that,  therefore,  the  great  productivity  of  one  pian  cannot 
operate,  as  now  it  sometimes  does,  to  take  the  bread  from  another 
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man's  month.  How  it  will  operate  to  raise  individual  efficiency,  to 
secure  perfect  Justice,  and  to  attain  a  maximum  of  human  happi- 
ness will  be  seen  in  the  next  department  of  this  work. 

Returning  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  means  whereby  the 
World  Corporation  Investment  Company  will  regulate,  in  its  inter- 
mediate Btage,  tiie  production  of  its  various  departments,  we  may 
say  that  two  methods  at  once  will  occur  to  the  thoughtful  reader. 
The  first  of  these  is  to  lengthen  the  hours  of  service  in  that  depart- 
ment which  is  too  popular,  and  to  decrease  them  in  that  depart- 
ment which  is  too  unpopular.  The  second  means  is  to  lower  the 
rate  of  wages  for  the  same  service  in  the  too  popular  department, 
and  to  raise  it  in  the  too  unpopular  department*  The  first  of  these 
methods  is  open  to  several  serious  objections,  only  the  most  ap- 
parent of  which  we  need  take  time  to  cite, 

If  the  hours  of  service  were  increased  in  the  department  whose 
productiveness  was  already  over  large,  this  very  act  would  further 
increase  its  productivity,  unless  its  standard  of  efficiency  were  low- 
ered. To  lower  such  standard  of  efficiency  would  be  wasteful,  and, 
since  all  waste  invariably  means  decrease  of  human  happiness,  all 
waste  is  wicked^  and  all  methods  tending  to  produce  it  would,  like 
this  one,  be  wrong.  The  Gillette  system,  accordingly,  will  not  adopt 
the  first  of  these  alternatives. 

Xothing,  therefore,  but  the  second  remains^  and  this  h  the  plan 
ivhich  the  new  system  will  follow.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  tliat 
in  pursuing  this  plan  it  does  not  resort  to  any  levelling  procesa, 
neither  does  it  take  away  individual  incentive,  and  so  tend  to  lower 
human  efficiency.  The  new  system  diagnoses  the  condition  of  a 
department  which  is  drawing  to  it  an  undue  number  of  workers 
as  being  thus  attractive,  because  it  presents  an  unfair  advantage  in 
the  matter  of  exchange  of  service,  and  therefore  it  proceeds  to 
e*]ualise  these  exchange  vahn^s.  How  wil!  it  bring  this  about? 
Let  us  suppose  the  industry  of  shoe  manufacture  were  too  popular; 
that  too  many  qualiiied  applieanta  were  daily  demanding  admission 
to  the  shoe  factories.  The  management  of  the  industry  would  ad'- 
mii  all  these  appUeants  and  set  them  to  work,  and  it  would  then 
begin  to  reduce  the  price  paid  for  each  separate  product  entering 
into  the  shoe,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  accordance  with  tlie  ratio 
of  the  labour-surplusage  engaged  in  the  production  of  that  par- 
ticukir  pari.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  part  of  the  shoe  industry 
working  upon  uppers  was  too  attractive,  while  that  part  working 
upon  heels  was  normal,  and  that  working  upon  soles  was  subnormal. 
The  price  paid  per  heel  would  remain  unchanged;  the  price  paid 
for  soles  would  be  increased ;  the  price  paid  for  uppers  would  be 
decreased.  During  this  transition  stage  of  the  World  Corporation 
Investment  Company,  and  indeed  up  to  the  time  it  had  acquired 
practical  control  of  the  entire  shoe  industry,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  its  officers  to  regulate  production  with  absolute  accuracy*  As 
we  already  have  pointed  out,  the  accuracy  of  this  regulation  would 
increase  with  every  new  concern  absorbed  in  any  given  industry 
and,  therefore,  during  this  transition  state,  the  aforesaid  changes 
made  in  price  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  supply,  would  ol 
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necesBitj  result  from  the  more  or  less  fallible  jodgraent  of  its  of- 
ficers. The  policy  pursued,  therefore,  naturally  would  be  tentative* 
If  a  price-reduction  failed  to  act  as  a  sufficient  deterrent,  the  price 
would  be  further  reduced*  If  a  given  rise  in  price  did  not  con- 
stitute a  sufficient  inducement,  a  further  rise  would  be  made.  As 
the  Corporation  spread  its  operations  over  larger  and  larger  areas, 
a  way  would  be  found  to  eliminate  fallacious  humaji  judgment  and 
to  make  this  regulation  of  production  perfectly  automatic*  The 
way  in  which  this  will  be  done  will  be  shown  in  a  succeeding  chap- 
ter. Our  present  purpose  merely  is  to  exliibit  tendencies  which 
will  begin  to  make  themselvea  felt  in  the  middle  stage  of  the  new 
regime. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  in  this  connexion  that,  since  operators 
working  upon  shoe  uppers,  let  us  say^  will  find  their  wages  de- 
creased, perhaps,  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  upper,  owing  to  the 
attractirenesa  of  their  department,  they  will  not  in  the  least  be 
deprived  of  their  incentive  to  turn  out  as  many  uppers  of  the 
grade  re<|uired  per  unit  of  time  as  possible.  The  slight  decrease 
in  price  per  upper  will  be,  to  any  individual  worker,  an  almost 
negligible  quantity,  while  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  uppers  he 
produced  would  materially  affect  his  earnings.  Indeed,  among  the 
more  ambitious,  a  fall  in  price  per  upper  would  be  compensated  for 
by  a  slight  increase  in  productivity*  At  all  events  this  would  be 
the  tendency  at  first,  among  those  having  the  highest  grade  of 
eflficiency. 

If  that  which  quickly  would  suggest  itself  under  a  competitive 
regime  were  possible  under  eooperation  —  if,  in  short,  it  should 
occur  to  these  makers  of  shoe  uppers  that,  if  they  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  with  each  other  and  decreased  their  productivity,  the 
price  for  their  work  would  rise;  their  scheme  would  be  nipped  in 
the  bud  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  loss  by  the  decreased  number 
of  uppers  made  by  each  individual  would  more  than  swallow  up 
any  slight  increment  in  price  occasioned  by  such  decrement, 
coupled  with  the  further  fact  that  conspirators  who  would  make 
Bucla  a  covenant  would  be  reasonably  sure  to  break  it,  and  to  try 
to  produce  more  than  ever,  in  order  to  reap  a  rich  harveat  aa  aoon 
as  the  price  advanced.  If  these  were  not  sufficient  deterrents, 
they  would  realise  that  this  very  rise  in  price  would  bring  about  an 
influx  of  new  workers  into  their  department,  from  which  would 
follow  a  more  than  counterbalancing  decrease  in  price,  which  would 
leave  them  worse  off  than  ever,  since,  by  their  attempt  to  produce 
an  unjust  rise  in  price,  they  would  have  brought  about  a  condition 
actually  requiring  a  fall  in  price. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  those  working  upon  other 
parts  of  a  shoe  would  be  quite  capable  of  making  uppers,  and  that 
they  inevitably  would  gravitate  into  that  department  as  soon  aa  it 
offered  an  advantage  over  their  own.  Men  woukl  say  **  I  can  make 
more  on  uppers  at  that  price  than  I  am  now  getting  for  heels,'* 
and  would  quickly  change  their  department.  Thus  we  see  that 
while,  under  the  Gillette  system,  no  such  sharp  practices  as  com- 
binations in  restraint  of  production  would  be  at  all  likely  to  occur, 
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tiiey  would  punish  only  those  who  engaged  in  them  if  they  did  oc- 
cur. To  pay  a  man  according  to  the  service  he  renders,  is  to  make 
of  every  man  essentially  a  piece-worker.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
some  occupations  where  the  product  readily  cannot  be  measured  in 
detached  increments,  but  even  here  the  principle  is  the  same.  Each 
and  every  man  who  serves  society  renders  to  society  the  equivalent 
of  a  certain  number  of  happiness  units,  and  whether  these  units 
are  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  boot,  a  poem,  or  a  picture,  he  is, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  piece-worker,  just  as  much  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  real  service  is  the  rendition  of  the 
equivalent  of  happiness  units,  and,  by  a  unit  of  happiness,  is  meant 
a  definite  intensity  of  pleasure  continuing  for  a  definite  length  of 
time.  The  same  number  of  happiness  units  expressed  in  the  form 
of  a  bouquet,  or  an  oration  are  of  precisely  the  same  value  as  a 
similar  number  expressed  in  the  form  of  potatoes  or  plumbing. 
Certain  products  may  have  a  higher  standard  than  others.  Art  may 
take  precedence  over  clam-digging,  but  it  can  only  do  so,  if  it  have 
a  greater  number  of  happiness  units.  All  differences,  no  matter 
how  radical  they  seem,  are,  when  reduced  to  the  conunon  denominator 
of  happiness  units,  found  to  be  differences  in  amount,  not  in  kind. 
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Five  men,  .  .  .  can  produce  bread  for  a  thousand.  One  man  can 
produce  cotton  clotli  for  two'  hundred  and  fifty  people,  woolleni  for  thre^j 
hundredr  and  boots  an^  shoes  for  a  thousand.  One  would  conclude  fro 
this  that  under  a  capable  management  of  society  modern  civilised 
would  he  a  great  deal  better  olf  than  the  cave-man.  But  Is  he?  Let  us 
see.  In  the  Ualted  States  to-day  there  are  fifteen  million  people  living  la 
poverty;  and  by  poverty  is  meant  that  condition  of  life  in  which,  through 
lack  of  food  and  adequate  shelter,  the  mere  standard  of  working  efficiency 
cannot  be  maintained.  In  the  Ualted  States  to-day,  In  spite  of  all  your^ 
so-called  labour  legislation,  there  are  three  millions  of  child  labourers,.! 
In  twelve  years  their  numbers  have  been  doubled. 

Jack  London  —  The  Iron  Heeh 

A  power  has  risen  up  In  the  government  greater  than  the  people  them- 
selves, consisting  of  many  and  various  and  powerful  Interests*  combined 
Into  one  masB»  aod  held  together  by  the  cohesive  power  of  the  vast  surplus 
in  the  banks. 

John  C.  Calhoun, 

I  see  in  the  near  future  a  crisis  approaching  that  unnerves  me  and 
causes  me  to  tremble  for  the  safety  of  my  country.  .  .  .  Corporations! 
have  been  enthroned^  an  era  of  corruption  in  high  places  will  follow;  and 
the  money-power  of  the  country  will  endeavor  to  prolong  its  reign  by 
working  upon  the  prejudices  of  the  people  until  the  wealth  Is  aggregated 
in  a  few  hands  and  the  Republic  Is  destroyed. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 


The  railroads  control  absolutely  the  legislatures  of  a  majority  of  the 
states  of  the  Union;  they  make  and  unmake  United  States  Senators,  con- 
gressmen, and  governors,  and  are  practically  dictators  of  the  governmental 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

Report  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade, 

The  unrest  In  Europe,  the  spread  of  Socialism,  and  the  ominous  rise  of 
Anarchism,  are  warnings  to  the  governments  and  the  ruling  classes  that 
tbe  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Europe  is  becommg  intolerable, 
and  that  if  a  revolution  is  to  be  avoided  some  steps  must  be  taken  to 
increase  wages,  reduce  the  hours  of  labour,  and  lower  the  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

Lord  Aveburu* 

It  was  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  A.  D*,  that  the 
International  organisation  of  the  socialists  finally  formulated  their  long- 
maturing  policy  on  war.  Epitomised,  their  doctrine  was:  "  Why  should 
the  tcorkingmen  of  one  country  fight  with  the  workingmen  of  another 
countrp  for  the  benefit  of  their  capitalist  masters!" 

On  May  21,  1&05,  A.  D.,  when  war  threatened  between  Austria  and  It^y, 
the  socialists  of  Italy,  Austria,  and  Hungary  held  a  conference  at  Trieste, 
and  threatened  a  general  strike  of  the  workingmen  of  both  countries  la 
case  war  was  declared.  Tbia  was  repeated  the  following  year,  when  the 
"Morocco  Aftalr"  threatened  to  involve  France,  Germany,  and  England* 

Jack  London, 
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For  the  man  that  lovea  much  Is  a  Socialist,  and  the  man  that  loves 
moat  la  a  Saint,  and  every  man  that  truly  loves  the  brotherhood  is  in  a 
state  of  salvation. 

We  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  Ilfe» 
Becau&e  we  love  the  brethren. 

Rev>  Percu  Dearmer,  M,A^ 

Private  property,  as  now  understood,  and  inheritance,  appeared  to  me, 
.  .  .  the  dernier  mot  of  legislation:  and  I  looked  no  further  than  to 
mltlg^ating  tbe  inequalities  consequent  on  these  institutions,  by  getting 
rid  of  primogeniture  and  entails.  The  notion  that  it  was  possible  to  go 
further  than  this  In  removing  the  injustice  — for  injustice  It  Is,  whether 
admitting  of  a  complete  remedy  or  not  — Involved  In  the  fact  that  some 
are  born  to  riches  and  the  vast  majority  to  poverty,  I  then  reclioned 
chimerical,  and  only  hoped  that  by  universal  education,  leading  to  volun- 
tary restraint  on  population,  the  portion  of  the  poor  might  be  made  more 
tolerable.  In  short,  1  was  a  Democrat,  but  not  the  least  of  a  Socialist. 
We  were  now  much  less  Democrats  than  1  had  been,  because  so  long  as 
education  continues  to  be  so  wretchedly  Imperfect,  we  dreaded  the  igno- 
rance and  especially  the  selfishness  and  bnitality  of  the  mass:  but  our  Ideal 
of  ultimate  Improvement  went  far  beyond  Democracy,  and  would  class  us 
decidedly  under  the  general  designation  of  Socialists.  While  we  repudi- 
ated with  the  greatest  energy  that  tyranny  of  society  over  the  Individual 
which  most  Socialistic  systems  are  supposed  to  Involve,  we  yet  looked 
forward  to  a  time  when  society  will  no  longer  be  divided  Into  the  Idle  and 
the  Industrious;  when  the  rule  that  they  who  do  not  work  shall  not  eat* 
will  be  applied  not  to  paupers  only,  but  Impartially  to  all;  when  the  divi- 
sion of  the  produce  of  labour,  Instead^  of  depending,  as  in  so  great  a 
degree  as  it  now  does,  on  the  accident  of  birth,  will  be  made  by  concert 
on  aa  acknowledged  principle  of  justice;  and  when  it  will  no  longer 
either  be,  or  be  thought  to  be,  Impossible  for  human  beings  to  exert 
themselves  strenuously  in  procuring  benefits  which  are  not  to  be  exclu* 
slvely  their  own,  but  to  be  shared  with  the  society  they  belong  to.  •  ,  • 
Education,  habit,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  sentiments,  will  make  a  com- 
mon man  dig  or  weave  for  his  country,  as  readily  as  fight  for  his  country. 

John  Stuart  Mill  —  Autobiography, 
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EFORE  proceeding  to  a  conai deration  of  the  Gillette 
plan  for  social  rcdempttoD  when  it  is  in  full  opera*J 
tion,  let  us  briefly  review  the  evolution  of  the  sys*l 
tern  up  to  this  point* 

We  have  seen  that  the  system  exhibits  a  growth 
so  natural,  so  like  that  of  a  healtliy  plant,  ihat  it 
was  thought  wise  to  present  it  to  the  reader  in  three  SL"ctions  more, 
or  less  overlapping  each  other.  Section  1  wasi  called;  The  Plant- 
ing of  the  Seed.  Section  2;  The  Plant  in  Process  of  Growth. 
Tliese  two  sections  have  been  put  before  the  reader.  Section  3> 
which  remains  to  be  treated,  is  designated;  The  Plant  in  Full 
Fruitage,  We  are  now  briefly  reviewing  sections  1  and  2.  In 
treating  these  departments  it  was  made  clear  to  the  reader  that 
only  the  larger  masses  would  be  dealt  with  at  first,  all  details  being 
left  for  future  consideration. 

It  was  made  plain  that  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Gillette 
system  is  the  amelioration  of  human  suffering  and  the  increase  of 
human  happiness,  both  conditions  to  be  brought  about  through  a 
change  in  the  social  regime.     Among  other  things,  it  was  pointed 
out   that  this  change  would   so  transfigure  labour  and  emancipate 
labourers,    that    work    would    take   on    the   attributes   of    play*     In 
bringing  about  this    result   tlie   new   system   does   not   intend   that 
any  particular  class  shall  be  considered  as  the  cause  of  the  present, 
cruel  regime,  and,  therefore,  discriminated  against,  but  rather  that] 
any  temporary  sacrifices  which  may  be  made  for  the  greater  goodJ 
of  all  shall  be  distributed  among  all  mankind. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  where  a  tentative  policy  can  safely  be  fol- 
lowed it  will  be  adopted,  but  that  certain  things,  which  are  vitally 
necessary  to  protect  the  people  from  exploitation,  as  for  example,] 
a  practical,  available  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Power  of  Becall, 
will  be  specifically  and  irrevocably  adopted. 

The  reader  is  informed  that,  after  the  publication  of  this  worktJ 
a  business  prospectus  is  to  be  issued  and  a  Corporation  organised j 
to   be  known  as  the   World  Corporation  hivestment  Company^  th€j 
capital   originally    to    be   $100,000,000    divided    into   shares  of   one 
dollar  each*     The  officering  of  this  Corporation,  and  the  methods 
of  its  elections,  are  briefly  adverted  to.     It  is  stated  that  the  im- 
mediate purpose  of  the  organisation  will  be  the  accumulation,  by 
outright   purchase,   of   thoroughly   safe,   dividend-paying   aecuritie 
estimated  upon  a  basis  of  actual  value  by  the   Finance  Board 
the   Organisation.     It  ia  provided   that   these  securities   purcbaa 
shall  not  be  parted  with,  except  upon  a  vote  of  at  least  seTenty-five' 
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per  cent  of  all  the  directors  of  the  Organisalioiij  ratified  and  approved 
by  Dot  less  than  a  like  per  centum  of  ita  Finance  Board, 

It  is  explained  that  a  Holdings  Company  is  to  he  organised  at 
the  same  time  with  the  Investment  Company,  and  that  the  chief 
function  of  this  Holdings  Company  is  to  create  a  sinking  fund  for 
the  needs  of  the  Investment  Company.  All  the  stock  issued  by 
this  Holdings  Company  is  to  be  held  directly  by,  or  in  trust  for, 
the  treasury  of  the  Investment  Companj.  A  method  is  explained, 
whereby  the  stock  in  tiie  Investment  Company  may  be  purchased 
at  any  time,  if  agreeable  to  the  Holdings  Company  and  the  owners 
of  said  stock,  and  which,  at  any  time  after  five  years  from  its  date 
of  issue,  may  be  purchased  at  its  par  value  by  the  Holdings  Com- 
pany with,  or  without,  the  consent  of  the  owners  of  said  stock. 
The  method  by  which  the  sinking  fund  Is  created  is  briefly  de- 
scribed, and  it  is  shown  that  by  tliis  metiiod  all  the  shares  of  the 
Investment  Company  may  be  repurchasedj  and  the  industries  repre- 
sented by  its  stock  given  to  tlie  people,  without  discrimination  and 
without  inflicting  any  loss  or  hardsfjip  upon  any  stockholder. 

The  reader  is  shown  Just  why  an  investment  in  the  new  Corpora- 
tion will  be  safer  and,  in  the  long  rnn  far  more  remunerative,  than 
any  other  conceivable  investment.  This  safety,  it  is  shown,  is  due 
to  the  doctrine  of  averages  upon  which  insurance  is  founded,  and 
to  the  superior  business  sagacity  and  care  of  the  ablest  Finance 
Board  which  can  be  gotten  together. 

The  vital  point  is  made  that,  when  mankind  becomes  a  single 
solidarity,  what  we  now  know  as  business  losses  entirely  will  dis- 
appear, and  the  only  other  kind  of  possible  loss  —  that  resulting 
from  wealth  destruction,  as  by  fire,  flood  or  earlhqnake,  will  not 
be  individually  felt,  because,  when  distributed  throughout  the  world, 
it  will  spread  itself  so  thin  as  to  be  a  vanishing  quantity,  on  the 
one  hand,  while  on  the  other,  it  will  ever  tend  to  be  offset  by  the 
unexpected  productivity  of  some  other  world-area.  What  is  com- 
monly called  business  losses,  it  is  shown,  are  not,  strictly  speaking, 
losses  at  all,  so  far  as  society  is  concerned.  They  are  mere  dis- 
placements  of  wealth.  They  are  only  losses  from  the  petty,  in- 
dividualistic standpoint  of  our  present  competitive  regime. 

The  reader  is  shown  how  the  World  Corporation  Investment  Com- 
pany will  prevent  all  speculation  in  its  stock.  How  this  stock  can- 
not be  cornered,  because  the  Corporation  will  indefijiitely  increase 
the  number  of  its  shares  from  time  to  time;  and  how  these  shares 
never  will  be  sold  for  less  than  their  par  value,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  thatj  under  all  ordinary  circumstances  the  Holdings  Company 
will  buy  them  at  that  figure,  it  being  the  purpose  of  the  Holdings 
Company  ultimately  to  secure  eYerj  share  issued  by  the  Investment 
Company, —  a  purpose  which  is  one  of  the  cardinal  features  of  Mr. 
Gillette's  plan.  It  is  pointed  out,  in  this  connexion,  that  in  thus 
rendering  shares  ordinarily  redeemable  upon  demand,  not  only  the 
rich  man,  but  even  the  day-labourer,  will  be  enabled  to  avail  of  this 
great  investment,  without  placing  his  money  even  temporarily  be- 
yond his  recall,  should  unforeseen  circumstances  render  it  neces- 
aary  that  he  should  have  it. 
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It  plainly  is  stated  that  the  Carporation  would  meet  any  attempt 
to  use  this  provision,  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  it  or  getting  con- 
trol of  its  machinery,  by  a  refusal  to  purchase  any  shares  offered 
it,  or  believed  to  be  offered  it,  with  such  intent. 

The  payment  of  dividends^  and  the  application  of  the  earning 
of  the   Investment  Company  are  next  treated,  and  a  chart  is  sub-' 
mitted  graphically  to  show  the  reader  that   the  conception  of  ac* 
quiring,  by  purchase,  the  total  wealth  of  the  world  within  a  very 
short  time  is  no  Utopian  dream. 

Truly  "  our  grandfathers  left  us  nothing !  *'  We  live  a  hand-to- 
mouth  existence.  The  charts  submitted  show  that,  under  proper 
conditions,  less  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  can  produce  all  the  real  wealth  of  the  country  in  less  than  nine 
months,  from  which  the  reader  is  expected  to  see  that,  under  Mr, 
Gillette's  plan^  the  workers  of  the  world  speedily  could  purchase  all 
its  wealth,  and  thus  control  the  entire  machinery  of  production, 
coming,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  into  full  possession  of  their 
own. 

The  next  chapter  considers  the  new  plan  in  its  psychological  and 
sociological  trend.  It  shows  how  a  spirit  of  comradery  will  bej 
developed  among  all  the  members  of  the  Corporation.  It  makeal 
a  point  of  the  fact  that  a  conifnunitt/  of  interest  draws  men  together. 
Christianising  and  socialising  them,  just  as  under  the  competitive 
system  an  ajitagonism  of  interest  drives  men  apart,  paganising  and 
hruialising  them. 

It  is  explained  how  competition  individualises  desires  and  their 
satisfactions,  while  the  new  system  generalises  desires  and  theiri 
satisfactions.  It  asserts  that  competition,  far  from  being  Nature't^ 
ultimate  method,  was  a  mere  rudimentary  makeshift  of  evolution, 
the  usefulness  of  which  long  since  ceased,  and  it  points  out  that  the 
essential  ethical  ditTerence  existing  between  various  social  systems, 
—  whether  actual  or  hypothetical, —  may  best  be  stated  in  terms  of 
the  size  of  the  aggregate  which  determines  human  actions  within 
the  system  in  question.  The  larger,  the  more  higklif  generalised 
this  aggregate,  the  nobler  and  more  highly  evolved  the  systemml 
The  largest  conceivable  aggregate  within  practical  reach  is  the 
whole  human  race  —  the  aggregate  which  determines  activities  un- 
der the  Gillette  social  system.  The  smallest  and  meanest  aggre- 
gate which  has  ever  been  a  factor  in  social  life,  is  the  one-person 
aggregate  of  the  competition  of  savagery.  Our  present  competition 
receives  its  motive  impulses  from  an  aggregate  usually  but  a  trifle 
larger,  and  often  no  larger,  than  that  dominating  the  ethics  of  the 
competitive  jungle.  Family  considerations  often;  local  considera« 
tions  sometimes;  national  considerations  seldom;  and  racial  con- 
siderations all  but  never  — form  a  factor  in  determining  the  size 
of  the  aggregate  to  which  human  actions  are  referable  under  our 
present  competitive  regime. 

The  reader  is  shown  how,  under  the  new  system,  a  sort  of  free- 
masonry, along  certain  lines,  would  spring  up  among  the  memberg 
of  the  new  organisation,  and  how,  as  this  organisation  widened  its 
field  of  activities,  this  sentiment  of  fellowship, —  this  s^mpatliy, — 
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this  comradery  and  community  of  interest  —  would  deepen  and 
extend  until,  in  the  end,  it  involved  every  man  upon  every  side  of 
hia  personality.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that,  even  under 
the  existing  regime,  the  philosophically  inclined  are  able  to  point 
out  the  rudimentary  beginnings  of  such  an  evolution.  The  evo- 
lutionary reason  why  perceived  likenesses  draw  men  together,  while 
unlikenesses,  whether  real,  fancied  or  over-accentuated,  force  men 
apart,  is  stated  at  some  length,  and  it  is  shown,  in  this  connexion, 
how  morally  regenerating  will  be  the  influence  of  the  new  system. 

Iletuming  to  the  economic  consideration  of  our  topic,  production 
and  distribution  are  discussed  both  in  their  colloquial  and  their 
economic  sense.  The  social  mechanism  is  treated  as  a  machine 
whiehj  if  out  of  order,  must  be  repaired  after  the  fashion  of  any 
other  machine.  The  reader  is  told  that  the  boman  race  is  at  pres- 
ent production  mad;  that  we  are  so  crazed  over  making  things  that 
we  are  unable  properly  to  consume  them,  and  that,  since  a  high 
consumptive  efficiency  is  an  absolute  essential  to  a  high  condition 
of  happiness,  and  since  happiness  is  the  legitimate  end  of  life,  the 
lowering  of  consumptive  efficiency,  for  the  sake  of  raising  pro- 
ductive efficiency,  is  the  rankest  kind  of  folly.  Production  has  no 
reason  for  existence,  except  to  make  consumption  possible. 

The  Gillette  system  effects  a  perfect  juncture  with  the  present 
system  as  it  exists,  and  then  undergoes  a  gradual  evolutionary  dif- 
ferentiation from  these  conditions.  Tlie  reader  is  shown  how,  as 
the  shareholders  in  the  Investment  Company  increase,  the  officers  in 
this  Company  and  in  the  Holdings  Company  will  also  increase  in 
Buxnber,  and  how  the  two  Directorates  and  the  two  Finance  Boards 
will  sit  as  a  joint  Board,  to  be  known  as  the  World  Corporation 
Congress. 

The  effect  which  will  be  produced  upon  the  price  of  securities 
by  the  action  of  this  Finance  Board  is  adverted  to,  and  it  is  made 
clear  that  the  endorsement  of  a  security  by  its  purchase  under  the 
recommendation  of  this  board,  would  not  cause  that  security  to  be 
the  **  cynosure  of  all  investing  eyes."  It  is  pointed  out,  in  this 
connexion,  tliat  the  shares  in  the  World  Corporation  Investment 
Company  would  be  considered  so  much  more  valuable  than  any 
other  securities,—  due  to  their  large  **  earning  '^  capacity  ant!  their 
freedom  from  risk,— that  they  will  tend  to  deprive  other  securities 
of  their  speculative  value.  It  is  prophesied,  indeed,  tliat  a  time  will 
come  in  the  affairs  of  the  Investment  Company,  when  the  securities 
of  other  corporations  upon  every  hand  will  be  urged  upon  it.  That 
there  are  a  large  number  of  securities  which  would  be  entirely 
worthless  under  the  new  system,  and  which,  therefore,  would  not 
be  purchased  by  it  is  briefly  set  forth. 

It  is  further  explained  how  the  new  system  wUl  be  able  to  show 
the  large  returns  claimed  for  it,  and  how  it  will  give  rise  to  an 
efficiency  —  both  productive  and  consumptive  —  never  before  known 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

■  Adverting  to  our  present  financial  system,  it  is  described  as  a 

■  veritable  house  of  cards.  In  ilhistration  of  this  fact  the  present 
I  money  panic  is  referred  to.  Gradually  the  reader  is  led  up  to  the 
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point  where  the  Investment  Company  has  extended  its  operations  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  pnrchaBing  power  of  its  money  might  ma- 
terially be  enhanced* 

The  golden  rule  of  competition  —  let  the  other  fellow  look  out 
for  himself  J.  is  contrasted  with  the  Christian  Golden  Kule,  and  the 
power  of  environment  in  the  determination  of  human  growth  along 
all  its  lines,  is  shown  to  be  great  almost  beyond  belief.  The  point 
is  forced  home  by  a  botanical  illustration  and  the  chapter  closes 
with  a  postulate  that  practicaJly  everything,  in  the  largest  sense,  is 
due  to  environment. 

The  next  chapter  opens  with  a  consideration  of  the  labourer  un- 
der the  new  system  in  its  middle  stage.  It  is  shown  how  it  will' 
be  most  natural  for  the  Corporation  to  wish  its  employees  to  do 
that  which  they  can  do  heat,  and  which,  for  that  reason,  they  like 
beat.  It  is  pointed  out  how,  from  this  shifting  from  one  depart- 
ment to  another,  there  naturally  will  grow  up  a  sort  of  system  of 
examinations.  After  stating  that  wages  will  at  first  be  paid  in  the 
form  of  money,  moat  of  which  promptly  will  come  back  to  the 
Corporation  in  exchange  for  its  stock,  it  is  explained  how,  after 
a  time,  these  stock  certificates  will  become  the  real  measure  of 
value  and  the  real  representative  thereof,  until,  among  members  of 
the  Corporation  there  ultimately  will  be  little  use  for  what  we  now 
know  as  money,  except  for  the  purpose  of  buying  shares,  so  long 
as  they  are  to  be  had.  The  commodity-nature  of  money  is  predicated, 
and  the  statement  made  that,  if  men  generally  sbonld  come  to  de-y 
sire  something  else  more  than  they  covet  what  we  now  know 
money,  that  something  else  would  be  the  real  money,  and  our  pres- 
ent money  would  drop  to  the  level  of  a  secondary  commodity.  It 
is  pointed  out  how,  by  mutual  imderatanding,  members  of  the  World 
Corporation  Investment  Company  may  come  to  do  away  entirely 
with  money,  as  we  now  know  it 

A  digression  here  is  made  to  answer  a  question  which  might  arise 
in  the  reader's  mind;  that  question  being,  "What  is  to  hinder  the 
officers  of  the  Corporation  from  becoming  autocrats  with  tlie  power, 
to  give  or  to  withhold  employment,  at  their  own  sweet  wiU?**' 
Leaving  details  for  future  consideration,  the  broad  masses  of  a 
system  rendering  such  an  outcome  impossible  are  briefly  sketched 
in»  The  reader  is  told  that,  as  the  Corporation  enlarges  so  that 
the  structure  of  its  variouB  departments  becomes  a  complex 
mec^hanism,  it  will  be  the  general  purpose  of  the  system  to  make 
each  of  its  departments  self-governing,  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
seems  practicable. 

The  effect  upon  the  amount  and  the  quality  of  production,  which 
will  follow  from  the  fact  that  every  worker  is  immediately  and 
vitally  interested  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  product  of  his 
shopmates  and  benchmates,  thereby  establishing  a  public  opinion 
more  cogent  than  any  code  of  laws  possibly  could  be,  is  plainly  set 
forth.  The  power  of  the  World  Corporation  Investment  Company 
to  affect  land  values  is  next  adverted  to.  It  is  explained  how,] 
since  the  new  Corporation  will  address  itself  to  every  race 
the  planet, —  entering  all  the  exchanges  of  the  world  for  the  pu 
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pose  of  buying  securities, —  it  will  be  necessary  for  each  and  every 
nation  to  purchase  such  shares  as  shall  give  it  a  fair  representation 
upon  the  governing  boards  of  the  Corporation,  if  it  would  avoid  the 
risk  of  having  its  industrial  machinery  ran  by  foreign  engineers. 

It  is  shown  how,  in  the  natural  attempt  to  attain  the  highest 
possible  productive  and  consumptive  efficiency,  the  new  system  in- 
evitably will  develop  an  educational  regime,  which  will  take  the 
individual  at  the  kindergarten  stage  and  educate  him,  and  keep 
edtLcaiing  him,  to  the  end  of  his  days.  The  effect  of  such  a  regime 
IB  contrasted  with  our  present  educational  system. 

In  the  next  chapter  what  is  known  as  "  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  '*  is  diBcussed  and  certain  errors  in  the  common  reasoning 
based  thereon  are  pointed  out.  In  this  connexion,  reference  is 
made  to  what  is  frequently  miscalled  **  overproduction,"  and  the 
point  is  brought  home  that  the  tendency  of  a  competitive  r%ime  is 
perpetually  to  misrepresent  both  the  supply  of,  and  the  demand 
for,  a  given  commodity.  This  is  illustrated  at  some  length.  It  is 
shown  howj  under  the  new  regime,  all  incentive  to  such  soul-searing 
deception  will  disappear,  and  how,  as  the  Corporation  increases  its 
efficiency,  it  will  be  better  and  better  able  to  regulate  the  exact 
supply  of  commodities  needed  in  any  department. 

It  is  shown  how  this  gigantic  Corporation  will  have  a  sort  of 
corporate  brain  answering  to  the  needs  of  every  man  who  forms  a 
cell  in  its  colossal  body. 

Next  is  considered  the  supply  of,  and  demand  for,  labour.  Sev- 
eral ways  of  regulating  tliis  are  mentioned,  some  of  which  the  new 
regime  would  refuse  to  entertain,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  they  are  unjust.  It  is  pointed  out  tliat  a  just  society  can 
consider  only  results  —  services  rendered,  if  you  please  —  and  can- 
not be  affected  in  its  distribution  of  rewards  merely  by  good  in- 
tentions. What  commonly  is  called  '*  overproduction  "  again  is  ad- 
verted to  and  illustrated  by  a  hypothetical  case.  It  is  predicated 
that,  in  a  properly  constituted  society  where  each  part  would  be 
intimately  correlated  with  all  the  other  parts,  just  enough  of  each 
commodity  would  be  produced  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  all  members 
of  the  community,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  in  the  last  analysis, 
each  individual  will  produce  just  what  he  consumes,  stopping  his 
work  as  soon  as  he  gets  enough.  The  means  by  which  the  or- 
ganisation brings  about  this  result  are  left  for  the  next  chapter. 
In  approaching  the  matter  in  hand,  this  next  chapter  first  refers 
to  what  is  sometimes  called  the  '' levelling  process**  of  Socialism. 
The  reader's  attentifm  is  called  to  the  fart  that  those  who  thus 
criticise  Socialism  seem  to  forget  that  a  thing  may  be  Itvelhd  up 
as  well  as  levelled  down,  and  a  diagram  is  given  to  illustrate  that 
the  elevating  process  of  the  Gillette  system  is  not  a  levelling  process 
in  any  sense  that  these  critics  use  that  term. 

Pains  are  taken  to  make  it  clear  to  the  reader  that  there  is  no 
** levelling  process*'  forming  a  part  of  the  Gillette  system,  which 
enables  a  man  to  trade  a  small  service  for  a  big  one  —  to  get  large 
pay  for  little  work^ — while  others  get  little  pay  for  a  large  amount 
of   work.     Under  this  perfectly  just   regime  of   the   new   system^ 
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ehould  any  man  ebirk,  he  will  pay  the  price  of  his  shirking,  Tt 
is  pointed  out  that  there  is  an  additional  scientific  reason  why  the 
new  system  should  see  to  it  that  extra  service  rendered  should  al* 
ways  bring  extra  reward,  and  this  reason  is  briefly  stated. 

It  is  shown,  how,  by  virtue  of  a  natural  law,  the  present  com- 
petitive regime  operates  to  make  the  majority  of  each  generation  the 
children  of  the  failures  of  the  preceding  generation.  It  is  pointed 
out  that,  in  this  way,  a  competitive  regime,  through  this  hum; 
degeneration,  constantly  tends  to  lower  the  standard  of  efiBciency, 
—  which  is  to  say  that  such  a  regime  tends  to  its  own  suicide 
UBder  the  Gillette  system  the  fittest  to  survive  also  will  be  the  best* 

Having  noted  that  the  new  system  will  not  bestow  ecjual  rewafi 
for  unequal  services,  this  chapter  proceeds  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  new  Corporation  will  not  restrict  the  amount  of  serv- 
ice of  any  one  of  its  members.  It  is  to  foe  remarked  that  those  con- 
siderations which  have  impelled  men,  living  under  a  competitive 
regime,  to  wish  for  such  restriction,  will  not  obtain  under  the  new 
system*  Here  a  perfectly  just  exchange  of  products  prevents  the 
large  producer  from  getting  from  the  small  producer, —  (if  we  may 
be  pardoned  for  expressing  our  thought  in  terms  of  individualism) 
any  more  than  he  gives  to  the  small  producer*  The  only  conceiv- 
able reason  for  restriction  of  production,  which  could  operate  un- 
der the  new  regime,  would  be  some  patliological  case  like  unto  that 
which  is  epidemic  to-day,  but  which  would  be  as  rare  as  leprosyj 
under  the  new  system  —  a  case  where  some  mentally  diseased  so- 
cial unit, —  some  case  of  atavism,  harking  back  to  competitive  ex- 
periences,—  should  push  his  productivity  to  such  an  extent  that 
interfered  with  his  fullest  consumptive  efficiency.  In  such  pre] 
the  new  system  might  interfere,  since  it  will  invert  the  present  or- 
der of  things,  and  be  as  Jealous  of  consumptive  efficiency  as  we 
fetich  worshippers  of  production  are  now  of  productive  efficiency. 

After  discussing  various  ways  by  which  the  new  Corporation 
might*  in  its  intermediate  stage,  regulate  production,  the  reader  is 
told  that  it  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Corporation  to  govern  the 
relative  productiveness  of  its  various  departments  by  a  change  in 
the  price  paid  for  the  products,  this  change  being  an  increase  in 
those  departments  showing  a  deficit^  and  a  decrease  in  those  showing 
a  surplus. 

All  who  wish  to  work  in  any  department  will,  provided  they  can 
do  the  work,  be  admitted,  even  though  that  department  already 
shows  a  surplus.  The  new  regime  will  be  a  democracy,  and  the 
dictum  of  a  democraqj  is  final  That  this  point  needs  emphasis  is 
instanced  by  the  fact  that  there  are  thousands  to-day,  who  call 
themselves  thinkers,  and  yet  who  contend  that,  if  the  people  b» 
allowed  to  rule  themselves  direct,  they  will  produce  an  inferior 
form  of  government;  as  if  the  p€*ople  have  not  a  perfect  right  to 
have  an  inferior  form  of  government  if  they  want  it.  Any  one, 
who  can  thinks  ought  to  be  able  to  see  that,  given  a  free  rein^  the 
people  would  ultimately  produce  the  best  possible  form  of  govern- 
ment, by  virtue  of  the  fact  that,  since  everybody  is  wiser  than  any- 
body, everybody  must  know  more  tlian  any  pari  of  everybody.    But, 
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"  T  hold,  if  the  Almighty  had  ever  made  a  set 
of  men  that  should  do  all  the  eating  and  none 
of  the  work,,  he  would  have  made  ihem  with 
moutlifl  only,  and  tio  hands;  and  if  he  had  ever 
made  another  class  that  he  had  intended  should 
do  all  the  work  and  none  of  the  eating,  he  would 
have  made  them  without  moutlis  and  with  oXl 
handi/'  —  A.  Lincoln. 

Mom^ligH^^  Dan  Beard. 
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even  if  this  were  not  so,  the  people  woold  produce  the  kind 
government  thej  wanted,  and  that  would  be  all  that  would  be 
necessary*  By  what  right  does  the  minoriiy  presume  to  tell  the  ma- 
^oritif  what  is  good  for  tkemf  The  new  system  would  not  presume, 
therefore,  to  tell  any  man  that  he  had  not  a  right  to  enter  any 
department  he  chose,  and  for  the  work  of  which  he  was  fitted,  on 
the  ground  that  that  department  already  was  full.  Any  tendency 
to  "overproduction"  or  to  underproduction  which  this  freedom 
might  cause,  would,  as  is  shown,  be  checked  by  a  change  in  the 
price  paid  for  labour  in  the  various  departments  in  question.  In 
this  intermediate  stage  of  the  system  this  change  might  be  more  or 
less  arbitrarily  determined^  but  when  the  system  is  in  full  operation, 
it  will  automatically  be  determinedj  without  the  introduction  of 
any  personal  equation.  The  objections  which  might  arise  in  the 
mind  of  the  casual  reader,  steeped  as  he  is  in  competitive  thought, 
are  met  at  some  length,  and  it  is  shown  that  deception  and  eon- 
apiracy  would  be  practically  impossible,  and  that  there  would  be 
no  tendency  whatever  for  a  worker  to  "  soldier  *"  under  the  new  re- 
gime. No  man  would  be  required  to  work  at  anything  he  did  not 
wish  to  work  at,  nor  for  a  longer  time  than  he  wished  to  work, 
but  when  tliose  who  make  up  our  present  rich  and  poor  hobo  fra- 
ternity, find  that  they  can  consume  only  the  exact  value  which  they 
create,  one  of  two  things  will  happen.  Either  they  will  work  at 
least  the  average  length  of  time,  or  they  will  consume  less  than  the 
average  rate  of  consumption.  It  will  be  noted,  in  this  connexion, 
that  the  new  regime  has  taken  good  heed  of  the  warning  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  graphically  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  cartoon, 
which  we  copy  from  the  first  volume  of  this  work. 

The  attempt  is  made  to  make  it  plain  to  the  reader  that  all  values 
will  be  labour-values,  and  tliat  their  utility,  from  societ/s  stand- 
point, is  measured  by  the  number  of  happiness  units  they  contain* 
If  art  takes  precedence  over  clam-digging,  it  simply  will  be  because 
it  contains  a  greater  number  of  happiness  units,  all  seeming  dif- 
ferences in  kind  of  output,  however  radical  they  may  appear,  be- 
ing found,  in  their  last  analysis,  to  be  not  difierencea  in  kind,  but 
only  in  amount. 
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How  to  live? — tliat  is  the  eBBential  question  for  us.    Not  how  to  live 
In  the  mere  material  sense  onb%  but  In  the  widest  sense.    The  general^ 
problem  which  comprehends  every  special  problem  Is  ^- the  right  ruling  1 
of  conduct  in  all   directions  under  all  circurastances.     In  what   way  tof 
treat  the  body:  In  what  way  to  treat  the  mind;  in  what  way  to  manage] 
our  aftalrs;   in  what  way  to  bring  up  a  family;  in  what  way  to  behave 
as  a  citizen;  in  what  way  to  utilize  all  those  sources  of  happiness  which 
nature  supplies  —  how  to  use  all  our  faculties  to  the  greatest  advantage 
of  ourselves  and  others  — how  to  live  completely?     And  this  being  th« 
great  thing  needful  for  us  to  learn,  is,  by  conseqnence,  the  great  thing ^ 
which  education  has  to  teach.     To  prepare  us  for  complete  living  la  the 
function  which  education  has  to  diacharge;  and  the  only  rational  mode 
of  Judging  of  any  educational  course  is,  to  Judge  In  what  degree  it  die- 
charges  such  function. 

Herbert   Spencer  t— Education. 

True  science  and  true  religion  are  twin-sisters,  and  the  separation  of 
either  from  the  other  is  sure  to  prove  the  death  of  both.  Science  pros^ 
pers  exactly  In  proportion  aa  It  is  religious;  and  religion  flourishes  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  scientific  depth  and  firmness  of  Its  basis.  The 
great  deeds  of  philosophers  have  been  less  the  fruit  of  their  intellect  than 
of  the  direction  of  that  Intellect  by  an  eminently  religious  tone  of  mind. 
Truth  has  yielded  herself  rather  to  their  patience,  their  love,  their  single- 
heartedness*  and  their  self-denlal»  than  to  their  logical  acumen. 

Thomas  H,  Hurley. 

A  conscionsnesB  that  works  backward,  a  personal  modification  of  con* 
duct  based  on  the  forced  retention  of  more  primitive  conditions  and 
ideals,  this  has  been,  and  still  is,  one  of  the  heaviest  drawbacks  to  human 
progress. 

C.  P.  Qilman  —  Human  WorK 

Third  Fisherman:  "Master,  I  marvel  how  the  fishes  live  In  the  sea.'* 
First  Flshernran;  "Why,  as  men  do  a-land.  The  great  ones  eat  up 
the  little  ones.  I  can  compare  our  rich  misers  to  nothing  so  fitly  as  to  a 
whale,  'a  plays  and  tumbles,  driving  the  poor  fry  before  him,  and  at  laetl 
devours  them  all  at  a  mouthful;  such  whales  have  I  heard  on  'o  the  landi 
who  never  leave  gaping  till  they  have  swallowed  the  whole  parish,  churclu 
steeple,  bell  and  all    ,     .     ." 

Third  Fisherman:  **  If  the  gcsod  King  Simonldes  were  of  my  mind,  he 
would  purge  the  land  of  these  drones  that  rob  the  bee  of  her  honey." 

iSfcalcespere  —  Pericles,  Prince  of  Ture* 
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E  have  now  to  coBsider  the  Gillette  Bystem  for  so- 
cial redemption  in  its  full  fruitage.  We  must 
imagine  the  World  Corporation  Investment  Com- 
pany as  having  secured  control  of  all  the  industrial 
arteries  of  the  body  politic*     This  body  politic  will  in* 

elude  all  nationalities,  and  will  comprise  practically 

the  entire  human  race.  We  must  think  of  those  natural  tendencies 
which  were  discussed  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  book  as  having 
evolved  pari  passu  with  the  Corporation  itself.  That,  therefore, 
wiiich  merely  showed  colour  in  the  bud  in  section  two,  will  be  found 
in  full  blossom  in  this  closing  portion  of  the  work.  Here,  as  else- 
where, it  must  be  remembered,  the  policy  of  the  Corporation  wiH 
be  tentative  in  tliose  matters  which  are  relatively  unessential,  while 
it  will  be  dchnite  and  fixed  with  respect  to  those  other  factors  which 
are  of  vital  concern,  with  regard  to  the  life  of  the  system,  and  the 
complete  democracy  of  its  institutions. 

We  also  must  bear  in  mind  that,  as  there  was  no  sharp  line  of 
demarcation  separating  section  1  from  section  2,  so  there  will  be 
none  between  section  2  and  section  3.  Evolution  is  a  gradual  pro- 
cess. Its  effects  are  not  apparent  at  lines,  being  only  discernible 
over  areas.  There  will  be,  therefore,  no  point  at  which  one  might 
say;  here  the  Gillette  plan  passes  from  its  second  into  its  third 
section.  Since,  however^  we  are  now  treating  the  system  as  well 
developed,  we  may  imagine  ourselves  well  across  that  border-land 
area  separating  the  second  and  third  sections.  From  this  vantage 
ground  let  us  pause  a  moment  and  look  about  us,  WTiat  are  the 
broadest  generalities  which  first  would  challenge  this  cursory 
glance?  The  first  thing  which  would  attract  the  eye  would  be  the 
entire  change  in  the  physical  aspect  of  things,  supposing,  as  we 
must  suppose  for  the  sake  of  our  illustration,  that  we  had  exer- 
cised good  judgment  in  choosing  our  location.  We  should  look 
out  upon  one  of  the  cities  which  had  rapidly  grown  up  under  the 
magic  spell  of  a  revitalised  social  life.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if 
we  at  first  should  realise  that  we  were  in  a  city,  since  it  would  be 
BO  widely  diiTerent  from  anything  we  had  known  under  the  old 
competitive  r^ime.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  imagin- 
ing an  observer  who  is  transferred  to  the  midst  of  the  new  system 
from  the  midst  of  our  present  lack  of  system.  To  such  an  one  the 
term  "  city  ^*  would  call  up  definite  associations  linked  with  his 
experiences  under  a  competitive  regime.  As  the  result  of  these 
experiences  his  conception  of  a  city  would  doubtless  include  al- 
ternations of  densely  populated  areas  and  areas  held  out  of  use. 
The  chart  which  we  give  herewith,  taken  from  the  first  volume  of 
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this  work,  would  be  a  fair  representation  of  his  Datural  expectations 
with  regard  to  overpopulated,  unpopulated  and  underpopulated 
areas,  as  for  esample,  Boston,  shown  in  the  left-hand  diagram  to 
be  44%  occupied,  and  56%  vacant,  while  having  the  greatest  average 
density  to  be  found  in  the  United  States,  to  wit,  22,6  per  acre. 

The  buildings  of  our  observer's  preconceived  city  would  be  ill- 
assorted,  and  if  not  architecturally  hideous  in  themselves,  as  is  more 
than  likely  to  be  the  case,  an  equally  unpleasant  effect  would  be 
produced  by  an  architectural  dissonance^ — a  stone,  wood  and  brick- 
discordance, —  harsh   and   unpleasant   in   the   extreme.     Inseparablftl 
from  his  conception  of  a  city  would  be  those  garish  evidences  of 
wealth   and  poverty,  ostentation  and   servility,   sybaritic  selEsliness 
and  hopeless  squalor,  which  to-day  make  up  the  chief  sum  of  urban 
life*     On  the  one  hand  a  "  Lung  Block  '*  like  that  exhibited  in  the 
accompanying  diagram   (reproduced  from  the  first  volume  of  this 
work)    into  which  are  crowded,  like  sheep  in  a  cattle  car,  nearly 
four  thousand  human  beings,  a  large  per  cent,  of  whom  are  fore*| 
doomed   victims  of  the  terrible  Wiite   Plague;  and,  on  the  otlier^ 
hand,    palatial,    hotel-like    edifices,    having    so    many    sumptuously 
furnished  rooms  that  the  owners  are  unable  to  occupy  them,  deapit 
the  retinue  of  servants  which  result  from  their  combined  afflue 
and  insufficiency. 

Everywhere  would  our  observer  expect  to  find  a  hurrying  and 
scurrying,  an  eager  pursuit  of  money,  or  of  those  things  which 
money  buys.  Dirt  and  dust  would  be  in  the  streets  of  his  pre- 
conceived city,  competitive  strife  in  its  shops,  and  over  all,  like 
a  thought-smothering  panoply,  a  perfect  jargon  of  soul-racking 
noises.  Lumbering  teams  full  of  bar  iron ;  express  wagons  heavil 
laden;  coal  teams,  pleasure  wagons,  automobiles  and  foot  passenger%-l 
would  all  compete  for  the  use  of  its  dirty  and  unattractive  streeta,! 
Elevated  trains  would  make  this  pandemonium  still  more  dissonant. 

Everywhere  the  eye  would  meet  unattractive  walls,  decorated  in 
the  grime  of  soft  coal,  with  possibly  now  and  then  a  glint  of  green 
in  some  hand-patch  of  a  public  square*  The  commons  of  the  city 
would  impress  the  eye  as  being  out  of  place  and  but  little  uaec^l 
conveying  to  the  observer  tlie  ineradicable  feeling  that  the  land* 
lust  was  greedily  licking  their  edges,  in  the  hope  soon  to  be  able  ^ 
to  devour  their  interiors.  Bill-boards,  with  offensive  egoistical 
legends  of  all  sorts  expressed  in  a  jargon  of  colours,  and  a  night- 
mare of  forma,  would  assail  the  eye  with  a  discordance  fitly  match- 
ing that  which  split  the  ear.  As  a  sample  of  these  ennobling  ad- 
vert isemeets  of  a  competitive  regime  would  linger  memories  which 
would  voice  themselves  something  like  this:  '*  None  genuine  with- 
out the  name  of  Smith  on  every  can/^  '*  If  it  isn*t  Jones's  it's  a 
fraud."  '"  Beware  of  Imitations.  Unscrupulous  men  are  counter- 
feiting Brown's  products.  Look  out  for  the  Trade-Mark  on  every 
package.     No  goods  pure  without  it,  etc*,  etc." 

The  psychic  air  of  the  city  under  the  competitive  regime  is  not 
so  easy  to  describe,  but  sensitive  souls  feel  it  none  the  less  for  all 
that.  They  find  tliemselves  as  lonesome  in  that  dollar-mad-ant- 
hill scramble  of  Broadway  as  they  would  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
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Desert  of  Sahara,  Such  are  the  conditions  from  which  the  ordinary 
victim  of  the  competitive  regime  forma  his  conceptions  of  urban 
life.  Small  wonder  is  it,  therefore,  that,  when  we  imagine  hira 
suddenly  transferred  into  the  midst  of  a  city  built  in  accordance 
with  the  conceptions  of  the  Gillette  system,  we  find  it  difficult  to 
explain  the  wonderment  which  possesses  him.  He  would  not  think 
he  w^as  in  a  city  at  all,  but  probably  would  consider  that  he  had  been 
spirited,  in  some  mysterious  way,  into  a  rare  assemblage  of  Lucul- 
lian villas.  The  beauty  of  the  architecture;  the  marvellous  en- 
semble effect  produced  by  the  various  structures;  the  great  stretches; 
the  musical  splash  of  the  fountains;  and  the  seductive  odour  of 
Howera,  of  lawn  and  garden,  inevitably  would  lead  him  to  regard 
the  whole  thing  as  the  structural  dream  of  some  multi-millionaire. 
The  absence  of  noise,  of  dirt,  of  hurry  and  scurry  and  scuffle, — ^of 
all  that  could  offend  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  nostrils,  or  the  inner  sense, 

—  w^ould  cause  him  to  rub  his  eyes  to  see  if  he  were  indeed  awake, 
and  when  he  did  come  to  understand  it  all,  when  he  was  told  that 
many  of  the  beautiful  fountains  and  statues,  as  well  as  the  gardens, 
structures,  and  general  ornamentation  of  the  city,  were  the  result 
of  voluntary  effort,  he  would  be  more  amazed  than  ever.  What 
would  his  competitive  experience  hold  to  furnish  material  for  such 
a  thought?  He  might  remember  how  his  friend,  Bently,  used  to 
spend  his  Saturday  half-holidays  in  making  a  garden  to  beautify  his 
own  home,  but  did  he  not  do  it  because  the  home  was  his  and  he 
wished  to  make  it  look  prosperous,  and  because,  though  he  scarcely 
confessed  it  even  to  himself,  he  wished  his  place  to  outshine  that 
of  one  Jonathan  Small,  between  whom  and  himself  there  existed  a 
bitter  business,  as  well  as  social,  competition.  But  how  would  all 
this  explain  men  giving  their  labour  to  the  beautification  of  sur- 
roundings which  they  did  not  own  individualistically,  or,  to  put  it 
in  competitive  phrase,  which  they  did  not  own  to  the  exclusion  of 
their  fellows  f 

It  would  be  necessary  to  labour  patiently  in  order  to  show  this 
denizen  of  a  competitive  world  how  this  marvellous  transformation 
had  been  eiTected.  He  would  first  be  told  that,  when  men  could 
gratify  all  their  desires  by  work  of  their  own  choosing,  work  which 
would  thus  become  almost  as  play, —  work  which  consumed  but  two 
or  three  hours  out  of  each  twenty-four,  and  which  guaranteed  them 
forever  from  want  and  from  tliat  all  but  worse  thing,  fear  of  want, 

—  they  naturally  and  instinctively  sought  expression  for  their  higher 
nature.  This  expression  they  found  in  all  manner  of  art  creations* 
and  the  delight  of  the  thing  so  grew  upon  tlicm  that  it  was  almost 
a  daily  occurrence  in  each  city  for  some  association  of  workers  to 
submit  a  plan  for  some  sort  of  improvement,  and  to  ask  permiasion 
to  be  allowed  to  make  it  without  remuneration.  This  permission, 
he  would  have  to  be  informed,  would  only  be  given  after  a  refer- 
endum vote  was  taken  upon  the  matter. 

Gradually  our  representative  of  the  competitive  regime  would 
come  to  realise  the  dominance  here  of  an  entirely  new  motive*  He 
w^ould  remember  how,  under  the  old  system,  men  oftentimes  re- 
joiced more  in,  and  laboured  harder  for  the  glory  of  their  family, 
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than  they  rejoiced  in,  or  laboured  for  their  own  p^3^sonal  advance- 
ment, and,  after  a  time,  he  would  come  to  see  that,  under  the  new 
Bjstem,  this  sentiment  had  been  evolved  to  include  all  mankind  in 
one  great  family^  the  glory  of  which  was  the  glory  of  each  of 
ivhkk.  He  would  remember,  too,  how  in  the  old  days  wlien  he 
went  alone  to  see  a  fine  play,  he  lost  something  of  its  enjoyment 
from  the  fact  that  Ms  beloved  wife  was  not  with  him  to  share  the 
pleasure  of  its  good  points.  Then  would  he  begin  to  think  how 
many  little,  rudimentary  suggestions  of  this  sort  there  were  in  the 
old  regime  — suggestions  pointing  towards  this  new,  higher  dis- 
pensation with  a  gesture  which  should  have  been  unmistakable,  but 
which  he  did  not  notice  because  it  was  not  done  in  yellow,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  clanking  coin.  Slowly  would  it  dawn  on  him 
that  all  he  had  witnessed  existed,  a$  an  intellectual  conception,  in 
the  old  competitive  days.  ,  At  that  time  men  were  possessed  of 
knowledge  enough  to  build  just  such  a  city.  All  they  lacked  was 
a  social  system  under  which  their  dream  could  become  a  reality. 
The  marvellously  beautiful  white  cities  of  the  World's  Fairs  were 
an  eloquent  earnest  of  what  even  the  knowledge  of  those  days  of 
cutthroat  commercialism  could  produce,  when  once  men  got  the 
opportunity  really  to  cooperate  in  a  beautiful  task. 

At  this  point  would  his  understanding  open,  and  from  this  point 
his  conversion  would  he  easy,  for  he  would  have  bridged  the  gap 
between  tlie  old  and  the  new.  and,  until  a  man  has  one  foot  firmly 
planted  in  the  future,  he  will  not  remove  the  other  from  the  past. 
Gradually  it  would  dawn  on  him,  ever  more  luminously  clear  as 
time  went  by,  that  if  fellowship  is  heaven  and  tlie  lack  of  it  is 
hell,  then,  the  wider  the  fellowship  the  higher  the  heaven.  In  the 
Gillette  system  he  would  find  the  widest  possible  fellowship  and 
would  come  ultimately  to  understand  the  glory  that  life  holds  for 
him  through  whose  aensorium  beat  all  the  pulses  of  human  kind. 
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"Vat  do  you  vant?"  demanded  a  harsh  voice.  The  Pessimist  looked 
up  quickly.  From  the  Elevated  Railroad  Station  he  had  clambered  out 
upon  the  Elevated  track*  and  was  standing  directly  over  an  open  window. 
In  the  opening  appeared  a  hollow,  sunken  face*  with  small,  bloodshot 
eyes. 

"  Vat  do  you  vant? "  repeated  the  man.  He  waited  a  moment  and 
then  sank  back  and  went  on  wilh  his  work.  He  was  making  shoes. 
Suddenly  he  arose  agaia*  "  Look/'  he  exclaimed  hoarsely,  **  You  can  xe 
English  talk*  I  cannot.  See  here/'  and  he  held  out  several  bits  of  stone 
and  two  small  chunks  of  Iron. 

*'  Me  llf  here  and  vork  efery  day.  Me  vork  hard.  At  nights  ze  trains 
run  by  ze  window,  and  from  off  ze  trains  ze  boya  haf  dropped  ze  stones. 
See?  Zey  haf  broken  ze  glass.  See?  Zey  strike  me;  some  day,  maybe, 
zey  kill  me.  Me  no  can  telL  Me  speak  to  ze  man  at  ze  station.  He  can't 
do  nothink.  Me  no  can  tell.  Me  no  can  tell.  Efery  day  me  work  here. 
Me  haf  no  time  to  leal  ze  vork.    Yon  no  can't  help  me,  eh?  " 

He  sank  back  and  began  to  work  again,  but  he  could  not  repress  his 
emotion.     His  breast  heaved,  his  eyes  flashed. 

"  Eighteen  year  me  come  to  dis  country.  Zey  tell  me,  *  Y'ou  no  haf  to 
vork  hard;  you  will  toe  free.  You  will  be  American/  Me  come  here. 
Elgbteen  year  me  vork,  and  vat  is  it?  See,  ze  children  play  on  ze  firs 
escape,  zey  haf  no  other  place.  Ze  woman  haf  in  the  clothes,  und  sew 
efery  time  all  day.  Zey  drop  stones  on  me.  Me  poor»  haf  no  vay  to 
help.  Und  mien  children,  und  mien  v!fe,  zey  iif  like  dogs.  Oh,  Oottl  und 
dis  is  ze  American  freedom!  "  He  stopped  again,  but  this  time  the  light 
did  not  leave  his  pallid  face.  He  had  fled  from  tyranny  toward  Justice, 
and  although  he  had  not  found  her,  the  divine  longing  still  burned  in 
his  soul. 

Max  Worth. 

Under  slavery  there  is  never  any  question  of  the  unemployed,  and  no 
one  ever  seeks  work  without  finding  It  It  Is  the  master^s  Interest  to  keep 
his  slave  in  good  health.  The  wage-earner  is  free  to  starve  or  to  commit 
suicide,  but  the  slave  was  not,  for  his  master  had  a  stake  in  his  life  and 
strength.  A  good  slave  was  worth  a  thousand  dollars,  but  a  good  wage- 
earner  is  worth  nothing  at  all,  for  you  can  pick  up  another  on  the  next 
corner.  Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  which  the  wage-worker  possesses 
over  the  slave  la  that  he  thinks  he  Is  free,  and  freedom  Is  such  a  quick- 
ener  and  vivlfier  that  the  mere  belief  that  you  have  it  Is  a  tonic  In  itself. 

Emett  CroBbj/, 
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HE  analogy  existing  between  the  body  social  and 
the  body  corporeal  is  bo  striking  that  it  repeatedly 
has  been  noted  by  varions  writers,  ever  since 
Herbert  Speneer  gave  his  long  liat  of  similarities 
existing  between  the  two.  In  its  moat  vital  aspects 
the  social  t>ody  may  be  considered  as  a  larger  in- 
iividnal  composed  of  cells  or  social  molecules,  these  cells  or  mole- 
cnles  being  living  human  beings.  We  shall  not  be  surprised,  there- 
fore, when  we  consider  the  needs  of  this  larger  individual  which 
we  denominate  society,  to  find  them  very  like  those  of  that  smaller 
individual  which  we  call  man.  The  life  of  a  man  expreBsea  itself 
in  internal  and  external  activities.  These  activities  represent  the 
consumption^  or  better  the  transformation,  of  energy,  and  in  order 
that  this  energy  may  be  transformed,  it  must  be  supplied  to  the 
transforming  machine,  man.  Whatever  the  activity,  whether  it  be 
the  composition  of  a  poem  or  the  digging  of  a  diteh>  a  given  amount 
of  energy  is  transformed  —  the  poet  or  the  digger  parts  with  it, 
and  this  energy  must  be  supplied  if  the  individual  is  to  continue  to 
live  and  work.  Indeed,  whether  he  works  or  not,  since  life  itself 
is  a  process  of  transformation  of  energy,  the  material  for  this  trans- 
formation must  be  supplied  if  his  life  is  to  continue.  The  author 
who  writes  a  book,  the  inventor  who  creates  a  machine,  or  the  gar- 
dener who  cultivates  a  rose^  each  is  literally  putting  his  life  iuto  his 
work,  and  when  this  book,  this  machine,  or  this  rose  is  exchanged 
for  the  product  of  other  labour,  this  exchange  is  a  literal  swapping 
of  lives  to  just  the  degree  that  energy  was  consumed.  Thus  are  all 
men  in  the  social  circle  bound  together  by  bonds  as  strong  as  steel, 
albeit  as  invisible  as  ether. 

Man's  most  crying  needs,  those  needs  which  take  precedence  in 
point  of  time,  at  least,  over  all  others,  are  for  food,  for  shelter  and 
for  clothing,— shelter  in  its  larger  sense  including  clothing.  So 
it  is  with  a  pioneer  society.  The  first  great  essentials  are  food,  and 
shelter  from  the  elements  and  from  enemies*  brute  and  human. 
It  seems  logical,  therefore,  in  considering  the  Gillette  system  as  it 
will  be  in  full  operation,  to  begin  by  asking  ourselves  how  the  new 
regime  will  supply  these  primordial  human  wants. 

We  already  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  mechanism  of 
production  (including  distribution  and  exchange)  and  consumption, 
may  be  treated  exactly  like  any  other  machine,  and  judged,  as  such 
a  machine  should  be  judged,  by  the  relation  of  its  otdput  to  its 
input.  The  world  has  never  produced  a  mechanism  which  was  a 
hundred  per  cent,  efficient,  and  we  need  not  look  for  a  social 
perpetual-motion  machine,  where  we  know  a  physiml  one  to  be  im- 
possible.    All  transformers  are,  in  some  measure,  wasteful  and,  other 
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things  equals  they  are  the  least  wasteful  which  act  the  most  directly, 
iTBiug  the  smallest  possible  numljer  of  parts. 

The  Gillette  system,  therefore,  if  it  is  to  prove  its  claim  for  the 
highest  degree  of  social  efficiency  thus  far  attained,  shoidd  also  be 
able  to  show  an  extreme  directness  of  action;  tlie  gmallest  possible 
number  of  parts;  and  the  maximum  simplicity  in  construction* 

Let  UB  see  if  this  be  the  case.  The  members  of  this  society  would 
have  to  be  fed,  clothed  and  housed  first  of  all,  or,  to  put  the  same 
statement  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  new  regime,  we 
should  say;  the  members  of  the  new  society  first  of  all  would  have 
to  be  enabled  to  feed,  clothe  and  shelter  themselves.  As  it  is  more 
economical  for  a  man  to  supply  all  liis  wants  by  producing  and  ei- 
ehanging  large  quantities  of  a  few  things,  than  by  striving  to  pro- 
duce just  the  amount  he  personally  needs  of  a  great  number  of 
thingSj  each  individual  would,  of  course,  specialise.  Thus  we  should 
have  men  labouring  and  exchanging  their  products  for  an  equal 
value  of  the  products  of  other  men.  The  essential  points  to  be  con- 
sidered are,  how  will  production,  under  the  new  regime,  differ  from 
production  under  the  present  competitive  system,  and  how  will  the 
values  of  the  relative  products  be  determined  under  this  non-com- 
petitive system?  We  use  tlie  word  non-competitive  advisedly,  yet, 
lest  the  reader  fall  into  error,  we  wish  to  say,  once  for  all,  that  the 
Gillette  system  will  not  be  devoid  of  a  certain  spirit  of  emulation 
ivhich  some  may  be  innQcent  enough  to  confuse  with  the  commercial 
term  '*  com  petition  J'  The  competition  which  is  found  in  the  school- 
room, where  several  scholars  strive  for  the  highest  educational  eflS- 
ciency  is  one  thing,  while  that  cutthroat  competition  of  commer- 
cialiam,  under  which  the  large  firm  ruins  the  small  one,  is  quite 
another  thing.  The  new  system  will  have  plenty  of  the  former;  it 
will  have  none  of  the  latter. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  tlie  new  regime  immensely  will  increase 
its  efficiency  will  be  by  eliminating  myriads  of  activities  which  then 
will  be  entirely  ueelesa.  What,  for  e^cample,  would  insurance  com- 
panies find  to  do?  Fire  insurance  would  be  entirely  useless,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  very  nature  of  the  system  would  tend  to 
distribute  each  and  every  loss,  not  among  the  members  of  a  small 
company,  but  rather  thraughout  the  entire  known  race.  If  indi- 
viduals desired  to  form  private  associations,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
suring each  other's  lives,  no  one,  of  course,  would  say  them  nay.  It 
need  scarcely  be  said,  however,  that  under  a  r^ime  where  each  in- 
dividual could  get  a  splendid  living  by  two  or  three  hours  work  of 
his  own  choosing  per  day;  a  system  which  would  pension  him  when 
too  old  to  work,  and  provide  for  him  if  too  ill  to  work;  a  regime, 
moreover,  under  which  no  man  would  wish  to  protect  his  family  from 
toil,  since  idleness  on  the  part  of  those  able  to  work  would  be  the 
disgrace  of  all  disgraces  —  under  such  a  regime,  we  repeat,  the  in- 
dividuals would,  indeed,  be  few  and  far  between  who  would  bother 
their  heads  about  life  insurance.  They  would,  forsooth,  be  so  few 
and  far  between  that  no  private  association  of  citizens  would  fiiid 
the  proposition  a  sufficiently  attractive  one. 

In  order  to  form  some  realisation  of  the  saving  which  would  be 
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effected   by   the  elimiDation  of   these   two   actiTitieg^   let   us   con- 

I  aider,  for  a  moment^  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  ijQdividuals 
now  employed  in  these  unnecessary  activities  who,  under  the  new 
regime,  would  be  released  for  useful  productive  endeavours.  We  are 
told  that  the  life  insurance  in  force  in  the  United  States  alone,  in 
the  year  1900,  was  nearly  ten  thousand  million  dollars,  and  that  the 
annual  cost  to  maintain  the  same,  including  expenses  and  dividends, 
amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred  millions.     What  is  said  here  of  in- 

Isurance  could,  with  e<^ual  propriety,  be  said  of  many  other  activi- 
ties too  numerous  to  mention.  The  world's  vast  navies  will  be 
useless  scrap  iron.  The  standing  armies  of  the  world  will  find  some- 
thing better  to  do  than  to  kill  their  fellow  men.  Upon  the  back  of 
each  European  peasant  there  is  a  soldier  and  if  some  of  our  present 
officials  and  plutocrats  have  their  way,  the  same  will  soon  be  true  of 
Americans.  Under  the  new  system  this  man  will  get  off  and  step 
into  the  furrow  with  the  peasant.  The  sword  will  be  bent  into  the 
sickle;  the  bayonet  transformed  into  the  pruning-hook ;  and  the 
murderous  impulse  of  competition  will  give  place  to  that  sjmipathy 
and  love  which  is  the  inevitable  outgrowth  of  a  recognized  community 
of  interest;  and  all  this  will  not  be  the  result  of  any  interference 
with  natural  law.  It  will  not  grow  out  of  any  levelling  process,  as 
that  term  is  used  by  the  critics  of  Socialism,  and  it  will  not  result 
from  any  compulsion  of  any  kind,  sort  or  description.  The  advo- 
cates of  competition  like  to  think  they  have  a  patent  on  liberty,  and 
they  take  pleasure  in  saying,  at  every  opportunity,  that  there  is  but 
one  choice  open  to  mankind, —  the  choice  between  monopoly  and  what 
they  call  "  free  competition."  This  is  not  even  remotely  true,  but 
these  advocates  of  competitive  strife  refuse  to  realise  the  fact.  \Vlieu 
driven  to  the  wall,  they  strive  to  save  their  faces  by  the  assertion 
that  free  competition  and  cooperation  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 
Having  thus  tortured  language  into  their  service,  they  become  em- 
boldened to  go  still  further  and  to  assert  that  competition  — "  free 
competition,"  is  the  only  possible  way  of  securing  codperalion. 

I  If  two  pioneers  join  together  to  build  a  log-house  everybody  in- 
stinctively knows  that  they  are  cooperating,  yet  these  devotees  of  tha 
competitive  fetich  will,  if  need  he,  go  black  in  the  face  in  their  at- 
tempts to  prove  to  us  that  these  two  men  are,  of  necessity,  competing 
unih  each  other.  That  the  choice  is  not  inevitably  between  any 
kind  of  commercial  competition  and  monopoly,  ought  to  be  abun- 
dantly plain  to  any  one  who  will  think  fundamentally.  The  diffi- 
culty is  due  largely  to  a  failure  to  realise  that  a  monopoly  cannot 
be  a  monopoly  within  its  own  limits.  It  must,  in  short,  act  exter* 
nally  to  itself,  in  order  to  exercise  any  monopolistic  tendencies. 
The  importance  of  this  point  justifies  its  amplification. 

Suppose  one  hundred  individuals  all  join  together  on  a  basis  of 
equality  and  form  a  corporation  which  secures  absolute  control,  let 
ufl  say,  of  the  steel  industry*  Suppose,  further,  that  these  hundred 
individuals  proceed  to  levy  tribute  upon  the  public  by  raising  the 
price  of  steel  to  a  most  extortionate  figure,  by  charging,  in  short,  the 
last  drachma  which  the  *'  traffic  will  bear."  So  far  as  the  pubtic 
ifi  concerned,  this  corporation  is  an  octopus  of  the  worst  sort, —  an 
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out-and-out  monopoly  which  ought  to  be  crushed  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  This  is  what  we  tind  when  we  view  the  corporation 
from  the  outside.  When,  however,  we  view  the  corporation  irom  the 
inside,  we  find  it,  so  far  as  its  hundred  members  are  concerned^  a 
perfect  democracy.  Each  member  has  an  equal  voice  in  its  govern- 
ment, and  the  wishes  of  the  majority  prevail.  Suppose,  now,  this 
corporation  increase  its  membership  from  one  hundred  to  ten  thou- 
eand.  ^\liat  will  be  the  result?  This,  To  ten  thousand  men, 
viewing  it  from  the  inside,  it  will  represent  a  democracy.  To  all 
the  other  millions  of  the  human  race  it  will  be  as  before,  a  ruthless 
monopoly.  If,  now,  •the  membership  of  this  corporation  could  in- 
clude every  one,  there  would  be  no  one  left  to  view  it  from  the  out- 
side, and  there  would,  therefore,  be  no  one  left  to  whom  it  would  be 
a  monopoly.  Its  membership  would  be  all  mankind,  and,  as  we 
have  already  made  plain,  so  far  as  its  members  are  concerned, 
whetlier  they  number  one  hundred,  one  hundred  million,  or  the 
whole  human  race,  the  organisation  represents  a  democracy  of  justice^ 
It  is  these  considerations  which  have  been  all  too  lightly  passed  over 
by  the  advocates  of  competition. 

The  real  choice  is  between  monopoly,  some  kind  of  competition,  and 
a  democracy,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  juat  muperation.  We  do  not 
contend  that  under  "  free  competition  ^'  something  akin  to  real  de- 
mocracy might  not  be  reached,  but  we  do  contend,  and  that,  too,  with 
emphasis,  that  an  ideally  Just  condition  never  will  be  reached  under 
competition  however  free  it  may  be  made*  More  than  this;  we 
asseverate  it  as  our  solemn  conviction,  that  no  type  of  competition 
ever  can  come  as  near  absolute  Justice  as  the  Gillette  system. 

The  advocates  of  competition  continually  are  referring  to  the 
alleged  fact  that  mankind  is  bound  to  be  dominated  by  self*interest, 
using  this  term  in  its  selfish  rather  than  its  selfial  sense.  It  is  upon 
this  flaitering  ethical  foundation  that  they  build  their  superstruc- 
ture. Just  as  for  centuries  Christendom  has  been  obsessed  by  the 
idea  that  man  was  naturally  morally  degenerate,  so  all  our  standard 
economists  have  always  been  beset  by  the  conception  that  man  in- 
evitably is  socially  unregenerate — ^that  he  is  naturally  a  commercicl 
blackguard — ►a  pirate  upon  every  sea  of  life. 

We  need  only  point  out, —  as  one  of  the  many  iUustrations  which 
might  be  cited  showing  the   injustices  which  are  inseparably  con- 
necied  with  even  the  freest  competition^ —  that  if  the  contention  of 
its  advocates  Just  referred  to  be  true  and  remain  so,  competitors  will 
continue,  under  the  freest  competition  as  now,  to  lead  men  to  de-^^^ 
ceive  as  much  as  may   be  in   regard   to   questions  of   supply  &i^j^^| 
demand.     The  buyer  will  seek  to  make  the  supply  appear  as  greal^^ 
as  possible.     The  seller  will  strive  to  make  the  supply  seem  as  small 
as  possible  relative  to  the  demand,—  in  short,  each  will  do  his  level 
best  to  serve  his  own  interests,  for  it  is  the  frank  admission  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  these  lovers   of  the  competitive  regime, 
that  the  buyer  is  only  prevented  from  overreaching  the  seller  by  the 
simultaneous   attempt   of   the   seller  to   overreach   the   buyer.     One 
would  think  that  commodities  bad  no  definite  values  which  could  be 
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determined  bj  a  sane  consideration  of  the  factors  incident  to  their 
production. 

The  new  system  will  eliminate  this  teBdency  to  strive  to  over- 
reach, and  it  will  do  it  without  cutting  across  any  evolutionary  or 
>ther  natural  law;  without  interfering  with  the  liberties  of  any  man; 
md  without  any  duress  or  compulsion  whatsoever-  Ko  man  will 
lave  to  join  the  system  unless  he  finds  it  for  his  own  interest  to  do 
K).  Having  joined  it,  he  will  be  free  to  use  his  activities  in  any 
manner  that  pleases  him,  with  the  single  proviso  that  he  shall  not 
Invade  the  like  freedom  of  others.  The  more  he  works,  the  more  he 
gets.  The  less  he  serves,  the  less  he  receives, —  in  short,  in  the  last 
analysis,  each  man  will  work  for  himself  in  a  truer  sense  than  ever 
oefore  in  the  history  of  the  world.  la  this  monopoly f  We  think 
not.  Is  it  competition  f  It  certainly  is  not  in  any  of  ita  present 
38sential  characteristics.  It  simply  is  a  perfectly  cooperating  de- 
mocracy. 

The  most  advanced  and  liberal  advocates  of  competition  inform 
us  that,  when  competition  is  perfectly  free,  it  will  have  little,  if  any, 
other  use  than  the  determination  of  the  exchange  values  of  com- 
tnodkies,  and  they  apparently  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  how  these 
e.\€hange  values  may  be  determined  in  any  other  way.  We  think  it 
wise,  therefore,  to  answer  their  doubts  upon  this  subject  at  this 
point,  even  tliough  it  may  be  a  little  out  of  logical  sequence,  for  the 
reason  that,  until  this  vita!  question  is  disposed  of,  many  of  them 
will  find  themselves  unable  to  view  without  prejudice  any  other  de- 
tails which  might  be  put  before  them.  T^et  us  start,  then,  with  the 
postulate  that  it  is  the  first  business  of  any  society  to  supply  its  own 
needs.  To  produce  more  than  it  could  consume  of  all  or  any  com- 
modities would  he  wasteful.  To  produce  less  than  it  properly  could 
consume,  would  be  to  decrease  the  happiness  of  some,  at  least,  of  its 
members  under  any  regime,  and  of  all  of  its  raeinbers  under  a  just 
regime.  As  part  and  parcel  of  the  method  by  which  a  society  pro- 
duces what  it  needs,  there  is  the  means  hj  which  it  distributes  what  it 
produces,—  the  means,  in  short,  by  which  it  effects  a  just  exchange 
of  social  service.  This  the  present  competitive  regime  seeks  to  ac- 
complish by  regulating  prices  by  what  it  is  pleased  to  call  the  '^  law 
of  supply  and  demand.**  That  it  fails  in  its  effort  ought  to  be 
apparent  to  every  one;  though,  were  competition  free  and  untram- 
meled  it  would,  in  a  bungling  way,  make  a  somewhat  nearer  approach 
to  the  desired  result.  It  never  couid,  however,  be  more  than  a  poor 
approach,  under  any  competitive  system  thus  far  proposed.  Consider 
now  the  Gillette  way  of  attaining  this  end. 

Whatever  may  or  may  not  be  true  of  other  systems,  it  is  true  under 
the  Gillette  system,  that  the  price  of  any  commodity  is  considered  as 
being  merely  that  inducemeni  which  it  is  necessary  to  offer,  in  order 
to  stifHulate  the  production  of  the  required  amount  of  the  artirh  in 
question.  The  reader  is  asked  to  bear  in  mind  now  and  always,  that 
goods  are  exchanged  for  other  goods.  They  are  not  exchanged  for 
money.  To  part  with  good;*  and  to  receive  money,  is  to  make  but 
half  an  exchange,  howe?er  long  this  money  may  be  kept  before,  in 
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exchanging  for  more  goods^  it  completes  the  other  half  of  the  ex- 
change. We  do  not  eat  or  drink  money.  We  do  not  consume 
money  in  an  economic  sense.  The  wealth  of  Croesus  would  not 
keep  a  man  from  starving^  if  he  could  not  exchange  it  for  food. 
Money  is  merely  a  »)-between.  The  real  things  are  the  commodi- 
ties which  immediately  minister  to  human  needs.  We  see,  therefore, 
that  one  of  the  most  essential  considerations  of  the  Gillette  system  wiU 
be  the  determination  of  the  inducements  necessary  to  oiler  with 
respect  to  the  various  commodities,  in  order  to  supply  its  needs,  and 
to  maintain  a  proper  productive  ratio  between  these  various  com- 
modities. This  consideration  forms  the  subject  matter  of  the  follow- 
ing chapter.  The  reader  is  asked  to  remember  that  we  are  now 
speaking  of  the  Gillette  system  in  its  fully  operative  stage. 
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All  industry  was  begun  by  women. 

Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman  —  The  Home. 

Liabour  is  prior  to,  and  independent  of,  capital.  Capital  is  only  the 
fruit  of  labour,  and  could  never  have  existed  if  labour  had  not  first  ex- 
isted. Labour  is  the  superior  of  capital,  and  deserves  much  the  higher 
consideration.  Capital  has  its  rights,  which  are  as  worthy  of  protection 
as  any  other  rights.  Nor  is  it  denied  that  there  is,  and  probably  always 
will  be,  a  relation  between  labour  and  capital  producing  mutual  benefits. 
The  error  is  in  assuming  that  the  whole  labour  of  the  community  exists 
within  that  relation. 

Abraham  Lincoln, 

We  are  morally  bound,  therefore,  to  give  a  quid  pro  quo  in  work  and 
not  in  money  for  all  that  we  receive  from  the  labouring  masses  who  toil 
for  us.  We  must  keep  our  balance  of  account  with  them  and  with  the 
world  at  large  in  our  favour.  We  are  bound  by  every  moral  consideration 
to  give  as  much  as  we  get.  Now,  there  are  two  ways  to  retain  a  balance 
in  our  favour:  one  is  to  keep  down  the  debit  side  of  the  account,  and  the 
other  is  to  increase  the  credit.  We  can  keep  down  the  debit  side  by  tak- 
ing as  little  as  possible  from  others,  by  making  as  little  use  as  possible 
of  their  labour,  by  dispensing  with  luxuries  and  by  leading  a  temperate 
and  frugal  life.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  increase  the  credit  side  by 
being  as  useful  to  others  as  possible,  and  especially  to  those  who  need 
our  help  the  most  —  the  toiling  classes.  Above  all  we  should  choose  a 
useful  calling  for  ourselves  and  for  those  for  whom  we  have  the  privilege 
of  choosing. 

Emeat  Crosby. 

If  all  would  work  a  little,  none  would  be  overworked. 

Elbert  Hubbard. 

There  is  something  revolting  to  me  in  raking  a  heap  of  money  together, 
and  internally  chuckling  over  it,  when  others  are  feeling  the  loss  of  it 

George  Eliot  —  Daniel  Deronda. 
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E  have  Been  in  a  preceding  chapter  how  the  supply 
of  commodities  waa  more  or  ieas  justly  regulated  by 
an  arbitrary  fixing  of  factors.  ^Vlien  we  use  the 
word  "arbitrary/'  we  would  be  understood  to  mean 
that  these  factors  were  regulated  in  accordance  with 
the  best  judgroeDt  of  those  having  the  matter  in 
land.  They  were  not  5c^/-regulatedj  as  will  be  the  case  in  the  tliird 
etage  of  the  system, — ^the  stage  which  we  are  now  treating.  The 
Gillette  plan  proceeds  to  its  full  development  by  the  orderly  process 
of  evolution  J  so  that  we  confidently  may  rely  upon  the  experiences  of 
its  second  stage  to  have  determined,  within  a  relatively  small  margin 
of  error,  just  how  much  of  any  commodity  is  needed  for  the  full  sat- 
isfaction of  its  society.  More  than  this ;  it  will  also  have  determined 
approximately  just  what  inducement  must  be  offered  to  secure  the 
production  of  this  particular  volume  of  this  particular  commodity. 
This  information,  to  use  the  phraseology  of  the  patent  otfice,  will 
constitute  the  '''state  of  the  art"  at  the  time  when  the  new  regime 
enters  upon  its  third  stage.  At  that  time  the  just  value  of  all  eom- 
moditiea,  in  terms  of  other  commodities, —  or  to  put  the  same  thing 
in  its  more  usual  form, —  the  value  of  all  commodities  in  terms  of 
money,  will  be  known  within  a  very  small  margin  of  error.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  tJiese  values  will  remain  constant.  Anything  operat- 
ing to  make  the  production  of  a  given  number  of  units  of  a  given 
commodity  eitlier  more  pleasant  or  more  distasteful,  less  onerous  or 
more  burdensome,  will  change  tlie  value  of  that  commodity  relative 
to  other  commodities.  The  self-adjusting,  automatic  mechanism, 
therefore,  which  regulates  values  under  the  Gillette  system  when  in 
full  operation,  must  follow  all  these  changes,  even  as  a  compass  fol- 
lows every  change  of  movement  of  a  mass  of  magnetic  metal  in  its 
vicinity. 

Let  ufl  see  how  this  will  be  accomplished.  Bearing  in  mind  that, 
under  the  Gillette  system,  ike  value  of  a  given  eommodUy  is  meas- 
ured by  th€  amount  of  the  inducemenl  uykich  has  to  be  offered  to 
secure  the  produviion  of  a  sufficiency  of  that  commodity,  let  na 
now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  an  hypothetical  primitive  community, 
in  order  that  the  mere  reduplication  of  parts  may  not  blind  us  to 
the  operation  of  the  mechanism.  All  the  principles  of  supply,  de- 
mand, exchange,  price,  etc.,  can  just  as  well  be  shown  in  a  community 
of  a  dozen  men  as  in  one  of  a  dozen  millions.  In  like  manner,  the 
multifarious  means  of  ministering  to  an  almost  limitless  number  of 
human  desires  may  likewise  be  abridged.  For  the  sake  of  our  illus- 
tration, therefore,  we  consider  a  community  divided  into  three  por- 
tions; the  one  portion,  whatever  its  numerical  strength,  prmlocing 
nine  food  units  in  one  unit  of  time.     It  is  entirely  immaterial  to  the 
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present  discussion  how  many  men  are  required  to  do  this,  or  how 
many  days,  hours,  or  mimitea,  constitute  a  **  unit  of  time,"  or  how 
many  pounds  of  product  make  up  a  food-unit.     The  essential  thing 
Is  that  the  first  third  of  the  society  which  produces  nine  food-units, 
has  produced  a  value  exactly  equal  to  the  second  third  of  tlie  society 
which,  in  the  same  unit  of  time,  produces  nine  equally  valuable  unita  J 
of  clothing,  while  the  last  third  of  the  society  produces  nine  units  of  I 
shelter  of  equal  value  in  the  same  unit  of  time.     For  the  sake  of  thai 
hypothesis  we  have  assumed  at  the  start  that  these  units  are  of  equal 
value.     But  this  assumption  is  not  necessary  to  the  successful  opera* 
tion  of  the  system  will  be  ahundantly  clear  as  we  proceed.     It  is 
merely  agreeable  to  our  explanation  that  some  value  or  other  should 
be  assumed,  and  it  is  easier  for  the  reader  to  understand  us  if  we 
assume  equal  exchange  values  for  all  our  units.     We  offer  charts 
R  &  S  to  assist  the  reader  in  comprehending  our  explanation.    These  i 
two  charts  are  numbered  serially^  being  in  reality  but  one  chart  which 
we  are  forced  to  divide  for  the  reason  that  it  could  not  properly  be 
printed  upon  a  single  page.     By  reference  to  Fig.  I,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  are  three  larger  squares  each  composed  of  nine  smallec] 
squares*     The  larger  square,  D,  represents  nine  units  of  food  pro- 
duced, let  us  say,  by  the  first  third  of  the  community,  bearing  in 
mind  that,  if  it  took  a  quarter  or  a  half  of  the  society  to  produce  these  j 
units,  the  principle  we  are  illustrating  would  in  no  wise  be  altered. 
The   large   square,   E,    represents   nine   units  of   clothing   and    the 
square,  F,  nine  units  of  shelter.     The  smaller  squares  are  left  open, 
are  hatched  and  double  hatched,  for  identification.     For  the  sake  of] 
convenience  and  simplicity  of  explanation,  we  will  assume  the  com- 
munity to  be  composed  of  twenty-seven  individuals,  each  producing 
one  small  square  of  commodity  per  unit  of  time*     By  referring  to 
A,  B  &  C  of  Fig.  I  we  see  there  various  squares  represented  in  linear 
extension.     At  the  end  of  each  row  of  squares  is  found  a  square | 
with  a  cross  in  it.     The  nine  open  squares  marked  A  represent  the* 
nine  units  of  food  which  the  society  of  twenty-seven  men  will  con- 
sume in  one  unit  of  time.     The  crossed  square  represents  one  addi- 
tional food-unit  which  the  society  holds  in  reserve  to  meet  any  slight 
unexpected  demand.     The  other  squares  similarly  marked  at  the  end 
of  rows  marked  A,  B,  C,  P,  Q,  R,  S,  etc.,  indicate  similar  emergency! 
reserves  in  the  other  departments.     These  reserves,  once  created,  are] 
supposed  to  be  maintained  by  the  normal  production  of  one  unit  of  j 
product  per  man  per  unit  of  time,  so  that,  with  this  explanation,  we 
may  leave  these  crossed  squares  out  of  our  consideration,  though  they 
apfx^ar  in  the  figures. 

In  Fig.  I,  therefore,  we  have  a  condition  of  the  society  which  we 
may  call  ideally  balanced.     These  three  commodities  are  exchangeable 
each  for  the  others  at  like  values.     Just  the  right  amount  of  each  is 
produced  to  satisfy  all  the  needs  of  the  society,  and  an  extra  unitj 
constantly  is  kept  on  hand  as  a  safeguard.     Let  us  now  call  the! 
value  of  each  of  these  squares,  one  and,  for  the  sake  of  giving  more' 
concrete  expression  to  this  value,  let  us  call  it  one  dollar,  realising 
the  while  that  we  might  just  as  well  have  called  it  one  share  of  stock  in 
the  World  Corporation  Investment  Company,  or  one  cent,  one  cat, 
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one  dog,  one  anything.  We  see,  therefore^that  these  nioe  sqnareB  of 
food,  of  clothing  and  of  Bhelter,  will  have  respectively  a  total  value 
of  nine  dollars  as  indicated  in  Fig,  I  of  the  chart.  So  much  for  the 
conditions  of  an  ideall}'  balanced  primitive  community. 

By  this  time  the  though tf til  reader  doubtless  has  asked  how  we 
have  determined  that  the  value  of  these  units  is  just  one  dollar  each, 
or,  in  other  words^  thai  they  exactly  exchange  for  each  other.  The 
reply  is  that  the  first  and  second  stages  of  the  system  will  have 
shown  that  something  like  a  dollar  has  to  be  offered  for  each  of  these 
squares,  in  order  to  have  just  nine  nnits  produced  in  each  of  their 
commodities.  That  these  three  kinds  of  commodities  are  on  a  parity 
with  each  other  in  the  matter  of  value  will  have  been  shown  by  the 
fact  that  any  change  which  occurred  in  these  values  resulted  in  the 
production  of  too  much  of  the  commodity  benefited  by  the  exchange, 
and  too  little  of  the  commodity  which  was  injured  thereby.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  it  is  to  be  said  that  we  do  not  necessarily  claim 
tliat  this  doll ar-valuat ion  is  perfeciiy  exact*  What  we  do  claim, 
and  what  we  are  about  to  show  is  that,  if  it  be  not  exact,  it  imme- 
diately will  change.  Knowing  that  nine  units  of  each  commodity 
are  wanted,  all  that  our  primitive  community  of  twenty-seven  men 
has  to  do  is  to  make  each  of  these  three  departments  equally  attrac* 
iive  to  producers.  The  twenty-seven  units  of  one  commodity  or 
another  will  be  produced,  because  the  twenty-seven  men  are  hungry 
for  them;  and  nine  of  each  commodity  will  be  produced,  because  nine 
of  each  commodity  are  needed,  and  production  in  the  one  line  is  just 
as  attractive,  and  no  more  so,  than  it  is  in  the  other  two. 

This  is  all  very  fine  in  a  balanced,  justly  adjusted  community, 
where  changes  in  value  do  not  occur,  but,  just  as  it  is  hard  to  learn  to 
swim  without  going  into  the  water,  so  is  it  hard  to  reach  an  ideal 
state  without  passing  through  those  various  degrees  of  imperfection 
which  separates  us  from  it.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  us  to 
show  how  the  Gillette  system  first  attains,  and  then  maintains,  this 
ideal  balance.  Referring  to  Fig.  II  of  the  diagram,  we  find  at  G 
nine  open  and  one  hatched  square.  At  H  eight  hatched  squares, — 
the  missing  square  being  the  one  attached  to  G;  while  at  I  we  find 
nine  doubly-hatched  squares.  At  P  wo  find  the  squares  of  G  in 
lineal  extension.  At  Q  are  found  those  of  H,  and  at  E;  those  of  I, 
reference  to  the  crossed  emergency  squares,  X,  being  omitted  in  each 
case.  Counting  the  squares  at  P  we  find  nine  open  and  one  hatched 
square,  or  ten  in  all,  this  hatched  square  representing  one  labour- 
unit  of  food  produced  by  labour  diverted  from  the  clothing  depart- 
ment, H.  This  diversion  means  a  food  surplus  of  one  unit,  as  shown 
at  P,  and  a  clothing  deficit  of  one  unit,  as  shown  at  Q.  How  will 
the  system  remedy  this?  Let  us  see.  Having  determined  that  nine 
units  are  necessary  to  satisfy  consumption,  and  that  these  units  are 
presumably  worth  a  dollar  each,  it  will  figure  up  that  its  food  supply 
is  worth  nine  dollars  and  it  will,  therefore,  pay  against  each  of  the 
ten  food  units  produced  one-tenth  of  nine  dollars  or  ninety  cents. 

Looking  now  at  Q  we  find  a  deficit.  Nine  units  of  clothing  are 
needed  to  supply  the  demand  and  only  eight  are  produced.  The 
price,  therefore,  which  would  have  been  paid  for  these  nine  units  of 
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clothing  had  thej  been  produced  (see  Fig.  I)  namely,  nine  dollai 
will  now  be  paid  for  the  eight  units,  each  unit  of  clothing  accon 
ingly  receiving  one  dollar  and  twelve  and  one-half  cents.  This  con- 
dition of  affairs  would  immediately  indicate  that  the  production  of 
food  units  at  one  dollar  each  was  a  more  attractive  pursuit  than  the 
manufacture  of  clothing  units  at  one  dollar  each.  The  units  of 
shelter  represented  at  R  are  shown  to  have  remained  as  at  C,  Fig.  I. 
Suppose,  now,  that  this  price  of  one  dollar  and  twelve  and  one-half 
cents  per  unit  of  clothing  is  so  attractive  that  labour  is  diverted  from 
the  manufacture  of  shelter  to  the  manufacture  of  clothing*  Let  us 
see  how  this  would  adjust  itself.  Referring  to  Fig.  Ill  (Chart  S) 
we  find  J  representing  nine  open  squares  and  one  hatched  one,  being 
identical  with  Q  at  Fig  II.  K  of  Fig.  IIL  is  identical  with  H  of 
Fig.  II,  except  that  the  latter's  missing  square  is  replaced  by  tho 
doubly  hatched  one,  the  one  which  is  seen  to  be  missing  from  L  o{^^ 
Fig.  III.  Let  us  turn  now  to  S  of  Fig.  Ill,  which  exactly  repeats^B 
the  condition  of  F  of  Fig,  II  with  respect  to  food  units  which  are  ^ 
paid  on  a  basis  of  ninety  cents  each.  Considering  T  of  Fig.  Ill, 
we  find  eight  singly  hatched  and  one  doubly  hatched  square,  making 
in  aU  nine  units  of  clothing,  or  the  amount  required  by  the  commu- 
nity. These  units,  therefore,  receive  one  dollar  each.  In  the  case  of 
IJ,  Fig.  Ill,  we  find  that  there  are  but  eight  nnits  of  shelter,  so  that 
each  receives  one  dollar  and  twelve  and  one-half  cents.  The  net  re- 
sult, therefore,  of  Fig,  111  would  go  to  show  that,  at  that  particular 
time  and  under  those  particular  conditions,  making  food-units  at 
ninety  cents  was  as  attractive  a  proposition  as  making  clothing  at 
one  dollar  a  nnit,  or  shelter  at  one  dollar  and  twelve  and  one-half  centa 
per  unit;  and  that  clothing  at  one  dollar  and  twelve  and  one-half 
cents,  the  price  paid  at  Q  of  Fig,  II,  possessed  sufiBcient  attraction 
over  shelter  at  one  dollar  a  unit  (see  R  Fig.  II)  to  cause  the  diver- 
sion of  the  shelter-unit  appearing  at  T  Fig.  Ill* 

Suppose,  now,  that  the  estimate  that  nine  food-units  are  worth 
nine  dollars  is  so  far  wrong  that  only  six  food*units  are  produced 
upon  that  basis.  To  see  how  tliis  condition  would  adjust  itself  let  us 
refer  to  Fig.  IV  of  the  diagram. 

M  represents  the  six  food-units  which  were  produced  upon  the 
assumption  that  one  dollar  would  be  paid  for  each  of  them^  N 
represents  nine  units  of  clothing  with  the  labour  necessary  to  pro- 
duce two  food  units  attached  in  the  form  of  the  two  empty  squares. 
0  shows  one  of  these  empty  squares  from  M  attached  to  the  nine 
squares  repreaenting  the  nine  units  of  shelter.  By  referring  to  V 
we  find  the  six  vacant  squares  representing  two-thirds  of  the  amount 
of  food  necessary  to  supply  this  primitive  commnnity  of  twenty- 
seven  men.  These  sis  food -units,  therefore,  would  receive  the  nine 
dollars  which  would  have  been  paid  against  the  nine  food-units  had 
they  been  produced,  so  that,  in  tliis  case,  each  food-unit  would  re- 
ceive one  dollar  and  a  half. 

Consider  now  the  condition  of  W  of  Fig.  IV.     Here  is  an  over- 

f>roduetion  of  two  units  of  clothing  representing  two-thirds  of  the 
abour  diverted  from  the  food  industry,  M,  and  appearing  at  N. 
(See  Fig.  IV).     The  result  of  this  overproduction  is  that  the  eleven 
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units  of  clothing  receive  but  nine  dollars,  or  a  little  less  than  eighty- 
two  cents  per  unit*  At  Z  we  find  one  unit  overproduction  represent- 
ing the  balance  of  the  labour  diverted  from  the  food-departmentp 
The  result  is  that  each  shelter-unit  receives  ninety  cents*  The  net 
result  of  this  condition  shows  that  while  food,  clothing  and  shelter- 
units  were  supposed  to  offer  equal  productive  inducements  they  really 
did  not  do  so. 

We  have  sho^Ti  at  M  of  Fig.  IV  a  thirty-three  and  one-third  per 
cent,  deficit  merely  to  illustrate  a  principle*  Of  course,  no  such  defi- 
cit would  occur  in  the  third  stage  of  the  Gillette  system,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  our  present  experience,  plus  the  experience  derived 
from  the  two  preceding  states  of  the  system,  would  enable  all  products 
to  be  gauged  probably  well  within  five  per  cent*  of  their  cost.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  the  price-fluctuations  of  all  commodities,  while  they 
would  be  exceedingly  delicate,  would  be  minute  fluctuations  across  an 
easily  ascertainable  neutral  point.  While  the  wide  variation  shown 
at  Fig.  IV  would  never  occur,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  even  if  it  did  oc*cur, 
it  quickly  would  result  in  an  equilibrium  at  the  true  point  of  justice. 
The  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  food-unit  might  be  more  attractive  than 
necessary,  causing  an  undue  influx  of  labour  into  that  department,  but 
this  influx  not  only  would  lower  prices  at  the  next  pay  day,  hut  it 
would  be  perfectly  evident  from  day  to  day  just  about  where  the  price 
would  settle  upon  the  basis  of  the  labour  then  employed*  Each  worker 
entering  a  department  would  have  access  to  all  this  knowledge,  be- 
cause it  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  organisation  to  keep  a  public 
record  of  all  of  its  acta  and  conditions*  Each  man  entering  the 
department  would  be  able  to  know  just  about  what  the  price  would 
be,  on  the  basis  of  the  laboxir  employed  at  the  time  of  his  entrance. 
A  fall  in  price,  therefore,  would  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  any  one. 
The  bulletins  of  the  department  of  production  would,  from  day  to 
day,  show  the  approximate  wage,  on  the  basis  of  that  day*s  produc- 
tion. No  one  would  be  tricked,  therefore,  into  thinking  a  given  in- 
dustry much  more  attractive  than  it  really  was*  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  also  that,  since  under  the  new  system  any  man  can  engage 
in  any  pursuit  for  which  he  is  qualified,  tlie  time  would  very  quickly 
come  when  the  great  mass  of  the  people  would  be  definitely  settled 
in  their  chosen  callings.  Each  could  abundantly  supply  all  his 
needs  by  two  or  three  hours  work  per  day,  or  its  equivalent,  and  so  he 
would  consider  the  agreeableness  of  his  work  the  main  thing,  and 
would  not,  as  the  case  is  now,  be  scurrying  hither  and  thither  from 
this  industry  to  that,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  a  few  cents  to  his 
income.  Money,  when  it  is  the  only  thing  which  enables  us  to  sup- 
ply our  necessities,  is  usually  the  most  vital  cormderation.  With 
our  necessities  abundantly  supplied,  however,  and  with  no  fear  for 
the  future,  there  are  many  oihef  things  which  take  precedence  over 
money.  In  view  of  these  facts,  therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  just 
prices  under  the  new  system  would  easily  be  determined,  and  ordi- 
narily would  not  materially  fluctuate.  A  new  invention,  saving  a  large 
amount  of  labour,  would  indeed,  produce  a  very  noticeable  change  in 
the  exchange  value  of  commodities  effected,  but  these  changes  could 
be  foretold  within  very  narrow  margins, 
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The  casual  reader,  imbued  with  our  present  competitive  ideals, 
will  be  quite  likely  to  consider  how  the  get-somethiog-for-nothiiig 
gentry  may  try  to  "  beat  **  this  wage  system,  and,  in  doing  this, 
tlie  chances  are  as  ten  to  one  that  he  will  fail  to  take  into 
consideration  the  radical  difference  betTveen  the  conditions  existing 
in  the  Gillette  83^8tem  and  the  present  competitive  regime.  He  will 
perhaps  say ;  what  is  to  prevent  the  makers  of  food  from  conspiring 
to  reduce  their  product,  so  that  they  may  get  a  very  large  price  per 
unit  therefor?  There  are  many  replies  to  this  question,  but  we  be- 
lieve a  few  of  the  most  important  will  sufBce. 

In  the  first  place,  public  opinion  would  make  such  a  conspiracy 
impossible.  In  the  second  place,  it  could  not  occur  without  the  con- 
nivance of  thousands  of  workers;  so  many,  in  fact*  that  they  even 
could  not  be  corrupted  under  our  present  soul-deadening  regime  of 
competition*  Thirdly,  the  just  price  of  commodities,  and  the  proper 
per  capita  labour-output,  would  be  known  so  accurately  that  the 
whole  scheme  w^ould  be  glass, —  the  very  sun  would  shine  through  it. 
Fourthly,  if  it  could  succeed  in  raising  prices  per  unit  of  product, 
it  would  defeat  itself  in  the  end,  because  it  would  determine  a  great 
influx  of  labour  to  that  department,  with  an  inevitable  great  fall  in 
price.  Fifthly,  and  this  is  most  important,  there  would  be  no  suffi- 
cient motive  for  such  a  conspiracy.  The  labourers,  in  a  given  de*^ 
partment,  would  receive  the  same  gross  amount,  whether  they  pn 
duced  much  or  little,  and,  since  two  or  three  hours  work  would  not 
be  onerous,  there  would  be  no  inducement  to  shirk.  We  see,  there- 
fore, tliat  as  a  conspiracy,  the  organisation  would  not  gain  anything 
by  these  sharp  practices,  and  we  shall  see,  under  our  sixth  heai 
that  the  individuals  of  the  organisation  would  each  have  a  selfish  in* 
terest  in  pursuing  a  course  just  the  reverse  of  that  for  which  they 
all  ostensibly  organised.  Let  us  examine  this  point.  The  moment 
a  conspiracy  was  organised  for  the  purpose  of  boosting  prices,  thai 
moment,  if. it  succeeded,  each  individual  member  of  the  conspirai 
would  have  an  added  inducement  to  make  his  product  as  large 
possible,  in  order  that  he  might  enrich  himself  at  the  inflated  pri 
This  would  be  the  prompting  of  his  selfish  interest,  and  all  wh< 
would  join  in  such  a  conspiracy  could  be  depended  upon  to  listen  t^ 
the  voice  of  selfishness. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  such  a  conspiracy  could  not  occuri 
but  those  we  have  cited  are  quite  sufficient.  We  never  must 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  price-change,  which  might  result  from 
decreased  production  of  an  individual  who  would  brave  public  opinion^ 
by  shirking,  would  be  so  infinitesimal  as  to  be  a  vanishing  amount, 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  while  the  gross  rettirn  to  himself,  which 
would  result  from  this  decreased  production,  would  be  relatively 
large  amount  and  a  quite  sufficient  deterrent*  This  point  ia  moflfc] 
vital,  and  must  not  be  forgotten.  Suppose  a  man  could  make  ti 
units  of  a  product  a  week,  and  that  the  normal  wage  therefor  wj 
one  hundred  dollars.  Suppose,  now,  he  thought  he  would  try  ax 
raise  this  wage  by  cutting  his  product  in  two.  The  amount  he  would) 
increase  the  price  paid  for  these  ten  units  would,  in  all  probability, 
not  exceed  four  cents,  so  that^  as  the  result  of  his  scheme^  he  would 
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receive  fifty  dollars  and  two  cents,  instead  of  one  hundred  dollars; 
not  a  very  great  inducement  surely. 

The  reader  may  be  assured,  therefore,  that  no  such  sharp  practices, 
— ^practices  which  immediately  suggest  themselves  to  minds  full  of 
competitive  ideals, —  will  obtain  under  the  Gillette  system.  If  a 
man  try  to  shirk,  his  bench -mate  immediately  will  become  aware  of 
it  and  will  not  be  alow  to  tell  him. 

We  already  have  said  that,  under  the  new  system,  a  man  will  not 
produce  any  more  than  he  wishes  to.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  shirking  if  a  man  choose  to  work  hut  half  the  time  that 
others  of  his  shopmates  work,  provided  ho  is  engaged  in  one  of  those 
industries  in  which  wages  readily  may  be  figured  according  to  actual 
output  In  those  very  few  activities  in  which  it  may  be  found  netcs- 
sary  to  compute  wages  wholly  or  partly  from  the  time  consumed  in 
the  production  of  the  particular  article,  for  a  man  to  *'  soldier  '*  will 
be  considered  shirking,  and  his  fellow  workmen  will  not  be  slow 
to  make  life  disagreeable  for  him  if  he  persist  in  this  unfair  prac- 
tice; for,  under  the  Gillette  S3^stera,  the  work  which,  in  such  a  depart- 
ment, one  member  shirked,  other  members  would  have  to  do,  and 
for  one  man  to  get  full  pay  for  part  work  inevitably  would  be  taken 
by  hia  fellow  workmen  to  mean  that  somebody  else  got  only  part 
payment  for  full  work.  The  pul>lic  opinion  of  the  organisation  would 
regulate  these  cases  more  efficiently  than  any  legislation  which  could 
be  devised.  Any  attempt,  on  the  part  of  a  workman,  to  slight  the 
qualitif  of  the  work  in  hand,  would  be  considered  by  a  fellow  work- 
man as  the  worst  possible  kind  of  shirking,  besides  which,  it  would 
fail  to  pass  those  expert  workmen  appointed  as  the  examiners  in 
each  department.  There  could  be  no  favouritism,  and  no  nepotism, 
for  the  reason  that  any  grievance  which  workmen,  or  for  that  matter 
antf  one  else  had,  could  at  once  make  itself  felt  through  the  Initiative, 
the  Eeferendum  and  the  Power  of  EecalL 

The  holders  of  the  World  Corporation  Investment  Company  cer- 
tificates would  have  but  one  vote  each,  quite  irrespective  of  their 
holdings.  This  would  guard  against  any  syndicate  of  men  getting 
control  of  the  organisation  through  buying  large  blocks  of  its  stock. 
Moreover,  when  all  of  the  stock  was  retired,  there  would  be  no  sud- 
den transition  into  a  state  of  one-person-one-vote  democracy.  This 
state  would  have  existed  from  the  start.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  tlie  direction  of  affairs  ultimately  will  rest  with  all  the  people^ 
which  is  the  same  as  saying  that  thejf  who  produce  the  wealth  of  the 
world  will  detennine  how  it  shall  be  consumed. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  not  seeking  to  cover  minute 
details.  It  is  much  better,  with  regard  to  unessentials,  to  pursue  a 
tentative  process,  meeting  the  issues  as  they  arise.  In  compliance 
with  this  belief,  we  do  not  try,  at  this  juncture,  to  regulate  the  price 
which  shall  be  paid  authors,  discoverers,  painters,  sculptors,  mathe- 
maticians, scientists,  and  the  like.  We  are  quite  content  to  leave 
these  relatively  unimportant  details  to  the  future,  confident  in  our 
own  mind  that,  under  a  regime  in  which  men  could  supply  all  their 
needs  by  three  hours'  work  a  clay  —  a  r6gime  imder  which  not  to  toil 
would  be  held  to  be  dishonourable,  most  of  these  things  would  be 
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lahours  of  love  performed  as  voluntary  coniributions  to  the  social 
good.     Such  voluntary  eontributiouB,  if  valuable,  would  carry  with 
them  a  public  appreeiation  —  a  resounding  fame,  which  would  bel 
a  far  greater  allurement  than  money  to  one  who  could  so  easily  sup-j 
ply  all  his  needs. 

The  fact  never  must  be  lost  sight  of  tliat  the  Gillette  system  makes 
for  the  fullest  possible  human  liberty  compatible  with  equality  of 
liberty.  Its  methods  are  not  coercive.  It  offers  inducements  for  all 
people  to  come  into  line  with  its  ideas.  If  these  inducements  do  not 
appear  sujficieni  to  any  particular  individual,  he  will  not  have  to  ac- 
cept them  till  they  do.  The  new  i  egime  rests  everything  on  its  ability 
to  show  each  and  every  person  that  there  is  more  happiness  for  him 
personally,  to  be  gotten  through  joining  this  new  movement  than 
in  any  other  conceivable  way.  Some,  we  are  persuaded  a  great  rtianif, 
will  gee  tliis  truth  at  the  start,  and  immediately  will  begin  to  reap 
its  benefits.  Otliers  wiO  timidly  wait  until  tliey  observe  the  benefits 
which  come  to  their  friends,  after  which  they,  too,  will  join  the 
onward  movement.  With  every  new  accession  of  membership  the 
disadvantages  of  not  being  a  member  will  become  more  glaringly 
apparent.  The  great  point  we  wish  to  make  is,  that  everything  will 
be  orderly  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  tlie  individual's  personal 
desires.  He  will  not  be  coerced  to  secure  his  entrance  into  the  sys- 
tem, nor  coerced  in  any  manner  after  he  has  entered.  He  merely 
will  have  an  exceedingly  attractive  business  proposition  presented  to 
him,  and  he  will  accept  or  reject  it  as  seems  best  to  him.  This  spirit 
of  liberty  will  be  apparent  throughout  the  entire  flystem.  If  mem- 
bers of  the  new  regime  wish  to  engage  in  productive  activities  inde- 
pendent of  the  main  organisation,  and  to  exchange  their  products! 
with  other  similarly  independent  organisations,  they  will  be  free  tal 
do  so,  and  they  can  exchange  on  a  cofupeiitive  basis,  if  they  want  ta^ 
do  BO,  or  in  any  other  way  that  they  please.  If  an  author  wish  to 
publish  his  own  book  and  sell  it  himself,  or  a  sculptor  wish  to  pur- 
sue a  like  method  with  his  statue,  or  a  painter  with  his  picture,  we 
know  of  nothing  to  hinder  such  a  course  — in  short,  if  the  Gillette 
system  cannot  demonstrate  its  overwhelming  superiority  over  every 
form  of  iodividualistic  competition  —  demonstrate  it  so  plainly  that 
the  simplest  citizen  may  recognise  it^  it  will  l^  more  than  willing] 
that  that  simple  citizen  should  find  it  out  for  himself,  by  personally  1 
testing  any  form  of  competition  that  pleases  him.  In  brief,  tbef 
one  use  which  the  Gillette  system  wiM  make  of  competition  will  be 
made  in  the  showing  of  ita  own  ability  successfully  to  compete  wHk 
every  competitive  regime  thus  far  devised* 
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War 

I  abhor. 

And  yet  how  sweet 

The  sound  along  the  marching  street 

Of  drum  and  fife!     And  I  forget 

Wet  eyes  of  widows,  and  forget 

Broken  old  mothers,  and  the  whole 

Dark  butchery  without  a  soul. 

Without  a  soul  —  save  this  bright  drink 
Of  heady  music,  sweet  as  death; 
And  even  my  peace-abiding  feet 
Go  marching  with  the  marching  street; 
For  yonder,  yonder,  goes  the  fife, 
And  what  care  I  for  human  life? 

The  tears  fill  my  astonished  eyes. 
And  my  full  heart  is  like  to  break; 
And  yet  'tis  all  embannered  lies, 
A  dream  those  little  drummers  make. 

O,  it  is  wickedness  to  clothe 

Yon  hideous  grinning  thing  that  stalks 

Hidden  in  music,  like  a  queen 

That  in  a  garden  of  glory  walks. 

Till  good  men  love  the  thing  they  loathe! 

Art,  thou  hast  many  infamies. 
But  not  an  infamy  like  this. 
O,  snap  the  fife,  and  still  the  drum. 
And  show  the  monster  as  she  is. 

Richard  Le  GaJlienne. 

Gloten:  "Why  tribute?  Why  should  we  pay  tribute?  If  Cssar  can 
hide  the  sun  from  us  with  a  blanket,  or  put  the  moon  in  his  pocket,  we 
will  pay  him  tribute  for  light'* 

Shakespere  —  CymbeHne. 

"  Water "  is  a  pretty  word,  suggestive  of  cleanliness  and  purity,  but 
when  it  is  applied  to  shares  of  stock  it  means  the  sweat  of  other  men  s 
brows. 

Ernest  Crosby. 

Tariffs  are  contrary  to  natural  law,  hostile  to  other  nations,  fallacious 
in  principle,  and  injurious  in  their  results.  We  have  always  rejected  the 
idea  of  the  continental  octroU  the  municipal  custom-house.  Over  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  we  abolished  custom-houses  between  our  States.  It  is 
high  time  to  show  the  same  wisdom  in  dealing  with  foreign  states.  The 
custom-house  is  a  relic  of  barbarism  and  ought  to  disappear  from  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

Ibid. 
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HILE  it  18  not  our  aim  to  attempt  to  cover  unessential 
details,  eioce  we  believe  that  these  can  be  worked  out 
best  as  the  exigencies  arise,  tiiere  jet  are  a  number  of 
broad,  general  considerations  in  connexion  with  the 
question  of  labour  which  should  have  our  attention. 

The  labour  of  the  entire  system  would  constitute  a 

grand  induatrial  machine — ^a  machine  the  ethciency  of  which  would 
be  measured  much  as  the  efficiency  of  any  mechanism  would  be  ascer* 
tained.  To  make  the  output  of  this  machine  of  as  high  a  grade  as 
possible,  the  material  used,  both  in  and  by  the  mechanism,  must  be 
of  the  highest  obtainable  grade.  To  make  the  output  as  large  as 
may  be,  all  possible  waste  must  be  stopped.  In  eliminating  those  use- 
less industries  to  which  we  already  have  referred,  together  with  others 
like  them,  the  system  will  cut  off,  at  a  stroke,  a  waste  probably 
representing  at  least  a  good  half,  and  possibly  three-quarters,  of  our 
present  productivity.  Until  one  begins  to  tabulate  the  useless  and 
worse  than  useless  activities  of  a  competitive  regime,  he  finds  him- 
self loath  to  believe  that  there  is  any  such  an  amount  of  waste.  But 
let  him  sit  down  and  figure  out  the  immense  mass  of  wealth  which 
is  consumed  in  advertising;  in  the  maintenance  of  insurance  com- 
panies; the  myriads  of  workers  and  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
buildings  which  are  necessary  parts  of  this  useless  activity;  the  thou- 
sands of  fortunes  which  are  wasted,  and  worse  than  wasted,  in  tlie 
maintenance  of  militant  armies  and  navies;  and  the  armies  of  la- 
bourers necessary  to  furnish  the  guns,  powder^  shot,  ships,  stores 
and  general  equipments  tributary  to  warlike  activities,  anrl  he  begins 
to  feel  ttiat  putting  the  waste  of  the  present  regime  at  three-quarterB 
is,  if  anything,  far  too  conservative.  Let  him  now  consider  tlie  ex- 
pensive buildings,  the  army  of  clerks,  the  retinue  of  inspectors,  the 
land  and  sea  equipment  necessary  to  maintain  our  tariff  regulations, 
and  let  him  add  to  these  the  millions  expended  in  building  forts 
and  maintaining  them  at  a  level  of  efficiency,  and  he  begins  to  feel 
as  if  the  three-quarters  would  figure  out  nearer  five-sixths,  and  yet 
he  has  touched  only  the  edge  of  the  subject.  This  is  graphically 
shown  by  the  accompanying  cut  taken  from  '^  The  Human  Drift.'* 

One  of  the  chief  stumbling  blocks  of  most  hypothetical  social  sys- 
tems is  the  question  of  wages,  or  to  put  it  in  other  language,  the 
determination  of  the  relative  exchange  values  of  social  services.  The 
layman  is  accustomed  to  think  of  these  values  in  terms  of  money, 
though  we  do  not  exchange  goods  for  money,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  we  cannot  consume  money.  As  we  already  have  pointed  out, 
to  give  goods  and  receive  money  is  to  complete  but  one-half  of  an 
exchange,  the  other  half  being  completed  when  the  money  is  ex- 
changed for  goods.     What  we  really  do,  therefore,  is  to  exchange 
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goods  for  goods*  Well  has  it  been  said  that  "  money  is  only  a  medium 
of  exchange,  and  its  terms  a  language  of  values.  .  ,  ,  for  money 
terms  constitute  the  dialect  of  the  business  world,  and  money  is  its 
fetich."  Equally  true  has  it  been  said,  in  connexion  with  our  pres- 
ent competitive  r%ime,  "  Employers  pay  wages  for  product.  Whether 
they  measure  them  by  time  or  not,  it  is  product  and  not  time  they 

Realising  these  facts  we  readily  shall  perceive  that  the  new  system 
will  pay  each  worker  according  to  the  product  he  produces,  and  this 
will  be  no  less  the  case  even  if  it  be  found  advisable,  in  connexion 
with  a  very  few  activities,  to  compute  their  product  in  terms  of 
time.  Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  we  have  only  to  consider  how  the 
new  system  will  determine  just  how  much  of  a  given  product  is 
equivalent  in  value  to  a  definite  amount  of  another  product.  This 
question  has  been  treated  at  some  length  in  a  preceding  chapter,  and 
its  essential  points  made  clear  by  the  use  of  diagrams.  We  need, 
thereforcj  add  but  a  few  words  here  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  the 
reader's  memory. 

Under  the  Gillette  system  the  value  of  any  commodity  is  the  price 
which  it  is  necessary  to  offer  in  order  to  secure  the  production  of 
enough  of  that  particular  commodity  to  supply  the  demand.  The 
reader  noted,  when  perusing  the  diagrams,  that  if  the  labourers  in  a 
given  department  produced  too  little  of  a  given  commodity  to  supply 
the  demand,  they  were  credited  with  the  deficit;  while  if  they  prodoced 
too  much,  they  were  charged  with  the  surplus.  This  is  only  another 
way  of  saying  that  the  labourers  of  each  department  were  paid,  not 
according  to  what  actually  was  produced,  but  rather  according  to 
what  ought  to  have  been  produced*  Stated  in  this  wise,  the  method 
seems  a  trifle  startling  and  disconcerting  to  one  who  has  not  worked 
it  out  with  the  aid  of  the  diagram.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
we  doubt  if  a  simpler,  juater  and  more  immediately  efficient  plan 
for  regulating  prices,  exchange  values,  and  supply  and  demand  could 
be  hit  upon. 

The  value  of  any  commodity  being  an  exact  measure  of  the  at- 
tractiveness to  labour  of  the  department  which  produces  it,  it  follows 
that  an  exchange  of  ecpial  money  values  will,  in  effect,  be  an  ex- 
change of  similar  amounts  of  equally  onerous  labour.  This  is  per* 
feet  justice.  It  matters  not  in  the  least  what  token  is  used  to  repre^ 
sent  these  labour-units,  whether  a  dollar,  a  mark,  a  doubloon,  or  a 
piece  of  properly  authenticated  paper  marked  **  Fido,"  it  is  all  one. 
All  that  is  necessary  for  any  one  to  know,  is  that  he  who  bears  a 
token  exchangeable  for  a  certain  social  service,  has  procured  this 
token  by  rendering  an  equivalent  service  in  person,  or  by  agent. 
If  one  make  a  gift  to  another  of  the  results  of  his  labour,  he  may 
be  regarded,  in  this  connexion,  as  that  other's  agent.  We  see,  there- 
fore,  that  the  payment  for  all  services  will  be  in  terms  of  some  con- 
venient token,  and  this  token  will  represent  a  given  amount  of  labour 
of  a  given  onerousness,  so  that  all  exehangeg  will  be  made  upon  a 
basis  of  perfect  equity  automatically  determined. 

The  basis  of  every  society  is  found  in  its  agriculture.  The  corner- 
stone, yea,  the  whole  foundation  of  the  social  temple,  is  the  tiller 
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of  the  BoiL  The  waste  which  the  present  regime  exhibits  in  this  de- 
partment is  simply  appalling.  Alt  over  the  world  are  isolated  and 
Benii'isolated  farmers  planting  a  crop  to-day  and  then  practically  sit- 
ting down  and  watching  it  while  it  grows.  Their  equipment  is,  in 
most  cases,  a  pitiably  inefficient  one.  The  plough  and  the  mowing 
machine  are  used,  say,  two  weeks  a  year,  and  rust  in  idleness  the 
other  fifty,  while  the  interest  on  the  capital  they  represent  eats  out 
the  heart  of  the  farmer's  industry.  It  is  useless  to  tell  these  tillers 
of  the  soil  that  they  should  have  all  the  improved  and  expensive  ma- 
chinery necessary  to  increase  their  product  and  lighten  their  labours. 
What  will  it  profit  them  to  pay  interest  fifty-two  weeks,  for  the  sake 
of  using  the  machine  one  week,  when  this  fifty-two  weeks*  interest 
means  an  amount  of  labour  greater  than  they  can  save?  If  we  take 
a  hundred  farms,  in  any  ordinary  community,  we  find  them,  with 
few  exceptions,  seeking  to  maintain  a  hundred  separate  equipments 
—  such  as  they  are.  It  may  be  well  to  state  in  this  connexion  that, 
unless  otlierwise  expressly  specified,  when  we  speak  of  **  farmers,'*  we 
are  referring  to  farmers  who  farm  farmg,  and  not  to  that  other  kind 
of  farmer  who  farms,  not  farms,  but  farmiTS, 

Under  the  present  regime  a  great  part  of  the  soil  is  used  for 
crops  to  which  it  is  not  suited,  and  much  of  it  should  not  be  used 
for  agricultural  purposes  at  all.  The  more  grudging  the  soil,  the 
more  effort  must  be  expended  to  make  it  produce  anything.  When, 
therefore,  immense  tracts  of  unsuitable  land  are  farmed,  while  waste 
areas  of  far  better  land  are  left  nntilled,  the  waste  which  results  is 
almost  beyond  belief. 

We  have  seen  Southern  farmers  burning  cotton  by  the  thousand 
bales,  and  importers  of  fruit  emptying  their  precious  cargoes  into 
our  harbours,  for  the  mere  sake  of  increasing  prices, —  of  preventing 
a  glut  in  the  market,  if  you  please, —  and  we  have  also  seen  the 
Western  fanner  burn  his  corn  for  fuel,  because  he  could  not  get  coal, 
or  otherwise  get  rid  of  corn.  Reflect  a  moment  what  all  this  means 
in  terms  of  social  waste.  The  coal  miners  of  the  AUeghanies  are 
starving  for  com  at  the  exact  moment  when  the  farmers  of  the  west 
are  skivering  around  a  corn -fire. 

Our  absurd  tariff  regulations,  which  are  graphically  represented  in 
the  accompanying  chart  reproduced  from  the  first  volume  of  this 
work,  have  made  a  byword  of  our  merchant  marine,  and  our  general 
transportation  system  is  so  operated  as  to  rob  the  people  of  untold 
wealth.  A  bag  of  grain  can  he  scut  from  an  inland  western  state 
to  Japan,  we  are  told,  for  less  than  it  can  be  gotten  to  our  eastern 
cities.  ITie  traffic  of  the  Great  Tjakes  is  enormous,  and  these  prac- 
tically could  be  opened  to  the  sea  were  such  a  consummation  not  pre- 
vented  by  privileged  legislation.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  cumbersome, 
expensive  and  inefficient  canal-lock  now  in  use,  but  to  a  far  better 
way  which  has  been  devised  for  raising  and  lowering  a  vessel  over 
Niagara  Falls,  seventy  feet  or  more  at  a  step,  as  easily  and  as  gently 
as  we  move  a  freight  elevator  in  one  of  our  large  buildings.  We 
might  call  attention  to  hundreds  of  other  leaks  which  render  our 
present  industrial  system  a  veritable  sieve,  but  it  is  not  necessary  fur- 
ther to  particularise.     Let  ua  rather  indicate  some  of  the  improve- 
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ments  and  economies  which  the  new  regime  will  effect,  beginning  with 
the  basic  mdiistrj  of  society,  namelvj  Agriculture, 

Under  the  Gillette  system  farming  would  be  reduced  to  an  exact 
science.  Each  crop  would  be  raised  on  the  land  best  suited  to  it, 
and  in  tracts  so  large  that  every  known  mechanical  assistant  could 
profitably  be  used.  Let  us  consider  one  single  crop,  in  order  that 
we  may  deal  more  specifically  with  the  method  employed. 

Suppose  we  select  the  world's  wheat  crop  for  our  illustration. 
This  in  1904  amounted  to  3,162,404,000  bushels,  of  which  the  United 
States  produced  more  than  one-quarter.  Suppose,  now,  it  were  de- 
termined that  the  annual  consumption  of  wheat,  under  the  new  sys- 
tem^ would  rise  to  the  round  figure  of  thirty-five  hundred  million] 
bushels. 

The  department  of  Agriculture  would  turn  to  its  maps  and  tables 
of  statistics,  and  mark  oil  an  acreage  sufficient  to  yield  this  amount. 
Each  parcel  of  this  would  be  chosen,  first,  for  its  fitness  to  grow  a 
high  grade  of  wheat;  second,  with  regard  to  its  accessibility;  and] 
third,  with  respect  to  the  ease  of  distribution  of  the  product.  For 
economy's  sake  the  aim  would  be  so  to  choose  this  land,  with  respect 
to  climate,  that  a  single  army  of  workers  on  each  continent  could 
handle  the  entire  crop  of  the  continent.  Suppose,  for  example,  it 
had  been  ascertained  that,  in  a  given  latitude,  spring  wheat  should 
be  sown  on  a  particular  day.  On  that  day  an  army  of  farmers, 
equipped  with  the  most  advanced  machinery  known  to  Agriculture, 
would  begin  work,  say,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  tract  of  land 
set  apart^  If  this  area  were  very  large,  this  army  could  be  so 
proportioned  to  the  work  in  hand  that  it  could  keep  pace  with  the 
snn  as  it  travelled  northward*  When  the  wheat  was  all  in  the  ground, 
the  agricultural  army  would  not  **  rest  on  its  arras  '*  while  it  grew, 
but  would  move  with  all  its  equipment  to  pastures  new,  where  other 
farm  work  awaited  it.  This  army  would  be  officered  by  ejtperts  in 
Agriculture,  and  the  corps  would  be  chosen,  and  the  areas  selected, 
with  a  view  to  the  minimum  amount  of  friction  for  the  maximum 
amount  of  product.  Thus  the  army  might  be  planting  wheat  in 
one  area  this  week,  another  grain  elsewhere  the  next  week,  and  some^ 
thing  else  each  week  thereafter,  until  the  time  came  when  the  crops 
planted  needed  further  attention.  In  this  way  the  agricultural  army 
would  be  kept  constantly  busy,  and  its  equipment  used  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent.  It  simply  would  swing,  like  an  invading  legion 
from  tract  to  tract,  doing  its  work  so  quietly  and  so  well,  that  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  crops  grew  by  magic.  Add  to  this  efficiency, 
the  fact  that  the  supply  would  be  neatly  regulated  to  the  demand, 
and  that  when  it  was  produced  it  would  go  directly  to  the  nearest 
point  of  consumption,  instead  of  being  sent  hither  and  yon  by 
speculators  who  would  abstract  profits  and  profits  on  profiiB^  and 
some  of  the  chief  savings  of  the  new  system  will  be  apparent 

If  it  be  found  that  three  hours*  daily  work  will  supply  each  toiIer*8 
needs,  and  the  change  of  seasons  renders  a  higher  economy  possible 
by  eight  hours'  daily  work  by  the  agricultural  array,  during  a  small 
part  of  the  year,  it  naturally  will  make  the  longer  day,  and  even 
things  up  by  working  fewer  of  them.     Thus  an  agricultural  labourer 
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might  compress  his  whole  year's  work  into  three  or  four  moDthSj  and 
have  the  rest  of  his  time  to  himself.  It  scarcely  seems  necessary  to 
add  that  a  similar  course  might  be  pursued  in  many  industries,  should 
the  workers  therein  so  vote.  The  Initiative  and  the  Referendum  will 
make  it  perfectly  easy  for  any  citizens  of  the  new  regime  to  ascertain 
the  will  of  their  fellows.  It  will  be  immaterial  to  the  society  at 
large,  so  far  as  the  output  is  concerned^  whether  a  given  quantity 
be  produced  by  a  body  of  labourers  working  two  hours  daily  through- 
out the  year,  or  the  same  body  w^orking  eight  hours  per  day  for 
three  months  each  year.  Indeed,  the  longer  day  would,  in  some  in- 
stances, be  considerably  more  economical  in  results,  provided  all  the 
lahourers  in  a  given  department  did  not  choose  the  same  three  months* 
For  example,  if  a  hundred  thousand  men  were  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  certain  commodity,  it  would  be  much  more  economical, 
because  of  the  saving  in  machinery  and  equipment,  to  divide  this 
industrial  army  into  four  sections,  the  first  section  working,  say, 
eiglit  hours  daily  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  the  second, 
eight  hours  a  day  for  the  next  quarterly  period,  and  80  on  to  the 
last*  For  the  hundred  thousand  workers  all  to  labour  together  for 
two  hours  daily  would  require  a  factory  equipment  capable  of  em- 
ploying one  hundred  thousand  men,  and  this  equipment  would  be  used 
only  two  hours  a  day.  By  making  an  eight-hour  day,  however, 
in  four  quarterly  shifts,  the  factory  equipment  need  only  be  one 
quarter  as  large,  thus  effecting  a  great  saving  in  machinery. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader  that,  if  the  two-hours-a-day  plan 
were  adhered  to,  and  the  corps  of  workers  divided  into  twelve  shifta, 
the  greatest  possible  economy  of  equipment  would  be  effected,  for, 
in  this  case,  the  machinery  necessary  would  only  be  that  required  to 
employ  something  like  eight  thousand  hands,  and  this  machinery 
would  be  continuously  run  day  and  night.  We  do  not  state  definitely 
that  any  particular  one  of  these  methods  will  be  employed,  for  the 
reason  that  the  new  system  will  be  a  regime  of  liberty  and  democracy. 
If  the  toilers  prefer  to  use  more  machinery  rather  than  to  work  nights, 
even  for  two  hours,  they  will  do  so.  These  are  all  matters  which 
with  the  Initiative  and  the  Referendum  they  will  settle  to  their  own 
liking,  and,  in  so  doing,  they  never  will  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  great  thing  is  not  productive,  but  rather  consumpiive  efficiency, 

A  short  day  has  a  greater  per-unit-of-time  efficiency  than  a  long 
day,  for  no  man  does  his  best  work  when  he  is  jaded  by  long  sus- 
tained effort,  a  truth  which  without  doubt  will  weigh  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  labour  conditions  under  the  new  system. 

It  seems  a  fitting  place  here  to  consider  more  at  length  the  matter 
of  choice  of  work.  When  the  system  has  been  fully  operative  for 
a  generation  or  two,  the  efficiency  of  each  unit,  for  any  given  work, 
will  be  known  within  very  narrow  limits  of  error.  The  school  sys- 
tem will  have  ascertained  the  particular  fitness  of  each  individual, 
and  will  carefully  have  tabulated  and  recorded  his  development  along 
his  chosen  lines.  This  school  system,  be  it  remembered,  will  be  de- 
vised with  the  express  end  in  view  of  fitting  the  scholar  for  life  — 
not  for  college.  It  will  lead  the  young  child  up  through  its  various 
grades,  and  instruct  him  in  all  the  intricacies  of  his  chosen  calling, 
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hreah  in  the  life  of  an  individual,  between 
his  school  days  and  his  working  days.  If  the  child  decides  that  he 
wishes  to  pnrane  agriculture,  the  last  part  of  liis  school  curriculam 
will  be  actual  farm  work,  under  precisely  the  same  agricultural  con- 
ditions  which  obtain  with  regard  to  his  elders.  This  method  will 
prevent  any  considerable  number  of  radical  changes  in  occupation 
after  leaving  school,  because  under  tliis  regime,  the  scholar  will  come 
into  intimate  acquaintance  with  tlie  actual  praetical  work  before  leav- 
ing schooL  This  ie  vastly  different  from  the  present  method  of  learn- 
ing a  little  of  the  theory  of  a  thing  in  pchooi^  and  reserving  the 
actual  practice  for  postgraduate  days.  If  the  student  do  not  like 
a  calling,  when  he  begins  its  actual  practice,  he  will  have  only  to 
ask  to  be  transferred  to  some  other  branch  of  the  school  work. 

We  trust  the  reader  will  realise  that  a  system  of  education  whi' 
enables  students  actually  to  do  things  with  tlieir  hands,  as  well  as  with 
their  minds>  will  give  rise  to  sucii  a  general  manual  dexterity  and 
efficiency  as  will  make  it  exceedingly  easy  for  an  advanced  pupil  to 
make  himself  proficient  in  any  department  of  productivity*  The 
right  angle  which  a  carpenter  uses,  is  the  same  right  angle  which 
means  so  much  to  the  mason  and  the  machinist  To  train  the  facul- 
ties for  general  alertness  for  the  sake  of  efficiency  in  one  department, 
16  to  train  them  for  all  departments.  The  present  pitiable  condition  of 
our  so-called  educated  young  men  is  not  tliat  they  are  necessarily 
weak  in  iipecialised  knowledge,  but  rather  tliat  they  are  pitiably  de* 
ficient  in  fundamentai  knowledge.  Under  the  new  regime  the  funda- 
mental educational  necessities  of  life  will  he  taught  each  member  of 
the  co7nniunity,  after  which  the  particular  application  of  these  prin^ 
ciples  to  his  chosen  calling  will  be  dwelt  upon.  Thus  it  will  be  plaf^ 
tliat  any  student  under  the  new  regime  will,  by  the  time  he  leav 
school,  have  created  a  record  in  the  bureau  of  statistics  which  wiil 
little  short  of  a  perfect  replica  of  himself.  Reference  to  these  statis- 
tics will,  therefore^  in  ninety -nine  cases  out  of  the  hundred,  show 
that  the  applicant  for  work  in  a  given  department  is  fitted  therefor. 
Accordingly  in  this  advanced  stage  of  the  system  the  question  of  fit 
ness  will  rarely  be  a  vital  one.  In  the  hundredth  case,  however, 
well  as  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  to  be  considered  before  the  new 
school  system  has  begun  to  make  things  thus  easy,  fitness  will  be  de- 
termined by  a  board  of  examiners  elected  from  witliin  each  depart- 
ment It  will  be  the  duty  of  this  l>oard  to  pass  upon  the  fitness  of 
all  applicants  to  enter  its  department,  and  also  upon  their  iitn< 
to  remain,  after  so  entering.  This  board  of  examiners  will  be  elect 
from  among  the  most  efficient  workers  in  each  department,  and  it 
will  be  for  them  to  determine  the  grade  of  work  which  shall  \m 
produced.  Any  favouritism,  nepotism,  or  the  like,  or  any  antagonism 
which  they  might  feel  toward  an  applicant,  will  be  guarded  against 
by  the  Initiative,  the  Referendum  and  the  Power  of  Recall.  Every 
applicant  will  have  the  inalienable  right  to  submit  samples  of  hiS'j 
workmanship,  and  if  these  samples  are,  in  his  opinion,  unfairly  treated, 
he  can  appeal  from  the  examiners'  verdict  to  the  workers  in  the 
department  he  seeks  to  enter.  If  their  decision  is  unsatisfactory^  he, 
can,  if  a  sufficient  per  cent,  of  them  enable  him  to  invoke  the  Initiativ€^J 
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appeal  io  all  the  workers  in  the  particular  industry  in  ^iuestion ;  and 
if  a  sufficient  per  cent  of  these  side  with  him,  he  can  carry  his  appeal 
to  the  workers  of  everjf  department,  so  tliat  in  the  end,  he  may  win 
or  lose  his  point  by  the  voice  of  all  his  fellows. 

The  reader  is  to  be  reminded  that  public  opinion  is  naore  potent 
than  law,  and  that  no  man  would  be  likely^  on  the  one  hand,  him- 
self to  brave  the  ill  will  of  his  f  el  Iowa  by  attempting  to  appeal  an  ab- 
surd cause,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  did  attempt  it,  he  would 
be  checked  by  lack  of  the  necessary  support.  Each  department  of 
labour  is  itself  a  lemer  democracy,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  greut 
democracy.  Its  own  officers^  if  unjust  or  inefficient,  can  be  given  a 
short  shrift,  and  the  knowledge  that  such  is  the  case  would  act  as 
a  wholesome  deterrent,  were  general  public  opinion  to  prove  in- 
sufficient. 

The  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that,  under  the  new  system, 
social  efficiency  will  be  the  one  great  badge  of  respeciahility.  It  then 
will  be  realised  that  we  are  all  debtors  to  the  past  and  creditors  of 
the  future;  that  the  function  of  life  is  the  balancing  of  the  account, 
preferably  its  overbalancing.  If  we  give  too  lit  tie  j  it  were  better 
we  had  never  been  born.  If  we  give  an  exact  balance^  it  is  just  as 
if  we  had  never  been  born,  but  if  we  give  more,  sociefy  profits  by  our 
existence.  He,  therefore,  who  gives  the  largest  measure  of  social 
service  will  be  king,  instead  of,  as  to-day,  he  who  consumes  the  larg- 
est measure  of  social  service  and  gives  the  least.  The  interest  of 
each  worker  vitally  affecting  tliose  of  his  fellows,  the  shirk  and  the 
dishonest  labourer  will  perpetually  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  his 
more  elHcient  fellow  labourers.  He  will  be  under  constant  espionage, 
and  he  had  better  never  have  been  born  than  try  to  poison  his  prod- 
uct* or  render  it  unfit  for  consumption.  Reader,  can  you  imagine 
a  shop  turning  out  life-preservers  filled  with  sawdust  or  other  refuse 
like  those  which  you  and  we  could  mention  that  recently  cost  so  many 
precious  lives?  The  thought  is  an  impossible  one,  for,  under  this 
r^^gime,  the  interests  of  one  will  be  the  interests  of  all.  Man's  so- 
cial  interests  seen  aright,  are  found  to  be  his  highest  personal  tn- 
ierests  as  weU.  The  end  of  society  is  to  make  all  its  members 
mutuaily  dependent.  They  who  are  but  partially  dependent  are  but 
partially  socialised.  Away  with  this  nonsense  of  independence!  It 
is  a  canker  that  infects  the  unthinking.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
independence.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  merely  is  a  balanced 
mutual  service.  We  have  had  far  too  much  of  this  bauble  of  inde- 
pendence. We  are  suffering  now  for  a  deciaration  of  dependence, 
and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  GUlette  system  to  supply  it. 
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Ethics,  to  Society,  Is  what  physics  Is  to  matter;  ethics  Ib  the  physics  of 
social  relation.  Physical  !aw  holds  material  constituents  together  t& 
those  combtnations  and  relations  which  make  the  material  bodies  we 
know.  Ethical  law  holds  social  constituents  together  in  those  relations 
which  make  the  social  bodies  we  know. 

Charlotte  PerkinB  GUman  —  Human  Work. 

Activities  performed  by  one's  self  alone,  for  one's  self  alone,  or  one^s 
Immediate  physical  relatives,  are  not  distinctively  human,  and  do  not 
develop  the  human  spirit. 

Ihid. 

One  sacred  pole-star  of  life,  among  the  weltering  billows  and  rocks  of 
doubt,  confusion  and  despair,  is  the  growing  consciousness  of  the  race 
that  Principles  of  Immortal  Beauty  forever  cheer,  conaole,  sustain,  upon 
every  plane  of  mortal  experience,  because  they  are  vital  to  the  ezperteuce 
of  Gnd  himself,  and  visibly  insistent  upon  every  side  of  his  activity. 

John  Ward  SHmaon. 

There  are  about  us  thousands  of  poor  creaturea  who  have  nothing  of 
beauty  in  their  lives;  they  come  and  go  In  obscurity,  and  we  believe  all 
Is  dead  within  them;  and  no  one  pays  any  heed.  And  then  one  day  a 
simple  word,  an  unexpected  silence,  a  little  tear  that  springs  from  the 
source  of  beauty  Itself,  tells  us  they  have  found  the  means  of  ralslDg 
a  toft,  in  the  shadow  of  their  souls  an  Ideal  a  thousand  times  more  beaa- 
tiful  than  the  most  beautiful  things  their  ears  have  ever  heard  or  their 
eyes  have  ever  seen. 

Maeterlinck. 

The  book  said,  **Love  others;    love  them  calmly,  strongly,  profoundly. 

And  you  will  find  your  Immortal  soul/' 

1  leaned  back  in  my  armchair,  letting  my  hand  fall  with  the  volume  la 

my  lap. 
And  with  closed  eyes  and  half  a  smile  on  my  face  I  made  the  experiment 

and  tried  to  love. 
For  the  first  time  I  really  let  my  life  go  forth  In  love,  and  lo,  the  mighty 

current  welling  up,  beneath  and  around  me,  lifted  me,  as  it  were 

bodily,  out  of  time  and  space. 
I  felt  the  eternal  poise  of  my  indestnictible  soul  in  the  regions  of  life 

everlasting. 
Immortality   was   mine.     The   question   which   had   so   long  baffled  the 

creeds  and  the  philosophers  was  answered. 

Emett  CroBbu* 
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IN  is  egoistic  —  virtue  is  BOciaL  Sin  is  competitive 
—  virtue  is  cooperative.  An  individual  could  not 
sin,  were  he  not  related  to  some  other  being,  or 
beings*  The  domain  of  ethics  is  the  dotuain  of  other- 
dom.  Right  and  wroog  are  social  terms,  not  individu* 
alistic  terms.  The  real  difference  between  lieaven 
and  hell  is  that  heaven  is  a  place  where  the  interest  of  each  is  the 
interest  of  all,  while  hell  is  a  domain  where  the  interest  of  each  eon- 
flicts  with  the  interest  of  every  other.  The  new  light  which  is  about 
to  break  upon  the  darkness  of  the  ages  will  exhibit  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  social  happiness,  infinitely  transcending  any  individual 
happiness,  a  happiness  greater  in  amount  and  superior  in  kind,  even 
as  the  whole  of  society  is  greater  tlian  the  one  individual.  That  the 
average  man  always  regards  happiness  from  the  egoistic  standpoint 
signifies  nothing.  A  new  horizon  awaits  him,  and  in  due  time  he 
will  see  it,  or  yield  liis  vantage  ground  to  those  who  can.  The 
heavy  gloom  of  all  the  ages,  shot  with  blood  and  fire,  rent  with 
shrieks  and  moans,  and  flooded  with  human  tears,  has  not  been  in 
vain«  This  awful  travail  has  given  birth  to  the  social  ideal  upon 
which  will  be  builded  the  grand  millennial  structure  of  justice,  love 
and  peace*  The  whole  world  one  day  will  be  as  a  suburb  of  the  hu- 
man souL  The  new  city  will  be  as  much  within  men  as  about  them. 
They  will  be  reacted  upon  by  their  environment,  even  as  they  will 
act  and  react  upon  it 

To  liAaten  this  consummation,  the  first  great  requisite  is  to  instil 
into  the  human  mind  the  conception  of  an  aggregate  larger,  nobler, 
and  more  potent  for  good,  than  any  little  egoistic  nomad.  Society 
has  a  life,  the  importance  of  which  is,  to  that  of  an  individual,  some- 
tfiing  as  the  importance  of  a  species  is  to  that  of  one  of  its  mem* 
hers.  Recognising  the  weight  of  these  considerations,  the  Gillette 
system  will  spare  no  pains  to  make  Lliera  so  apparent  tJiat  he  who 
runs  may  read. 

It  has  Ixjen  said  that  the  first  seven  years  of  a  child's  life  make 
it,  and  that  all  the  rest  is  mere  veneer.  Certain  it  is  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance.  The  ideals  of  the 
new  system  present  such  marked  differences  from  those  of  our  present 
regime  that  the  reader  will  not  he  surprised  to  find  a  corresponding 
divergence  in  the  methods  by  which  these  ideals  will  be  inculcated. 

Without  attempting  to  hamper  the  future  by  the  establishment  of 
hard  and  fast  lines,  where  such  are  not  required  as  a  safeguard,  let 
us  consider  the  general  course  of  the  new  system  with  reference  to 
education. 

A  child  is  a  be(|ue8t  from  the  past,  through  the  present,  to  the  fu- 
ture.    At  the  moment  he  crosses  the  threshold  of  separate  existence, 
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he  const  it  u  tee  a  bundle  of  inherited  tendencies.  He  is  like  8o  much 
putty  which  his  eDvironment  immediateiy  begins  to  play  upon  and 
to  kuead  into  definite  and  understandable  shapes,  with  the  important 
qualification  tliat  this  human  putti/  will  knead  into  some  shapes 
more  easily  ihati  into  others*  It  seems  to  possess,  if  you  please, 
hereditary  planes  of  cleavage^  inherited  strains  and  stresses,  being 
tough  and  elastic  here,  brittle  and  friable  there, —  in  short,  it  is  the 
unreadable,  though  none  the  less  actual,  record  of  the  age-long  forces 
which  have  played  upon  it. 

This  human  putty  has  at  this  time  no  ideas,  for  ideas  are  not  in- 
nate*  It  must  be  taught  to  think.  It  knows  nothing,  and  it  never 
will  know  anythiog/  save  what  it  learns  through  its  senses.  These 
senses  are  the  windows  of  its  soul;  without  them  the  psychic  temple 
would  forever  remain  in  Stygian  darkness.  All  the  light  that  ever 
will  enter,  will  shine  througli  these  sensory  windows.  The  importance 
of  this  fact  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  is  the  greatest  truth  in 
the  edutaiional  world,  allxrit  one  which,  were  we  to  judge  by  present 
methods,  we  should  almost  believe  entirely  to  have  eluded  pedagogic 
attention. 

We  are  told  that  right-handed  persons  tliink  with  the  left  side  of 
their  brains,  while  left-handed  persons  use  their  right  side  and  that 
'SO  intimate  is  the  connexion  between  our  hands  and  our  brains  that, 
if  the  right  hand  of  a  right-h^mded  person  be  amputated,  his  brain 
will  be  temporarily,  at  least,  and  perhaps  permanently,  injured. 

With  the  assistance  of  our  environment  literally  do  we  build  our 
own  brains,  and  the  agencies  by  which  we  do  this  are  our  sensory 
mechanisms.  Whether  or  not  we  get  into  our  own  consciousnesaes 
true  and  just  replica  of  the  world  without  us,  depends  wholly  upon 
the  accuracy  of  our  sense  mechanisms.  Wliat  is  the  significance  of 
all  this?  What  is  the  lesson  it  teaches?  Simply  this,  that  the  be- 
ginning of  natural  education  is  bound  to  be,  whether  we  like  it  or 
whether  we  do  not  like  it,  a  mere  sense-activity ^  and  that  all  the  as- 
sistance we  can  give  to  the  child  ia  similarly  referable  to  this  same 
sensory  mechanism. 

This  brings  us  to  tlie  exact  place  where  the  teacher  should  begin, 
—  namely,  at  the  senses.  Tlie  eye,  the  ear,  the  tongue,  the  nose,  and 
the  skin  of  the  pupil,  are  the  yard-sticks  by  which  he  measures  the 
universe.  Eight  or  wrong;  just  or  unjust;  true  or  false;  they  will 
be  his  standards.  The  duty^  therefore,  to  develop  these  measuring 
instruments  early  and  to  the  utmost,  transcends  all  other  educational 
duties.  Let  us  consider,  for  a  moment^  how  this  duty  is  performed 
under  our  present  competitive  regime. 

Our  children  are  sent  to  school  at  an  age  more  often  determined 
by  our  needs  than  theirs.  There  they  are  given  over  to  the  deadening 
influence  of  abstractions,  with  seemingly  never  a  thought  as  to  their 
stultifying  effect.  In  the  schools  of  many  of  our  cities  and  towns 
physicians  daily  are  in  attendance,  a  fact  which  lulls  the  public  con- 
science  into  the  seductive  belief  that  all  is  well  with  the  little  ones* 
The  moment,  however,  one  begins  to  make  the  most  cursory  examioA- 
tion  of  actual  conditions,  he  is  astonished  to  find  the  ineflBciency  of 
the  whole  system.     Scholars  who  are  thought  to  be  mentally  deficient, 
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are  found  really  only  to  be  hard  of  hearing;  others  fail  in  their  les- 
eons,  day  after  day,  because  they  cannot  see  the  blackboard,  and  no 
one  is  the  wiser,  Abnndaot  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  these  state- 
ments awaits  any  one  who  honestly  will  investigate.  A  child  not  long 
fiince  was  discharged  from  a  public  school  as  foolish,  and  the  parents 
were  urged  to  send  him  to  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded.  This  ad- 
vice was  followed,  with  the  result  that  an  officer  of  the  institution 
icot  for  the  father,  shortly  after  the  child  had  been  put  into  his  care 
and  said,  "  I  find  your  boy  rather  brighter  than  the  average  child- 
The  real  trouble  is  that  he  is  deaf." 

Innumerable  instances  of  school  children  who  have  been  handi- 
capped by  deficient  sense  organs,  without  their  teachers  ever  detecting 
their  condition,  might  be  cited.  We  already  have  pointed  out,  in  the 
previous  volume  of  this  work,  the  fact  that  thousands  of  our  chil- 
dren are  sent  to  school  too  hungry  to  perform  their  intellectual 
duties.  Add  to  all  these  the  thousands  of  others  who  are  handicapped 
by  the  imperfect  functiooing  of  other  organs  than  those  directly  per- 
taining to  the  senses,  and  an  appalling  total  is  reached.  VHiai  is  done 
for  these  unfortunates  ?  Practically  nothing.  The  so-called  physical 
drills  are  a  farce,  more  often  than  not  considered  a  mere  fad  of  the 
moment.  It  matters  not  to  the  teacher  what  may  be  tlie  physical 
condition  of  the  child,  provided  he  can  be  made  to  mark  up  to  a 
certain  menial  standard  of  requirement.  If  the  achievement  of  this 
result  diverts  to  the  brain  an  undue  amount  of  the  scanty  blood  sup* 
ply,  that  will  not  be  held  to  matter.  The  only  standards  are  standards 
of  menial  acquirement.  Any  thing  on  the  hilher  side  of  a  corpse 
which  can  pass  ihe  purely  mental  examination  gets  the  promotion* 
The  difference  between  acquirement  and  culture,  the  fact  that  the 
intellect  may  be  rendered  dyspeptic  by  a  superabundance  of  undi- 
gested facts,  while  the  judgment  remains  thoroughly  diseased  and 
nndependable,  appears  to  have  escaped  the  average  pedagogic  attention. 

Pugilists  are  graded  into  classes  from  physical  considerations,  but 
the  like  wisdom  does  not  obtain  in  the  schoolroom.  The  robust  and 
the  weak;  the  full-blooded  and  the  Benemic;  the  deep  brcatherB  and 
the  victims  of  adenoids;  are  thrown  helter-skelter  into  the  intellectual 
pcn»  and  he  or  she  who  can  grind  out  the  best  examination  is  monarch 
of  them  all.  The  dictum  of  common  sense,  to  the  effect  that  the 
first  requisite  of  a  good  man  or  woman  is  to  be  a  good  animal  is 
passed  by  unheeded*  So  much  for  the  unfortunates.  Let  us  see 
how  it  is  with  their  more  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters. 

The  sensory  ef^ciency  of  these  varies  widely,  but  no  account  is 
taken  of  this  fact.  The  same  stultifying  effects  which  invariably  fol- 
low the  attempt  to  force  abstractions  upon  minds  which  live  entirely 
in  the  concrete  world,  is  noticeable  in  their  case.  Their  sensory  short- 
comings, though  not  specially  marked,  are  yet  sufficient  to  fahiftj,  in 
whole  or  part,  the  vast  majority  of  their  perceptions.  To  make  bad 
matters  worse,  logic,  whicli  should  be  the  very  beginning  of  abstract 
discipline,  either  is  omitted  altogether,  or  reserved  until  the  closing 
years  of  school  life.  By  this  beautiful  provision  our  educational  craft 
make  practically  all  their  voyages  without  any  compass  on  board. 
Devoid  of  logical  training,  and  consequentlv  unable  to  estimate  the 
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value  of  evidence,  all  solemn  assertions  appeal  to  them  as  fads,  and 
ail  facts  and  alleged  facts  seem  to  them  of  the  same  ^ize  and  gener- 
al it  if.  In  this  wise  are  they  rendered  eaisj  prey  for  all  manner  of 
politicalj  religioua  and  commereial  charlatanry.  They  are  more  likely 
to  be  cajoled  by  the  seductive  utterances  of  a  ward  heeler,  a  senatorial 
epellbinderj  or  a  Mormon  elders  than  by  the  most  earnest  appeals  of 
an  able  and  honest  reformer.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  tlxey  would 
come  to  perceive  the  perfect  relatedness  of  everything  in  the  universe. 
Such  a  regime,  instead  of  teaching  its  victim  to  think  for  himself, 
as  each  emergency  arises,  merely  makes  him  a  reservoir  of  other  men's 
thoughts.  He  becomes  a  worshipper  of  authority.  Oftener  than  not 
he  even  does  not  know  what  he  thinks  of  his  own  diet,  until  he  asks 
his  family  physician.  He  poisons  himself,  year  after  year,  maybe, 
with  coffee,  or  indulges  in  the  fashionable  slow  suicide  of  cigarettes, 
until  some  doctor  closes  for  him  the  hitherto  open  circuit  between 
his  brain  and  vita!  functions.  The  tendency  of  this  regime  is  to 
teach  the  head,  not  the  body:  the  front  brain,  not  the  nerve-centres. 
The  pupil,  therefore,  does  not  come  into  first-hand  contact  with  Na- 
ture, but  rather  with  the  thoughts  of  some  alleged  authority  thereupon. 
The  net  result  of  this  is  that  we  find  inuumerable  heads  highly  edu-^i 
cated,  from  the  standpoint  of  mere  acquirement,  attached  to  bodie^^H 
which  do  not  know  enough  to  carry  tliem  around  in  a  way  to  escape^' 
adverse  crlticism. 

When  such  a  triumphant  product  of  the  present  regime  tries  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  college  and  working  for  a  living,  is  it  any 
wouder  that  be  finds  it  an  abyss  which  swallows  him?  Then,  when 
it  is  all  too  late,  he  perceives  for  the  first  time  that  much  of  the  stuff 
for  which  he  so  diligently  has  cribbed  is  but  useless  impedimenta, — 
good  only  for  sinkers  in  the  sea  of  life. 

And  how  is  it  when  we  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  moral  side  of  a  child's  nature?  In  order  properly  to 
an^swer  this  question  we  must  pause  brietly  to  consider  one  of  our 
present  ideals.  We  now  are  at  that  particular  stage  of  human  de- 
velopment at  which  we  make  a  fetich  of  the  home.  We  are  prone  to 
regard  any  one  who  questions  the  absolute  efficiency  of  this  fetich^ 
as  a  barbarian  imported  from  outer  darkness.  That  these  Bentimenta 
are  natural,  yea,  inevitable,  a  moment's  thought  will  show. 

The  development  of  society  out  of  unalloyed,  individualistic  selfish- 
ness has  taught  us  ail  to  feel  that  there  is  an  aggregate,  somewhat 
bigger  than  our  little  selves,  which  is  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
this  consideration,  raising  us  as  it  has,  out  of  the  slough  of  hopeless 
selfishness,  has  so  quickened  tlie  better  part  of  our  emotional  natures 
that  the  whole  experience  has  been  extremely  gratifying  from  an 
ethical  standpoint.  We  have  seen,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  how  that 
care  of  the  young  which  is  absolutely  precedent  to  the  existence  of 
the  race,  has  made  the  family  an  evolutionary  necessity.  The  law 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  has  done  the  rest.  Those  who  could  not, 
or  would  not,  respect  family  considerations,  fell  in  the  long  race  for 
improvement.  As  an  institution  the  family  is  second  to  none  of  its 
own  degree  of  generalitg.  It  is,  however,  second  to  those  of  much 
wider  application  and  potency  for  good. 
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In  the  rearing  of  chOdren  parents  find  IhemBelves  confronted  with 
most  serious  problems.  Each  household  has  its  own  difficulties  and, 
strangely  enough,  Beems  unaware  of  the  fact  that  these  difficulties 
are  not  peculiar  to  itself*  We  are  so  prone  to  keep  our  skeletons 
closely  closeted,  that  we  are  apt  to  think  we  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
dry-bone  industry*  When,  therefore,  two  mothers  become  ultra-eon- 
fidential,  it  usually  results  in  each  being  surprised  to  find  the  other 
confronted  with  difficulties  exactly  similar  to  her  own. 

The  majority  of  parents  have  no  system  whatsoever  in  the  rearing 
of  their  children.  Their  course  is  a  jumble  of  inconsistencies  which 
lead  nowhere,  and  may  end  in  anything.  If  love  be  a  dominant  fac- 
tor, and  fi^Tupathy  and  forbearance  be  cultivated,  good  results  will 
follow,  if  otherwise  the  environment  be  fairly  favourable  and  the 
child  not  personally  handicapped*  If,  however,  there  be  dissension 
in  the  household,  faulty  precepts  and  bad  examples,  the  chances  are 
that  the  moral  nature  of  the  child  will  vividly  reflect  these  untoward 
conditions.  Those  who  oppose  divorce  on  the  ground  summed  up  in 
the  question;  "What  will  become  of  the  children?"  would  do  well 
to  realise  that  almost  any  ordinary  fate  had  better  befall  tliem,  than 
to  spend  their  formative  years  in  an  atmosphere  of  strife  and  re- 
crimination. 

Miat  is  to  be  said  of  those  parents  who  follow  a  system  in  the 
education  of  their  children?  This.  That  system  will  be  reasonably 
sure  to  be  what  is  known  as  the  she! tend  system^  or  its  opposite,  the 
laisstrz  faire  —  the  let  alone  —  or  the  "  let  them  run  '*  metliod.  Each 
of  these  is  fraught  with  difficulties-  The  adoption  of  the  latter  course 
means  that  the  child  is  subjected  to  coarse,  brutalising  iniluences. 
These  he  may  in  the  end,  if  of  the  right  stuif,  rise  superior  to,  but 
he  cannot  hope  to  come  out  entirely  unscathed.  If  of  sturdy  moral 
fibre  this  regime  will  teach  him  self-reliance,  consideration  for  his 
fellows,  and  how  to  make  himself  useful  in  the  world's  work.  He 
probably  will  pick  up  one  or  two  bad  habits  in  the  process,  but  these 
may  be  lived  down,  or  may  not  cut  too  large  a  psychic  swath,  if  not- 

The  conscientiouB  parent,  however,  does  a  deal  of  thinking  before 
he  seta  his  loved  one  out  into  the  street  to  wade  through  its  moral 
mud  and  filth,  and  relatively  few,  who  can  avoid  it,  have  the  courage 
to  adopt  this  course.     What,  then,  has  tlie  reverse  plan  to  olTer? 

Under  the  sheltered  system  the  child  is  watched  over,  often  even 
**  coddled.**  The  parent  decides  what  acts  he  shall  perform  and  what 
he  shall  refrain  from  performing.  This  deprives  the  child  of  the 
ability  to  decide  for  himself,  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other, 
it  prevents  his  acts,  if  performed  in  obedience,  from  having  any 
ethical  value  whatsoever.  What  we  mean  to  state  is,  that  where 
liberty  of  choice  is  denied,  reBponsibility  ceases.  It  is  the  parent, 
who  presi^'ibea  the  course  to  be  followed,  who,  under  this  regime,  is 
responsible,  the  child's  responsibility  ending  with  obedience.  As  if 
dimly  recognising  this,  the  parent  instinctively  shields  the  child  from 
the  natural  result  of  its  acts,  and  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on,  ontil  the 
young  mind  falls  asleep  in  the  belief  that  mistakes  of  judgment  are 
not  punished. 

So  things  go  until  the  hobbledehoy  stage,  sometimes  called  the 
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'*  age  of  cussedness/'  is  reaohed.  This  is  the  age  at  which  the  primi- 
tive  savage  almost  invariably  quarreled  with  his  son,  because  of  the 
unbearable  assumption  of  that  egoistic  youth.  The  civilised  parent 
who  has  used  the  sheltered  system^  finds  himBelf  confronted^  when 
this  age  is  reached,  with  a  moat  perplexing  problem.  Suddenly,  aa 
if  awaking  from  a  long  sleep,  he  comes  to  a  realisation  that  the  child 
who,  hitherto  was  obedient  to  his  will,  is  now  determined  to  have  what 
he  calls  ''  freedom/'  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  child  has  no  sense  of 
responsibiliip,  the  parent  sees  clearly  enough  that  this  "  freedom  " 
will  be  merely  licence,  and  that  the  child*s  acts  will  be  such  as  will 
be  likely  to  entail  a  considerable  degree  of  hardship^  either  upon  him- 
self or  others*  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  sheltered  system  breaks 
down,  and  at  this  point  tw^o  awakenings  are  normally  due.  The  parent 
discovers  that  he  can  no  longer  think  for  his  offspring,  and  the 
child  discovers^  or  will  shortly  discover,  that  acts  are  seeds  whicl 
bear  fruit  after  their  own  kind.  The  fond  parent  even  may  refug 
to  abandon  the  lost  cause, —  he  may  still  persist  in  thrusting  himselfJ 
bulTer  like,  between  his  child  and  the  results  of  that  child's  actios 
If  so,  he  but  postpones  tlie  inevitable.  It  is  more  than  likely  that 
any  attempt  on  his  part  to  cushion  the  shock,  merely  will  prevent  ita' 
being  felt  at  alL  It  matters  not  what  tlie  child  does  in  response  to 
his  own  will,  if  he  be  shielded  from  the  natural  results  of  that  act,  < 
then  tliat  act  becomes  an  exercise,  not  of  riberty  but  rather  of  license*! 
This  point  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised. 

The  let  alone  theory  is  a  process  by  which  the  child  is  thrown 
overboard  in  mid  ocean  to  swim  of  itself  to  salvation,  or  to  sink  help-J 
lessly  to  perdition.  The  sheltered  system  on  the  other  hand,  keeps 
the  child  away  from  the  water  until  its  assertive  age,  when  of  itself 
it  jumps  in,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  it  can  sink,  li  it  be  fished 
out  tlie  first  time,  it  repeats  the  process  the  next  day,  and  so  on, 
until  finally  left  to  reap  the  full  results  of  its  own  raalmess,  when  it 
sinks  into  oblivion,  or  learns  to  swim,  as  the  fates  may  decree. 

Whichever  of  these  courses  may  be  pursued,  disconcerting  losses  ar 
bound  to  obtain,  and  much  worry  and  heartache  to  result.  In  view' 
of  these  facts  it  behooves  us  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  choice 
is  of  necessity  confined  to  these  two  regimes.  Personally,  we  do  not 
believe  it  is.  We  hold  that  the  plan,  here  outlined  in  connexion  with 
the  Gillette  system,  will  sIjow  immeasurably  better  results  than  either 
of  the  other  regimes*  Let  us  now^  consider  this  plan  in  its  broader 
outlines,  making  no  attempt  to  fill  in  minute  details. 

The  fundamental  educational  object  of  the  new  system  will  he  to 
instruct  children  for  the  widest  possible  sphere  of  social  usefulness. 
The  end  w^ill  not  be  a  sheepskin  from  this  college  or  that  university, 
but  will  be  the  attainment  of  the  greatest  fitness  for  the  performance 
of  life's  duties,  and  the  enjoynnent  of  its  legitimate  pleasures.  As 
there  is  nothing  compulsive  in  the  Gillette  system,  there  will  be  no 
attempt  to  dictate  to  parents  with  regard  to  any  of  their  activities, 
provided  always  that  they  are  non-invasive.  Those  who  continue  to 
worship  the  home  as  a  fetich,  and  who  believe  I  hat,  because  parents 
love  their  children  they  are,  therefore,  best  equipped  to  educate  them, 
will  doubtless  conform  their  actions  to  that  belief,  so  long  as  they 
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continue  to  hold  it.  Thosej  on  the  contrary,  and  their  name  should 
be  legion,  who  perceive  that  this  very  parental  love  iinfiis,  rather  than 
fitSj  parents  for  the  duties  of  teachers  of  their  own  children,  will 
doubtless  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  tlie  system 
for  the  development  of  the  character,  intelligence  and  physical  well- 
being  of  their  offspring.  The  love  of  a  mother  for  her  child  con- 
stantly is  interposing  itself  between  that  child  and  the  legitimate  re- 
sults of  its  own  acts.  More  than  this;  the  child  soon  learns  to  count 
in  advance  on  this  mother4ove,  and  to  perform  acts,  invasive  of 
others'  rights,  which,  but  for  this  shielding  love,  it  never  would 
dare  to  perform.  A  mere  passing  notice  of  babies  in  the  street  cars 
and  elevated  trains  will  show  any  observ^er  how  young  these  dangerous 
habits  are  formed;  — in  short,  the  treatment  which  the  inoiher  gives 
the  child  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  the  world  at  large  will 
give  him,  and  he  is,  therefore,  led,  perforce,  to  a  false  concept  of 
conditions  outside  ike  home. 

This  is  why  we  solemnly  declare  it  as  our  belief  that  a  better 
place  than  the  home  can  be  found  in  which  to  educate  children.  In 
writing  this  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  emotional  and 
unthinking  will  regard  us  as  assaulting  the  most  sacred  social  in- 
stitution. Without  any  cause  whatsoever,  and  in  flat  defiance  of  the 
facts,  they  will  accuse  us  of  advocating  the  disruption  of  the  home,  and 
the  alienation  of  those  most  sacred  affections  existing  between  parents 
and  offspring.  Wiat  w^e  are  really  advocating,  after  having  painstak- 
ingly stated  tliat  no  adherent  of  the  new  system  will  follow  our  ad- 
vice except  of  his  own  free  will,  is  a  sort  of  modified  school,  in  which 
children  shall  be  taught  their  exact  duties  to  each  other  and  to  society, 
and  in  which  their  characters  shall  be  developed  without  the  awful 
failures  which  result  from,  and  the  appalling  risks  which  are  incident 
to,  all  our  present  methods.  The  cliild  m  the  future  state.  Upon 
him  will  devolve  all  the  burdens  of  civilisation.  He  is  father  of 
the  man  and  progenitor  of  the  millennium  for  which  wx*  all  hope. 
His  moral  stature,  his  intellectual  acumen,  his  physical  well-being, 
are  matters  of  the  profoundest  concern  to  all  lovers  of  their  kind, 
No  effort  is  too  costly,  no  sacrifice  too  great,  if  it  will  round  out  his 
being.  He  is  the  hope  of  the  ages.  Upon  his  forehead  will  shine 
the  dawn  which  w^e  may  not  live  to  see.  He  is  creation  in  a  state 
of  flux.  Upon  us  devolves  the  duty  to  mould  him.  How  this  «luty 
best  may  be  performed,  according  to  the  Gillette  system,  will  appear 
in  the  ensning  chapter. 
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The  more  people  a  loaf  of  bread  or  any  glYen  tblag  is  divided  among, 
and  the  more  equally  it  la  divided,  tlie  sooner  It  will  be  consumed  and 
more  bread  be  called  for*  To  put  it  in  a  more  formal  way,  the  needs  of 
human  beings  result  from  the  same  natural  constitittion  and  are  sub- 
stantlally  the  same.  An  equal  distribution  of  the  things  needed  by  them 
Is  therefore  that  general  plan  hy  which  the  consumption  of  such  thiagM 
will  be  at  once  enlarged  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  and  continued  ow 
that  ficale  without  interruption  to  the  point  of  complete  satisfaction  for 
all.  It  follows  that  the  equal  distribution  of  products  is  the  nile  by 
which  the  largest  possible  consumption  can  be  secured,  and  thus  in  turn 
the  largest  production  be  stimulated.     .     .     . 

If  tJie  division  were  unequal,  the  result  would  be  tbat  some  w*ould 
have  more  than  they  could  consume  in  a  given  time,  and  others  would 
have  less  than  they  could  have  consumed  in  the  same  time,  the  result 
meaning  a  reduction  of  total  cooiumption  below  wbat  it  would  have 
been  for  that  time  with  an  equal  division  of  products.  If  a  million  dol- 
lars were  equally  divided  among  one  thousand  men.  It  would  presently 
be  wholly  expended  in  the  consumption  of  needed  things,  creating  a  de 
mand  for  the  production  of  as  much  more;  but  if  concentrated  in  one 
m^i's  hands*  not  a  hundredth  part  of  it,  however  great  his  luxury,  would 
be  likely  to  be  so  expended  in  tbe  same  period.  The  fundamental  general 
law  in  the  science  of  social  wealth  is,  therefore,  that  Ibe  efficiency  of 
given  amount  of  purchasing  power  to  promote  consumption  is  in  exact 
proportion  to  its  wide  distribution,  and  is  most  efficient  when  equally  d 
trlbuted  among  the  whole  body  of  consumers  because  that  Is  the  wid 
possible  distribution. 

Edward  Bellamy  —  Equality,    Permission  of  D.  Appleton  d  Co. 
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All  human  beings  are  equal  in  rights  and  dignity,  and  only  such  a 
system  of  wealth  dlHtributlon  can  therefore  be  defensible  as  respects  and 
secures  those  equalities. 

Ibid. 


No  man  is  bom  a  criminal;  but  society  gives  him,  without  his  will,  the 
ruinous  injection*  .  .  .  The  world  Is  full  of  badly  balanced  or  badly 
associating  persons;  w^e  cannot  deny  that  nature  provided  them  poorly  in 
the  struggle  for  social  existence.  They  are  less  fit  than  others,  hut 
their  ending  within  prison  walls  is  only  one  of  tbe  many  dangers  which 
life  has  in  store  for  them;  the  same  unfit  apparatus  may  make  themj 
unable  to  gain  a  position  or  to  have  friends  or  to  protect  themselve 
against  disease.  In  short,  it  Is  not  criminals  that  are  "*  born  '*  but  mefl 
with  poorly  working  minds.  And  yet,  who  will  say  where  a  mind  is  of  I 
Just  the  right  kind?  No  brain  works  perfectly.  What  intelligence  an^i 
what  temperament  would  be  ideal?    "  All  the  world  is  peculiar/' 

Hugo  MufMterb^fff, 
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LeaK  What,  art  mad?  A  man  may  see  how  this  world  goes,  with  no 
eyes.  Lrook  with  thine  ears:  see  how  yon'  justice  rails  upon  yon*  thief. 
Hark*  In  thine  ear:  Change  places;  and*  handy-dandy,  which  Is  the 
Justice,  which  fs  the  thief!  —  Thou  hast  seen  a  farmer *s  dog  hark  at  a 
beggar? 

Qio.    Ay.  sir. 

Lear.  And  the  creature  run  from  the  cur?  There  might 'st  behold  the 
great  image  of  authority:  a  dog's  obeyed  In  office. 

Shakespere  —  King  Lear. 

Here's  freedom  to  him  that  wad  read, 

Here's  freedom  to  blm  that  wad  write; 
There's  nane  ever  feared  that  the  truth  should  be  heard 

But  them  what  the  truth  wad  indict 

Robert  Bums, 


There  is  nothing  good  or  evil  save  In  the  will. 


Epictetus, 


A  thing  is  worth  precisely  what  It  can  do  for  you,  not  what  you  choose 
to  pay  for  it 

John  Ru9kin. 

I  find  the  greatest  thing  in  this  world  is  not  bo  much  where  we  stand. 
as  in  what  direction  we  are  moving;  to  reach  the  port  of  heaven  we 
must  sail,  sometimes  with  the  wind  and  sometimea  against  it  —  but  we 
must  sail,  and  not  drift,  nor  lie  at  anchor. 

Holmes. 

The  real  difference  between  men  is  energy.  A  strong  will,  a  settled 
purposer  an  invincible  determination,  can  accomplish  almost  anything; 
and  In  this  lies  the  distinction  between  great  men  and  Utile  men. 

Fuller. 

If  a  man  empties  his  purse  Into  his  head,  no  man  can  take  it  away 
from  him.    An  investment  In  knowledge  always  pays  the  best  Interest. 

Franklin. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII 

E  think  it  well  once  more  to  remind  the  reader  that 
we  are  now  dealing  witli  the  Gillette  system  as  il 
will  exist  when  in  full  operation.  This  means  thai 
the  prehminarj  stages  of  each  department  alread; 
will  have  been  passed  through,  and  the  educational 
department  will  have  gotten  down  to  a  workiDg  basis, 
somewhat  along  the  lines  hereinafter  set  forth. 

Realising  tJie  importance  of  early  education,  the  Gillette  system 
will  begin  its  work  with  children  when  they  are  in  the  kindergarten 
stage.  It  will  not  try  to  teach  these  little  tots  abstractions,  neither 
will  it  stultify  tlieir  intellectual  and  physical  growth  by  overburden- 
ing their  minds  with  memory  C-xercises.  On  the  contrary,  its  early 
eflorts  will  be  confined  chiefly  to  a  development  of  the  child's  facuU 
ties.  As  a  good  carpenter  begins  work  by  sharpening  his  dull  took, 
so  the  education  of  a  child  should  begin  with  the  careful  preparatiai 
of  those  faculties  which  are  to  be  its  lifelong  tools.  In  order  to  un*] 
derstand  the  better  how  the  educational  department  will  proc-eed,  let 
us  follow  a  child  tlirough  an  imaginary  course.  We  will  call  this 
child  Willie  Jones,  and  we  will  assume  that  his  father  and  mother, 
after  having  observed  t!ie  work  of  the  educational  department  of  the 
Gillette  system,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  private  or  other  schools,  but  will  turn  their  child 
to  be  educated  over  to  the  experts  of  the  new  system.  Having  also 
satisfied  themselves  that  the  kindergarten  work  of  the  system  is  the 
very  best  kind  of  play  their  baby  boy  can  have,  they  enter  him  for 
instruction  before  he  is  four  years  old.  One  reason  why  they  do 
tliis,  is  because  they  wish  to  get  him  under  the  eye  of  the  school  phy9» 
icians  before  any  physical  weaknesses  he  may  possess  have  had  time  to 
develop  serious  consequences.  On  a  bright  Monday  morning  in 
spring,  therefore,  we  may  imagine  little  Willie  Jones  as  becoming  en* 
rolled  as  a  scholar* 

After  the  formalities  of  registration  have  been  completed,  Willie 
is  passed  over  to  the  school  physicians.  He  is  stripped,  weighed, 
measured  and  given  a  thorough  physical* examination.  His  blood  is 
tested  and  a  record  made.  His  breathing  capacity  is  measured,  and 
set  down  on  a  chart  side  by  side  with  the  statement  of  what  it  should 
be  for  a  child  of  his  age,  sex,  size  and  weight.  The  same  process  ia 
repeated  with  respect  to  hia  physical  condition  generally,  and  a  record 
of  each  particular  is  made  upon  the  chart.  If  deformed  in  any  war 
this  is  carefully  noted,  and  if  the  deformity  be  such  as  cannot  be 
cured,  due  allowance  is  made  with  reference  to  those  measurements 
affected  by  the  deformity.  The  parpose  of  this  will  appear  later. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  deformity  is  capable  of  cure,  or  if  it  merely 
be  a  lack  of  development,—  as  for  example  deficient  breathing  capacity, 
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—  the  child  will  not  be  allowed  to  advance,  to  any  considerable  de- 
gree, along  intellectual  lines,  till  all  such  defects  are  remedied.  The 
object  of  tliis  is  to  use  the  ciiild's  desire  to  advance, — ^  hie  spirit  of 
emulation,'—  to  induce  him  to  develop  himself  physically,  so  that  hia 
healthy  first  of  all,  may  be  assured.  Another  object,  no  less  important, 
is  to  guard  against  the  diversion  to  the  brain  of  life  forces  which 
cannot  be  spared  from  the  other  centres.  This  will  ensure  a  healtkTf 
animal,  which  is  the  prime  requisite  of  an  all-round  good  citizen. 
In  the  case  of  an  incurable  deformity,  the  child  will  not  be  dis- 
criminated against,  for  reasons  of  justice.  In  order  to  reach  the 
highest  possible  health  development,  pnpils  will  have  a  mouthly 
physical  report,  as  well  as  a  report  similar  to  that  now  in  ordinary 
use,  and  their  rating  will  be  figured  from  both  these  reports.  If  the 
physical  report  does  not  mark  up  to  the  required  standard,  the  pupil 
will  not  be  passed  on  to  the  next  grade,  no  matter  what  intellectual 
attainments  are  vouched  for  bif  his  mental  report  In  this  manner 
will  be  stopped  at  once  that  awful  spectacle  of  a  child  of  low  vitality 
working  itself  into  an  early  grave  for  the  sake  of  a  coveted  promo- 
tion. In  this  way,  too,  consumption  will  be  driven  from  the  face 
of  tlie  eartli.  If  Willie  Jones  is  found  to  have  an  adenoid  growth, 
a  condition  of  affairs  extremely  prevalent  among  school  children  of 
to-day, —  it  promptly  will  be  removed. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  examination  gives  baby  Willie  a  clean  bill 
of  physical  health,  and  that  his  charts  are  all  satisfactorily  filled  out 
in  duplicate,  one  copy  thereof  being  recorded  in  the  school  archives, 
and  the  other  copy  going  to  the  central  bureau  of  vital  statistics  for 
census  purposes.  Consider  for  a  moment  how  valuable  these  measure- 
ments will  be  for  scientific  purpoees.  The  chart  will  show  the  child's 
facia!  angle;  the  set  of  his  eyes;  whether  his  face  is  symmetrical  or 
assymmetrical ;  any  peculiarity  of  the  ears,  mouth  or  other  organs. 
If,  now,  there  he  any  truth  in  the  assertions  tliat  certain  peculiar 
facial  characteristics  imply  certain  mental  and  moral  characteristics, 
it  will  be  easy  to  find  it  out  beyond  a  peradventnre.  It  may  be  well 
to  state  here  that  all  the  other  characteristic  measurements  of  Willie 
Jones  will  be  treated  in  like  manner,  so  that  the  file-wrapper  or  en- 
velope marked  ^*  Willie  Jones  ''  will  contain  the  fullest  possible  record 
of  the  character,  intelligence,  physical  attainments,  sensory  ca- 
pabilities, and  personality  of  Willie  Jones,  baby,  boy,  youth  and  man. 

Let  us  now  return  and  see  what  happens  to  Willie  Jones  after 
the  examination  aforesaid.  The  next  thing  in  order  will  be  the 
preparation  of  his  sensory  chart  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
criminals,  and  persons  of  deficient  or  warped  mentality,  ever  are 
prone  to  exhibit  marked  sensory  shortcomings.  The  researches  of 
criminologists  have  established  the  fact  that  many  immoral  women 
show  an  abnonnally  great  indifference  to  pain  in  certain  regions. 
For  example,  in  one  instance,  a  woman  had  a  leg  amputated  without 
the  use  of  anesthetics  and  without  exhibiting  any  sign  of  pain. 
Professor  Dubois  Raymond  has  devised  a  little  **  sleigh  *^  which  is  used 
in  testing  the  degree  of  feeling  exhibited  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
subject's  body.  We  also  are  informed  that  most  criminals,  of  the 
class  known  as  habitual  criminals,  exhibit  facial  peculiarities  which 
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at  once  attract  the  attention  of  the  expert, —  for  e.xample,  the  lower 
jaw  is  apt  to  be  heavy  aod  brutish ;  the  ears  ill-formed  and  per- 
haps Hot  mates;  the  teeth  those  of  degeneracy,  with  perhaps  a  re- 
stricted arch;  the  nose  laterally  displaced;  the  eyes,  perhaps,  assym- 
metrical;  and  the  brows  noticeably  out  of  the  ordinary.  WTiile  it  ia 
quite  possible  that  criminals  exist  who  show  few^  if  any,  of  these 
peculiarities,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  mass  of  testimony 
submitted  by  criminologists  is,  in  its  general  trend  reliable,  and  tliat 
there  is,  beyond  a  peradventnre,  a  marked  tendency  of  the  inner 
man  to  advertise  himBcif  in  the  outer  man.  Vastly  more  important 
than  this  consideration^  however,  is  the  scientifically  established  and 
incontrovertible  fact  that  the  full  aciiviiy,  the  highest  efficiency  of 
all  the  organs,  particularhj  the  sensory  organs,  makes  toward  righi- 
mindedness  and  virtue. 

To  see  that  tliis  must  be  so,  we  have  only  to  remember  that  the 
brain  itself  is  UteraUy  built  up,  cell  by  cell,  througli  the  agency  of 
the  senses.  Truth  is  but  consistency  wilh  genesis.  Every  fact  in  the 
universe  fits  every  other  fact  with  a  close  joint.  If  the  senses,  there- 
fore, deliver  correct  messages,  the  record  made  will  be  a  record  of 
fact,  a  statement  of  truth,  and  these  true  statements,  as  they  become 
more  and  more  numerous,  will  weld  themselves  into  a  perfectly  in- 
terfitting,  homogeneous,  consistent  mass  of  verities,  which  make  them- 
selves felt  in  character  as  right-mindedness.  If,  however,  the  senses 
are  inefficient  or  untruthful,  just  the  reverse  occurs,  with  the  result 
that  the  mind  of  the  victim  perpetually  is  tossed  upon  a  sea  of  in- 
consistencies with  no  anchorage  in  truth.  The  brain  becomes  a 
kaleidoscope  of  ever-shifting  vagaries;  the  will  is  paralysed  by  con- 
fiictiiig  and  counterbalancing  forces;  and  emotion  enters  in  to  become 
the  dominating  factor.  There  are  as  many  seemingly  correct  judg- 
ments for,  as  against,  and  the  balance  of  power  is  wielded  by  ihe 
temporary  desire.  Tlie  ugly*  crooked  and  ramshackle  structures  of 
falsehood,  which  can  be  builded  out  of  bricks,  each  one  of  which  ia 
but  iiiile  distorted  in  shape,  is  something  awful  to  contemplate*  Does 
it  not  behoove  us,  then,  to  use  every  endeavour  so  to  educate  each 
child  that  the  building  blocks  he  uses  in  the  temple  of  truth  shall 
be  perfect  in  shape?  To  do  this  is  to  cultivate  each  of  his  senses  to 
its  highest  degree  of  efficiency,  and  this  is  precisely  where  the 
Gillette  system  will  begin  the  education  of  the  child. 

When  Willie  Jones  passes  up  for  his  sensory  examination,  his  eyes 
will  thoroughly  be  tested  and  all  the  necessary  facts  pertaining  to 
tbem  recorded.  If  one  be  stronger  than  the  other,  that  fact  will 
be  noted.  If  he  be  far-sighted  or  near-sighted,  if  he  have  anything 
the  matter  with  the  focus  of  his  eyes,  these  things  also  will  appear 
upon  his  chart.  These  records  made,  he  will  then  be  tested  for  colour- 
blindness, and  this  test  will  be  graded  according  to  the  age  of  the 
pupil,  and  be  made  more  rigorous  from  time  to  time  as  the  child 
develops.  With  a  very  young  child  it  is  manifest  that  little  more 
could  be  ascertained  than  his  ability  to  distinguish  between  one  colour 
and  another,  for  a  baby,  of  course,  could  not  be  erpected  to  know 
the  names  of  the  colours. 

Next,  the  child's  perception  of  angles  and  sizes  will  be  taken  up 
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It  IB  probable  tliat  men,  as  a  rule,  see  things  larger  than  they  actually 
are,  while  the  feminine  tendency  seems  to  be  to  see  them  smaller. 
Keiatively  few  people  see  them  as  they  are.  The  subject  will  be 
tested  upon  his  size-perceptions.  In  drawing  a  mountain  peak  it 
seems  to  be  natural  for  al^ioat  everyone  to  make  the  angle  of  the 
peak  too  acute.  A  correct  perception  of  angles  is  of  great  importance 
to  visual  accuracy*  The  same  may  be  said  of  an  accurate  estima- 
tion of  distances.  Judgment  of  distance  is  chiefly  formed  from  an 
estimation  of  size,  and  a  consideration  of  colour-values,  or  colour 
perspective.  The  examination,  therefore,  will  add  to  its  tests  re- 
garding size,  other  tests  regarding  distance.  The  thoughtful  reader 
will  not  need  to  be  told  that  there  will  be  many  other  minor  optical 
data  which  will  be  of  great  value  and  which  will  ilnd  place  upon 
each  chart.  For  example,  rapidity  of  vision;  strength  of  vision  in 
terms  of  the  luminosity  necessary  to  sight ;  keenness  and  discrimina- 
tion in  observation;  and  many  other  things  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion here,  all  will  help  to  make  this  optical  part  of  the  chart  the 
most  perfect  story  of  the  subject's  eyes  which  it  is  possible  to  write. 

With  reference  to  the  applicant's  hearing,  the  chart  will  be  equally 
explicit  It  will  show  whether  or  not  the  ears  are  mates,  in  point 
of  strength;  whether  or  not  they  hear  similar  sounds  equally/  well; 
and  whether  or  not  they  are  equally  attentive  and  discriminative. 
The  accurac}''  with  which  each  ear,  considered  by  itself,  locates  the 
direction  of  sounds  will  be  recorded,  and  then  the  accuracy  with  which 
both  ears,  taken  together,  will  perform  the  same  function.  Then  will 
come  a  statement  of  the  facility  with  which  each  ear  estimates  dis- 
tance, followed  by  a  record  of  the  efficiency  of  the  two  ears  taken 
together.  The  subject  will  then  be  tested  with  regard  to  his  ability 
to  tell  what  produces  various  sounds.  It  often  happens  that  people 
who  correctly  can  lorate  a  sound,  have  a  very  low  efficiency  in  de- 
termining what  catises  it. 

The  pupiFs  lunits  of  hearing  next  will  be  tested,  and  it  doubtless 
will  be  shown  that  these  limits  will  have,  in  different  cases,  the 
enormous  variations  represejited  by  the  upper  limits  of  thirty-eight 
thousand  and  sixty-eight  thousand  per  second.  Then  will  come  a  test 
of  the  ear  for  pitch,  for  concords,  discords,  musical  beats,  tone  colour 
or  timbre,  and  the  ability  to  analyse  the  same.  These  testa  will 
have  elementary  simplicity  for  the  young  child,  and  become  more  ex- 
acting as  he  advances.  The  alertness  of  the  hearing,  the  ability  to 
analyse  sounds^  and  the  degree  to  which  noises  are  able  to  obscure 
the  sound  to  be  listened  for,  as  well  as  many  other  data,  will  form 
part  of  the  exhibit  of  the  condition  of  the  pupiFa  organs  of  hear- 
ing. It  is  also  probable  that  this  will  be  thought  the  fitting  place 
to  indicate  the  subject's  polyphonic  ability^  by  which  is  meant  his 
facility  to  reproduce  sounds  which  he  hears^  for  this  ability  is,  in 
great  measure,  the  gauge  of  the  accuracy  with  which  the  sounds  are 
heard.  Perceptions  of  rhythm,  of  tune  and  of  harmony,  in  the  evo- 
lutionary order  mentioned,  also  will  be  considerations  worthy  of  note. 

With  regard  to  the  organs  of  smell  a  similar  course  will  be  pur- 
sued. The  accuracy  with  which  the  subject  detects  odours  with  each 
noetril  separately,  and  with  both  together,  will   be  recorded.     The 
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delicacy  of  each  noBtril  will  be  tabulated.  The  estimation  of  distanc 
and  direction,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  subject  is  able  to  namt 
the  odour  and  tell  from  what  it  proceeds,  as  well  as  his  ability  to 
analyse  complex  odours  into  their  component  causes,  will  all  bo  data 
for  record.  The  rapidity  with  which  odours  can  be  detected;  the 
effect  of  the  odours  upon  the  subject,  whether  agreeable  or  disagree^j 
able ;  tlie  tendency  of  odours,  in  some  cases,  to  suggest  colours ;  ac ' 
the  associations  which  various  odours  call  up,  will  be  subjects  worthy 
of  consideration  in  the  charts  of  more  advanced  pupils. 

With  respect  to  taste  the  tests  will  be  bo  closely  analogous  to  thos 
for  scent,  that  little  need  be  said  here  regarding  them.     The  delieacj 
of  the  subject's  taste;  his  ability  to  analyse  complex  compounds;  ana  _ 
his  ability  to  locate,  or  correctly  to  assign  each  taste  to  its  proper" 
source,  as  well  as  a  record  of  his  likes  and  dislikes,  with  respect  to 
a  standard  set  of  objects  to  be  tasted,  will  all  form  data  of  interest. 

In  the  matter  of  feeling  the  subject  will  be  tested  at  various  part 
of  the  body  with  regard  to  sensations  of  pressure,  heat,  cold,  and  wit" 
respect  to  the  shape,  size  and  general  characteristics  of  the  obje 
touching  him.  The  exact  point  at  which  certain  pressures  becoc 
painful  will  be  located.  He  will  be  tested  with  regard  to  over 
sensitive  and  undersensitive  areas.  His  behaviour  under  tickling  also| 
will  be  noted.  In  this  connexion  it  probably  will  be  thought  best 
to  include  the  subject's  responsiveness  to  various  stimuli,  and  his  rate 
of  nervous  transmission.  This,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  will  probablj 
be  found  somewhere  around  ninety  feet  per  second,  but  in  individual 
cases  it  will  vary  materially  from  this  point,  and  even  may,  in  the 
same  case,  vary  somewhat  at  ditTerent  times. 

After  the  completion  of  this  sensory  chart  little  Willie  Jones  will 
be  given  a  general  observation,  or  concept  test.  This  in  his  case,  on 
account  of  his  age,  will  be  elementary,  but  as  he  grows  older  it  will 
be  mcreasingly  exacting  each  time  it  occurs.  This  observation  test  ■ 
will  consist  of  a  number  of  definite  objects  which  will  be  passed  tM 
the  subject  with  the  request  that  he  teO,  or  if  old  enough,  that  he 
write,  everything  that  he  cati  dhcover  concerning  them*  When  the 
subject  has  written,  let  ns  say,  all  that  he  is  able  to  discover  through 
his  senses  regarding,  say,  ten  objects,  the  record  of  these  ten  tests  will 
be  an  exceedingly  valuable  exhibit  of  his  sensory  efficiency,  were  no 
other  to  be  had.  Taken,  however,  in  connexion  with,  and  checked  by, 
the  separate  sense-charts,  it  will  be  the  most  perfect  record  imaffinahh  I 
of  the  subject's  inteneciual  equipment.  It  may  not,  in  every  case, 
tell  the  quantity  of  the  subject's  intellectual  acquirement,  though 
usually  it  will  approach  it  very  closely,  but  it  will  tell  the  quality  of 
his  intellectual  content,  which  is  vastltj  more  to  the  purpose. 

A  copy  of  all  these  charts,  to  which  doubtless  will  be  appended, 
for  purposes  of  identification,  the  subject's  thumb-marks,  rhythm  of 
handwriting  and  any  other  personal  peculiarities  which  may  be  deemed 
important,  will  all  go  to  the  proper  bureau  of  vital  statistics,  and 
will  be  placed  in  the  file-wrapper  or  envelope  bearing  the  subject^fl 
name.  The  examination  of  these  file-wrappers,  or  collection  of 
documents,  by  the  next  generation,  in  connexion  with  the  history 
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of  the  individuals  they  represent,  will  conclusively  determine  in- 
numerable scientific  points  of  liie  utmost  value. 

In  this  way  will  teaching,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  become 
an  exact  science.  The  experiences  which  Willie  Jones  goes  through 
will  he  duplicated  by  his  sister,  Annie,  for  the  new  system  will 
not  discriminate  any  more  between  sexes  than  between  races,  na- 
tions or  creeds.  The  girl  will  be  educated  for  economic  independencej 
precisely  as  the  boy  is.  The  same  care  will  be  taken  to  round  her 
out  morally,  mentally  and  physically,  as  is  bestowed  upon  her  brother, 
for  the  new  system  absolutely  repudiates  the  idea  that  women  must 
of  necessity  te  weak  physieally,  mentally  or  morally.  It  aims  to 
emancipate  woman  from  the  limitations  which  hitherto  have  been 
imposed  upon  her,  because  of  her  sex,  and  to  raise  her  to  the  same 
plane  of  self-sustaining  importance  which  her  brother  will  occupy. 
There  will  be  little,  if  any,  of  the  work  of  the  new  world  which  she 
cannot  perform,  if  she  wish  to  undertake  it,  and  she  will  be  as  free 
as  her  brother  to  follow  her  exact  bent  in  the  matter.  Being  eeonomic- 
ally  independent  she  will  not  marry  merely  for  a  home.  Under  the 
new  regime  marriages  will  represent  love,  rather  than  economic 
necessity.  The  ordinary  work  of  woman,  the  household  drudgery 
which  now  consumes  the  large  part  of  the  lives  of  the  women  of 
the  masses,  will  be  performed  by  trained  experts,  equipped  with 
every  appliance,  and  educated  to  take  pleasure  in  their  work.  Of 
course,  if  a  married  couple  wish  to  conduct  their  family  life  as  if 
they  were  living  under  the  present  regime,  no  one  will  compel  them 
to  do  otherwise.  The  woman  can  do  her  own  cooking,  scrubbing, 
washing  and  ironing,  if  she  wants  to,  but  we  have  a  strong  suspicion 
that  few  women  will  prefer  their  own  hard-earned,  inferior  product 
to  the  more  easily  procured,  higher  grade  article  of  the  organisation, 

Returning,  now,  to  a  consideration  of  Willie  Jones's  career,  we  find 
him  being  taught  to  reason,  as  soon  as  his  senses  have  been  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  warrant  it.  At  the  same  time  he  is  educated 
in  manual  dexterity,  in  the  use  of  tools,  in  music,  drawing,  and 
those  activities  which  are  acquired  with  great  ease  by  a  child,  but 
which  come  very  hard  to  one  later  in  life.  The  training  of  the  child'e 
subconsciousness  is  accomplished  at  this  stage.  His  growth  is 
rendered  the  more  rapid  by  the  perfection  of  his  environment.  His 
love  of  animals  is  profitably  gratified  at  the  zoological  garden.  His  in- 
terest in  the  mysteries  of  the  sea  is  quickened  at  the  aquarium. 
His  familiarity  with  science  constantly  is  augmented  by  repeated  visits 
to  the  Science  Theatre.  Here,  on  one  day,  he  has  spread  before 
him  all  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  colour  and  form,  with  the 
proper  scentific  explanation  of  the  methods  by  which  they  are  pro- 
duced. He  will  be  as  familiar  with  a  ditlraction  grating  as  the 
children  of  to-day  are  with  the  lens.  Upon  his  next  visit  to  this 
theatre,  perhaps,  the  "  play  ^'  will  be  sound,  and  he  will  be  initiated 
into  the  intricate  beauties  of  harmony,  timbre,  melody,  rhythm, 
together  with  the  marvellous  sound-pictures  which  delight  the  eye, 
even  as  their  accouatical  counterparts  entrance  the  ear.  The  re- 
sult of  this  educational  regime  will  be  that   all  children  of  both 
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sexes  will  acquire  an  interest  in,  and  a  love  for,  scientific  truthfl«i 
No  longer  shall   we  hear  tlie  astonishing  assertion   that   science  in 
**  dry  and  nnpoetic/' 

There  also  will  be  the  Theatre  of  Art,  which  still  further  will 
cultivate  the  child's  love  for  the  beaoiiful.  I^et  us  reflect  for  a 
moment  what  this  means.  There  is  probably  no  more  regeneraiing 
force  in  the  universe  than  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  Uie  beauti- 
ful. The  power  of  this  environment  will  be  such  as  will  quicker 
the  dullest  mind  to  useful  endeavour^ 

We  have  shown,  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  work,  what  a  tre- 
mendous factor  for  good  or  evil  is  environment.  The  earlier  years 
of  Willie  Jones'fl  life  will  be  apent  in  general  education.  No  time 
will  be  wasted.  He  will  not  be  taught  dead  languages,  or  but 
slightly  useful  living  ones,  on  the  ground  that  they  cultivate  his 
memort^.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  learn  to  speak  and  write  Es- 
peranto, or  some  other  universal  language,  with  tiuency,  Tlie  ad- 
vantages of  Esperanto  are  manifest  to  all  who  can  bring  an  un- 
prejudiced mind  to  bear  upon  the  subject.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  linguists,  who  make  a  business  of  teaching  the  all- 
but-unfathomable  intricacies  of  foreign  languages,  invariably  will 
take  kindly  to  so  simple,  logical  and  easily  mastered  a  language 
as  Esperanto  —  a  language  invented  for  usic  rather  than  to  confer 
educaiimml  disiinrlion  upon  those  who  are  able  to  master  it.  What- 
ever may  be  the  fate  of  Esperanto,  we  may  be  reasonably  sure  that 
the  new  regime  will  so  fully  realise  the  vahie,  nay,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  common  tongue  in  bringing  about  the  perfect  brother- 
hood of  man,  that  some  sort  of  tiniversal  lanfiuage  will  be  devised 
which  will  answer  the  needs  of  the  new  society.  For  ourselves  we 
cannot  see  why  Esperanto  may  not  he  developed  perfectly  to  fill 
this  requirement.  If,  under  the  new  r%ime,  the  scholar  18  not 
taught  a  vast  amount  of  relatively  useless  classics,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  necessary  to  his  general  culture,  neither  will  he  be  taught 
an  illogical  and  ridiculous,  as  well  as  extremely  labour ious  system 
of  spelling,  on  the  ground  that  it  cultivates  his  memory,  for  there 
v;ill  be  plenty  of  tilings  intrinsicQUy  of  value  which  are  quite  as 
capable  of  cultivating  memory.  For  example,  learning  the  chemical 
components  of  common  compounds  is  a  splendid  aid  to  the  memory, 
while  it  also  possesses  tlie  great  advantage  of  being  extremely  useful. 
It  is  quite  possible  for  any  intelligent  youth  to  learn  the  funda^ 
mental  principles  underhjing  all  departments  of  science,  and  it 
will  be  the  effort  of  the  new  system  to  see  that  each  of  its  scholars 
has  a  just  conception  of  the  scientific  world  which  lies  all  about 
him.  W^hen  the  pupil  has  proceeded  thus  far,  he  will  begin  to  fit 
himself  for  some  chosen  line  of  work,  and,  long  before  he  leaves 
school^  he  actually  will  be  doing  this  work  for  a  good  part  of 
the  time, —  indeed,  the  process  of  finishing  school-life  merely  will 
be  a  process  of  giving  more  and  more  time  to  the  chosen  caUio£, 
and  less  and  less  time  to  the  other  school  activities.  There  will 
be,  therefore,  no  sharp  line  between  school  and  work,  and  no  pitiable 
educational  debris  thrown  out  upon  the  seething  sea  of  life  to  sink 
in  its  depthSj  because  it  has  never  been  educated  to  swim. 
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If  at  any  time  after  leaving  Bcboolj  boys  or  girls,  men  or  women, 
desire  further  education  in  some  particular  branch,  they  at  any 
time  can  get  instruction,  far  the  schoola  will  be  run  upon  a  basis 
which  will  enable  any  pupils  over  fourteen  to  be  fully  self -support- 
ing throughout  their  scholastic  life.  The  eifeet  of  this  system  of 
education  upon  invention  and  discovery  will  transcend  Uie  dreams 
of  Utopia, 

We  are  told  that  a  single  bee  knows  nothing.  That  he  is  utterly 
unable  to  do  anything  alone,  while  the  hive  of  bees^  of  which  he 
forms  a  part,  is  marvellously  intelligent.  In  like  manner  human 
beings  have  their  ''  spirit  of  the  hive"  being  capable  of  socialised 
intellectual  efforts,  beside  which  the  petty  attainments  of  individual' 
ism  appear  as  nothing.  There  is  a  corporate  mind  which  thinks, 
and  a  corporate  soul  which  feels,  and  once  this  mind  and  this  soul 
finds  itself  in  proper  environment,  tlie  world  will  be  made  to  blos- 
som as  a  roae. 

Crime,  w^ith  aU  its  attendant  expense  of  prisons,  police  and  com- 
plicated machinery  of  what  would  be  justice  if  it  w^ere  not  some^ 
thing  else,  will  disappear.  Want,  and  the  fear  of  want  will  cease 
to  cast  their  heavy  shadow  over  humanity.  Fear  will  become  a 
noonday  scarecrow  w^hidi  will  be  laughed  into  oblivion,  dragging 
after  it  most  of  the  diseases  to  which  desh  is  heir.  The  few  sick 
who  remain  will  be  cared  for  in  hospitals  provided  with  such  scien- 
tific treatment  and  pleasant  entertainment,  as  will  cause  them  to 
be  rid  of  their  ills  If  that  be  possible,  and  to  forget  them  if  not. 
Such  scenes  as  that  depicted  in  the  accompanying  cut  typifying  a 
double  fear,  that  of  want  and  that  of  disease,  will  no  longer  be 
possible. 

As  a  natural  result  of,  and  assistant  to,  the  new  system  of  educa- 
tion, there  will  grow  up  various  sister  institutions.  There  will  be 
a  grand  Temple  of  Science,  ministered  to  by  the  ablest  scientists  of 
the  world.  The  discoveries  of  these  men  at  once  will  be  advertised 
and  diffused  for  the  good  of  all,  instead  of  selfishly  withliokl  or 
manipulated  for  personal  gain.  These  scientists  each  will  be  within 
instant  reach  of  every  otlier  scientific  worker.  If  the  optician  need 
an  electrical  fact,  he  will  have  but  to  press  a  button  to  find  himself 
talking  with  the  head  experts  of  an  electrical  department.  If  the 
electrician  wish  a  bit  of  chemical  information,  the  method  will  be 
the  same.  The  pressure  of  a  button  places  one  in  connexion  with 
tl»e  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics,  the  department  of  Agriculture,  the 
experts  in  Mctcorologv%  and  so  fortli ;  and  so  forth.  The  great  inven- 
tor of  the  future  will  not  have  to  waste  weeks  of  Iiis  valuable  time 
reading  through  Watt*s  Dictionary  of  Chcmislrif  for  a  certain  com- 
pound. On  the  contrary,  he  will  need  only  to  press  the  appropriate 
button,  tell  the  characteristics  of  the  substance  he  wishes  to  secure, 
and  the  department  of  chemistry  will  do  the  rest. 

It  constantly  must  be  borne  in  mind  tbat,  under  this  new  regime, 

human  needs  can  be  gratified  by  two  or  three  boors'   work  a  day» 

80  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  left  for  extra  culture  and  volun- 

j  tary  social  service.     The  result  will  be  that  many  men  and  women 

will  go  into  scientific  and  artistic  pursuits  in  their  leisure  time.     The 
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one  great  badge  of  respectability  will  be  social  service,  not  ostenta- 
tious idleness.     He  will  be  most  looked  up  to  and  reverenced  who 
most  has  benefited  hie  fellows.     There  will  be,  therefore,  a  constant 
spirit  of  emulation,  a  persistent  desire  to  merit  good-will  through 
service.     This^  it  will  be  seen,  stands  our  present  competitive  system 
on  its  head.     Now,  power  and  distinction,  not  to  say  applause  and 
reverential  cringing,  come  to  him  who  wastes  most  and  server  least. 
Ostentatious  idleness  m  now   the  badge  of  enviable  power.     Silks,, 
satins,    diamonds^   palatial    reaidenceB,    retinues   of   servants,    gaudy* 
equipages  and  princely  expenditures^  confer  distinction  and  excite 
envy.     Under  the  new  regime  such  vapid  follies  would  meet  with  aiij 
outspoken  ridicule  which  they  could  not  survive  a  fortnight.     Dia* 
monds  would  be  the  badge  of  vulgarity,  and  if  their  wearer  tried  to^ 
Justify  them  on  the  ground  that  he  loved  them  for  their  beauty  and 
not  their  expensiveness  and  consequent  ostentation,  he  would  laugh- 
ingly be  invited  to  examine  a  diffraction  grating,  which,  though  worth 
but  a  few  dollars,  w^ould  put  the  Kohinoor  to  blush,  in  the  matter 
of  beauty. 

We  are  told  that  among  savage  tribes,  if  one  find  a  child  who  is 
hungry  it  is  absolute  evidence  that  the  chief  also  is  hungry.  With 
our  present  competitive  regime  the  hungry  child  proves  that  the  so* 
cial  chiefs  are  rlotionsly  wasting  susienance.  Under  the  new  sys- 
tem, the  miafortune  of  one  will  be  alleviated  by  ail.  Need  we  point 
out  that  all  this  wnll  give  rise  to  a  new  religion  and  a  new  church f 
A  religion  in  conformity  wnth  the  fundamental  teachings  of  Christ; 
a  religion  where  each  man  will  realise  himself  his  brothers  keeper;  a 
religion  in  which  it  indeed  will  be  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive,  and  in  which  the  Golden  Rule  will  find  universal  expression 
in  that  public  opinion  which  is  the  social  conscience;  a  religion  with- 
out dogma;  useless  sky-scraping;  hair-splitting  creeds;  egregious  de- 
mands upon  Credulity ;  without  limitations  as  to  colour,  nationality, 
race,  sex  or  social  condition ;  —  a  religion  merely  of  justice  and  love, 
—  the  full  flower  of  the  complete  brotherhood  of  man  I 
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The  American  people  eeem  not  to  hare  the  Bllghtest  conception  of 
what  It  means  to  have  the  railroads — ^the  very  arteries  of  the  nation  — 
held  as  private  praperty.  Our  Imagination  seems  never  to  have  surveyed 
the  scope  of  their  power.  Whoever  controls  the  railroads  Is  an  absolute 
master  of  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the  entire  nation. 

This  Is  the  power  of  the  railroad  that  it  can  scoof  m  the  wholk 
MAttGiN  OF  LXiMMEBCE  hetween  two  given  points.  Let  us  Ulnstrate  what 
I  mean  by  scooping  in  the  whole  margin  of  commerce.  Once  when 
potatoes  were  only  10  cents  a  bushel  In  California  they  were  a  doliar  a 
bushel  in  some  of  the  nearby  territories.  And  so  some  merchants  decided 
to  ship  potatoes. 

But  before  doing  so^  they  went  to  C.  P.  Huntington,  President  of  the 
Southern  Pacific*  and  asked  him  what  would  be  the  freight  rate  on  a 
bushel  of  potatoes  to  the  territory  in  question.  Mr.  Huatlngton  said, 
'*  Well,  now,  let  us  figure  on  that  a  little.  What  are  potatoes  worth 
here?**  *' Ten  cents  a  bushel/'  *' What  are  they  worth  out  there?" 
*'  One  dollar,"  "  Then  there  is  a  margin  of  99  cents  between  these  two 
points?"    "Yes,  sir."    *' All  right    The  freight  rate  will  be  85  cents." 

And  yet  this  mighty,  this  limitless  power  of  the  railroad  is  now  within 
the  grasp  of  half   a  dozen   men.     And   the  same   half   dozen   men   who 
control  the  railroads  also  control  the  trusts  and  the  municipal  franchises^  J 
And,  1  might  add,  incidentally,  they  also  control  the  states,  the  cltie%| 
and  the  nation.     These  kings  of  the  Republic,  these  autocratic,  merciless - 
czars  of  the  Industrial  world  are  masters  of  an  empire  more  vast  than  the 
empire  of  Rome,  and  are  more  powerful  than  the  Csesars! 

Lee  FranciM  Ltftarger, 

All  agree  that  the  system  of  rebates  or  two  prices  for  a  commodity  or  a 
service  is  wrong,  unjust  and  immoral.     However*  the  three  learned  pro- 
fesBions,   as  yet,   have  issued   no   tariff.     They   all   opeoly   and    braxenly^ 
practice  rebatlog.    Doctors  charge  from  five  to  five  hundred  dollars  fof 
a  similar  service.     Lawyers  take  all  yon  have.    Preachers  exist  on  Up« ' 
and  therefore  take  what  they  can  get. 

Elbert  Hubbard. 

Wealth  is  to  be  produced  primarily  for  consumption,  not  for  profit  as 
at  present  under  capitalism.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  wealth  producing 
class,  profit  is  waste.     We  seek  to  eliminate  waste, 

C,   C.   Hirc^cocJt. 

The  Federal  court  injunction  is  obsolete.  United  States  soldiers  are 
the  up-to-date  means  to  break  strikes,  to  reduce  wages,  and  to  enforce 
respect  for  n on- legal  tender  scrip. 

Thornton   West, 

The  comer  stone  of  our  state  is  economic  equality,  and  is  not  that  the 
obvious,  necessary,  and  only  adequate  pledge  of  these  three  birthrights  — 
life,  liberty,  and  happiness? 

Edward  Bellamy  —  Equality, 

To  escape  criticism:  do  nothing,  say  nothing,  he  nothing, 

Elbert  Hubbard, 

We  are  made  for  co-operation.  To  act  against  one  another,  then,  ii 
contrary  to  nature;  and  it  is  acting  against  one  another  to  be  vexed 
And  turn  away. 

Afire  littJ. 
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Tlie  stmngly  enthroned  Ego  concept  of  more  ancient  tlmeB;  buttressed 
luigely  by  tbe  dark  savagery  and  sordid  barter  of  aa  ancient  rell^ons, 
has  success  fully  evaded  the  recognition  of  Christianity's  great  central 
truth,  that  man  is  one.  Not  only  that  God  is  one  — *  Jew  and  Mohammedan 
know  that;  but  that  man  is  on©  —  that  we  are  inextricably  intercon- 
nected, and  cajinot  be  considered  separately.  "  No  man  llveth  to  him- 
self, nor  dieth  to  himself."  ''  He  that  seeketh  his  Hfe  shall  lose  It,  and 
he  that  loseth  bis  life  for  my  sake  (man's)  shall  find  it."  ''Inasmuch 
as  ye  liaTe  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me/' 

Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman  —  Human  Work, 

Fear  or  the  wage-lust  are  yet  the  necessary  spurs  to  persevering  co- 
operative endeavour.  And  as  we  change  from  one  incentive  to  another, 
let  us  remember  that  It  Is  a  mistake  to  drop  the  former  before  we  have 
attained  the  latter,  for  civilisation  might  expire  in  the  Interim.  Love 
of  money  must  last  until  love  of  work  and  neighbour  is  ready  to  take 
its  place.  So  long  as  we  are  greedy  for  money  the  wage-system  suits  uit 
and  we  have  aa  good  a  civlLlsatlon  aa  we  deserve. 

Ernest   Crosbff, 
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NE  of  the  worst  charges  which,  with  perfect  justice 
can  be  brought  against  the  preseot  competitive  sys- 
tem is  that  it  inakeg  toward  the  moral  degeneracy  of 
the  iudrviduaL  Our  present  era  of  graft  and  cor- 
ruption is  the  inevitable  result  of  our  present  re- 
gime. The  well  equipped  philosopher  could  have 
predicated  it  ail  from  the  start.  In  his  wonderful  series  of 
articles  upon  municipal  corrnption,  Mr.  Lincoln  Steffeos  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  this  corruption  was  the  direct  result  of  the 
entrance  of  the  business  man  into  politics.  The  hue  and  cry  of  the 
people  was  that  their  cities  should  be  managed  by  business  men  upoi 
business  prinviples.  x\s  the  result  of  this  desire  they  elected  to  offie©' 
successful  business  men  who  proceeded  forthwith  to  give  them  just 
what  they  had  asked  for,  to  wit,  a  management  along  business  lines. 
These  business  men,  however,  had  been  educated  in  the  una^iueamish 
school  of  cutthroat  competition;^ — ^  tlie  school  which  had  taught  the 
that  number  one  was  the  greatest  of  aU  integers, —  the  thing  of  all 
things  to  be  good  to.  In  compliance  with  this  lifelong  education, 
they  conducted  their  political  careers  as  private  enterprises  of  their 
own,  with  results  which  have  spread  corruption  to  the  four  corners 
of  our  country.  All  this,  as  we  have  said,  easily  could  have  been 
told  in  advance  by  any  one  who  knew  that  the  fittest  inevitably  would 
survive,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  the  fittest  under  a  compeiiiive 
regime  would  be  the  man  with  an  ingrowing  habit  of  thought, —  a 
man  whose  actions  all  toed  inwardj —  in  short,  a  commercial  Individ^ 
ualist. 

The  competitive  regime  is  in  absolute  defiance  to  the  Golden  Rule, 
since  it  bids  its  votaries  get  all  tliey  can  for  their  wares,  and  let  the 
other  aide  do  the  same, —  such  approach  to  justice  as  results  being 
due  to  a  balance  between  two  opposite  endeavours  to  overreach.  The 
point  is  right  here;  competition  leads  men's  minds  away  from  con- 
siderations of  justice  to  their  fellow  men,  and  to  considerations  of 
undue  generosity  to  themselves.  It  is  rank  individualism,  and  there 
is  no  place  whatever  for  it  in  the  Christianity  of  Christ.  Is  not  the 
entire  life  of  the  Saviour,  yea,  His  death  as  well,  the  strongest  po5- 
siljle  protest  against  everything  for  which  competition  stands?  We 
see,  therefore,  that  individualism  of  the  competitive  sort  cannot,  by 
any  possibility,  result  even  in  a  moderately  perfect  state,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  individualism  is  the  most  unsocial  and  socially  disin* 
tegraiing  force  in  the  universe.  The  moral  slough  of  commercialism, 
in  which  the  race  now  wallows,  is  merely  the  closing  symptom  of  the 
compeliiive  disease  known  as  individualism.  This  disease  has  well- 
nigh  run  its  course,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  tliat  all  over  the  world 
competitive  ideals  alreadv  are  on  trial  for  their  life,  while  the  system 
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embodying  them  is  breaking  down  on  every  hand.  As  environment 
changes,  that  which,  under  a  former  regime,  was  the  fittest  to  sur- 
vive, and  which  accordingly  flourished,  becomes  doomed  to  decay  and 
eradication.  The  world  is  moving  from  a  physical  on  to  a  moral 
plane,  and  on  this  plane  the  ijidividual,  which  was  everi/ihing  on  the 
purely  physical  level,  becomes  as  nothing  on  the  higher  moral  level, 
for  upon  this  level  the  aggregate  is  larger  and  comprehends  ail  so- 
ciety. 

This  is  the  process  by  which  Nature,  after  having  made  good  use 
of  competition  in  the  primitive  junglCj  puts  by  this  outgrown  and 
now  worse  than  useless  institution,  to  make  room  for  the  higher  dis- 
pensation of  altruism.  This  does  not  mean  that,  upon  this  plane, 
men  will  act  in  conflict  with  their  own  personal  interest,  it  only 
means  that  on  this  plane,  intelligent  beings  will  see  that  the  social 
interest  is  their  highest  personal  interest.  Does  any  norma!  man 
doubt  that  there  are  more  actual,  individual  units  of  pleasure  in  a 
noble  and  self-sacrificing  life  than  there  are  in  a  eeltish,  ignoble  and 
brutal  existence?  The  criminal,  of  course,  either  does  not  think  so, 
or  he  lacks  the  ability  to  govern  himself  in  accordance  with  such 
a  conception.  So,  too,  is  it  with  our  present  products  of  competi- 
tion. They  have  yet  to  learn  that  there  is  a  socialised  happiness, 
beside  which  an  individualised  happiness  is  as  naught.  The  teachiDg 
of  this  lesson  will  be  the  work  of  the  new  regime,  and  it  all  will  be 
accomplished  through  the  mere  change  of  environment. 

Luther  Burbank  tells  us  that  we  can  change  the  nature  of  a  plant 
only  by  changing  its  environment,  and  in  this  respect  we  may  re- 
gard men  as  plants,  for  it  is  just  as  true  of  them,  that  they  can 
be  changed  only  through  a  change  of  environment.  If  we  think 
deeply  am!  radically  upon  the  matter,  we  shall  see  that  any  other 
theory  would  be  a  predication  of  perpetual  motion.  Every  activity 
a  human  being  has  is  the  result  of  present  or  past  external  stimuli, 
and  these  external  stimuli  are  mere  expressions  of  his  environment. 
The  great  thing,  therefore,  is  to  change  environment.  This  does 
not  mean  merely  pliysical  environment,  hut  moral  environment  as 
well.  We  are  told  that  when  a  bee  becomes  an  individualist,  gather- 
ing honey  unto  himself  and  ceasing  to  be  dominated  by  the  *'  spirit 
of  the  hive "  his  fellows  immediately  kill  him*  This  eompetiiiiw 
bee,  looking  out  for  number  one,  and  quite  willing  his  fellows  each 
should  do  the  same  for  himself,  is  not  considered  fit  for  the  bee-so- 
ciety, and  is  accordingly  exterminated.  In  the  human  hive  of  to- 
day, the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  bees  are  of  this  tndiridualist 
type,  and  it  is  the  object  of  the  new  system  to  endow  them  with  the 
^*  spirit  of  the  hiveJ*  As  the  single  bee  knows  nothing,  while  the 
hive  is  extremely  intelligent,  so  the  knowledge  of  the  individualist 
will  l>e  as  nothing  to  the  knowledge  of  the  social  organism. 

The  lesson  of  all  this  is  that  we  must  look  for  human  betterment 
through  a  change  of  environment.  Under  the  new  system  children 
will  be  educated  from  babyhood  by  a  corps  of  trained  experts,  who 
will  build  up  their  infantile  minds  and  bodies,  and  develop  their 
characters  to  a  degree  of  perfection  with  which  the  ordinary  home 
cannot  hope  to  compete.     In  this  way  wull  be  avoided  tlie  awful  dan- 
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gers  of  the  shelt-eretl  and  of  the  let-alone  systems  of  child-rearinJ 
since,  under  this  system,  it  will  be  possible  from  the  start  to  give  the* 
child  liberties,  with  their  accompanying  respoofiibilities,  while  at  the 
same  time  seeing  to  it  tliat  nothing  that  will  permanently  injure  him 
results  from  his  abuse  of  these  liberties.     Parents  ever  are  prone  to 
injure  the  characters  of  their  children  either  by  too  great  leniency, 
or   by  too  great  seventy,   and   children,  on   their  part,   treat  their  1 
parents  in  a  way  that  they  would  never  think  of  treating  an  out- 
sider.    The  great  point  is  that^  since  children  are  to  pass  the  best 
part  of  their  lives  with  outsiders,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  for  them  to 
learn  properly  to  comport  themselves,  under  these  circumstances,  at 
an  early  age.     Those  who  place  their  children  in  ttie  charge  of  the 
new  system's  experts  will  be  aston-shed  at  the  results  which  will  fol- 
low.    Disease,  and  the  tendency  to  disease,  wrll,  for  the  most  part, 
be  stamped  out  at  the  start.     How  much  could  be  accomplished  in 
this  way,  by  offering  the  poorer  classes  only  sucJi  opportunities  for 
healtli  as  the  well-to-do  class  now  possess,  will  be  seen  by  a  perusal, 
of  the  accompanying  diagram  which  is  reproduced  from  the  first  vol- 
ume of  this  work.     Under  the  new  system,  not  only  would  this 
done,  but  the  health  of  the  present  well-to-do  class  would  be  enhanced^ 
many  fold.     As  things  are  now,  the  child  of  the  millionaire  is  even 
more  liable  to  die  of  an  infection  proee^3ding  from  a  beggar,  tlian  from 
one  in  its  own  station. 

The  child's  sensory  equipment,  and  consequent  acumen,  will  be 
raised    to    the   highest   possible    point    of    efficiency.     Those   correct 
habits,  wliich  are  so  hard  for  parents  to  cultivate  in  their  offspring,,- 
will  come  as  naturally  as  tlie  air  the  child  breathes,  from  sheer  force" 
of  environment*     Send  your  boy  to  college,  says  Emerson,  and  the 
other  boys  will  educate  him.     The  punctual   rising  of  ninety-nine 
boys  will  create  a  public  opinion  which  the  hundredth  one,  laggard 
though  he  be,  cannot  face.     Large  ships  draw  lesser  ones  into  their 
wakes,  and  large  masses  ever  are  prone  to  dominate  small  ones*     The 
mixing  of  children  with  each  other  will  call  out  the  best  that  is  in 
each,  under  the  stimulus  of  expert  educators.     The  morality  of  chil- 
dren thus  reared,  will  far  exceed  that  of  the  home-made  article,  and, 
by  this  method  of  education,  that  awful  line  of  perplexity  which  di- 
vides the  home  from  the  world  will  be  crossed  so  gradually  and  easil} 
that  its  presence  will  not  he  apparent.     To  use  a  homely  DlustrationP 
our  present  means  of  education  may  be  likened  to  a  process  whereby 
our  offspring  are  kept  for  eighteen  or  twentv  years  away  from  the 
sight  of  water,  and  then,  on  one  fateful  day,  thrown  bodily  overboard 
in  mid-ocean.     The  new  system,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  likene' 
to  a  regime  which  takes  the  baby  to  the  seashore,  removes  his  tinj 
shoes  and  lets  him  wade  and  padrlle  in  the  water.     Each  day,  as 
grows  older,  he  wades  deeper  until,  without  knowing  just  when 
happened,  he  has  learned  to  swim.     You  may  throw  him  overboard, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  he  will  give  a  good  and  smiling  account j 
of  himself,  while  the  product  of  the  other  system  oftener  will  sink 
twenty-one.     The  power  of  this  environment  of  complex  merits, — ' 
an  environment  not  limited  by  the  home  horizon  and  not  tainted  bv 
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the  home  slruggles,  feara  and  bickerings,  now  bo  prevalent,  is  well- 
nigh  beyond  words  to  express,  or  imagination  to  conceive. 

We  are  qnite  well  aware  that  some  will  feel  that  mother-love  is 
ommscient;  that  because  a  woman  loves  her  child  she  instinciiveltf 
knows  what  is  best  for  it.  All  men  and  all  women  who  have  given  this 
matter  serions  thought  and  investigation  know  only  too  well  the  utter 
fallacy  of  this  contention ;  indeed,  the  greater  the  love  the  less  likely 
is  the  mother  or  the  father  to  treat  the  child  in  a  way  to  bring  out 
the  best  that  is  in  him.  We  are  aware,  too,  that  there  are  still  others 
who,  knowing  that  the  system's  experts  could  do  better  for  their  chil 
dren  than  they  could,  would  at  first  feel  tliat  they  could  not  part^ 
with  them  for  all  that,  and  to  all  such  be  it  said  that  that  matt 
will  rest  entirely  with  their  own  wills.  They  will  see  what  th< 
system  accomplishes,  and  then  tliey  will  do  as  they  desire  regarding 
their  ow^n  offBpring. 

To  a  mother,  the  suggeation  that  any  one  else  should  teach  her 
child,  touches  her  in  a  supersensitive  spot,  the  more  so,  indeed,  be* 
cause  slie  gratuitously  assumes  that  this  means  that  her  loved  one  is 
to  be  estranged  from  her<  She  does  not  pause  to  think  that  she  now 
sends  her  child  to  school^  without  any  such  fear,  and  that  under  the 
new  regime  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  she  should  not  si 
him  every  day  of  the  year,  enjoying  all  those  confidences  that  she 
now  enjoys.  This  tendency  to  set  up  a  scarecrow,  and  then  ourselves 
get  frightened  at  it,  is  world-wide*  Children  make  up  ghost  stories 
and  tell  them  until  tliey  are  themselves  afraid  to  go  to  bed,  and  we 
are  all  but  children  of  a  larger  grow^th*  When,  however,  mothers 
come  face  to  face  with  the  methods  and  the  results  of  the  ndw  sya-, 
tern  of  education,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  them  will  be 
tonifihed  that  they  ever  couM  for  a  moment  have  doubted  its  superi 
ority  over  the  old  family  method.  And  what  of  the  small  minority 
They  doubtlose  will  think  otherwise,  and  will  continue  along 
old  lines,  dearer  to  them  than  any  superior  results  whatsoever  whi 
come  from  any  other  method. 

One  of  the  greatest  changes  of  environment  which  will  follow  from 
the  new  system,  will  be  the  total  eradication  of  fear.     Fear  is  the  rn  ^ 
dcviL     Its  potency  for  evil  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  im] 
of  darkness  ever  conceived.     The  Orientals  test  the  guilt  or  inni 
cence  of  suspects  by  causing  them  to  chew  rice.     If  it  remains  d 
and  they  cannot  swallow  it,  they  hold  them  guilty.     In  this  wa; 
they  ascertain  not  the  guilt  of  the  suspect  but  rather  the  amount  o 
courage  and  assurance  he  can  command.     Fear  checks  the  flow  o] 
saliva.     If  he  be  afraid,  the  rice  remains  dry  and  he  cannot  swallo 
it.     In  like  manner  fear  checks  the  flow  of  other  bodily  secretion 
and  results  in  a  general  derangement  of  the  whole  physical  syst 
Nor  is  this  all.     t\Tiat  occurs  in  the  body  has  its  replica  in  the  miui 
and  sonL     Fear  saps  the  foundations  of  onr  exist enee,  mental,  mon 
and  physical.     The  researches  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  hav 
shown  m  the  vital  relations  existing  between  fear  and  the  hypnotu 
state.     We  now  know  that  many  an  alleged  suicide  was  merely  ft] 
victim  of  the  autohypnosis  of  fear.     Many  a  person  who  has  jumped' 
from  a  great  elevation,  and  been  dashed  to  pieces,  has  done  so  aim- 
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ply  because  he  was  hypnotiBed  by  the  fear  of  falling.  We  are  told 
that  rabbits  may  be  hypnotised  by  frightening  them  with  a  bright 
light  flashed  in  their  eyes,  and  that  each  time,  they  yield  to  the  in- 
fluence more  easily  than  before.  Eepeat  the  experience  often  enough 
and  they  die,  at  which  time,  it  is  said,  an  examination  will  dis- 
cover a  blood  clot  in  the  victim's  brain.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
this  light-flAshing  ordeal  was  inflicted  upon  Dreyfus,  in  the  hope  to 
break  down  Ma  reason.  It  is  well  known  that  the  fear  of  a  disease 
tends  to  invite  it,  and>  indeedj  there  are  bacteriologists  who  now 
claim  that  some  of  the  antitoxins  produce  their  effects  by  giving 
the  white  corpusclea  a  sort  of  "  Dutch  courage  "  which  causes  thorn 
to  attack  and  destroy  the  germs  from  which,  they  otherwise  would 
flee  in  seeming  terror.  Fear  is  ike  greatest  of  all  disorganUers, 
Its  disintegrating  influence  is  too  well  known  by  the  observing  to  re- 
quire more  than  a  passing  aUnsion. 

The  accompanying  plate  entitled  "  The  Russian  Fear,"  which  we 
reproduce  from  the  flrst  volume  of  this  work,  gives  an  artistic,  force- 
ful and  compelling  illustration  of  the  psychology  of  fear.  One 
needs  but  to  look  upon  the  terror  stricken  countenances  of  the  pic- 
ture to  realise  what  a  nerve-destroying,  death-dealing,  soul-searing 
emotion  fear  is. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  how  the  Gillette  system  will  eradicate  this 
dragon  of  dragons.  In  the  first  place,  everybody  able  to  work  will 
work  at  something,  and  that  something  will  be  anything  they  choose 
for  which  they  are  fitted.  Thus  will  disappear  tlie  fear  of  being 
condemned  to  worry  through  a  miserable  existence  in  some  uncon- 
genial  pursuit-  This  is  a  present  fear  and  present  rmlity  which 
afflicts  a  good  half  of  the  human  race.  Again :  every  person  will  be 
en  re  of  an  opportunity  to  work,  and  to  receive  for  his  work  exacily 
what  it  is  worth.  It  matters  not  whether  the  department  he  elects 
to  enter  be  overcrowded  or  not,  he  will  always  be  sure  of  getting  work 
in  it,  for  the  "  no-more-heip-wanted"  sign  will  never  be  used  under 
the  Gillette  system.  Thus  will  disappear  another  great  fear  — the 
fear  of  want  through  enforced  idleness.  Those  too  young  to  work, 
together  with  the  sick  and  physically  incapacitated,  will  amply  be 
provided  for,  while  the  aged  who  have  performed  good  service,  will 
be  pensioned  by  a  method  of  univermi  insurance  which  need  not  be 
elaborated  here.  The  radical  change  of  environment;  the  raising  of 
the  ethical  standard  of  the  world;  the  scientific  discoveries  which  will 
quickly  follow  the  establishment  of  the  new  regime;  the  greater  lei- 
sure; better  sanitation;  and  the  happier  lives  of  the  people  will  re- 
duce disease  to  a  vanishing  quantity,  thus  eliminating  yet  anotlier 
fear.  The  change  of  public  sentiment  regarding  labour,  the  realisaf 
tion  that  not  to  work  is  the  disgrace  of  all  disgraces,  will  cure  par-* 
ents  of  the  desire  to  hoard,  in  order  that  their  children  may  he  pro- 
vided for,  and  thus  rendered  immune  from  useful  service.  The  fears 
which  now  make  the  parent  anxious  to  forestall  the  future  with  re- 
gard to  his  offspring  will  then  not  obtain,  and  the  result  will  he 
that  hoarding  practically  will  cease.  As  a  corollary  of  this  result, 
consumption  immensely  will  be  enhanced,  with  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  human  happiness.     Tlie  free  exchange  of  commodities  un* 
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dor  conditions  of  exact  justice,  will  effect  a  revolution  of  which  it 
is  hard  to  conceive^  and  to  describe  which  is  little  short  of  im- 
possible. With  each  person  working  hut  two  or  three  hours  a  day  to 
produce  all  that  is  necessary,  it  will  be  seen  how  easily  any  extra 
desire  may  be  gratified  by  a  little  extra  work.  If  Willie  Joues'e 
father  desire  to  make  a  three-months'  trip  abroad,  he  has  only  to 
work,  say^  an  hour  extra  each  day  for  six  months  to  earn  the  time 
necessary,  and  if  he  wish  additional  meanSj  he  has  only  to  make  thia 
time  two  hours  to  achieve  that  end. 

Under  the  new  system  travel,  whether  abroad  or  in  one's  own 
country,  will  be  a  very  different  thing  from  what  it  is  now.  There  is 
scarcely  a  doubt  but  Jthat^  under  tlie  new  system,  the  people  would 
use  the  Initiative  and  Eeferendnm  for  the  establishment  of  free 
transportation  of  persons  and  goods,  free  telephones,  telegraphs,  elec- 
tric liglxts,  postal  service,  water  snppUes,  etc.,  etc.  The  old  and 
semi-id btie  idea  that,  if  postal  service  were  free,  people  immediately 
would  spend  all  their  spare  time  writing  letters,  while  if  transporta- 
tion were  free,  tliey  would  do  nothing  but  rush  up  and  down  the 
land,  rapidly  is  losing  ground,  and  we  are  coming  to  realise  that 
just  the  reverse  is  more  nearly  the  case.  That  which  we  can  get  at 
any  time  we  are  far  less  likely  to  crave  than  that  wbich  entails  some 
sort  of  sacrifice.  The  people  who  have  never  ascended  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  are  they  who  would  be  killed  should  it  fall.  Bagehot  has 
rightly  said  that  there  is  no  pain  like  the  pain  of  a  new  idea.  It 
is  astonish ing,  and  likewise  instructive,  to  observe  how  people  are 
intellectually  fettered,— bound,  as  if  with  handcuffs,  anklets,  hall  and 
chain, —  by  some  habit  or  other  which  has  not  the  slightest  sL'intilla 
of  reason  for  existence.  Wlule  quietly  and  lovingly  embracing 
Tweed le-dum  every  day,  but  mention  to  thera  his  twin,  Tweedle*dee, 
and  forthwith  their  eyes  will  bulge,  tlieir  flesh  horripilate,  and  their 
hair  assume  a  horrent  aspect,  and  all  for  what?  Simply  because 
Dame  Habit  has  not  formally  introduced  them  to  good  Mr.  Tweedle- 
dee. 

We  drive  our  carriages  over  roads,  which,  with  rare  exceptions^ 
no  longer  are  privately  owned*  A  toll-gate  is  an  anachronism,  and  an 
offense  to  all  intelligent  citizens.  Let  some  one  propose  to  give  over 
Washington  Street,  Boston,  or  Broadway,  New  York,  to  a  private 
syndicate,  empowered  to  erect  gates  and  collect  toll  from  all  pedes- 
trians  and  drivers  of  teams,  and  he  would  be  hung  in  efiigy  by  an 
indignant  populace,  and,  if  likely  to  succeed,  would  stand  a  good 
chance  of  later  being  hung  in  reality.  Our  good  people  know  well 
enough  what  toll-highways  mean  —  when  thnj  are  made  of  gravfJ. 
Let,  now,  some  one  propose  the  abolition  of  toll-railways  —  the 
throwing  open  to  all  the  people  of  these  arteries  of  commerce  ^ — 
and  the  listener's  eyes  begin  to  bulge,  and  he  gasps  out  something 
about  Anarchists  or  Social ista  or  Dreamers,  or  some  other  compli- 
ment which  he  intends  for  an  epithet. 

What  is  the  difference  between  this  Tweedle-dum  and  Tweedle-dee? 
Both  are  highways;  both  are  necessary  ways  of  commiintcation: 
both  are  vitally  necessary  to  the  good  of  society;  both  are  supported 
entirely  by,  and  should  exist  exclusively  for,  society  as  a  whole; 
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aod  both  are  strips  of  land  connecting  centres  which  need  and  de^tre 
to  be  connected.  The  one  ditference  is  that,  wliere  one  lias  two  or 
more  somcw^hat  indistinct  ruts,  tlie  otl^er  has  two  or  more  very  dis- 
iinct  bars  of  iron  resting  on  billets  of  wood.  This  dissimilarity  is  ao 
great  that  the  habit-constrained  mind  of  the  masses  of  our  people 
cannot  bridge  it  even  in  thought*     What  a  thing  is  habit! 

With  ttie  qneaiion  of  free  transportation  similar  conditions  of 
thought  obtain.  Were  the  average  person  asked  elevator-fare  in 
going  to  the  tenth  floor  of  one  of  our  office  buildings,  he  would  feel 
very  much  outraged.  Suggest  to  him,  however,  that  horizontal 
transportation  Just  as  well  could  be  free  as  vertical,  and  you  have 
said  something  too  radical  for  him  seriously  to  entertain.  What  is 
the  difference?  The  landlord  runs  the  elevator,  and  it  makes  hifl 
building  just  so  much  more  desirable  to  tenants  than  it  otherwise 
would  ba  It  aU  comes  back  to  him  in  increased  rent.  If  a  mu- 
nicipality  carried  persons  and  goods  without  fares  and  expressage, 
it  merely  would  raise  the  value  of  property  to  such  an  extent,  and 
would  so  increase  the  habitable  area  of  the  community  that  it  would 
all  and  much  more  come  back  in  the  form  of  taxes.  The  idea  that 
people  would  travel  unnecessarily,  because  they  could  do  so  free,  can- 
not be  taken  seriouBly,  until  it  can  be  shown  that  people  ride  up  and 
down  in  elevators,  and  that  they  travel  along  highways,  for  tw  other 
reason  than  that  by  so  doing  they  can  get  something  for  nothing. 

People  should  be  as  free  to  go  from  place  to  place  without  hnancial 
let  or  hindrance,  as  they  should  be  to  exchange  products  without 
tariff  let  or  hindrance.  The  growth  of  any  soiiiety  largely  depends 
upon  the  natural  gravitation  of  its  various  units  into  their  places 
of  maximum  eBiciency.  Anything  which  interferes  with  this  gravi* 
tation,  in  any  way  whatsoever,  is  pemicions  and  should  be  suppressed 
with  a  strong  hand. 

It  ever  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  god  of  the  competitive 
system  is  not  the  god  of  the  new  r£*gLme.  To-day,  as  we  have  pre- 
viously indicated,  production  is  worshiped.  In  the  new  era  the  ulti- 
mate sought  will  bo  the  greatest  possible  happiness,  and  the  chief 
means  to  this  happiness  is  known  to  be  consumption,  not  production. 
Production  is  of  interest  only  because  it  makes  consumption  possible, 
and  consumption  is  of  interest  only  because  happiness  rises  and  falls 
as  consumption  increases  and  wanes.  Tlie  great  end  is  happiness; 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that,  under  the  new  regime,  every  endeavour  will  be  made  to  in- 
crase  the  consumptive  efficiency  of  the  people.  This  end  materially 
will  be  aided  by  the  distributive  methods  which  will  be  employed. 
The  products  of  labour  will  be  stored,  and  properly  classified,  in 
immense  warehouses,  from  which  they  may  be  procured  with  a  min- 
imum amount  of  trouble  and  friction. 

The  reader  doubtless  has  perceived,  long  ere  this,  that  when  the 
system  is  in  full  operation  the  form  of  money  used  will  merely  be  a 
token  of  a  certain  social  service  rendered,  and  the  value  of  this  token 
ill  express  itself  in  some  convenient  labonr-unit.  11  Jones  has 
spent  a  day  in  growing  a  bushel  of  com,  and  Smith  a  day  in  raising 
a   bushel   of   potatoes,   and   they   desire   to  exchange   these  articles 
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through  the  medium  of  money,  it  is  arrant  idiocy  for  either  of  th€m, 
or  for  some  one  else,  to  have  to  dig  for  a  day,  in  order  to  get  a 
metallic  nugget  making  possible  this  exchange.  Every  moment  em- 
ployed in  such  digging  is  clear  social  waste.  Under  the  new  regime, 
the  money  used  virtually  will  amount  to  a  credit  slip  — an  order,  if 
you  please^  upon  the  general  storehouse  for  a  definite  ninmber  of 
labour-units  of  value,  expressed  in  any  commodity  the  holder  may 
desire. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  show  the  absurdities  of  present  monetary  sya- 
terns,  since  these  systeme  have  to  contend  with  ditBcnlties,  usually 
more  fancied  than  real,  which  will  form  no  part  of  the  new  system* 
The  script  in  use  under  the  new  regime,  will  be  legal  and  sufficient 
tender  for  every  object  of  wealth  in  existence.  We  have  shown  how, 
even  before  tlie  World  Corporation  Investment  Company  has  come 
into  absolute  induistrial  control  of  the  world,  its  own  certificates  will 
become  more  sought  after  than  the  money  which  purchases  them, 
thus  making  them  the  real  money,  and  gold  a  secondary  considera- 
tion. Even  at  this  time,  therefore,  should  the  holder  of  the  new 
system's  money  or  script  wish  to  purchase  goods  from  an  outsider  — 
a  contingency  not  likely  to  arise  except  in  early  stages  —  he  would 
not  find  the  slightest  difficulty  in  effecting  the  exchange. 

'  The  whole  amount  of  the  matter  is  that  the  mystery  of  this  money- 
question  is  merely  the  result  of  the  intentional  muddling  of  tinancial 
tricksters  and  their  economic  valets.  If  Jones  has  something  which 
Smith  wants,  and  Smith  has  something  which  Jones  wants,  and  these 
fiomctliings  are  of  equal  value,  neither  Jones  nor  Smith  have  to  study 
finance  in  order  to  know  how  to  exchange  their  products.  Left  to 
themselves  they  instinctively  would  know  how  to  do  it  with  perfect 
justice  to  each  other.  It  is  only  when  financial  crooks  weave  a 
gpell  of  mystery  around  them»  mixing  insurance,  interest,  banking; 
foreign  exchange,^ —  and  heaven  knows  what  not !  -^  all  into  a  savory, 
tinancial  oUa  podrida,  which  tliey  force  down  the  throats  of  tlieir 
over-confiding  victims^  that  either  doubt  or  timidity  ensues*  What  is 
gaid  of  the  direct  exchange  of  commodities  between  Jones  and  Smith, 
is  equally  true  when  the  exchange  is  made  by  way  of  Brown.  Noth- 
ing whatever  is  necessary  except  that  the  piece  of  paper  which  is 
used  as  money,  shall  show  conclusively  that  some  sort  of  service  of 
a  definite  value  was  rendered  in  its  procurement,  and  that  a  service 
of  the  same  value  again  will  he  rendered  whenever  it  is  releaaed* 
This  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  the  money  question,  though 
financiers  may  become  apoplectic  in  denial  of  the  fact.  The  money 
of  the  new  system,  therefore,  will  be  such  convenient  tokens  of  social 
Bervice  rendered,  as  the  people  may  elect  to  issue,  and  these  tokens 
will  not,  like  some  of  our  present  ridiculous  money,  be  good  for 
some  things  and  not  for  others,  hut  will  be  good  for  everything  for 
which  any  money  can  be  of  value. 

Under  the  new  system,  when  one  wishes  to  purchase  anything,  he 
will  have  only  to  go  or  send  to  the  nearest  warehouse  or  store.  Here 
he  will  find  spread  before  hira  every  article  produced  of  the  kind  he 
desires.  The  clerk  in  attendance  will  not  tell  him  that  thirty-four 
inch  shoddy  is  "  all  wool  and  a  yard  wide,"  for  he  will  have  no  object 
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whatever  in  deceiving,  as  under  our  present  competitive  system. 
On  the  contrary  he  will  have  every  object  in  giving  the  fullest  pos- 
sible information.  The  buyer,  with  his  dollar,  will  not  be  puUed 
hither  and  yon  by  a  dozen  or  more  greedy  competitorSj  all  shouting 
the  supreme  excellence  of  their  own  wares  with  monumental  in- 
dilFerence  to  the  actual  facts.  All  this  waste  and  degenerating  dis- 
turbance will  be  eliminated,  and  the  purchaser  will  make  his  selec- 
tion without  confusion  and  with  full  information.  If  he  is  familiar 
with  the  kind  of  goods  produced,  and  knows  how  to  designate  what 
he  wants,  he  will  have  only  to  step  to  his  telephone  and  give  hts 
order,  and  the  goods  will  be  delivered  to  him  honest  both  in  quality 
and  quantity.  Think  of  getting  two  thousand  pounds  of  coal  for 
a  ton  I 

How  superior  this  method  will  be  to  that  now  in  vogue,  where  one 
may  traverse  a  whole  city  without  being  able  to  decide  what  is  best 
to  purchase!  The  presence  of  these  large  distributing  stations  tends 
also  to  effect  a  far  greater  productive  efficiency.  The  producer  is 
relieved  of  all  the  strain  and  worry  which  now  attends  the  placing 
of  his  product*  The  farmer,  having  raised  his  cabbages,  does  not 
have,  as  now,  to  fight  for  his  existence  in  their  disposition.  His 
work  is  done  when  they  are  produced.  Under  our  existing  com- 
petitive regime  it  is  the  selling  end  of  the  proposition  which  causes 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  failures.  All  this  worry  and  travail 
is  needless  and  cruel,  and  it  will  entirely  be  done  away  with  under 
the  new  regime.  The  savings  which  will  be  effected  by  the  new 
order  of  things  are  almost  beyond  belief.  The  elimination 
of  all  useless  activities;  the  simplifying  of  transportation;  the  erad- 
ication of  middlemen;  the  doing  away  with  advertising;  tlie  cen- 
tralisation of  production  and  distribution;  the  passage  of  goods 
straight  from  the  factory  to  the  warehouse;  the  increased  efficiency 
resulting  from  a  better  productive  machine,  more  perfectly  equijDped; 
the  elimination  of  drones,  criminals  and  parasites  from  the  body  so- 
cial; the  stopping  out  of  fe^ar  in  its  various  forms;  and  the  raising 
of  consumption  to  the  highest  degree  of  etficiency,  all  will  contribute 
to  make  the  new  system  the  greatest  invention  ever  devised  for 
turning  out  that  most  desired  of  all  products  —  human  happiness* 
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This  nation,  under  Qod,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth. 

Abraham  Lincoln, 

Peace  is  the  virtue  of  civilisation;  war  is  its  crime.  .  .  .  There  is 
only  one  power,  conscience,  in  the  service  of  justice;  and  there  is  only 
one  glory,  genius,  in  the  service  of  truth. 

Victor  Hugo  —  Voltaire. 

I  saw  a  lad,  a  beautiful  lad. 

With  a  tSLT-ott  look  in  his  eye. 
Who  smiled  not  on  the  battle-flag 

When  the  cavalry  troop  marched  by. 

And  sorely  vexed,  I  asked  the  lad 

Where  might  his  country  be 
Who  cared  not  for  our  country's  flag 

And  the  brave  from  oversea? 

"O,  my  country  is  the  Land  of  Love," 

Thus  did  the  lad  reply; 
"My  country  is  the  Land  of  Love, 

And  a  patriot  there  am  L" 

"  And  who  is  your  king,  my  patriot  boy. 

Whom  loyally  you  obey?" 
"  My  king  is  Freedom,"  quoth  the  lad, 

"And  he  never  says  me  nay." 

"  Then  you  do  as  you  like  in  your  Land  of  Love, 

Where  every  man  is  free?" 
"  Nay,  we  do  as  we  love,"  replied  the  lad. 

And  his  smile  fell  full  on  me. 

Ernest  Crosby. 

Qod  has  ceased  to  be  a  partner  in  the  flrm  of  privilege. 

The  dangerous  classes  are  in  Newport  and  the  slums. 

If  you  want  a  sample  of  non-productive  activity,  go  to  the  Wall  street 
gamblers. 

Productive  activity  ought  to  be  unburdened. 

Secret  rebate  to  the  Standard  Oil  is  simply  a  means  of  levyfng  tribute. 

Tarift  enables  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  to  steal  legally. 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  widows  and  orphans  there  are  and  how 
vast  a  proportion  of  stocks  and  bonds  they  hold. 

Mr.  Ba€r  and  his  friends  enter  into  partnership  with  the  Almighty. 

Landlords  suck  the  rich  blood  of  the  body  social. 

Bishop  Charles  D,  Williams,  Extracts  from  Wealth,  Productive, 
Predatory  and  Parasitic. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX 


N  1894,  Mr.  Gillette  published  his  first  thoughts  on 
the  subject  of  the  amelioration  of  social  ills  in  a 
work  entitled  "  The  Human  Drift/'  The  present 
system  is  the  result  of  years  of  thought  used  in  am- 
[jlifying,   developing  and   perfecting   the   ideas   then 

put  forth.     In  this  earlier  work  Mr.  Gillette  phieed 

the  metropolis  for  this  continent  in  the  vicinity  of  Niagara  Falls. 
We  cannot  do  better,  in  tliis  connexion,  than  to  give  Mr.  Gillette's 
ideas  as  expressed  in  "  The  Human  Drift  *'  upon  the  subject  of  this 
location  for  the  great  American  metropolis.  It  will  be  ujiderstood, 
of  course,  that  the  industrial  centre  or  centres  will  be  located  at  such 
points  as  the  people  may  determine.  It  was^  and  is,  Mr.  Gillette's 
thought^  however,  that  the  vicinity  of  Niagara  Falls  offers  such  com- 
pelling advantages  that  there  will  be  no  question  of  the  adoption  of 
this  site  for  a  great  metropolis.  We  quote  from  "  The  Human 
Drift/' 

**  For  many  reasons  X  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
no  spot  on  the  American  continent*  or  possibly  in  the  world,  that 
combines  so  many  natural  advantages  as  that  section  of  our  coun- 
try lying  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Niagara  Falls,  extending  east  into 
New  York  State  and  west  into  Ontario,  The  possibility  of  utilising 
the  enormous  natural  power  resulting  from  the  fall,  from  the  level  of 
Lake  Erie  to  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario,  some  330  feet,  is  no  longer 
the  dream  of  enthusiasts,  hut  is  a  demonstrated  fact.  Here  is  a  power, 
wliich,  if  brought  under  control,  is  capable  of  keeping  in  continuous 
operation  every  manufacturing  industry  for  centuries  to  come,  and, 
in  addition,  supply  all  the  lighting  facilities,  run  all  the  elevators, 
and  furnish  the  power  necessary  for  the  transportation  system  of 
the  great  central  city. 

"In  the  utilisation  of  this  power,  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  necessary 
to  take  it  from  Niagara  Eiver.  In  the  first  place,  the  fall  be- 
tween Lake  Erie  and  Ontario  is  330  feet ;  and  that  section  west  of 
Niagara  River  lying  between  the  two  lakes  is  a  narrow  neck  of 
land,  which  for  a  distance  of  forty  miles  does  not  average  more  than 
thirty  miles  in  width.  It  is  across  this  neck  that  the  Welland  Canal 
has  been  constructed,  which,  with  its  twenty-seven  locks,  allows  of 
the  passage  of  vessels  of  large  tonnage,  the  entire  fall  by  lockage  be- 
ing 330  feet.  Now,  it  not  only  seems  possible,  but  a  simple  engineer- 
ing feat,  to  pipe  this  distance,  with  intervening  falls  at  turbine  sta- 
tions, for  the  utilisation  of  the  power  resulting  from  the  passage  of 
the  water  through  the  pipes  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  lake.  If 
the  distance  were  equally  divided  into  ten  falls*  it  would  give  30 
feet  to  each  fall,  and  3  feet  fall  to  the  flow  between  stations.  These 
pipes  could  be  as  large  as  desired,  and  only  limited  in  number  by 
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the  demand  of  power  needed  by  the  various  industries  of  the  people ; 
and,  eventually,  the  power  noW  going  to  waste  over  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  would  be  every  pound  utilised  in  its  passage  through  the 
pipe  lines.  The  Falls  of  Niagara  are  only  160  feet  high:  the  fall 
of  water  through  these  pipe  lines  would  be  330  feet*  It  is  estimated 
that  there  is  a  steady  How  of  6,000,000  horse-power  over  the  falls. 
The  same  amount  of  water  passing  through  tliese  pipe  lines  woiUd 
furnish  more  than  twice  this  amount  of  power.  One  thousand  pipe 
lines,  each  with  a  capacity  of  10,000  horse-power,  would  equal 
10,000,000  horse-power.  This,  reckoned  on  a  basis  of  cost  per  horse- 
power where  coal  is  used,  about  $13,*  makes  it  worth  $1,500,000,000 
per  year  to  the  people,  which  would  be  in  largest  part  a  direct  saving 
of  labour  in  mining  coal,  which  it  would  displace. 

"The  manufacturing  industries  of  'Metropolis'  would  be  located 
east  and  west  of  Niagara  Kiver  in  Ontario  and  New  York.  The 
residence  portion  of  the  city  would  commence  about  ten  miles  east  of 
Niagara  liiver  and  BuJTalo ;  and  from  tliis  point  to  its  eastern  extrem- 
ity, which  would  include  the  present  city  of  Rochester  in  its  eastern 
border,  tJie  city  would  be  sixty  miles  long  east  and  west,  and  thirty 
miles  in  width  north  and  south,  lying  parallel  with  Lake  Ontario^ 
and  about  five  miles  from  it. 

"  Water  for  the  purposes  of  the  city  could  be  taken  from  the  ele 
vation  of  Lake  Erie,  and  discharged  as  waste  into  Lake  Ontario.     Ml 
the  fall  is  330  feet  between  tliese  two  lakes,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  some  system  might  be  devised  whereby  the  water  required 
for   domestic   and   city  purposes  could   be   made  to   flow  naturally 
through  the  city,  from  one  lake  to  tlie  other,  with  very  little  nece*»j 
sity  of  pumping,  and  that  a  large  portion  of  it  could  be  utiliaed 
its  outlet  to  generate  power. 

**  Another  natural  advantage  of  the  section  for  a  great  city  is  tlie 
conformation  of  the  land,  which  is  comparatively  level  through  this 
part  of  New  York  State,  and  well  adapted  for  a  city  such  as  de- 
scribed, 

"  For  the  purpose  of  more  clearly  locating  ^  Metropolis '  in  the 
minds  of  my  readers,  I  accompany  this  description  with  a  map  of 
that  portion  of  New  York  State  and  country  lying  in  the  vicinityj 
of  the  falls.     The  residence  portion  of  the  city  ia  given  in  dotted  J 
outlino,  and  lies  south  and  parallel  with  Lake  Ontario,  and  takes 
in  part,  the  counties  of  Niagara,  Erie,  Orleans,  Wyoming,  Ldvi 
ston,  Monroe  and  Ontario.     That  section  lying  between  the  wester 
boundary  of  the  city  and  Niagara  River  and  the  section  immediately^ 
west  of  Niagara  Elver  would  be  utilised  for  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries of  tiie  people.     The  dotted  lines  connecting  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario,  a  distance  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles,  shows  tlie 
proposed  section  wherein  pipe  lines  could  be  laid  for  the  purpose 
generating  power   in  the   fall   of  water   from   Lake   Erie   to   Lak9^ 
Ontario. 

"  No  matter  what  problems  or  difficulties  confront  engineers  Ln 

*Thl8  figure  Is  far  too  low, —  several  times  too  low  In  some  cases. —  The 
Author. 
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thus  connecting  these  two  lakes  by  direct  pipe  lines,  it  should  l>e 
done;  for  the  power  thus  secured  and  brought  under  control  for 
public  use  would,  in  the  long  run,  result  in  an  enormous  saving  of 
labour  over  any  other  possible  means  of  obtaining  a  like  power.  Con- 
%^erted  into  tlie  electric  current,  it  would  drive  all  the  machinery  of 
production,  and  in  the  form  of  light  convert  *  Metropolis  ^  into  a 
fairyland, 

"  Here  should  be  located  the  great  central  city,  which  wonld  be 
the  home  of  all;  and  to  the  artistic  beauty,  grandeur,  and  mag* 
nificence  of  this  wonderful  production  of  tlie  combined  intelligence 
of  a  united  people,  tlie  whole  world  would  contribute  its  wealth  and 
treasures.     .     .     , 

"  The  architectural  plan  of  '  Metropolis '  must  be  carefully  consid* 
€red,  and  in  arriving  at  the  best  plan  of  construction  the  requirements 
must  he  taken  in  detail. 

''  First.— The  city  must  have  a  perfect  system  of  sewage  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  carry  off  all  drainage  and  refuse  tliat  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  part  of  such  a  vast  population.  Tliis  system  must  be 
practically  indestrnetilile. 

'"  Second.—  The  city  must  have  a  perfect  system  of  water  distribu- 
tion. The  water  must  be  pore  and  unlimited  in  quantity;  and  the 
system  of  pipes  must  also  be  indestructible,  and  be  either  lined  or 
made  of  material  that  will  not  affect  the  purity  of  the  water. 

"Third, —  There  must  be  a  oold-air  distributing  system,  which  is 
used  for  cold  storage  in  the  food  department  buildings  and  for  re* 
dncing  the  temperature  of  dining-halls,  educational  halls,  and  lee* 
ture-rooms  wherever  aggregations  of  people  make  such  reduction  of 
temperature  desirable  during  warm  weather. 

"  Fourilu—  There  must  be  a  perfect  heat-distributing  system,  by 
which  every  apartment  and  every  public  building  can  be  maintained 
at  an  equable  temperature.  This  might  possibly  be  electrical,  if 
the  progress  of  tliis  science  should  demonstrate  its  economy.* 

"  Fifth, —  There  must  be  a  perfect  system  of  transportation,  by 
which  each  building  w4iere  food  is  prepared  is  supplied  with  its  pro- 
portion of  all  food  products. 

"  Sixth, —  There  must  be  a  perfect  system  of  electric  telephonic 

•This  was  publlBhed  in  1894,  At  the  present  time,  (1908)  we  are  IQ* 
farmed  by  the  htgliest  scientific  authorities,  it  is  commercially  possible 
to  distribute  heat  electrically.  That  this  is  not  done  to  any  consider- 
able degree  merely  la  due  to  the  fact  that  the  electric  companies  are 
able  to  sell  their  power  for  other  purposes  at  a  price  out  of  all  re- 
lation to  its  cost  of  production.  Electrical  power  can  he  produced,  and 
is  produced,  from  coal  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per 
kilowatt  hour*  and  this  is  true  In  a  vicinity  where  the  electrical  com- 
panles  are  charging  thirtif-three  and  one-third  times  that  price,  namely, 
twenty  cents  per  kilow^att  hour.  Municipalities  can  be  pointed  out  which 
do  their  own  lighting  at  the  small  cost  of  six  mills  per  kilowatt  hour,  anci 
in  order  to  prevent  a  general  stampede  of  municipalities  into  municipal 
ownership,  the  moneyed  interests  are  forced  to  circulate  falfte  and  mih 
leading  information:  to  bribe  local  politicians  to  defeat  the  better  senU- 
ment  of  their  fellow  townsmen;  and  to  publlBh  a  periodical  for  the  ex* 
press  purpose  of  falsifying  the  facts.  When  this  sort  of  thing  Is  done 
away  with,  the  electrical  aspect  of  the  country  will  entirely  change. —  The 
Author. 
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communication  between  evejy  apartment  in  this  vast  city,  so  ttiat 
it  will  be  possible  for  any  two  apartments  to  instantly  come  into* 
commnnication  with  each  other,  or  with  any  of  the  public  buildingS' 
of  the  city,  or  with  any  of  its  manufacturing  eatablishmeiits,  or 
with  any  place  or  individual  within  tlie  environment  of  North  Amer* 
ica. 

**  In  the  building  of  *  Metropolis  *  there  would  be  no  excavating 
for  sewage,  heating,  cold  air,  and  electric  systems.  Each  would  be 
above  ground  and  in  plain  sight,  where  every  defect  could  be  noted 
and  repairs  made  without  unnocessary  labour*  To  accomplish  this, 
a  chamber  is  formed  above  ground  by  the  erection  of  steel  pillars  and 
the  building  of  a  platform  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
city.  The  pillars  used  are  of  such  diflferent  height  as  to  overcome 
the  inequalities  of  land  surface,  and  make  it  possible  to  lay  a  per- 
fectly level  platform  at  the  top  of  the  pillars,  it  being  calculated  to 
be  elevated  at  least  twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground.  This  plat- 
form is  composed  of  frameworks  of  steel  inlaid  with  glass,  similar 
to  the  numerous  vault  lights  of  our  cities,  which  admit  light  to  cel- 
lars and  basements.  We  now  have  a  perfectly  level  floor  of  glass  and 
steel  throughout  the  city,  and  the  chamber  beneath  that  platfonn 
is  as  light  as  day. 

"  After  further  consideration  it  was  thought  that  a  similar  cham- 
ber constructed  in  same  manner  above  this  first  chamber  would  be 
the  easiest  and  most  effective  manner  of  providing  for  the  transporta- 
tion system.  So,  again^  the  steel  pillars  come  into  play,  and  a  second 
platform  is  constructed  twenty-five  feet  above  the  first  platform.  It 
was  now  determined  that  the  easiest  way  to  provide  the  people  with 
ehelter  in  passing  from  one  bmlding  to  another  or  about  the  city  in 
inclement  weather,  could  be  secured  by  the  formation  of  a  third 
chamber.  This  was  determined  on,  and  again  the  steel  pillars  rise, 
this  time  to  a  height  of  fifty  feet  above  the  second  platform,  and  at 
the  top  of  these  pillars  the  third  and  last  platform  is  built.  All  of 
these  three  platforms  extend  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  city  like  level  floors,  a  large  portion  of  each  surface  being  of 
glass, 

"  The  buildings  of  the  city  have  their  foundation  in  the  ground, 
but  the  buildings  proper  rise  above  the  upper  platform.  The  people 
do  not  feel  conscious  of  the  elevation  above  the  surrounding  country; 
for  the  platforms,  in  anticipation  of  the  city's  growth,  extend  out 
beyond  the  city  proper  beyond  the  range  of  vision.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  way  by  which  dirt  or  dust  can  find  its  way  into  the  city  in 
any  appreciable  amount  There  are  no  traffic  vehicles  of  any  kind  in 
the  city  except  the  electric  transportation  system  of  the  middle  cham- 
ber and  rubber-tired  electrical  carriages  and  bicycles. 

"  In  the  construction  of  *  Metropolis,^  the  walls  of  all  buildings 
could  be  of  one  thickness,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  This  would 
be  made  possible  by  supporting  the  weight  of  each  story  on  inde* 
pendent  girders,  that  would  be  securely  fastened  to  t!ie  upright  pil- 
lars which  would  bare  their  foundation  in  the  ground. 

"  The  design  and  specifications  of  every  building  would  be  ninde 
the  subject  of  competition  between  the  architects  of  the  country,  the 
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same  being  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Architecture,  who  would 
pass  upon  their  labour,  and  award  the  credit.  The  incentive  given 
to  this  branch  of  public  welfare  would  make  architecture,  ill  all  its 
details,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  scientific  studies,  and  would  result 
in  an  endless  variet}^  of  beautiful  designs,  both  in  exterior  and  iii- 
terior  finish  of  buildings.  This  would  give  perpetual  beautj  and 
variety  to  the  city  as  a  whole. 

"  Each  apartment  of  all  buildings  would  be  supplied  with  every 
convenience  of  modern  science,  art,  and  invention,— heated  and 
cooled  by  automatic  mechanism^  lighted  by  elect ricity>  and  elec- 
trically connected  with  the  whole  outside  world;  and  supplied  with 
an  unfailing  supply  of  pure  water. 

"  The  ground,  or  lower,  chamber  of  the  city,  wliich  contained  the 
various  pipe  and  wire  systems,  would  be  treated  in  white  only,  the 
ground  being  first  covered  with  a  cement  or  asphalt  composition,  and 
then  a  layer  of  white  glazed  tiling.  The  girders  and  pillars  of  this 
chamber  would  also  be  covered  with  white  tile  designed  expressly  for 
this  purpose. 

"  The  second,  or  middle,  chamber  would  contain  the  transportation 
facilities  of  the  city,  which  would  connect  with  every  building,  both 
for  the  convenience  of  the  people  and  for  tlie  purpose  of  delivering 
food  products  to  the  culinary  departments.  This  chamber  would 
be  treated  in  white  tiling,  relieved  by  colored  borders* 

*^  The  uppei-  chamber,  fifty  feet  in  height,  would  be  a  bewildering 
scene  of  beauty  in  its  artistic  treatment.  The  floors,  ceiling,  and 
pillars  of  porcelain  tile,  with  their  ever-changing  variety  in  col- 
ours and  designs,  the  artificial  parks  topped  above  the  upper  plat 
form  with  domes  of  colored  glass  in  beautiful  designs,  its  urns 
flowers,  and  beautiful  works  of  art  and  statuary,  would  make  it 
endless  gallery  of  loveliness.  Here  would  be  found  a  panorama  of 
beauty  that  would  tlirow  into  shadow  the  fables  of  wonderful  palacea 
and  cities  told  of  in  the  *  Arabian  Nights ';  yet  the  genii  of  all  Uiis 
would  be  naught  but  the  intelligence  of  man  working  in  unisoi 
What  would  be  seen  here  is  within  our  knowledge  to  do,  and  with  1 
expenditure  of  labour  than  is  now  required  to  maintain  our  present 
cities, 

"  The  upper,  or  outdoor,  pavement  would  be  tile  and  glass  through 
out  its  length  and  breadth.  Here  the  pavement  would  be  subdu 
in  colouring  and  in  dead  finish,  but  would  be  practically  witho 
limit  in  its  variety  of  colour  and  designs.  This  upper  pavement  and 
the  upper  chamber  would  both  offer  an  endless  vista  of  beauty  for 
the  pedestrian,  the  bicyclist,  and  those  who  use  electric  carriages* 
At  night  the  upper  chamber,  the  upper  pavement,  and  the  interioi 
courts  and  domes  would  be  brilliant  with  a  flood  of  electric  ligl 
which  would  throw  into  soft  relief  the  beauties  of  environment,  antf 
make  of  the  whole,  a  fairyland." 

Much  more  might  be  said  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
placing  the  great  metropolis  in  the  vicinity  of  Niagara  Falls.     It 
is  a  perfectly  possible  engineering  feat  to  open  the  Great  Lakes 
the  sea,  connecting,  in  one  vast  waterway  system,  the  Great  Lak( 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Atlantic,  the  Hudson,  the  Missiisipj 
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and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  this  way  Buffalo^  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Chicago  and  Duluth  may  sent!  their  cargoes  unbroken  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth.  In  an  article  published  in  the  '"  American 
Monthly  Review  of  Reviews'^  of  November,  1S97,  it  was  slated  that 
the  entire  commerce  of  the  Great  Lakes  must  be  annually  between 
thirty  million  and  forty  million  tons,  or  one-third  of  all  that  carried 
npon  the  two  hundred  thousand  miles  of  railway  in  the  United 
States;  a  system  that  has  cost  between  ten  and  twelve  thousand 
million  dollars  to  construct  and  equip. 

It  is  now  posfiible^  through  the  agency  of  the  pneumatic  quick- 
acting  high-lift  lock,  devised  by  Chauncey  F.  Dutton,  to  raise,  or 
lower,  a  vessel  a  distance  equal  to  the  height  of  a  good  sixed  buildings 
at  a  single  step.  In  the  article  by  Mr.  Carl  Snyder,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  the  author  says  with  reference  to  Mr.  Dot  ton's 
invention:  **  It  is  not  easy  to  realise  the  amazing  character  of  this 
invention  until  you  stop  to  consider  it  by  the  side  of  otiier  wonderful 
things.  Suppose  that  a  sane  and  practical  minded  man  should  say 
to  you  that  he  would  lift  a  load  of  100,000,000  pounds  with  a  contriv- 
ance which  a  smart  boy  could  operate,  and  with  practically  no  outside 
power.  Suppose  that  he  were  to  go  further  and  say  that  he  would 
take  two  of  the  largest  vessels  that  enter  the  port  of  New  York  and 
make  a  teeter  board  of  them,  so  that  one  would  be  160  feet  in  the  air 
while  the  other  was  down.  It  is  only  in  some  such  vivid  fashion 
that  I  can  present  the  true  nature  of  the  pneumatic  lock^  for  this, 
in  a  rough  way,  is  precisely  what  this  daring  engineer  proposes  to  do," 

The  beauty  of  this  contrivance,  its  simplicity  and  marvellous 
efficiency,  cannot  be  shown  without  going  into  the  matter  more  thor- 
oughly than  our  space  permits.  T!ie  point  we  wish  to  emphasise  is 
the  tremendous  economy  which  could  be  effected  by  using  this  wonder- 
ful invention  to  connect  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  sea.  The  annual 
freight  bill  of  this  country  exceeds  eight  thousand  millions  of  dollars, 
and  consUiuies  a  most  burdensome  tax  upon  productive  indusirt/. 
Think  how  much  of  this  might  be  saved  by  the  intelligent  applica- 
tion of  some  such  invention  as  that  perfected  by  Mr,  Button! 

The  reader  will  scarcely  need  be  told  that,  with  the  advent  of  the 
'Gillette  system,  such  improvements  as  this  would  quickly  be  adopted, 
with  the  result  that  productive  efficiency  would  enormously  be  en- 
hanced, and  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  annually  saved  which 
now  are  wasted  in  entirely  useless  friction  of  transportation. 

The  present  system  of  double^railedj  steam  and  electric  traffic  be- 
tween distant  points,  will  in  large  measure  quickly  be  superceded  by 
flomething  akin  to  the  overhead  bicycle  railway,  with  its  single  rail^ 
or  the  mono-railed  gyroscope-railway  invented  by  Mr.  Louis  Brennan 
and  described  in  a  most  interesting  manner  in  "  McC lure's  Maga- 
zine"  for  December,  1907.  In  addition  to  these  means  of  transit, 
we  soon  shall  have  the  flying-machine,  the  necessary  data  for  which 
science  even  now  is  rapidly  accumulating.  We  do  not  mean,  when 
we  say  "  flying-machine/*  any  gas-bag  contrivance,  for  we  do  not 
consider  that  entitled  to  the  name.  The  dirigible  balloon  will,  in 
our  opinion,  never  play  any  serious  part  in  the  ultimate  solution  of 
the  problems  of  aerial  navigation.     We  look  for  a  flving-machine 
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which  will  sustain  and  propel  itself  quite  irreBp43cti?6  of  all  air  cur- 
rents, indeed,  we  believe  the  final  fiying-machine  will  be  capable  of 
crossing  a  vacuum,  so  independent  will  it  be  of  atmospheric  condi- 
tions. Science  already  has  thrown  out  a  vague  hint  or  two  looking 
in  this  direction. 

Ocean  travel  is  likely  similarly  to  be  revolutionised*     Experiments 
made  sometime  since  by  the  French,  have  now  been  so  improved  upon 
by  Mr,  Peter  Cooper  Hewitt^  the  well-known  New  York  inventor,  afii 
to  warrant  a  reasonable  hope  that,  in  the  near  future,  vessels  will 
travel  upon,  rather  than  through,  the  ocean,  at  speeds  far  ejcceeding  | 
those  of  our  present  express  trains.     If  all  these  things,  and  more, 
can  take  place  under  our  present  competitive  regime,  what  dream- 
like marvels  may  we  not  expect  to  occur  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
new  system.     We  are  already  told,  by  a  very  excellent  scientist,  that  j 
science  would  not  dare  to-day  to  pronounce  against  the  impossibility 
of  interplanetary  communication, —  nay,  more, — of  our  actually  pay- 
ing a  visit  in  person  to  our  neighbouring  planets.     Is  not  the  future 
big  to  bursting  with  interest? 

Along  all  other  lines  the  improvements  would  be  as  radical.  There 
is  no  engineering  feat  too  stupendous  for  mankind  to  accomplish  when 
men  have  learned  to  work  for  the  social  good.  Should  it  be  decided 
advantageous  to  render  warmer  the  climate  of  the  north-eastern  sea* 
board,  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  could  be  closed,  and  the  Arctic  cur- 
rents thus  forced  farther  from  our  shores.  Should  the  need  arise,  ai 
way  would  be  found  as  easily  to  shift  the  course  of  the  Gulf  Streanu 

The  development  of  beautiful  cities,  surpassing  in  grandeur  any- 
thing the  world  has  ever  known,  inevitably  would  result,  for  with  the 
laying  of  the  ghost  of  fear,  and  the  socialising  of  human  interests, 
there  will  sweep  through  the  world  such  a  divine  frenzy  for  human 
betterment  as  has  never  been  equalled,  or  even  suggested,  by  any  re- 
ligious awakening  known  to  man ;  and  all  this  will  come  about,  as  the 
result  of  the  general  perception  and  acceptance  of  a  single  fad  —  a 
fact  more  vital  than  any  other  which  can  be  taught  the  human  race] 

—  the  fact  embodied  in  tliis  one  sentence;     Man's  social  interest  j 

18   HIS    HIGHEST   PERSONAL    INTEREST. 

Reader,  pause  for  a  moment  and  pass  in  intellectual  review  the 
changes  wliich  will  occur  when  the  Christianity  of  Christ  ceases  to  be 
a  mere  dogma,  and  becomes  a  living  realiiy,  through  the  universal . 
brotherhood,  the  social  solidarity,  of  all  mankind.  Here  will  be,  aa 
it  were>  a  colossal  hive  of  busy  individuals,  every  one  of  whom  \b\ 
fully  endowed  with  that  **  spirit  of  the  hive  "  out  of  wliich  arises  the 
marvellous  intelligence  of  the  bee,  and  from  which,  in  this  case,  will 
come  a  glory,  a  delight,  and  an  ever-augmenting  happiness  beyond 
the  power  of  words  to  express. 

Consider  for  a  moment  this  great  Metropolis,  which  will  arise  like 
a  dream,  say,  in  the  vicinity  of  Niagara  Falls.  Its  buildings  will 
be  erected  and  its  streets  and  squares  laid  out  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  scope  and  importance  of  tlie  work.  Each  architectural  design 
will  ring  true  with  the  scheme  of  all  its  neighbours,  so  that  the 
Metropolis,  as  a  whole  will  "hang  together/'  as  it  were,  artistically 

—  will  present  an  architectural  coherence  somewhat  after  the  plan 
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of,  though  a  hundredfold  more  extensive  tlian,  the  lovely  white  cities 
of  recent  World's  Fairs.  Every  effort  will  be  made  not  only  to  make 
the  environment  entrandngly  beautiful,  but  also  to  make  it  the  raoet 
Jbealthful  spot  on  the  earth.  With  the  teaming  and  traffic  which 
now  litters  our  streets  practically  done  away  with,  and  the  residuum 
confined  to  its  own  street  levels,  with  the  abolition  of  horses,  and 
with  them  the  housefly,  the  promenades,  gardens  and  public  squares 
may  be  kept  as  clean  and  sanitary  as  a  private  lawn. 

The  closing  in  of  sufficient  thoroughfares  to  enable  perfect  com- 
munication with  all  parts  of  the  city,  will  make  the  inhabitants  al- 
most entirely  independent  of  weather  condittons.  The  Moors  had  a  civ- 
ilisation so  far  advanced  that  their  typical  banquet  was,  in  good  soolh^ 
a  feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of  soul,  not  a  drunken,  licentious  orgy, 
like  some  modern  affairs  which  could  be  mentioned.  At  these  Moor- 
ish banquets  the  air  was  perfumed  with  the  odour  of  flowers  which 
was  piped  into  the  cities  from  outlying  gardens,  W^ill  not  the  new 
Byetem  be  able  to  do  as  much  as  this?  Will  its  people  not  find  a 
way  to  purify  and  sterilise  the  air  which  is  blown  into  and  through 
their  covered  promenades?  Already  we  have  methods  of  producing 
ozone  in  considerable  quantities  at  low  rates.  An  astonishingly 
small  quantity  of  this  ozone  will  render  harmless  a  large  quantity 
of  germ-laden  water.  Its  presence  in  tlie  air  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  health,  and  it  will  be  quite  possible,  should  the  people 
wish  it,  to  reproduce  in  any  quarter  of  their  city  the  exact  at- 
mosphere of  the  Alps.  The  roadways,  the  walks  and  boulevards,  be- 
ing raised  above  the  earth's  surface,  can  all  be  perfectly  cleaned  in 
a  few  niioutes  at  nigbt  simply  by  opening  the  watermains  and  flush- 
ing them,  thus  doing  away  with  our  present  ridiculous  system  of 
cleaning  streets  by  stirring  up  the  dust,  until  it  finds  its  way  into 
our  eyes,  our  lungs  and  the  uttermost  recesses  of  our  houses. 

The  specialising  and  systematising  of  activities  will  lift  an  im- 
mense burden  from  the  backs  of  the  people.  The  food  will  be  pre- 
pared in  large,  beautiful  ami  perfectly  appointed  restaurants,  by  a 
corps  of  experts  who,  having  freely  chosen  culinary  science  as  the 
means  by  which  they  render  social  service,  naturally  will  delight  In 
their  work  and  perform  it  with  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  and  ex- 
cellence. Tliose,  and  they  will  be  few,  who  wish  their  meals  served 
in  private,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  gratifying  these  exclusive  desires. 
We  have  said  that  they  will  be  few,  because  we  realise  that  this  de- 
sire to  be  exclusive  is,  in  large  measure,  the  result  of  that  inflamed 
individuaHsrn  which  is  one  of  the  puffhall  fruits  of  our  competitive 
regime*  The  new  dispensation  will  tend  to  reverse  all  this,  for  under 
itj  our  great  joy  will  be  in  our  fellows,  since  then  we  shall  be  thor- 
oughly socialised. 

The  child,  born  into  this  environment,  will  have  his  love  of  the 
beautiful  fed  and  fostered  from  the  start.  The  gross,  the  base  and 
the  debauched,  will  be  things  so  hideous  as  to  possess  no  attraction 
to  a  character  thus  fortified  by  an  environment  of  high  ideals. 
Democranf  will  be  in  the  very  air,  for  each  able-bodied  member  of 
the  society  will  earn  what  he  or  she  consumes,  be  it  much  or  little. 
There  will  be  no  olher  way  of  procuring  anything,  save  through  gift 
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or  theft,  and  for  one  able  to  work  to  live  by  alms  will  be  considered 
almost  as  disgraceful  as  theft  —  a  sort  of  theft  with  cameni,  as  it 
were.  The  fundamental  democracy  of  the  system  will  draw  tlie  peo- 
ple ever  closer  together,  for  tliere  will  not  be  then,  as  now,  politicians 
in  power  whose  only  recommendations  are  their  ability  to  defraud 
and  cajole  their  constituents.  Under  tlie  new  regime  each  depart- 
mejital  head  will  be  the  ablest  worker  in  that  department,  chosen 
for  his  efficiency  by  his  co-labourers.  The  Initiative,  tiae  Referendum 
and  the  Power  of  Eecall  will  prevent  any  official  from  getting  the 
present  political  conception  now  obtaining  among  officials  —  an  in- 
version of  the  fact  — *  which  leads  them  to  hold  that  they  are  the  real 
rulers,  and  the  people  their  servants. 

The  living  apartments  of  the  Metropolis  will  be  constructed^  not 
only  with  a  view  to  the  highest  sanitation,  the  greatest  beauty  and 
the  utmost  comfort,  but  also  with  due  regard  to  the  amount  of  ca: 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  perfect  order*  Ostentation  having  no  pa: 
in  the  new  regime,  everything  will  be  designed  with  a  view  to  givi 
the  greatest  possible  satisfaction  to  legitimate  human  desires,  with 
the  minimum  expenditure  of  labour.  Add  to  this  simplification  of 
the  living  apartments,  the  fact  that  the  women  of  the  household  will 
be  relieved  of  all  necessity  for  cooking,  and  can  get  better  care  for 
their  children  elsewhere  than  they  themselves  can  furnish,  and  it  wi"' 
be  seen  that  the  wife  no  longer  need  be  a  drudge,  or  fall  intellectually 
behind  her  helpmate,  because  of  lack  of  time  to  develop.  The  woman 
will  be  as  economically  independent  as  her  husband  or  brother.  She 
will  have  all  the  voting  riglits  that  he  has,  and  may,  other  things 
equal,  hold  any  office  that  he  can  hold,  and  exercise  any  rights  lliat 
he  can  exercise, —  in  short,  under  tlie  Gillette  system,  women  will 
not  be  considered  '*  weaker  vessels^'  to  be  discriminated  against,  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  household  drudges  "  to  be  seen  and  not  heard  '* 
on  the  other.  For  the  first  time  in  history  she  will  enjoy  full  equal- 
ity with  man, 

Regarding  this  question  of  eqnality  and  its  effect  upon  environ- 
ment, Mr.  Gillette  says  in  his  "The  Human  Drift '^: 

"  Material  equality  must  result  in  a  new  civilisation,  new  in  every 
part  of  its  structure  of  mind  and  matter.  The  whole  aspect  of  na- 
lure  must  ass^ume  new  meanings  and  ends^  for  they  will  be  seen  by 
new  senses  of  interpretation.  With  our  present  individual  knowl- 
edge, we  cannot  conceive  it;  or,  if  we  could  conceive  it,  we  would  not 
believe  it  possible^ 

"  It  w^as  not  my  intention  when  the  subject-matter  of  *  The 
Human  Drift*  was  outlined,  to  supplement  it  with  a  description 
of  what  civilisation  might  be  when  production  and  distribution  had 
been  resolved  to  the  point  of  greatest  economy ;  but,  if  the  mind  once 
gets  thoroughly  interested  in  the  subject  of  consolidatioii  and  cen- 
tralisation, it  cannot  escape  the  logical  conclusion, —  a  perfect  ctV 
ilisation, 

**  In  my  description  of  this  new  civilisation,  I  do  not  leap  into  the 
future  and  make  scientific  discoverieB  w^hich  are  not  discovered  yet, 
neither  do  I  anticipate  wonderful  inventions  which  are  not  invented 
yet,  nor  do  I  annihilate  time  and  anticipate  the  future  of  art.    I 
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coBfme  niyself  to  our  present  progressive  position,  and  only  utilise 
that  which  we  bow  have  of  art,  ficience,  and  inveDfion  m  its  most 
economical  application. 

"  I  look  upon  the  consolidation  of  business  and  its  centralisatioQ 
from  a  purely  business  standpoint.  I  see  enormous  business  enter- 
prises that  demand  millions  of  dollars  running  as  smoothly  as  though 
they  were  controlled  by  a  single  individual  mind.  Yet  the  control- 
ling power  of  these  large  corporations  is  the  combined  intelligence  of 
a  large  number  of  individuals.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  cor- 
poration has  within  it  the  elements  of  continuous  life;  for  the  death 
of  any  single  or  number  of  individuals  would  not  disturb  its  prog- 
ress. This  same  idea  would  be  also  true  of  a  civiliBation  that  was 
combined  as  one  intelligence.  It  would  have  the  elements  of  contin- 
uous life,  and  nothing  could  disturb  its  continuous  progress. 

**  Can  any  one  with  an  artistic  mind  see  beauty  in  our  present 
cities  and  towns,  which  are  built  haphazard,  without  any  idea  of 
uniformity  in  structure  and  desigUj—  tall  and  short  buildings,  brick, 
wood,  stone,  and  iron  buildings,  old  and  new  buildings,  palaces,  tene- 
ments, and  factories,  breweries,  stables,  and  saloons,  thrown  to- 
gether along  our  narrow  and  iU-paved  thoroughfares^  as  though  they 
had  been  dropped  from  the  clouds  without  any  idea  of  arrangement? 
Crime,  poverty,  filth,  and  degradation  are  found  next  door  to  opu- 
lence and  voluptuous  extravagance.  Here  is  a  building  which  ap- 
parently combines  every  modern  improvement  in  our  knowledge  of 
art,  science,  and  invention;  while  within  a  stone*8  throw  are  others 
that  would  disgrace  the  dark  ages. 

"  Can  it  be  said  that  our  cities  combine  our  highest  intelligence 
in  plan  and  construction?  Would  it  not  be  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  in  building  a  city  which  was  to  combine  within  its  environment 
a  population  of  thousands  or  millions  of  people,  the  people  as  a  whole 
should  build  that  city,  and  thus  combine  its  intelligence  to  make 
that  city  a  symmetrica!  and  beautiful  artistic  conception? 

"  Under  our  system  of  competition^  we  have  the  very  rich  and 
the  very  poor,  with  all  the  intervening  gradations  of  society.  This 
results  in  a  companion  picture  in  the  architecture  of  our  cities,  for 
we  find  the  palace  and  the  filthy  hovel  and  all  the  intervening  gra- 
dations of  habitations. 

"  Under  a  system  of  material  equality,  each  individual  would  be 
on  a  par  in  his  material  possessions,  each  individual  would  be  on  a 
par  in  advantage  of  education,  and  the  citi/  would  reflect  their  com* 
bined  inielUgence  in  its  perfect  construction, 

**  After  hundreds  of  years  of  opportunity,  we  still  find  ourselves 
gurroundod  by  an  ignorant  and  a  filthy  environment.  We  are  obliged 
to  breathe  the  contaminated  atmosphere  of  crime  and  misery,  and 
to  rub  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  brutes  in  human  form.  Who  i& 
to  blame?  Who  but  ourselves;  for  we  have  the  power  to  change  all 
this,  and  surround  ourselves  with  an  environment  of  virtue  and  hap- 
piness. 

"  Before  I  begin  a  description  of  my  conception  of  this  new  civil- 
isation possible  in  the  immediate  future,  I  would  like  to  ask  each 
of  my  readers  to  resolve  what  he  would  do,  had  he  the  power  in 
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his  own  hands  to  control  production  and  distribution,  and  was  re- 
quested to  supply  sixty  or  seventy  millions  of  people  with  the  neces- 
sities and  luxuries  of  life. 

**  Shut  your  eyes,  and  imagine  for  a  moment  tlie  whole  expanse 
of  these  tnited  States  swept  clean  of  cities,  towns,  villages,  farm^ 
houses,  country  roads,  fences,  and  railroads.  After  you  have  done 
thiSy  and  have  before  your  mind's  eye  this  virgin  field  from  which 
to  produce  the  required  necessities  of  this  number  of  people,  answer 
these  questions:  — 

"  Firsi, —  Would  you  proceed  upon  present  business  methods,  and 
scatter  your  manufacturing  plant  in  thousands  of  cities  and  townSp^^ 
dividing  and  subdividing  each  article  of  manufacture   into  many^^H 
different  establishments  at  widely  separated   points,  or  would  you  ^^ 
bring  each  separate  article  of  manufacture  into  single  establishments, 
and  all  these  manufacturing  establishments  to  one  centre? 

*'  Second. — -  Would  you,  after  manufacturing  your  goods,  scatter 
the  population  into  thousands  of  cities  and  towns,  and  there  estab* 
lish,  from  one  to  thousands  of  small  distributing  stores,  or  would 
you  bring  the  population  to  one  manufacturing  centre,  and  there, 
in  vast  emporiums,  arrange  to  distribute  the  manufactured  product  t 

*'  Third, —  Would  you  build  your  homes  for  each  family  separate, 
and  compel  each  family  to  maintain  its  own  culinary  and  dining 
apartments,  or  would  you  bring  them  together  in  vast  apartment 
houses,  where  these  departments  could  be  under  the  control  of  scien^ 
tific  and  intelligent  directors,  and  maintained  with  the  least  amount 
of  labour? 

**  Fourth. —  Would  you  follow  the  present  system  of  raw  produc*  ^J 
tion,  and  scatter  twenty  millions  of  our  population  to  live  isolated  ^H 
on  small  farms  and  in  mining  sections  all  over  the  country,  or 
would  you  produce  each  article  from  vast  tracts  that  were  scientific^ 
ally  known  to  be  best  adapted  to  producing  the  product  desired? 

"  FifiJu^  Are  you  not  convinced  that  it  is  more  economical  to  bring 
all  raw  production  to  one  centre  of  population  rather  than  keep  up 
an  exchange  system  between  thousands  of  cities  and  towns? 

"Sixth.^-Are  you  not  convinced  that  progress  would  be  mors 
rapid  where  the  people  lived  in  one  city,  where  the  educational  sys* 
tern  would  give  each  an  equal  opportunity  for  scientific  advance^ 
ment,  and  every  step  of  progress,  scientific,  artistic,  and  inventive, 
was  before  each  individual? 

*'  Seventh. —  Would  it  not  be  better  to  make  the  whole  world  con- 
tribute to  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  one  city,  there  to  centre  all 
art  and  all  that  conlributed  to  intellectual  advancement,  rather  than 
sprmd  our  wealth  and  energies  over  the  earth  in  thousands  of  citirs 
and  towns? 

"  Eijfhth.—  V^ould  you  maintain  a  system  of  money,  or  any  repre- 
Bentative  values,  for  the  purposes  of  production  and  distribution, 
with  the  enormous  expense  and  labour  of  maintaining  such  a  sya* 
tern,  or  would  you  make  all  products  of  the  people  free,  only 
stipulating  that  each  member  of  the  community  should  do  his  por- 
tion of  labour  to  maintain  such  a  libera!  system?" 

This  was  written  in  1894,  and  we  are  confident  the  reader,  in 
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view  of  wliat  is  here  published  in  1908,  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
determimng  what  answers  Mr*  Gillette  would  give  to  his  own  quea- 
tioDs,  We  trust  that  few  of  our  readers  again  will  need  to  be  re- 
minded that  the  proposed  system  will  be  the  most  complete 
democraci/  the  world  has  ever  known.  Under  it  no  one  will  be 
coerced  to  do  work  which  he  does  not  want  to  do;  to  live  where  he 
does  not  want  to  live;  or  to  sacrifice  his  liberty  of  choice  in  any 
other  way.  If  a  man  prefer  to  go  far  away  from  the  great  Metrop- 
olis, even  to  the  backwoods  maybe,  he  will  be  free  to  do  so.  The 
only  tiling  for  which  we  are  contending  in  the  matter  is,  that  not 
one  in  a  hundred  thousand  ever  will  want  to  pursue  such  a  course. 
The  beauty  of  the  Metropolis;  its  enormous  advantages;  its  delights 
for  all  the  senses,  will^  when  added  to  the  new-found  glory  of  human 
brotherhood^  be  an  attraction  so  potent  that  to  live  away  from  it 
would  be  considered  the  most  cruel  of  exiles;  for  tliis  Metropolis 
will  have  within  itself  all  the  glories  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of 
the  city,  barring,  perhaps,  a  few  scenic  advantages  in  the  way  of 
mountains  and  ocean,  which  will  be  a  thousand  times  compensated 
for  in  other  ways. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  of  necessity  there  will  be  but  one 
great  Metropolis  under  the  new  system.  It  is  Mr.  Gillette's  thought 
that  there  will  probably  be  such  a  grand  centre  of  population  in 
North  America,  South  America,  Central  Europe,  Asia,  India  and 
Africa,  with,  perhaps,  outlying  seacoast  centres  of  population, 
limited  to  the  retjuirements  of  ports  of  entry  for  imports,  and  for 
the  exportation  of  product<s.  In  addition  to  this  there  will  prob- 
ably be  various  outlying  resorts  for  pleasure,  rest  and  change* 

The  great  cities  would  utilise  the  most  advanced  knowledge  in 
science,  art  and  engineering  to  make  them  beautiful,  healthful,  and 
complete  in  every  detail.  The  construction  of  these  great  cities 
will  afford  employment  for  millions  of  people  for  a  considerabte 
period  of  time.  This  will  enable  the  new  system  to  provide  for 
those  formerly  employed  in  useless  activities  which  were  wiped  out 
of  existence  by  the  new  order  of  things.  Under  the  new  regime  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the  humblest  individual  wi!l  be  of  the  ut- 
most vital  concern  to  all,  for  the  greatest  of  all  things  being  the 
welfare  of  the  social  aggregate,  the  welfare  of  all  the  individuals 
making  up  that  aggregate  will  be  of  primary  importance.  Each 
will  come  to  realise  that  the  treatment  he  metea  out  to  his  brother, 
he  really  metes  out  to  himiielf,  through  the  agency  of  that  larger  ag- 
gregate of  which  they  both  are  living  parts. 

Thus  will  the  Golden  Rule  assume  a  dominant  vitality]  The 
brotherhood  of  man  will  become  a  definite  reality.  The  Christianity 
of  Christ  will  translate  itself  out  of  the  written  word  into  the  liv- 
ing deed,  and  a  glory  will  come  to  the  children  of  men  passing  all 
present  understanding. 
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"  At  first,  this  Earth,  a  stage  so  gloomed  with  woe 

You  almost  sicken  at  the  shifting  scenes. 
And  yet  be  patient.    Our  Playwright  may  show 

In  some  fifth  act  what  this  Wild  Drama  means." 

As  a  sample  of  the  declBfons  of  the  courts  adveree  to  labour,  the  foK 
lowing  Instances  are  given.  In  the  coal-mining  regions  the  employment 
of  children  was  notorious.  In  1&05  A.  D.,  labour  succeeded  in  getting  a 
law  passed  la  Pennsylvania  providing  that  proof  of  the  age  of  the  child 
and  of  certain  educational  qualifications  must  accompany  the  oath  of 
the  parent  This  was  promptly  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Luzerne 
County  Court,  on  the  ground  that  it  violated  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
In  that  It  discriminated  between  Individuals  of  the  same  class  —  namely* 
children  above  fourteen  years  of  age  and  children  below.  The  state 
court  sustained  the  decision*  The  New  York  Court  of  Special  Sessions, 
in  1905  A.  D.,  declared  unconstitutional  the  law  prohibiting  minors  and 
women  from  working  in  factories  after  nine  o'clock  at  night,  the  grouni 
taken  being  that  such  a  law  was  "  class  legislation."  Again,  the  bakerfl-^ 
of  that  time  were  terribly  overworked.  The  New  York  Legislature  passed 
a  law  reelricting  work  In  bakeries  to  ten  hours  a  day.  In  1906  A.  D.,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  declared  this  law  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. In  part  the  declBlon  read:  *' There  is  no  reasonable  ground  for 
interfering  with  the  Uhert^f  of  persons  or  the  right  of  free  contract  btf 
determining  the  hours  of  labour  in  the  occupation  of  a  baker,"' 

Jack  London, 

The  plutocrat  Is  not  necesBarlly  dishonest:  but  his  standard  of  honesty 
la  a  little  apt  to  become  the  Turkish  standard.  He  does  not  always  think 
It  dlfihonest  to  buy  legislators:  this  Is  only  dividing  the  profit  of  shrewd- 
ness and  sagacity  between  the  partners  in  the  enterprise.  Honesty  does 
not  require  that  legislators  should  not  he  bought;  it  only  requlrea  that 
they  should  stay  bought 

Editor  of  The  Outlook. 

The  social  problem  of  the  future  we  consider  to  be  how  to  unite  th© 
greatest  Individual  liberty  of  action  with  a  common  ownership  In  the 
raw  material  of  the  globe^  and  an  equal  participation  of  all  in  the  benefits 
of  combined  labour* 

John  Stuart  MUl, 

The  printed  word  has  come  to  be  the  one  cbannel  for  the  disseminar 
tion  of  general  information.  The  people,  save  In  such  cases  where  an 
outcry  is  flung  from  town  to  town,  and  set  echoing  throughout  the  country, 
are  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  newspapers  for  their  facts.  The  mo- 
nopolists and  rich  corrupt lonlsts.  long  ago  appreciative  of  this,  have 
practically  gained  control  of  the  dally  papers  of  the  country,  likewise  the 
great  press  asBoclations.  This  control  Is  manifested  not  only  in  the  sup-  j 
presslon  of  news,  and  its  distortion  where  it  cannot  be  suppressed,  but  iii| 
the  manufacture  of  news.  ,  ,  ,  What  is  there  to  do  about  it?  Well, 
not  much,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  But  don't  be  fooled  any  longer.  Be  chary 
of  passing  judgment  until  you  liave  the  facts. 

The  (Kansas  Cityi  News  Book* 
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T  the  beginning  of  the  last  division  of  this  volume 
we  set  out  to  determine  some  of  the  main  essen- 
tials of  an  ideal  social  system,  in  order  that  we 
might  see  in  what- measure  the  Gillette  system  met 
these   requirements.     We  have  now  put   before  the 

reader  the  largest  factors  of  the  proposed  system, 

making  no  attempt  to  go  into  unnecessary  details  —  details  which, 
if  crystallised  in  advance,  might  tend  only  to  hamper  the  natural 
unfolding  of  the  new  system. 

It  is  now  pertinent  to  pass  briefly  in  review  some  of  the  more 
essential  points  of  tho  new  regime,  so  that  the  reader  may  see,  at 
a  glance,  how  this  system  compares  with  the  ideal  state  postulated 
for  this  purpose. 

In  the  first  place  then,  we  have  to  note  that  the  tendency  of  the 
new  system  is  to  enable  each  individual  to  gratify  his  desires  with 
the  minimum  amount  of  exertion  consistent  with  justice.  This 
means  also  the  gratification  of  the  largest  feasible  number  of  de- 
sires and,  conse<^uently,  the  attainment  of  the  maximum  amount 
of  individual  happiness  consistent  with  equality.  We  have  observed 
that,  pursuant  to  this  end,  the  new  r%ime  holds  produt^tion  as  of 
secondary  importance  to  consumption.  Further,  we  have  seen  that, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  depriving  production  of  its  irksomeneaa 
and  of  raising  it  to  the  highest  possible  degree  of  efficiency,  this 
system  enables  each  individual  to  satisfy  his  desires  by  the  produc- 
tion of  that  which  he  likes  best  to  produce.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  we  have  seen  that  the  gradual  development  of  what  we  have 
called  the  social  sense  will  add  a  new  joy  and  an  hourly  increasing 
assurance  of  that  millennial  day  when  our  brother's  joys  and  sor- 
rows shall  be  to  us  as  real  as  our  own,  Tliis  social  sense,  this 
aroused  public  conscience,  will  put  an  end  to  the  eminently  "  re- 
spectable '^  gilded  robbers  of  the  present  system,  who  steal  franchisee 
and  the  like  as  a  regular  business. 

The  new  system  will  banish  economic  fear,  and  with  this  will  go 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir.  The  stamping  out 
of  the  present  competitive  regime  will  result  in  a  cooperative 
solidarity  which  will  have  the  highest  possible  consumptive  as  well  as 
productive  efficiency.  All  economic  frictions,  among  the  least  de- 
sirable of  which  are  those  activities  which  are  useless  or  worse, 
including  war  with  its  chaoa  of  waste  and  degradation,  will  prac- 
tically be  eliminated, —  in  short,  we  submit  that  we  have  demon- 
atrated,  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  unprejudiced  reader^  that  the 
Gillette  system  will  convince  men  that  their  highest  individualistic 
—  yea^  if  you  please,  their  most  selfish   intereeta,  are  coincident 
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with  their  highest  social  interests.     We  have  laboured  to  show  that 
this  vtust  be  so  else  society  would  suicide. 

Natural  evolution  makes,  and  of  necessity  must  malie,  toward  an 
ineresise  of  human  happiness.  That  the  Gillette  system  represeota 
a  natural  evolution  has  been  shown  at  length.  It  meets  conditions 
€is  ihe^  exist  lo-day  with  a  close  joints  starting  to  evolve  out  of  our 
present  actual  surroundings  without  any  artificial  help  of  any  kind, 
sort  or  description,  Not  a  word  of  new  legislation  is  necessary. 
Neither  is  it  necessary  to  wait  until  some  distant  day,  in  order  to ' 
inaugurate  the  new  regime.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
secure  any  particular  number  of  followers,  or  any  large  sum  of 
money.  Was  there  ever  before  proposed  so  simple,  practical  and 
IMMEDIATE  a  plan  for  social  redemption?  Think  of  it!  To-mor- 
row morning  three  menj  with  perhaps  no  more  than  one  thousand! 
dollars,  can  plant  the  seed  wiihout  the  assistance  of  any  body  or 
anything  else,  and  this  seed  will  grow  by  its  own  inlierent  foree^  until 
it  becomes  a  colossal  tree,  the  fruit  whereof  shall  satisfy  the  dearest 
wants  of  all  mankind. 

The  reader  will  have  noted  with  emphasis  that  the  new  system 
does  not  propose  any  levelling  process,  by  which  some  of  its  mem- 
bers may  get  more  than  they  deserve,  while  others  get  less.  Un- 
der the  proposed  regime  exact  justice  is  done,  each  exchanging  his 
own  labour  for  an  equivalent  amount  of  that  of  his  fellows.  The 
means  by  which  this  accurately  is  worked  out,  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  human  equation  and  render  the  adjustment  of  values  automatic, 
has  been  set  forth  at  length-  It  is  pointed  out  that  justice  is  at- 
tained, through  this  system,  with  the  minimum  amount  of  hard- 
ship to  those  whose  present  activities  are  begotten  of  injustice  and 
expressed  in  iniquity.  It  has  been  shown  again  and  again  that 
justice  and  equality  can  be  attained  only  under  a  complete 
democracy,  and  the  reader  will  not  be  slow  to  recognise  the  extreme 
care  with  which  the  democracy  of  the  new  regime  has  been  hedged  i 
about  and  protected.  No  discrimination  will  be  made  on  account 
of  race,  colour,  sex,  creed,  nationality  or  for  any  other  similar 
reason. 

It  is,  furthermore,  made  clear  that  no  system  which  proposes  la' 
act  within  national  lines  ever  can  be  perfectly  just.  Were  the 
United  States  atone,  for  example,  to  adopt  the  Single  Tax,  or  any 
possible  kind  of  Socialism  or  Communism,  perfect  justice  could  not 
conceivably  result  Any  system  which  aims  at  ideal  equity  must 
of  necessity  include  the  entire  liuman  race.  As  previously  stated, 
justice  is  an  ultimate  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  circumscribed.  It 
has  remained  for  Mr.  Gillette  to  devise  a  system,  the  world-wide 
proportions  of  which  are  compatible  with  perfect  justice  to  alL 
Under  this  system,  as  we  have  seen,  every  individual  receives  a  value 
exactly  equal  to  that  which  he  himself  produces,  which  is  but  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  each  social  unit  produces  what  he  con- 
aumes,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  is  the  only  possible  description  of  per- 
fect justice. 

An   ideal   system   must   offer   the   widest  possible   liberties  com-'' 
patible  with  equalitv,  and  these  liberties  must  apply  alike  to  both 
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sexes  and  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  human  kind,  each  liberty 
having,  of  course,  its  accompanying  responsibility.  We  have  seen 
that  the  new  system  is  coercive  in  no  particular.  Its  members  are 
allowed  to  choose  their  occupations;  the  amount  of  work  tliey  will 
do;  how,  when  and  where  they  educate  their  children^  with  the 
proviso,  of  course,  that  tlaey  must  educate  them  somewhere  up  to  a 
standard  sutBcient  to  guarantee  the  stability  of  society;  where  they 
will  live;  and  all  those  other  particulars  which  the  individual 
naturally  considers  it  best  for  himself  that  he  should  determine. 
The  new  regime  rests  on  its  ability  to  make  itself  so  attractive  to 
the  world,  so  profitable  to  all,  tliat  each  man,  from  his  personal 
selfish  standpoint^  as  well  as  his  nobler  humanitarian  desires,  will 
be  eager  to  embrace  it. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  pains  was  taken  to  show  that 
the  new  system  was  devised  in  accordance  with  evolutionary  lines, 
and  was  bound,  therefore,  to  grow.  Under  it  things  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  he  who  is  of  the  most  worth  to  society,  will  be  the 
fittest  to  survive^  and  accordingly  will  tend  to  survive*  It  Is  to  be 
noted  that,  under  our  present  cutthroat  scheme  of  competition,  the 
fittest  to  survive  —  those  who  best  match  the  methods  of  our  com- 
mercial piracy  —  are  those  least  worthy  of  survival.  That  this  of 
necessity  is  so,  should  be  self-evident.  The  slough  of  corruption  in 
which  mankind  wallows  is  so  inevitable  a  result  of  competition  that 
any  well  equipped  philosophical  intellect  could  have  foretold  it  all 
from  the  very  start.  The  steps  are  as  logically  straight,  and  as 
convincingly  luminous,  as  a  solar  beam.  Competition  is  individual- 
ism. Individualism  plans  all  its  activities  with  the  good  of  the 
individual  in  mind,  which  is  only  to  say  that  individualism  is  in- 
dividualism. Under  any  regime,  the  members  of  which  were  in- 
dividualists, he  naturally  would  be  most  likely  to  survive  who  was 
the  most  perfectly  individualised,  while  they  who  were  imperfectly 
individualised,  partly  socialised  or  altruistic,  would  be  as  handi* 
capped  in  the  life-race,  and  as  certainly  doomed  to  extinction,  aa 
would  be  a  non-resident  Quaker,  in  the  midst  of  a  community  of 
bloodthirsty  pirates. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  might  ask  how  any  truly  social 
system  could  evolve  out  of  individualism,  it  was  shown  that  en- 
viromneni  is  undergoing  an  evolution  pari  pa3su  with  humanity. 
As  this  environment  changes,  and  as  individuals  change  along  with 
it,  there  comes  a  time  when  the  greatest  good  of  the  individual, 
even  from  a  purely  selfish  standpoint,  leaving  selfial  considerations 
out  of  account,  is  along  cooperative  lines.  At  this  time,  those  who 
persist  in  clinging  to  the  individualistic  regime  are  out  of  accord 
with  Nature's  evolved  plans,  and  accordingly  are  handicapped  in 
the  struggle  for  existence.  This  time  arrived  long  since,  but,  for 
two  reasons,  its  advent  was  only  perceived  by  a  few  thinkers.  And 
these  two  reasons?  The  first  is,  that  Nature's  evolutionary  pro- 
cesses unfold  so  gradually  that  new  conditions  creep  upon  us  with- 
out our  ever  suspecting  the  change;  and  the  second  is,  that  old 
institutions  have  the  disagreeable  faculty  of  persisting,  long  after 
they  have  outlived  any  usefulness  they  once  may  have  possessed, 
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This  is  a  truth  of  such  universal  application  that  philosophers  have 
commented  upon  it  for  ages. 

Just  as  disease  seta  up  a  kingdom  within  us  which  fights  for  itd 
existence  as  strenuously  as  if  it  were  health,  so  a  decadent  religious, 
political,  social,  or  other  institution  madly  will  strive  to  keep  its 
machinery  running.  We  are  all  creatures  of  habit,  and  there  is 
not  a  tenth  part  of  ike  thinking  done  in  the  world  that  generally 
is  supposed.  Nine  men  out  of  ten  take  their  religion  from  the 
priest  or  minister;  their  law  from  the  lawyer;  their  medicine  from 
the  doctor;  their  politics  from  the  newspapers  and  spellbinders; 
their  fashions  from  their  tailors;  and  their  language  from  their 
associates.  Tap  them  anywhere  and  they  echo, —  in  short,  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  resonantly  hollow  of  individual  ideas.  De 
novo  thinking  is  perhaps  the  rarest  of  all  human  attainments,  and 
secures  for  him  who  is  capable  of  it,  the  enviable  distinction  of 
being  called  a  crank,  a  dreamer  and  an  ''  undemraMe  citizen.*^ 

It  is  the  function  of  the  Gillette  system  to  offer  a  social  plan 
so  simple  of  application,  so  easily  understandable,  that  it  will,  in 
a  sense,  create  a  new  environment  simply  by  showing  that  the  old 
order  of  things  already  is  outlived.  The  very  rarity  of  de  novo 
thinking  accounts  for  the  observed  fact  that  no  society  can  rise 
above  the  level  of  public  opinion.  It  matters  not  that  a  suggested 
improvement  haa  every  rational  reason  for  its  adoption,  it  will  not 
be  adopted  until  the  last  moss-back  feels  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion,  unless,  of  course,  its  adoption  rests  upon  private  Judgment, 
in  which  case  it  generally  will  be  adopted,  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
itf  adoption  will  be  profitable  to  him  with  whom  the  decision  resta. 
This  condition  of  affairs  obtains,  not  only  in  our  own  town,  but 
throughout  the  country  and  the  greater  part  of  the  outside  world. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Gillette  system  starts  with  the  assump- 
tion that,  for  the  most  part,  tliose  only  will  embrace  it  who  find 
it  the  best  conceivable  means  for  gratifying  their  individual  desires. 
In  view  of  these  facts  we  have  taken  pains  to  show  that  the  proposed 
system  will  offer  its  members  a  greater  amount  of  happiness,  per- 
sonal as  well  aa  social,  and  a  emaller  amount  of  pain — personal  as 
well  as  social  —  than  any  other  system  thug  far  devised* 

The  great  importance  of  sane  educational  methods  has  been  duly 
emphasised,  and  the  vastly  better  results  both  to  parents  and  off- 
spring which  would  in  many,  if  not  in  all  cases  follow  the  result 
of  scientific  child-development  under  skilled  experta,  have  plainly 
been  set  forth.  The  vast  majority  of  our  acts  either  result  from, 
or  are  directly  modified  by,  habit,  and  the  importance  of  the  e^rly 
formation  of  correct  habits  cannot  be  over-emphasised.  Habit  takes 
the  load  off  the  front  brain.  It  is  Nature's  method  of  specialising 
function.  The  difficulty  we  experience,  when  we  attempt  to  ac- 
qum  a  new  habit  late  in  life  —  a  habit,  say,  like  learning  to  ride 
the  bicycle  or  playing  the  violin  —  needs  only  to  be  mentionetl 
to  show  the  pitiable  plight  we  should  be  in  if  our  front  brain  had 
always  to  plan  those  activities  which,  at  the  start,  come  wholly 
within  its  province.  If  the  reader  desire  to  estimate  the  load  which 
habit  has  lifted  from  his  front  brain,  let  him,  if  he  be  right-handed, 
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try  to  write  a  letter  with  his  left  band.  He  will  then  realise  that, 
but  for  the  education  of  hia  nerve  centres,  in  the  formatioo  of 
habits,  if  you  please^  be  would  be  in  a  similar  plight  with  regard 
to  walking,  moving  his  arms,  eating,  talking  and  the  like.  It  is  in 
view  of  these  considerations  that  we  urge  upon  the  reader  the  im- 
mense importance  of  the  early  formation  of  correct  habits.  We 
say  early  formation,  for  the  reason  that  the  earlier  a  habit  is  formed, 
the  less  effort  has  to  be  expended  in  the  process.  The  young  child 
ie  plastic  and  impressionable  to  a  degree.  Every  year  that  goes 
by  loses  something  of  this  plasticity,  nntil  the  time  comes  when 
an  intellectual  flexure  which  an  infant  would  not  even  notice,  createa 
a  fracture  in  the  admantine  mind  of  old  age*  Manifestly,  tbt't-e- 
fore,  those  complicated  activities  which  depend  upon  subconscious 
direction,^  like  walking,  running,  playing  the  violin,  piano,  and 
the  like, —  should  be  learned  as  early  as  possible,  for  which  reason 
they  should  take  precedence  over  those  educational  abstractions 
which  are  customarily  foisted  upon  the  child  at  far  too  early  an 
age.  We  are  prone  to  think  that  intellectual  acquirement  is  the 
great  thing,  whereas,  it  is  as  nothing  compared  with  inteiiectuai 
method.  The  point  is  not  what  facts  does  a  child  possess,  but 
rather  by  what  method  does  he  search  for  imth.  The  method  repre- 
sents the  habit,  and  the  great  thing  is  habit,  whether  on  the  in- 
tellectual, the  moral,  or  tlie  physical  plane.  Who  does  not  know 
how  impossible  it  is  successfully  to  legislate  against  a  strong  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  who  of  these  but  should  know  that  this  public 
opinion  is  nothing  but  a  prevalent  habit  of  thought?  The  immense 
potency  of  manners,  customs,  and  fashions  pays  eloquent  tribute 
to  tliis  truth.  Indeed,  fashion  often  pushes  reason  over  the  verge 
of  the  ridiculous  and  yet  we  take  it  all  as  a  matter  of  eourst\  never 
stopping  to  quest  ion  the  dictum  of  our  habits.  In  a  ball-room  our 
daughters  dress  their  necks  decollete  and  wear  trains.  At  the  sea- 
side they  dress  their  nether  limbs  "  decollete  '*  and  cover  their  busts. 
All  this  is  accepted  as  perfectly  proper,  but  reverse  the  operation 
Just  once  and  see  what  would  happen !  A  hundred  similar  instances 
could  be  adduced,  to  show  how  subservient  we  are  to  habit  in  the 
form  of  fashion,  of  manners  and  of  customs, 

■rhese  are  the  considerations  which  have  led  us  to  place  such 
stress  upon  the  proper  education  of  the  young  mind.  The  Gillette 
system  aims  everywhere  to  attain  the  maximum  economy  possible, 
for  which  reason  it  proposes  to  inculcate  those  things  necessary  to  be 
taught,  at  the  time  when  they  will  achieve  the  maximum  result 
with  the  minimum  expenditure  of  energy.  The  human  mind  is 
the  most  marvellous  of  mosaics.  If  its  building  be  started  with 
concepts  whose  angles  are  false,  the  whole  pattern  is  ruined  at  the 
beginning,  since  no  truly  formed  concept  can  be  made  to  fit  the 
improper  angles  of  false  concepts  with  coherent  joints.  How  many 
of  criminals  and  insane,  as  well  as  of  those  physically  invalided 
DOW  languishing  in  prisons,  asylums  and  hospitals,  might  have 
been  saved  to  society,  had  the  first  few  hlncks  of  their  intellectual 
mosaic  properly  been  squarefl  to  truth.  The  mind  sickens  at  thought 
of  the  misery  which  so  easily  could  have  been  prevented*     **Just 
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as  the   twig  is  bent  the  trees  iDclined/'  and  the   Gillette  system] 
proposes   to  assure  itself  of  shapely  trees,  by  sparing  no  pains  in 
tbe  proper  formation  of  its  twigs. 

The  power  of  environment  insistently  has  been  placed  before  the 
reader,  in  the  belief  that  he  will  be  convinced  that  the  marveOoua 
change  which  the  new  system  will  effect  in  this  regard,  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  change  the  whole  face  of  humanity.  The  beauty  of  the  ' 
great  cities  which  w^ill  spring  up,  and  the  easily  accessible  treasures 
of  literature,  art,  science,  which  they  will  contain,  will  constitute 
a  power  for  social  upliftment  almost  beyond  heUef. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  the  child  born  into  such  an  environ- 
ment Want,  and  the  fear  of  want  having  been  banished,  he  will 
not  feel  tlie  stultifying  pressure  of  care  upon  his  household* 
Within  and  without,  his  eye  will  meet  artistic  beauty  and  archi- 
tei^turaf  loveliness.  As  he  develops,  he  will  imbibe  the  wonders  of 
Nature  at  the  Science  Theatres  and  Lecture  Halls.  The  best  ei- 
ainpies  of  painting,  sculpture,  music,  and  dramatic  art,  and  the 
monuments  of  literature  and  philosophy  wiD  he  at  his  disposal,  as 
a  matter  of  course.  More  than  this;  the  dominant  spirit  of  his 
community,  the  highly  Christianised,  because  socialised,  activities  of 
its  people,  will  constitute  a  public  opinion,  a  corporate  conscience, 
which  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  ignore.  The  heiuoiisness, 
the  ignominy  of  a  parasitical  existence — an  existence  which  con- 
sumes without  producing  as  muck  as  it  consumes — will  be  home 
in  upon  him  with  irresistible  force.  The  grandeur  of  labour;  the 
glory  of  social  service;  the  sublimity  of  perfect  interdependence, 
will  grip  his  soul  until  incorporated  as  a  living  part  of  his  being. 
The  Golden  Eule  —  which  now  is  the  golden  exception  —  will  then, 
indeed,  be  the  rule.  All  about  him  he  will  see  activities  which 
look,  with  a  singleness  of  purpose,  toward  the  public  weaL  The 
'*  it's  mine  "  of  individualism  will  have  given  place  to  the  "  it  is 
ours  "  of  a  real  society,—  in  short,  the  young  addition  to  this  new 
r%ime  will  find  himself  in  a  community  w^ilch,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  is  in  actual,  practical  accord  with  the 
fundamental  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  Can  any  one  for  a  moment 
doubt  the  effect  of  such  an  environment? 

Care  has  been  taken  to  emphasise  the  fact  that,  with  useless  and 
vampire-like  activities  eliminated;  the  stupendous  waste  of  com- 
petition done  away  with;  the  drones  of  the  social  hive  set  to  work; 
and  the  productive  machinery  of  the  new  system  raised  to  its  high- 
est point  of  eflBciency,  man  will  be  able  abundantly  to  supply  all  his 
needs  with  but  two  or  three  hours'  daily  work,  thus  leaving  him 
an  abundance  of  time  lor  voluntary  social  work,  and  for  individual 
recreation  and  culture.  His  labour  being  of  his  own  choosing,  and 
of  so  short  duration  as  to  he  anything  but  onerous,  would  be  as 
play  to  him,  and  his  whole  life,  therefore,  one  round  of  joyous, 
vitalising  activities.  What  more  could  one  desire?  Have  we  not 
show*n  the  new  system  perfectly  to  embody  all  the  essential  attributes 
of  an  ideal  social  state?  We  believe  that  we  have  done  so,  and 
here  rest  our  case  upon  the  judgment  of  the  reader,     •    .    • 
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The  world  is  full  of  injustice,  sin  and  suffering.  Tbe  labour  of 
the  ages  has  been  to  lessen  this  awful  burden/  Countless  men  and 
women,  illumined  by  a  great  light  within  them,  have  given  tlieir 
lives  to  this  noblest  of  all  tasks.  Some  have  succeeded  in  a  meas- 
ure, others  have  failed  utterly,  but  sincerity  lends  a  dignilij  even  to 
failure^  of  which  a  pharisaical  success  never  can  boast.  All  honour 
to  these  workers  great  and  small,  ancient  and  modern,  high  or  low ! 
Thetf  hare  fought  the  one  great  fight  where  victory  is  of  paramount 
importance.  They  have  arrayed  themselves  against  human  pain 
and  thrown  their  own  quivering  flesh  into  the  breach  between  sav- 
age ignorance  and  human  kind!  They  are  the  saviours  of  the 
world;  the  glory  of  the  past;  the  vital  reality  of  the  present;  the 
hope  and  the  promise  of  the  future.  Their  crown  of  thorns  shall 
be  the  hatred  and  the  scorn  of  the  besotted,  the  benighted^  and  tlie 
ignorantly  selfish  of  their  fellows,  but  over  and  above  this  will  float, 
as  a  halo,  the  grateful  Godspeed  of  all  those  who  love  their  fellow 
man  with  an  enlightened  social  sense. 

The  system  here  proposed  is  a  labour  of  love.  It  is  not  invented 
to  make  money  or  to  exploit  any  one.  He  who  devised  it  is  utterly 
incapable  of  such  littleness.  It  represents  the  earnest  convictions 
of  an  earnest  man  who  has  spent  many  years  in  this  sincere  effort 
to  be  of  use  to  his  fellow  man.  His  sincerity  needs  no  other  avouch 
than  his  earnestness.  His  carefulness  is  evidenced  by  his  years  of 
toil.  His  ability  is  bespoken  in  the  work  itself  — a  work  which  is 
unlike  any  other  of  its  kind  ever  consummated,  in  that  it  is  a  plan 
which  meets  all  of  the  requirements  of  social  amelioration;  which 
is  in  perfect  accord  with  all  known  evolutionary  and  other  scientific 
data;  is  practical  in  its  methods;  requires  no  particular  following 
to  inaugurate  it;  is  independent  of  legislation  and  need  not  ivait 
for  great  wealth  to  launch  it  —  a  plan,  in  brief,  the  uniqueness  of 
which  is  found  in  the  fact  that  social  amelioration  may  be  secured 
as  the  direct  natural  evolution  of  a  seed  which  may  be  planted  to- 
morrow morning  by  three  men  having  less  than  one  thousand  dol- 
lars between  them — ^a  seed  which,  once  put  into  the  ground,  will 
grow  apace  bearing  rich  fruit  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 
A  glance  at  Chart  C,  forming  an  exhibit  of  a  preceding  chapter, 
will  show  the  reader  that,  even  under  our  present  system,  the  amount 
of  the  entire  producible  wealth  of  the  country  is  made  every  two 
years,  while  the  same  Chart  shows  that,  under  a  proper  system,  all 
this  wealth  could  be  created  in  very  much  less  than  one  year.  There 
is  no  need,  therefore,  to  wait  a  generation  before  results  can  he  ob- 
tained. 

Once  the  people  become  convinced  that  it  is  to  all  of  their  in* 
ierests,  whether  selfish  or  selfial,  to  Join  this  movement  for  social 
betterment,  and  the  work  will  spread  like  a  prairie  fire,  so  that  the 
very  pioneers  of  the  movement  reasonably  may  expect  to  live  to 
see  the  complete  revolution  it  ultimately  will  bring  about.  And 
all  this  without  any  levelling  process:  without  saddling  upon  the 
relatively  few  who  have  turned  our  present  had  system  to  their  own 
good   aconnt,   the   full  burden  of   those  awful  social   mistakes   for 
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which  we  are  all  accountable;  aud  without  doing  violence  or  injng- 
tiee  to  any  person  whatsoever;  or  exercising  a  single  hair's  pressure 
of  coercion ! 

More  than  this;  those  who  join  the  system  are  pursuing  a  ten 
tive  process,^  are  taking  the  bull,  if  you  please,  not  by  the  '|9 
hazarding  their  life  on  their  ability  to  keep  hold, —  but  rather  are 
seizing  the  animal  by  the  tail,  in  a  way  which  will  permit  them 
easily  to  let  go  should  they  ever  desire  to  do  so.  The  new  work 
proceeds  a  step  at  a  time,  in  the  beginning  gradually  and  imper- 
ceptibly differentiating  itself  from  present  conditions,  and  pro* 
ing,  by  a  natural  growth,  straight  toward  the  ideal  herein  set  forth 

There  is  no  new  party  to  be  formed;  no  years  of  tariff  or  tax 
education  to  be  undergone;  no  legislatures  to  be  controlled;  ho  im- 
mense propaganda  to  be  carried  on,  before  the  real  start  can  be 
made*  More  than  all  this,  it  is  a  plan  which  recognises  the  I 
that  social  advancement  has  generally,  if  not  always,  come  throuj 
commercial  relations,  and  the  result  of  a  real  or  seeming  perso 
advantage  to  be  gained  through  the  change.  The  proposed  regf 
does  not  rely  for  its  success  upon  the  efforts  of  unselfiah  philan* 
thropists,  for  it  is  quite  competent  to  make  its  way  through  the 
commercial  self-interest  of  tlie  unregenerate,  using  their  egoism  as 
a  lever  to  raise  both  them  and  their  fellows  to  me  highest  planes 
of  altruism. 

The  Gillette  plan  is  scientific^  logical,  economically  possible, 
natural  in  its  development,  and  in  intimate  accord  with  the  largest 
facts  of  human  existence,  to  all  of  which  it  adds  the  one  great  factor 
absent  in  other  systems, —  to  wit,  ii  can  he  put  into  immediate  ex- 
ecution.  It  is  the  way  to  a  better  dispensation.  The  path  is  open 
and  the  journey  can  be  begun  at  once.  Do  you  not  long  to  be  a  pil- 
grim thither? 


be       , 
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